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From the UNION of the two BRITISR Crowns 
to the DzcariTartIon of CHARLES I, 
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James VI. of Scotland ſucceeds Elizabeth on the Engliſh 
throne —He detects a conſpiracy formed againſt him. 
He concludes a peace with Spain. The catholic 
mal- contents aim at the deſtruction of the king and par- 
liament.— Their plot, called the Gunpowder Treaſon, 
is diſcovered and puniſbed. James attempts, without 
ſucceſs, to bring about a * union of the two kings 
doms. 


Tar veil which Elizabeth had thrown over the 
Engliſh ſucceſſion was now removed. Her peremptory * 
nomination * of the Scottiſh king proved that, how- 603 · 
| „Who (ſaid ſhe) ought to ſucceed me but my neareſt relative, 
the king of Scotland? Camd. 
Vor. VI. (31.) B ever 


2 HISTORY or, ENGLAND. 


D. ever ſhe had affected, from political views, to balance 
between the different competitors, ſhe was convinced 
of the ſuperiority of his pretenſions. Her father's teſ- 
tamentary appointment of the Suffolk family to ſuc- 
ceed her in the event of her childleſs deceaſe, appeared 
to her too irregular to be valid; and the priority of he- 
reditary right, in the royal line of Scotland, decided 

her ſentiments in favor of James. 

This prince, conceiving that his claim would be 
oppoſed by the Engliſh catholics, had endeavoured 
to conciliate their regard by treating his own ſubjects 
of that perſuaſion with a lenity which diſguſted Eliza- 
beth, who dreaded leſt he ſhould be encouraged by the 
inſinuations of her enemies to aim at the premature 
poſſeſſion of her throne. She had therefore uſed all 

the arts of intrigue and corruption to form a party 
among his nobles ; and it has been ſtrongly ſuſpected that 
| the Gowrie conſpiracy (in the year 1600), which was 
repreſented by him as a defign againſt his life, was a 
| contrivance of Elizabeth for making him as it weee a 
_ ſtate priſoner, that he might be debarred from taking 
any ſteps to her prejudice * When ſhe found, to- 
wards the cloſe of her reign, that her nobles flocked 
to his court as candidates for the favor of their future 
ſovereign, ſhe was chagrined at their ungrateful neg- 
lect of a declining ' princeſs, and could not refrain 
from occaſional expreſſions of mortification and com- 
plaint. Even her chief miniſter, Sir Robert Cecil, 
ſtudious of his own intereſt, maintained an epiſtolary 
intercourſe with the northern monarch; and the earl 
of Eſſex had promiſed to aſſiſt him in procuring from 
the queen and the parliament an explicit declaration of 


2. As her concern in the Raid of Ruibuen in 1582, (wide vol. v. p. 370.) 
| i generally acknowledged, there is the greater probability of her con- 
CYITcRce in a ſecond plot formed by the ſame family and faction. 


4 
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kis right of ſucceſſion, One cauſe of Elizabeth's re- — 4 


ſentment againſt this nobleman was his correſpondence 
with James, whom he is ſaid to have adviſed to inſiſt, 
with arms in his hands, upon a ſolemn recognition of 
his claim. The jealous queen could not endure the 
thoughts of ſuch a declaration, till ſhe was ſeiſed with 
her final indiſpoſition. 

As ſoon as the queen's eyes were cloſed by the hand 
of death, the privy council, with the concurrence of 
an aſſembly of the peers, ordered the Scottiſh monarch 
to be proclaimed king of England *; and diſpatched 


two meſſengers to his court to inform him of the im- 


portant event, and requeſt hs ſpeedy preſence in the 
kingdom which had now devolved to him: Sir Ro- 
bert Cary was ſo eager to be the firſt communicator of 


glad tidings, that he haſtened to Edinburgh, and de- 


firing immediate admiſſion into the royal apartment, 
fell on his knees before James, and did homage to him 
as ſovereign of England. The king, however, was 
unwilling to proclaim his new title to his old ſubjects, 
till he had received official intelligence from the Eng- 
liſh council. After the arrival of the meſſengers, he 
made preparations for his journey to the ſouthward 


3. With reſpect ta the prince who thus introduced the houſe of 
Stuart to the Englifh thrane, ſome genealogical remarks will not be 
ſuperfluous. He acquired his ncw crown by his deſcent from Eliza- 
beth, heireſs of the houſe of York, the wife of Henry VII. whole 
daughter Margaret eſpouſed James IV. of Scotland, to whotn ſhe bore 
James V. grandfather (by Mary queen of Scets) to the king of whom 
we are now treating. It is remarkable that this prince, if he had not 
been heir to the crown df Eng and by his mother, would have been fs 
by his father lord Darnley, the grandſon of Margaret. It may alſo be 
obſerved, that, by both parents, he was a deſcendant of the houſe of 
Stuart, ſo called from the hereditary office of ferrard4 of Scotland, 
conferred by Malcolm - Canmore on Walter, the grandſon of 
Banquo, lord of Lochabcr. Ihe firft monarch of this family was Ro- 
bert II. who, as the nephew of David de Brus, ſuccecded that prince 
#9 the throne of Scotlapd, in the year 1370. P 
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HISTORY or ENGLAND. 
and, having taken leave of the Scots in a public ha- 
rangue, which was anſwered by the effuſions of un- 
affected ſorrow, he ſet out from Edinburgh with his 
favorite courtiers. When he had entered the Engliſh 
borders, he was entertained in his progrefs. by the 


provincial gentry ; and the eagerneſs of curioſity pro- 


duced an extraordinary conflux of all ranks of people 
to the. different places through which he paſſed. Sur- 
feited with continued buſtle, and diſguſted with the 
obſtructions which the intruſion of the public gave to 
kis hunting excurſions, he prohibited, by proclama- 
tion, the promiſcuous approach of his ſubjects to his 
perſon. At Theobald's, a ſeat for which he after- 
wards gave the palace of Hatfield in exchange to Sir 
Robert Cecil, he was met by the chief. members of 
Elizabeth's privy council; and while he continued in 
that manſon, he reinforeed this aſſembly not only 
with the duke of Lenox and other Scots, but with 
ſeveral Engliſhmen of diſtinction *. 

James was ſo prodigal of honors, that, within two 
months after his arrival in England, he knighted 2 3 
perſons 3 # number which he greatly increaſed by the 
time of his coronation. Before that ſolemnity, he in- 
veſted above 60 individuals with the order of the Bath, 
and created two earls and twelve barons. This libe- 


ral diſtribution of titles appeared the more remarkable, 


4. Cam. Ann.—Stowe's Chronicle. 


as the deceaſed ſovereign had been very frugal of 
courtly honors of every denomination. But it was not 
only in the grant of titles that James was profuſe : he 
was equally laviſh of penſions and manors, which he 
principally beſtowed on his countrymen, not without 
the murmurs of the Engliſh, who were pleafed, how- 


ever, to find that he committed the chief offices of 


4. Camd. Annal. Fac. I—Wilſon's Life of James L. 
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government to his new ſubjects. Of the moſt popular 4. P. 
meaſures which he adopted on his acceſſion, one was 
a prodlamation for ſuſpending all monopolies till a full 
inquiry ſhould have been made into them, prohibiting _ 
the extortions of purveyors, and removing fuch ob- 
ſtacles as occaſionally aroſe, in the deciſion of law» 
ſuits, from the hand of power. 

As the plague had for ſome time raged in London, 
James not only omitted the uſual proceſſion from the 
Tower to Weſtminſter, prior to the coronation, but 
prohibited all the citizens, except the mayor, the alder- 
men, and twelve other members of the corporation, 
from being preſent at the ceremony. On the day de- 
dicated to the ſaint of his own name, he and his queen 
(Anne of Denmark) were crowned in the abbey-church 
by the hands of archbiſhop Whitgift. - 

Before the coronation of James, the lords Cobham 
and Grey, and Sir Walter Raleigh, were apprehended 
on ſuſpicion of treaſon; and after they had been de- 
tained ſome months in confinement, they were brought 
to their trials. As they had joined the party of Sir 
Robert Cecil againſt the late earl of Eſſex (whom James 
affected to conſider as a martyr to his intereſts), and - 
had not adopted that artful ſervility of eonduct which 
the ſecretary had purſued with a view of obtaining the 
favor of the Scottiſh monarch, but had propoſed that 
he ſhould not be admitted to the throne of England 
without being ſubjeCted to certain conditions, they had 
been coolly received by the king, who, on the other 

hand, treated Sir Robert with marks of high regard. 
They endeavoured, without effect, to divert the cur- 
rent of royal fayor from this miniſter, while he took 
every opportunity of inflaming. the ſovereign's preju- 
dices againſt them. Being deprived of the offices 
333 which 
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which they had received from Elizabeth, and threat- 
ened with a conſtant excluſion from. court, they com- 


municated their diſcontents to each other; and various 
'* ſchemes of revenge were alternately propoſed. At the 


ſame time, the ſpirit of diſaffection pervaded the 
minds of many of the catholics, who, from the lenity 
which James had generally ſhown to their brethren, and 
from the report of his having pramiſed to tolerate their 
religion, had conceived hopes which they now found 
fallacious. This diſappointment operated with ſuch 
Force on the feelings of Clarke and Watſon, two Ro- 
miſh prieſts, that they formed ſchemes of violence and 
ſedition. They propoſed to ſeiſe the king, force him 
into meaſures of complete toleration, and drive his 
preſent miniſters from the helm. Having learned the 
diſguſts of Grey, Cobham, and Raleigh, they wiſhed 
to act as the aſſociates of theſe mal-contents ; but it 
does not appear that the latter entered into any regular 
concert with the prieſts. We find, however, that 
they ſolicited the marquis of Roſni (afterwards duke 
of Sully), the French ambaſſador, to aſſiſt them in 
their ſchemes for a pretended reform of the govern- 
ment; but that miniſter refuſed to countenance their 
projects. It is alſo aſſerted that they applied to the 
envoy of the court of Bruſſels for his concurrence in 
their ſchemes, and that he promiſed conſiderable ſums 
to the principal agents in the conſpiracy ; aud- that 
ſome of the mal-contents had expreſſed a deſire of 
placing lady Arabella Stuart, (grand-daughter of Mat- 
thew earl of Lenox by a younger ſon, and conſequently 
couſin-german ta James), on the throne of England. 
But, whatever were the conceptions of the conſpira- 
tors, no determinate plan ſeems to have been adopted, 
when the vigilance of Cecil detected their intrigues. 


6. Mergoircs de Sully. 


The 
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The two prieſts were tried at Wincheſter, and con- — — 
demned to death, with four other delinquents, named Nov. 
Markham, Broke, Copley, and Brokeſby, Sir Ed- 
ward Parham-was alſo brought to the bar, but was ac- 
quitted by the jury. The next trial was that of Sir 
Walter Raleigh; and it was conducted in a manner 
which reflects diſgrace on the court. He was inſulted 
with the moſt virulent and indecorous tanguage from 
the mouth of Sir Edward Coke, the attorney general; 
he was accuſed on no other evidence than the written 
teſtimony of lord Cobham, a man of no principle or 

veracity; his repeated requeſts for the public appear- 
ance of that witneſs were rejected ; and the influence 

of his miniſterial adverſaries, and that odium which 
he had entailed on himſelf by his enmity to the popular 
earl of Eſſex, contributed more to the production of 
an unfayorable verdict from his jury, than any pre- 
ſumptions of guilt which his trial afforded. Cobham 
and Grey were afterwards tried by their peers, and 
pronounced guilty of treaſon. Broke, who was bro- 
ther to the former nobleman, was beheaded at Win- 
cheſter; and the two prieſts were hanged. Satisfied 
with the blood thus ſhed, the king reſolved to ſpare 
the lives of the other condemned mal-contents. Have 
ing iſſued warrants for the execution of Grey, Cobham, 
and Markham, he ſent ſubſequent inſtructions of an 
oppoſite nature by an extraordinary meſſenger, whom 
he directed to produce his orders as ſoon as the crimi- 
nals ſhould have made their reſpective confeſſions on 
the ſcaffold. We are informed that Cobham, on this 
occaſion, reverted to his original declaration of Ra- 
lcigh's concern in tlie eonſpiraey, which he had retracts 
ed in a letter exhibited by Sir Walter on his trial. He 
and his aſſociates received with inexpreſſible joy the 
zatimation of the royal clemency, and vowed eternal 
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gratitude to their ſovereign, who reſolved, however, 


" not to carry his lenity to the utmoſt extent; for he 


not only exacted a complete forfeiture of their eſtates, 
but detained the two peers, as well as Raleigh, in 
confinement, and baniſhed Markham, Copley, and 
Brokeſby . 

Though ſome of the individuals concerned in the 
late conſpiracy were puritans, the generality of thofe 
ſectaries hoped to derive more benefit from moderate 
meaſures than from acts of treaſonable outrage. They 
preſented a petition to his majeſty, requeſting him to 
take meaſures for a reformation of the doctrine and 
diſcipline of the church. They flattered themſelves 
with the proſpect of favor and encouragement under 
the ſway of a prince who had been educated amidſt 
2 nation of preſbyterians; but James had been ſo ha- 
raſſed in Scotland by the ſeditious ſpirit of the clergy 
of that perſuaſion, that he bore little good-will to their 
perſons; and while their principles of liberty were of 
too democratical a nature to pleafe a monarch wha 
entertained high notions of the royal prerogative, he 
was diſguſted with their zeal againſt epiſcopacy, and 
their oppoſition to ſuch ceremonies as he conceived to 
be uſeful appendages to the eccleſiaſtical ſyſtem. In- 
ſpired with theſe ſentiments, he ſignified his diſplea- 
ſure at the object of the petition now offered by the 
puritans; but, as they were very earneſt in their ſoli- 
citations for a public conference between them and the 
dignitaries ofthe church, he agreed to indulge them in 
this point, that he might have an opportunity of diſplay- 


ing, before his ne ſubjects, his rhetoricaland argumen- 


tative talents. At Hampton- court, the deſired diſputa- 
tion took place; and the king maintained a leading 


7. Camd. Ann,—Sir Ralph Winwogd's — — de 


part 
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part in the debate *, to the great ſatisfaftion of the 
prelates, who were confident of triumphing in a cauſe 
which was at once ſupported by the authority of the 
ſovereign and the erudition of the theologian. This 
conference produced only ſome trifling alterations in 
the liturgy 3 and it was followed by two proclamations, 
one of which ordered the enforcement of the laws 
againſt non-conformiſts in general, while the other 
required the ſpeedy departure. of all Romiſh prieſts 


from the realm, 
'The continuance of the plague ? having delayed the 


meeting of the firſt parliament of this reign, James 


now convoked that aſſembly by a remarkable proclama- 


tion, in which he gave inſtructions for the choice of 
proper repreſentatives. He required that the free- 
holders ſhould ele& knights © of ſufficient ability 3” 
that “ men of ſufficiency and diſcretion” ſhould be 
returned for boroughs, without any partial reſpe&ts 
* or factious combinations ;** that perſons of © gravity 
cc and modeſt converſation” ſhould be preferred; that 
thoſe who were © noted either for their ſuperſtitious 
ce blindneſs or for their turbulent humors,” and ſuch 
as were bankrupts or outlaws, ſhould be rejected. If 
any returns ſhould be made contrary to the tenor of 
this proclamation, he denounced the terrors of impri- 
ſonment, fine, and loſs of the franchiſes of boroughs“. 
Though this interference was not ſo direct as that 
which had been practiſed in the reigns of Edward VI. 
and Mary, when many of the deſired members were 
even named by the court, it was a groſs. infringement 
of parliamentary privilege. 

8. Winwood's Memorials, vol. ii. p. 13—15. 

9. Of 38,244 perſons who died in London, from Dec, 1602 to the 
ſame month of the following year, 30,578 are computed to have fallen 


victims to the plague. Camd, 
10. Rym. Fed, vol. XVI. 


The 
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The two houſes having aſſembled, the king opened 
the ſeſſion with a long harangue ; expreſſing his lively 
gratitude for their zeal in the acknowledgement of his 
title ; congratulating them on. the tranquillity which 
the nation enjoyed; expatiating on the benefits that 
would reſult from the union of the two kingdoms ; 
Ggnifying his intention of maintaining the eſtabliſhed 
religion, and of executing the laws againſt papiſts and 
puritans z cautioning the two houſes againſt the enact- 


ment of a multiplicity of laws (becauſe, ſaid he, 2 


corruptiſſimd republici plurime leges); exhorting all 
magiſtrates to act with ſtrict impartiality, courage, and 
fincerity ; apologiſing for his inability of gratifying the 


numerous ſolicitors of his bounty; reprimanding the 


importunity of many, who had impoſed on the facility 
of his nature, to the impoveriſhment of the revenues 
ef his crown; and making plauſible promiſes of a 
moderate and equitable government“. 

At the commencement of the ſeſſion, an affair of 
importance occyrred. Sir Francis Goodwin. having 
been clected one of. the repreſentatives of the county 
of Buckingham, againſt the with of the miniſtry, who 
preferred his competitor Sir John Forteſcue, the clerk 
of the crown refuſed to admit his return, alleging that 
he had been outlawed. A ſecond writ was therefore 
iſſued from the court of chancery; and, after a new 
election, Sir John was returned. Fleetwood, the 
other member for Bucks, moved that this return 
might be examined; and the inquiry terminated in 
favor of Sir Francis. A conference having been main- 
tained between the upper and lower houſe on the re- 
mains of feudal grievances, it was propoſed by the 
lords that the caſe of Goodwin ſhould be added to the 
ether ſubjects of diſcuſſion ; but this propoſal was de- 


11. Parliamentary Hiſtory of England, vol, v. p. 21—39. 
| clined 


e 11 
elined by the commons, as interfering with their privi- * — 
leges. The king ſupporting the requeſt of the peers, 
the ſpeaker and many of the members repaired to 
court, and deliberated with him on the affair. On 
this occaſion, he advanced a bold aſſertion, intimating, 
that they derived all their privileges from royal grants, 
and that they ought not therefore to turn them againſt 
him. He deſired them to re-conſider the matter, and 
take the advice of the judges. After a ſpirited debate, 
they voted that there ſhould be no conference with the 
judges; but, when his majeſty, “ as an abſolute 
« king,” repeated his command, they named a com- 
mittee for that purpoſe. Finding them reſolved to 
maintain their privilege of deciding on their own elee- 
tions and returns, he propoſed, to ſave his honor for 
the preſent, that both Goodwin and Forteſcue ſhould 
be excluded, and that the houſe ſhould iſſue a warrant 
for a new writ. The commons acquieſced in this 
adjuſtment of the diſpute; and the king, who had 
felt ſome alarm at the ſpirit of his parliamentary ſub- 
jets, perceived the neceſſity of proceeding * 
greater caution in his future operations **, 

Another remarkable circumitance happened in the 
ſame ſeſſion, with regard to a member (Sir Thomas 
Shirley) who had been arreſted and confined in the 
Fleet, The warden having repeatedly refuſed to re- 
leaſe the priſoner, the houſe reſolved “ to employ 
force in effecting his deliverance z but the ſpeaker 
having intimated that every member who ſhould have 
recourſe to violence would be liable to an action, that 
reſolution was not enforced. The houſe having at 
length ſent the warden to the Tower, and impriſoned 


12. Parliam. Hiſt. vol. v..-Winwood's Memorials, vol. ii. 
13. By a majority of only 23 out of 329 members who were preſent; 


che diviſion being 176 to 153. 
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alſo the creditor and the bailiff, Sir Thomas recovered 
his liberty. | 

As James had united the two Britiſh crowns, he 
was extremely deſirous of a complete union of the two 
kingdoms. He therefore directed the lord-chancellor 
Egerton (now baron of Elleſmere) to open this affair 


to the peers; and it was afterwards propoſed to the 
commons in a conference. But the remains of nati- | 


onal animoſity againſt the North-Britons prevented the 
favorable reception of this ſcheme, though a bill was 
agreed to for the appointment of forty-four delegates 


to treat with thirty-one Scottiſh commiſſioners on a 


ſubject which involved the general intereſts of Great. 
Britain. James was ſo eager to aſſume the collective 
title of ſovereign of the whole iſland, that, without 
waiting for the report of the commiſſioners, he order- 
ed himſelf to be proclaimed king of Great-Britain **, 
Among the ſtatutes of this ſeſſion, we find one that 
leaves a ſtigma on the age which produced it. It was 


directed againſt the viſionary crime of witchcraft, or- 


daining, that ſuch as ſhould “ praQtiſe any invocation 
& or conjuration of an evil ſpirit, or ſhould conſult, 
tc covenant with, entertain, employ, or feed any ſuch 
« ſpirit,” ſhould be impriſoned and put in the pillory 
for the firſt offence, and, for the ſecond, be put ta 
death. This complication of cruelty and abſurdity 
was not abrogated till near the middle of the preſent 
century. _ 

Of the other acts, the principal were, one for the 
recognition of James's right to the crown, another for 
preventing long leaſes of epiſcopal eſtates to the crown, 
one againſt Romiſh prieſts and recuſants, another 
againſt the practice of ſimony, &c, With regard to 


| 


14. Wilfon's Life of James.—Rym. Fed. 15. Stat. 1 Jae. I, 
cap. 13. 3 


ſupplies, 
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ſupplies, the commons teſtified ſuch reluctance to the 4. N. 
relief of the king's neceſſities, that, when they had 
paſſed the uſual bill of tonnage and poundage, he 
thought proper to anticipate an invidious diſappoint- 
ment by ſending a meſſage to the houſe, deſiring a 
diſcontinuance of debate on the delicate point of a 
ſubſidy **. 
During the deliberations of parliament, negotiations 
for a peace with Spain were in a train of adjuſtment. 
James, being of a pacific diſpoſition, had expreſſed a 
deſire of putting an end to the war between England 
and Spain; and Philip III. being alſo inclined to an 
accommodation, had empowered the conſtable of Caſ- 
tile to conclude the treaty. It was Philip's with to de- 
tach the Engliſh from their connexions with the 
United Provinces ; but James, conceiving his intereſt 
to be concerned in the ſupport of the Dutch, reſolved 
to adhere to that policy which had actuated Elizabeth 
in her conduct towards them. With this view, he 
had entered, ſoon after his acceſſion, into a treaty 
with Henry IV. of France, engaging to unite with that 
prince in the defence of the republic, and to act in 
ſtrict concert againſt the catholic king. In the 
peace which he now concluded with Philip, he left Aug. 
himſelf at liberty, by ſuch a conſtruction as was ad- 
mitted by the negotiators, to decline the recall of his 
troops from the ſervice of the ſtates, and to ſuffer 
them to enliſt ſoldiers in his dominions; which laſt 
favor, indeed, he did not with-hold from their adver- 
ſaries 16. : | 
In the month which followed the fignature of this 
treaty, the ſiege of Oſtend, in the defence of which 
the Engliſh auxiliaries, under Sir Francis Vere and 
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other gallant officers, acquired immortal honor, was 
brought to a cloſe ; the garriſon and inhabitants being 
then reduced to the neceſſity of ſurrendering to the Spa- 
niards, from whom, however, they obtained honorable 
terms. This ſiege was diſtinguiſhed by it's exttaordi- 
nary duration (which exceeded three years and two 
mouths), and by the martial {kill and intrepidity both 
of the aſſailants and the defenders *?. 

To witneſs Philip's ratification of the peace, James 
ſent into Spain the earl of Nottingham, lord high ad- 
miral of England, as his ambaſſador extraordinary ; 
and as the archduke Albert (who, in the right of his 
wife the infanta Iſabella, acted as ſovereign of the 
Flemiſh provinces) had been comprehended in the 
treaty, the earl of Hertford was diſpatched to Bruſſels 
to receive the ratification of that court. Both theſe 
ambaſſadors were accompanied with a ſplendid re- 
tinue ; and when they had executed their reſpective 
commiſſions, Nottingham left Sir Charles Cornwallis 
as reſident miniſter in Spain, and Hertford left Sir 
Thomas Edmonds in the ſame character at Bruſſels. 

The late pacification gave great ſatisfaction to 
James, who flattered himſelf with the proſpect of long 
tranquillity, when he was alarmed, amidſt his indul- 
gence of rural ſports, with the intelligence of a moſt 
horrible conſpiracy. The catholics of England bore 
with great impatience the diſappointment of their ſond 
hopes of enjoying a toleration under their new ſove- 
reign; and the parliamentary confirmation of the 
former laws againſt them, ſtrengthened by the king's 
declared reſolution of enforcing thoſe ſtatutes, had in- 
flamed the reſentment of many bigoted individuals of 
their party to ſuch a height of fury, that they revolved 
in their minds the moſt iniquitous ſchemes of diabolical. 
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vengeance. Having in vain ſolicited the Spaniſh mo- 
narch to fayor their views by an invaſion of England, 
they formed the execrable deſign of deſtroying the 
king and his parliament, by means of gun-powder, at 
the opening of the ſeſſion. . The principal perſons con- 
cerned in this project were, Robert Cateſby, a man of 
conſiderable property; Thomas Percy, a relative of 
the earl of Northumberland ; Sir Everard Digby, Am- 
broſe Rookwood, Francis 'Treſham, Henry Garnet 
(ſuperior of the Engliſh Jeſuits), Robert and Thomas 
Winter, and John Grant. In the preceding year, 
Percy, who was a gentleman penſioner, had hired a 
houſe contiguous to the old palace at Weſtminſter ; 
and had alſo procured the uſe of a vault or cellar under 
the houſe of lords, on pretence of employing it as a 
receptacle of wood and coals. Guy Fawkes, a ſoldier 
of fortune, who, under a borrowed name, acted as 
the Tervant of Percy, ſecretly conveyed into this 
yault, at different times, a conſiderable quantity of 
gun-powder, which he covered with a ſtore of wood. 
This villain was deſtined to be the agent in firing the 
train; and the time fixed for the dreadful operation 
was the 5th of November, to which day the parlia- 
ment had been prorogued. It was propoſed by the 
conſpirators, that ſuch of the royal family as ſhouid 
attend the king to the houſe of peers, ſhould be ſciſe d, 
and that his eldeſt daughter Elizabeth, Who was now 
in the tenth year of her age, and whom they might 
eaſily mould to their purpoſes, ſhould be proclaimed 
queen **, | b- 4 

There is no doubt that James and his vigilant mi- 


niſter, ſecretary Cecil (now earl of Saliſbury), had a 
general ſuſpicion of the ſiniſter machinations of the 
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catholics ; but we have not ſufficient grounds for con- 
cluding that they had any idea of the particular plot 
contrived by thoſe malignant bigots, till one of the. 
conſpirators, influenced by a regard for the preſerva« 
tion of lord Monteagle, a young nobleman of the 
Romiſh perſuaſion, ſent him an epiſtle, adviſing him 
not to be preſent at the approaching ſethon of parlia- 
ment, as * God and man had concurred to puniſh the 
« wickedneſs of the times; intimating, that © a ter- 
tc rible blow” would then be {truck, and that thoſe 
who ſhould feel it would not ſee who hurt them; and 
obſerving that the danger would be over as ſoon as 
the receiver could burn the letter. Monteagle 
communicated this. curious diſpatch to the earl of 
Saliſbury, who immediately conſulted the earl of Suf- 
folk, lord chamberlain, on the ſubject; and, after 
ſome conſideration of the expreſſions uſed by the 
writer, the idea of a ſudden exploſion ſuggeſted itſelf 
to them. The letter being produced before the king, 
he readily concluded that the blow was intended to 
ariſe from powder and directions were given to the 
chamberlain, to ſearch every part of the parliamentary 
building. Having delayed this ſearch till the day be- 
fore the appointed opening of the ſeſſion, Suffolk, ac- 
companied by, Monteagle, commenced the execution 
of the royal commands, On entering the vault, the 
earl inquired to whom the wood belonged ; and when 
the name of Percy, a known papiſt, was mentioned, 
both he and his companion were inclined to believe 
that this was the ſpot from which the danger, if not 
prevented, would originate. Theſe obſervations being 
imparted to the king and the ſecretary, it was reſolved 
that Sir Thomas Knevett, ſteward of Weſtminſter, 
ſhould repair to the vault, with ſome attendants, about 
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midnight, and, on pretence of ſearching for articles = 
which had been ſtolen, ſhould rembdve the wood. . 
As ſoon as Knevett had reached the place, he met 
Fawkes, whom he inſtantly ſeiſed, and in whoſe pocket 
were found matches and other requiſites for the exe- 
cution of his infamous purpoſe. The barrels of pow- 
der being diſcovered on the removal of the billets, Sir 
Thomas ordered Fawkes to be bound as a delinquent. 
With a ſtern and fearleſs countenance, the priſoner 
_ avowed the project, and declared that it would infal- 
libly have been executed on the following day, had 
not a diſcovery intervened. Being examined before 
the privy council, he expreſſed his regret for the 
failure of a ſcheme which his perverted conſcience re- 
preſented as meritorious ; and refuſed to gratify the 
aſſembly with the diſclofure of the names of his ac- 
complices. But, after a confinement of a few days, 
he relaxed in his firmneſs, and confeſſed various par- 
ticulars with reſpe& to himſelf, Percy, and other 
members of this flagitious confederacy . 

Percy, who had haſtened from the north to ſuperin- 
tend the operations of Fawkes, was no ſooner inform- 
ed of the ſearch made by the lord-chamberlain, than 
he fled into Warwickſhire, where Sir Everard Digby 
had fixed a hunting-match near Dunchurch, with a 
view of afſembling his friends for the ſeiſure of the 
princeſs Elizabeth, who refided at the ſeat of lord 
Harrington in that county. This deſign having tran- 
ſpired, the princeſs had been conveyed to the city of 
Coventry; and the conſpirators, alarmed at the diſ- 
covery of their machinations, endeavoured to rouſe 
the whole catholic party to arms. But their ſeditious 
efforts were fruitleſs; and the provincial gentlemen 
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| marching againſt them with a body of the militia, the 


inſurgents were greatly diſcouraged, as their force did 
not exceed 100 horſemen. Lord Montjoy, who had 
diſtinguiſhed himſelf by his exertions againſt the Iriſh 
rebels near the cloſe of the late reign, and whom the 
king, at his acceffion, had created earl of Devonſhire, 
was ordered to advance with an armed corps againſt 
Digby and his affotiates; but, before he commenced 
his expedition, the mal-contents were driven out of 
Warwickſhire, and, fome of them being taken pri- 
ſoners, the reſt fled for refuge to the houſe of Sir 
Stephen Littleton, in the county of Stafford. Here they 
were beſieged by the high ſheriff of Worceſterſhire ; 
and, part of their ſtock of powder taking fire by ac- 
cident, ſeverat of the chief conſpirators were ſo injured 
by the exploſion, as to be diſabled from the proper uſe 
of their weapons. Being rendered deſperate by their 
ſituation, they furiouſly ſallied out; and, in the ſkir- 
miſh which enſued, Cateſby (who is ſaid to have been 
the original propofer of the ſcheme of blowing up the 
king and parliament), Percy, and ſome others, loſt 
their lives. Digby, Grant, Rookwood, and many of 
their confederates, were ſecured, and ſent to the me- 
tropolis . 1 

After the former prorogation had been extended 
for a few days, the parliament aſſembled; and the 
king, in a prolix harangue, congratulated the two 


| houſes on the providential diſcovery of the late con- 
ſpiracy, made various remarks on the moſt prominent 


features of it, reprobated the unnatural barbarity of 
the traitors who had planned it, diſcourſed of the 
nature and duties of parliaments, and recommended to 
his hearers a vigilant attention to the tranquillity and 
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welfare of the nation. The royal ſpeech was followed 


by an immediate prorogation to the firſt month of the 
next year. 
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It was concluded by many of the Engliſh, that the con- 


ſpirators had received private encouragement from the 
court of Spain, or that of Bruſſels; and while the un- 
common eagerneſs of the former to remove all grounds 
of ſuſpicion rather augmented than allayed the freedom 
of cenſure, the reluctance of the latter to the ſurren- 
der of two fugitives who had been concerned in 
the plot did not promote the purpoſes of exculpa- 
tion“. James, however, either was, or affected to 
be, ſo fully convinced of the innocence of thoſe courts, 
that he cautioned his ſubjects, in his late ſpeech as 
well as in a proclamation, againſt that aſperity of re- 
mark which would throw on any foreign princes or 
ſtates the odium of having encouraged ſo execrable a 
treaſon. 

When the parliament re-aſſembled, ſome members of 
the lower houſe propoſed that the traitors ſhould be tried 
before the king and the two houſes, and that ſome ex- 
traordinary puniſhment ſhould be inflicted on them“: 
but theſe propoſitions were over-ruled; and ſeveral 
noblemen and judges were commiſſioned to try the de- 
linquents. Sir Everard Digby, whoſe general charac- 
ter and deportment had procured him the reſpect of 
the community, pleaded guilty to the indictment, and 
was condemned to the uſual puniſhment of treaſon. 
Fawkes, and fix others, were tried and convicted 
and theſe, with Sir Everard, ſuffered the ſentence of 
the law. Garnet, the Jeſuit, who had removed the 
doubts of the conſpirators, by aſſuring them of the 
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2 propriety of the deed, was brought to his trial, pro- 


nounced guilty, and executed in the ſpring, to the 


great indignation of his brethren, who enrolled this in- 


famous bigot among the martyrs of their religion. 
Several others who had concurred in the plot were 
put to death in the provincial towns **, 

This horrid conſpiracy increaſed the deteſtation in 
which the proteſtants held the Romiſh faith, as it con- 
vinced them that any enormity, however flagitious, 
would be countenanced and recommended by the 
prieſts of a corrupt and intolerant ſyſtem, when di- 
reed againſt the followers of other doctrines. In the 
mind which reflects on fo black a treaſon, emotions of 
regret mult ariſe, that the purity of religion ſhould be 
fo debaſed by the dregs of ſuperſtition, as to give way 
even to a temporary oblivion of that philanthropy 
which nature and reaſon ſo ſtrongly inculcate. 

To expreſs their gratitude to Heaven for the for- 
tunate diſcovery of the late plot, the commons paſſed 
a bill for the appointment of an annual thanks-giving 
on the 5th of November ; and it met with the ready 
aſſent of the peers and of the ſovereign. This act was 
followed by the attainder of the conſpirators, and by 
two new ſtztutes againſt popiſh recuſants. But that 
bill which was moſt pleaſing to the king contained the 
grant of a ſupply. It was at firſt propoſed that only 
two ſubſidies and four: fifteenths ſhould be allowed ; 
but, after ſome debate, the commons agreed to aug- 
ment that grant by an additional half. Many of the 
members wiſhed to delay the bill of ſupply till they 
had ſecured a redreſs of public grievances ; but the 
majority reſolved to poſtpone all demands of that na- 
ture. During this ſeſſion, an ill- founded report aroſe 
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that the king had been aſſaſſinated; and from the 2 


| general terror and anxiety which it produced, it ap- 
peared that James was by no means unpopular *7. 
After a ſeſſion of four months, the parliament was 
prorogued to the autumn; and, in that interval, the 
lords Mordaunt and Stourton, whoſe abſence from the 
houſe had concurred, with their attachment to popery, 
to render them objects of ſuſpicion, were accuſed of 
having been privy to the gun-powder plot; and the 
court of ſtar- chamber ſubjected them to. heavy fines. 


The earl of Northumberland, who had been ſeiſed at 


the firſt diſcovery of the plot, on account of his con» 
ſanguinity with Percy, was now mulcted to the a- 
mount of 30,000 pounds, for having admitted that 
delinquent into the band of penſioners, without ex- 
acting from him the uſual oaths. This ſeverity not 
being deemed ſufficient, the earl was detained for 
many years in the Tower ** 

When James had been nk with the congra- 
tulations of the kings of France and Spain, and other 
European potentates, who ſent ambafſadors extraor- 
dinary to expreſs an exterior joy at his eſcape from the 
machinations of treaſon, he was more agreeably com- 
plimented by the perſonal appearance of his brother- 
in-law the king of Denmark, who, under the eſcort of 
ſeven ſhips of war, failed through the German ocean 
to the Thames, and was met near Graveſend by the 
Britiſh monarch and his eldeſt fon, who conducted 
him to the palace of Greenwich. 'The royal gueſt was 
gratified for ſeveral weeks with a ſucceſſion of ban- 
quets, tournaments, hunting-matches, maſques, and 
every other amuſement which the taſte of his ſiſter 
(who was fond of courtly ſplendor and gaiety), or the 
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profuſe politeneſs of her conſort, could deviſe. At 
his departure, he teſtified his ſatisfaction by liberal do- 
natives, particularly by the preſent of one of his men 
of war. | 

At the next meeting of parliament, James, in the 
harangue with which he opened the ſeſſion, warmly 
recommended the union of the kingdoms of England 
and Scotland to the conſideration of the aſſembly. He 
expatiated on the advantages that would reſult to both 
nations from the propoſed coalition, which, he ſaid, 
would augment the power, proſperity, and ſecurity of 
each, convert the preſent jealouſies into a permanent 
concord and friendſhip, and render Great - Britain | 
more capable of ſupporting her friends, and more for- 
midable to her enemies. The commiſſioners who had 
been appointed to draw up articles of union now made. 
their report; and this important topic produced vio- 
lent debates in both houſes . The prejudices of the 
Engliſh againſt their ancient foes, and their apprehen- 
fions leſt the chief benefits of the union ſhould accrue 
to the latter, ſteeled them againſt all ſenſe of the true 
intereſts of the conſolidated monarchy of Britain; and, 
though James, when his parliamentary ſubjects re-aſ- 
ſembled after the winter receſs, exerted all his elo- 
quence in refuting the objections which had been made 
to his favorite ſcheme, and detailing the advantages of 
the meaſure, they were {till refractory. The efforts of 
the earl of Saliſbury and other miniſters in the upper 


houſe, and the ſplendid talents of Sir Francis Bacon in 


the lower, could not lead the legiſlature into any furth- 
er ſteps towards the incorporation, than the abolition 
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Strong complaints were made by the merchants, 
in this ſeſſion, with regard to the outrages and bar- 
barities committed by the Spaniards againſt Engliſh 
traders; but the petition which they* preſented ts 
the king and parliament met with little attention ; for 
James was too ſtudious of the cultivation of peace with 
Spain, and too eager for a marriage between prince 
Henry and one of the daughters of Philip, to make ſuch 
remonſtrances as might give diſguſt to that monarch. 

It ought not to be omitted, that, in the earlier part 


of this ſeſſion, the king delivered anſwers to a liſt of 


grievances preſented by the commons. Some of theſe 
objects of complaint he declared to be undeſerving of 
cenſure; others he promiſed to redreſs; and he leſt 
ſome to the deciſion of the courts of law. | 

While the king was harafſed by the oppoſition of 
the parliament to his ſcheme of union, he felt ſome 
alarm at the news of a provineial inſurrection. A tem- 
porary diſcontent ariſing in the minds of many of the 
inhabitants of Northamptonſhire, who complained of 
the abridgment of their right of common by the multi- 
plicity of encloſures, they afſembled in conſiderable 
numbers, and deſtroyed the fences of the land-holders. 
The ruſtics of the ſhires of Leiceſter and Warwick en- 
gaged in the ſame riotous meaſures, Regardleſs of the 
proclamations which the king iſſued againſt them, they 
continued their outrages till the ſheriffs of the re- 


ſpeCtive counties quelled them by force of arms. Some 


of their leaders were tried, condemned, and put to 
death ; and James, too humane to countenance the 
multiplied horrors of indiſcriminate execution, 2 
ſheathed the ſword of juſtice “. 
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The concerns of the king's Dutch allies now de- 


mand our renewed attention. Weary of a long war, 
the ſtates were inclined to liſten to the pacific propoſi- 
tions of their enemies. The king of Spain, finding his 
finances greatly reduced by unſucceſsful hoſtilities, 


and the commerce of his ſubjects expoſed to continual 


loſſes and interruptions, teſtified a deſire of accommo- 
dation; but the idea of relinquiſking the ſovereignty 
of the Duich provinces wounded the indignant feelings 
of Spaniſh pride, Had the ſtates been willing to re- 
cogniſe the ſovereignty either of Philip or the arch- 
duke, they might long before have obtained very fa- 
vorable terms of peace; but their love of independence 


could not brook the thoughts of ſubmitting to a re- 


vival of claims which they had long exploded. Albert 
now making freſh offers of peace, they declared that 
they would not treat with any prince who arrogated a 
power or juriſdiction over them. Their pertinacity 
in this reſpe& being invincible, he and Iſabella con- 
ſented to ſign an inſtrument, importing a dereliction 
of all pretenſions to a ſuperiority over the United Pro- 
vinces. The ſtates then agreed to a ſuſpenſion of 
hoſtilities by land for eight months; a meaſure which 
gave ſome ſurpriſe to the kings of Great-Britain and 
France, who had not received from their confederates 
2 previous intimation of it, James remonſtrated with 
them on their breach of treaty, in having entered into 
an agreement for a truce without his conſent. They 
apologiſed by mentioning the. ſhortneſs of the time 
allowed them by the archduke for giving a determi- 
nate anſwer on the ſubject of the armiſtice, The king 
was ſenſible of the fallacy of this pretext 3 but when 
Sir Noel Caron, their ambaſſador at his court, aſſhred 
him of their intention of ſending over deputies to ex- 
plain the motiyes of their conduct, and learn bis ſenti - 
ments 
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ments with regard to a future negotiation with their 
adverſaries, his diſpleaſure ſubſided ; and he refuſed 
to attend to the propoſals of the French monarch (who 
exhorted him to counteract the concluſion of a peace 
between Spain and the United Provinces), till he 
ſhould have given audience to the Dutch envoys whom 
he expected. When he had conferred with theſe mi- 
niſters, he empowered Sir Richard Spencer to co- ope- 
rate with Sir Ralph Winwood, . his refident in Holland, 
in a negotiation with the ſtates, Henry had lately ſent 
ambaſſadors to the Hague to propoſe either a renewal 
of the war with the Spaniards, or a peace of which he 
and James ſhould be guarantees. The Dutch expreſſed 
a ſtrong reluctance to a revival of hoſtilities, unleſs the 
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two kings would declare open war againſt Spain; but 


this propoſition was declined. After ſome months of 


negotiation, Henry concluded a treaty with the ſtates, 
purporting that he ſhould aſſiſt them in procuring an 
honorable and advantageous peace, and defend them 
againſt all who ſhould infringe it; while they ſtipu- 
lated to furniſh him with aid, in caſe of an invaſion of 
his realm. This league was ſucceeded by another of 
the ſame kind between James and the ſtares; and the 
latter, thus ſupported, flattered themſelves with the 
proſpect of a beneficial peace **, 

The pacific inclination of the catholic monarch 
having at length ſubdued his pride, he conſented to 
ratify the ſhort truce which the archduke had made, 
and to relinquiſh all ſovereignty over the Dutch pro- 
vinces. By gratifying the ſtates in this favorite point, 
he imagined that he might prevail on them to recede 
from their demand of a free trade to the Spanitſh ſettle- 


June, 


ments in the Indies, and to tolerate the Romiſh re- 
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ligion in their territories, Though he was difap- 
pointed in theſe reſpects, he directed the archduke to 
conclude a long truce with the ſtates; a meaſure 
which he preferred to a regular peace, from an idea 
that it left him more at liberty to revive his preten- 
fions to the ſovereignty of the United Provinces, 
After various diſputes between the negotiators deputed 


by the archduke, and thoſe who were employed by the 


ſtates, a treaty was adjuſted for a truce of twelve 
years. By this convention, Alvert renounced, for 
himſelf, Iſabella, and the king of Spain, all authority 
and juriſdiction. over the ſtates ; and a free commerce 
was allowed between the ſubjects of the contracting 
parties. Thus did the Dutch, by their courage, 
ability, prudence, and perſeverance, eſtabliſh them- 
ſelves as an independent republic, after a long and 
vigorous conteſt with the potent monarchy of Spain. 

Some French writers, deſirous of giving Henry IV, 
the chief merit of the truce which he and James me- 
diated for the ſtates, have affirmed that the Britiſh 
monarch was inclined to deſert the intereſt of his 
Belgic confederates, for whom he did not wiſh to pro- 


AR independence which they deſired ; and that 


he aſſured the king of Spain that he would not ſupport 
them in that claim : but the ſtate papers of the times 
refute theſe aſſertions **, * 


| 32. Winwood, vol. iii. Negotiations de Jeanpin, vol, iv. 
33- Winwood, vol. ii, 
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The king takes prudent meaſures for the ſettlement of 
Ireland. — He is aſſailed by parliamentary remon- 
frrances.—He concludes an alliance with the court of 
France.—He enters into a league with the proteſtant 
princes of Germany.—He loſes his eld:/t ſon Henry.— 
He marries his daughter Elizabeth to the Elector 
Palatine. 


T HE aſpect of tranquillity which Ireland exhibited 
at the time of Elizabeth's deceaſe was ſoon clouded by 
the prognoſtics of a ſtorm. 'The intrigues of the papiſts 
produced, in ſome of the principal towns of that king. 
dom, not only an oppoſition to the proclamation of 
the lawful heir of the defunct princeſs, but ſeditiqus 
attempts for the re-eſtabliſhment of the Romiſh wor- 


ſhip. But the activity and vigor of lord Montjoy, 


whom James had confirmed in the Hibernian govern- 
ment, prevented theſe commotions from riſing to an 
alarming height, He marched from Dublin at the 
head of an army, intimidated the inhabitants of Wa- 
terford, Cork, Limerick, and other towns, into ſub- 
miſſion, and, having puniſhed ſome of the inſurgents, 
gratified the remainder with a general indemnity, He 
ſoon after embarked for England, accompanied by the 
earl of Tyrone, whoſe turbulent ſpirit had given tuck 
anxiety to Elizabeth“, 

As ſome new regulations appeared to be neceflary 
for ſecuring to Ireland a permanent tranquillity, 
James turned his early attention to this important 
point. For the accompliſhment of ſo deſirable a pur- 
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poſe, he conceived that the abolition of the ancient 
cumſtoms of the Iriſh, and an extenſion of the Eng- 
ſh laws to every part of their iſland, would be the 
moſt efficacious modes of procedure. Among the cir- 
eumſtances which occaſioned ſo long an interval to 
clapſe from the nominal conqueſt of Ireland by Henry 
II. till that country was completely ſubdued, a well-in- 
formed writer * has enumerated the neglect of the ori- 
ginal Engliſh invaders, in ſuffering the Iriſh to enjoy 
the retreats of their woods and mountains, inſtead of 
driving them into the open country; the connivance 
of the former at the continuance of the barbarous 
euſtoms of the latter; the arrogant and injurious treat- 
ment which the natives received from the ſtrangers; 
and the voluntary adoption of the Iriſh modes of life 
and government by many of the deſcendants of the 


Engliſh coloniſts, prompted by views of tyranny and 


independence. Reflecting on the arbitrary power 
exerciſed by the chieftains of the iſland, on the inſecu- 
rity of the property of individuals, and on the various 
inconveniencies which they ſuffered from the low 
Nate of the arts among them, we ſhould be inclined to 
wonder at the long acquieſcence of the Iriſh plebeians 
in their original habits, did we not conſider the force 


of -prejudice, aided as it was in this inſtance by the 
abſurd conduct of the Engliſh... 


James commenced the reformation of his Hibernian 
dominions by aboliſhing the injudicious cuſtoms which 
had long precluded the bleſſings of national improve- 

ment. Having thus removed the reliques of rude an- 
tiquity, he erected a modern ſtructure of more regu- 


lar workmanſhip, and eſtabliſhed the more .commodi- 


ous fabric of Engliſh law, polity, and civiliſation, 
He obliged all the chieftains to ſurrender their lands 


2. Sir John Davies, attorney general of Ireland in the reign of 
James I, | 
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might prevent them from continuing their former ca- 
reer of tyranny and extortion. He granted to. the na- 
tives all the privileges enjoyed by the Engliſh ; he gave 
them the benefit of impartial juſtice; he allured them 
to the cultivation of the uſeful arts of life; and he neg- 
lected no ſtep which he deemed conducive to the im- 
provement of the Hibernian territories, and the in- 
creaſe of the welfare and ſelicity of the inhabitants. 
The earls of Tyrone and Tyrconnel, - Macguire, 
O'Cahan, and other Iriſh chiefs, were ſo dif- 


pleaſed at the diminution of their power, in conſe- 


quence of the regulations of James, that they entered 
into a conſpiracy againſt the Engliſh coloniſts, and 
ſent agents to the continent to ſolicit the aid of the 
catholic powers. Their intrigues being detected, they 
made their eſcape out of their native country, and took 
refuge in the popiſh courts . Soon after their retreat, 
Sir Cahir O'Dogharty, an enterpriſing youth, inflam- 
ed with the ſpirit of independence, and with a ſtrong 
animoſity againſt the Engliſh, which he had for ſome 
time concealed under the appearance of friendly ſub- 
miſſion, roſe in arms, and maſſacred the garriſotis of 
ſeveral forts; but he was ſlain before he had received 
the foreign ſuccours which he expected; and his death 
put an end to the rebellion. Some of his adherents 
were executed as traitors ; and the confiſcations which 
reſulted from his raſh enterpriſe, and from the late at- 
tempts of Tyrone and Tyrconnel, furniſhed James 
with an opportunity of promoting the general benefit 


of Ireland by the plantation of new colonies. The dif- 


3. Diſcovery of the Cauſes Why Ireland was not ſooner ſ1bducd, 
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ferent rebellions of the Iriſh againſt Elizabeth had 
produced ample forfeitures ; and that princeſs had diſ- 
tributed a great part of theſe acquiſitions among the 


i Engliſh, ſeveral of whom had made ſome progreſs in 


A.D. 
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the arts of colonial and agricultural improvement. A 
conſiderable part of the province of Ulſter having now 


devolved to the crown, in conſequence of the treaſon- 
able conduct of the proprietors, James reſolved to al- 
lot the lands to ſuch of his ſubjects as would under- 
take, on certain conditions, the formation of a regular 
ſettlement. That no perſon might receive a larger 
portion than he could conveniently plant, the greateſt 


ſhare was fixed at 2000 acres. The undertaters (as 


they were called) were reſpectively required to build a 
ſtrong caſtle, if they engaged for the largeſt ſhares; 


or a ſubſtantial houſe, for a middle ſhare ; or, for the 


ſmalleſt portion, a bawn or fortified court. Their 
tenants were directed to build houſes near the caſtle or 
principal manſion, for the purpoſes of mutual protec- 
tion. The king conſented to furniſh them, gratis, for 


the firſt two years, with as much timber as would be 


requiſite z and, for. their further encouragement, he 


.permitted them, for the ſpace of five years, to import 
into Ireland, from any part of Great-Britain, mate- 
rials for buiiding and huſbandry, cattle, and all kinds 
of proviſion, without the payment of cuſtoms; and 

alſo to export, for ſeven years, on the ſame eaſy terms, 


ſuch commodities as the lands now diſtributed ſhould 


produce. Theſe propoſals occaſioned numerous appli- 


eations from the enterpriſing inhabitants of Great- 


Britain; and the Iriſh being allowed to join in the 
- ſcheme, the ſhares were quickly appropriated. 


The citizens of London engaged with alacrity in 
the colonial project. A party of them entered into a 
ſociety, which was incorporated under the title of 
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D 
« The Governor and Aſſiſtants of the new Plantation of 
« Ulſter.” Under their auſpices, the town of Derry 
was rebuilt z and it received, from it's new founders, 
the appellation of London-Derry. Well-built towns 


began to appear in different parts of Ulſter agricul- 


ture and manufactures ſoon flouriſhed: in diſtricts 
which had hitherto been the ſeats of indolence and 
barbariſm; the ſpirit of commerce was introduced; 
and, by the inſtitution of free- ſchools, the advantages 
of education were diſſeminated. The ſucceſs of the 
Ulſter plantation encouraged the king to eſtabliſh co- 
lonies in the province of Leinſter ; and, from his lau- 


dable attention to the affairs of Ireland, that kingdom, 


inſtead of being a burthen, became a valuable appen- 
dage to the crown of Great-Britain *. 

While James was taking meaſures for the beneficial 
culture of kis Hibernian realm, he promoted the coloni- 
ſation of ſuch parts of North-America as had been diſ- 
covered by navigators in the Engliſh ſervice. Virginia 
being repreſented to him as an excellent ſituation for a 
colony, and the attempts to plant it in the late reign 
having failed only for want of proper encouragement, he 
had incorporated two companies * for a renewal of the 
ſchemes of plantation. The adventurers made a good 
uſe of the powers with which they were furniſhed 
and, in the third year after their voyage, the king ſent 
over 400 men to reinforce the colony. He ſoon after 
diſpatched another ſupply ; and the Virginian ſettle- 
ment, the firſt which the Engliſh planted in America, 


gradually attained a ſtate of reſpectability. New- 


5. Cox's Hibernia Anglicana, vol. ii.—Harris's Hibernica, 
6. In the year 1606. 7. Sir George Somers, who 
failed from England with a part of this reinſorcement, was wrecked in 
the neighbourhood of the Bermudas ; and this accident gave. occaſion 
to the foundation of a Britiſh colony on thoſe iſlands. 
found 
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perſons of diſtinction to coloniſe that iſland ; a ſcheme 
in which they engaged with a company of merchants. 
The fiſheries on that coaſt were ſoon rendered ſubſer- 
vient to the increaſe of commerce, and became an uſe- 
ful nurſery of ſeamen. 

Prompted by the fame ſpirit of commercial i improve- 
ment, James, about this time, granted a new charter 
to a company which his predeceſſor had erected for the 
proſecution of diſcoveries in India, and the eſtabliſh- 
ment of a regular traſſic with the inhabitants of that 
opulent region. 'The additional privileges which the 
members of this ſociety obtained from the king, ſtimu- 
lated them to cultivate, with redoubled ardor, the ad- 
rantages of oriental intercourſe. 
| The earl of Saliſbury, the able and indefatigable 
miniſter of James, promoted the colonial and com- 
mercial views of his ſovereign, not only by his advice, 
but by occaſional contributions from his private purſe. 


This nobleman had ſucceeded the earl of Dorſet in the 


office of high treaſurer ; in which capacity he gave an 
account of the king's debts and diſburſements, in a 
parliament which now aſſembled after an interval of 
near three years. Among other particulars, he ſtated 


the very conſiderable debt in which the crown had 


been involved at the acceſſion of James, a great part 
of which he had paid; the expences attending the mi- 


| Htary eſtabliſhment in Ireland, and the ſuppreſſion of 
 O'Dogharty's revolt; the inadequacy of the king's re- 


venue to his ordinary expenditure ; and the neceſlity 
of making a due proviſion for his offspring, particu- 
larly for his eldeft ſon, who was on the point of re- 
ceiving a ſolemn inveſtiture of the dignity of prince of 


Wales. On theſe grounds, the treaſurer, in a confe- 
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rence between the lords and commons, requeſted 2 — D. 


preſent ſupply to the amount of 600,000 /. and a perma- 
nent grant of 200, oool. per annum. To promote a com- 
pliance with theſe demands, he promiſed, in the king's 
name, a redreſs of grievances. The commons wiſhed 
to be previouſly informed what ſpecific retribution his 
majeſty would make them z but the miniſter repre- 


ſenting it as diſreſpectful to the ſovereign to demand 


from him the prior mention of conditions, they agreed 
to give a general aſſurance of their inclination to re- 
lieve his neceſſities *. 

The grievances firſt ſtated by the commons were 
| ſuch as aroſe from the reliques of the feudal ſyſtem. 
They were particularly defirous of the ſuppreſſion of 
wardſhips; but they were unwilling to offer the king 
a reaſonable compenſation for the dereliction of that 
branch of power and profit. Frequent debates took 
place on this head, various communications paſſed be- 
tween the king and the parliament, and repeated con- 
ferences were maintained between the upper and lower 
houſe ; and it was at length agreed, that, if his ma- 
jeſty would aboliſh wardſhip and purveyance, baniſh 
informers, demand no old debts, claim no lands which 
had been ſixty years out of his poſſeſſion, conſent that 
all his patents ſhould be interpreted more favorably for 
the ſubject than for himſelf, and grant ſome other re- 
queſts, a perpetual annuity of 200, oco /. ſhould be 
ſettled on him and his heirs ®. The means of provid- 
ing for this revenue ſeemed to require ſo much deli- 
beration, that the final Sifu was deferred till the 
next ſeſſion. 

In addition to the points which the king agreed to 
give up in return for the propoſed annuity, he grati- 

8. Winwood's Memorials, vol. iii. p. 123—125.—Parliam. Hiſt. 
vol. v. 9. Winwood, vol. iii. p. 194.—Parl. Hiſt. vol. v. 
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fied the commons in ſome leſs important objects con- 
cerning which they had remonſtrated. But his con- 
ceſſions did not content them; and the diſpleaſure 
which they felt at his refuſal of ſome of their demands, 

excceded the ſatisfaction which they received from his 
accuicſcence i in others. 

The diſcretionary powers and ad proceedings 
of the high commiſſion court having produced a re- 
monſtrance from the commons, the king juſtified the 
inſtitution, and declined all innovations in it, though 
he promiſed to attend to any complaints which might 
be made againſt particular abuſes in the practice of 
that court. The houſe having alſo complained of the 
frequency of royal proclamations, and of their being 
carried to an extent unwarranted by law, he conſented 
to ſubject his paſt edicts of this kind to the reviſion of 
the privy-council and the judges, and declared that 
none ſhould be iſſued in future but ſuch as were con- 
ſiſtent with the laws of the realm, and were authoriſed 
by precedents derived from the happieſt times of the 
.Engliſh government 

Another circumſtance of which the commons 
complained was the king's augmentation of the cuſtoms 
without the conſent of parliament. He alleged, in 
anſwer to their remonſtrance on this head, that he 


-only followed a practice which many of his predeceſ- 


ſors had obſerved; that the great increaſe in the value 
of commodities had rendered it neceſſary to alter thoſe 
rates which were proportioned to an ancient valua- 


tion; and that the principal merchants had aſſented to 


the alterations which he had made. He deſired that they 
would abſtain from debating his right of impoſing 
taxes on articles of commerce z but they perſiſted in 


10. Parl. Hiſt. vol. v. 


aſſerting 


aſſerting the parliamentary right in oppoſition to that 
which he arrogated **. : 

The zeal of the commons for liberty and privilegg 
prompted them to make vehement complaints of the 
dangerous doctrines advanced by a civilian named 
Cowel, whoſe definitions of political terms, in a juri- 
dical dictionary called the Interpreter, were more con- 
ſonant with the code of Juſtinian than with the maxims 
of the Engliſh conſtitution. James affirmed, that, 
whatever might be his private opinion concerning the 
extent of the royal prerogative, or the principles of 
the civil law, he did not with to infringe the municipal 
laws and peculiar cuſtoms of the realm; and he con- 
ſented to ſuppreſs Cowel's book by proclamation *. 

The reluctance of the lower houſe to the grant of a 
ſupply, and the ſucceſhve remonſtrances which the 
king received, induced him to ſend for both houſes to 
White-hall, that he might influence their feelings by 
his powers of rhetoric. But his harangue was not cal- 
culated to ſoften the ſpirit of oppoſition; for he ele- 
vated the regal power to a height which diſguſted all 
the friends of liberty . Though he endeavoured to 
remove the apprehenſions which his ſubjects might 
conceive of his practiſing the arbitrary doctrines which 
he aſſerted, by diſclaiming all intentions of governing 
by any other maxims than thoſe-which were juſtified 
by law, his avowed theory confirmed that jealouſy 
which had been long entertained of him. 


t. Id. ibid.— Winwood, vol. iii. 12. Winwood, 
vol. iii.— Parl. Hiſt. 

13. Winwood, vol. iii. p. 175. Wilſon, the hiſtorian of this reign, 
has been accuſed by the author of the Parliamentary Hiſtory of in- 
venting a ſpeech on this occaſion, to blacken the memory of James; 
but the moſt exceptionable part of it, that which relates to the pre- 
rogative, is confirmed by an account which a friend of Sir Ralph 
Winwood wrote to him at the time. The cenſure, therefore, is ill- 
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Though the king earneſtly entreated the commons 
to recruit his exhauſted ſinances, two months elapſed 
hetween this ſpeech and the enactment of a bill of ſup- 
ply 3 and the whole grant ſcarcely exceeded 100,000 


pounds, excluſive of a contribution from the clergy. 


He then, by a prorogation, diſmiſſed the parliament 
with a moderate anſwer to ſome complaints of the 
lower houſe “. 

In the midſt of theſe parliamentary proceedings, the 
king was appriſed of the death of his illuſtrious ally, 
Henry IV. of France, who was aſſaſſinated in his me- 
tropolis by a bigoted ruſſian named Ravaillac **. Such 
a prince merited a better fate. He poſſeſſed a happy 
mixture of great accompliſhments and amiable quali- 
ties. At the time of his murder, he was preparing 


for a military expedition, under-the pretence of reſcu- 


ing Juliers, a part of the inheritance of the houſe of 
Cleves, from the hands of the archduke Leopold; 
though there is reaſon to think that he aimed at a 
greater object, from the numerous army which he had 
levied, and from his deſire of humbling the formidable 
power of the houſe of Auftria, that a due balance 
might be preſerved among the potentates of Europe. 


As James interpoſed in the difpute concerning the 


ſucceſſion to the dominions of the duke of Cleves, 
ſome remarks on that head will not be ſuperfluous. 
The elector of Brandenburg and the duke of Newburg 
claimed the whole inheritance; while the duke of 
Deux-Ponts, and the marquis of Burgaw, reſpectively 
demanded a fourth part of it. The emperor (Rodol- 


14. During this ſeſſion, prince Henry, on the 4th of June, received 
inveſtiture of the dignity of prince of Wales. The ceremony was 
performed with extraordinary magnificence ; and though he was only 
in his ſeventeenth year, he was put in poſſeſſion of the revenues of 
that principality, as well as thoſe of the dukedom of Cornwall and 
earldom of Cheſter. 15. Winwood, vol. iii. p. 158. 
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. deceaſed duke ſhould be fequeſtered in his hands, but 


alleged, devolved to him for want of heirs male, the four 
competitors above - mentioned founding their pre- 


Leopold to enforce the ſequeſtration z but the generali- 
ty of the inhabitants refuſed to ſubmit to that meaſure, 
The archduke, however, found means to obtain poſe 
ſeſſion of the city of Juliers; and, on the other hand, 
the elector and the duke of Newburg agreed to join in 
defending againſt all oppoſers the territories which they 
claimed, till the cauſe ſhould be decided by arbitration. 
This agreement being notified to the king of Great- 
Britain, he declared, by a manifeſto, his approbation 
of it, and his intention- of promoting the amicable ad- 
juſtment of the diſpute. Leopold refuſing to relin- 
quiſh Juliers, the elector and the duke reſolved to be- 
ſiege that city; and James, finding it expedient to 
have recourſe to arms, directed Sir Edward Cecil to 
join the two princes with 4000 Britiſh infantry. Hen- 
ry IV, alſo engaged to aſſiſt them; and, as it was con- 
cluded that this was not his ſole aim, it has been ſuſ- 
pected that the court of Bruſſels, or that of Madrid, 
apprehenſive of the deſigns of a warlike and ambitious 

monarch, inſtigated Ravaillac to the atrocious deed 

which he perpetrated. However that may be, Henry's 

widow, Mary de Medicis, who was appointed regent 
of France during the minority of her ſon Lewis XIII. 

ſupplied the German princes with x body of troops; 
and Juliers was inveſted by an army of Germans, 
French, Engliſh, Scots, and Dutch. The forces of 
James acquired great reputation by their gallant be- 
haviour during the ſiege; and the place was ſoon 
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obliged to ſurrender **. The conteſt for the ſucceſ- 
fion, however, was not t decided for many years; and, 
in the hoſtilities which paſſed between the elector and 
the duke of Newburg, the Dutch aſſiſted the former, 
and the Spaniards the latter; till the two princes, 
weary of. contention, agreed to a partition of the diſ- 
puted inheritance. The queen-regent of France being 
inclined to a renewal of the alliance which ſubſiſted 
between her deceaſed conſort and his Britannic majeſty, 
James readily acceded to the propoſition ; and a de- 
fenſive league was quickly concluded between him and 
the young king. He was gratified, on this. occaſion, 
with the payment of 60,000 J. in part of the ſum due 
to the crown of England from Henry IV.“. 

When the Engliſh parliament re-afſembled, little 
harmony prevailed between the king and the commons. 
The diſcuſſion of the propoſal for a commutation of 
wardſhips, purveyance, &c. for a permanent annuity, 
was reſumed without effect. From ſome obſervations 
contained in the epiſtle of a cotemporary (for the 
journals of the lower houſe, for this ſeſſion, are loſt), 
it is probable that James objected to ſeveral of the de- 
mands ſtated in the memorial concerning the great 
contract (as the above-mentioned propoſal was ſtyled) ; 


and that he wiſhed to obtain conſiderable pecuniary 


aſſiſtance, without any material retribution on his part. 
The commons, however, peremptorily refuſed to grant 
any contribution without an adequate recompence ; 
and when the king found them pertinacious in their 
diſregard of his neceſſities, he diſſolved the parliament 
by a proclamation, in which he threw out ſome re- 

16. Winwood, vol. FA | 17. Winw 00d, vol. iii —Rym. 


Fed. vol. xvi, 13, Addreſſed to Sir Ra- ph Winwood, 
Dec. r, 1610, Winmwood's Memorials, vol. iii. p. 234. 


flexious 


n 
flexions on the incompliant behaviour of his legiſlative 
ſubjects, who had fruſtrated his“ expectation of a 
c good concluſion of ſome weighty cauſes, calculated 
ce not only for the ſupply of his neeeſſities, but for the 
« eaſe and freedom of his people; and had rejected 
various propoſals made by him, “ far ſurpaſſing the 
« favors and graces of former times, both in nature and 


« yalue '?,” * 


Though the parliament refuſed to relieve the king” 
pecuniary wants, he was not the more diſpoſed to cul- 
tivate the virtues of prudence and ceconemy. He till 
indulged his habits of inconſiderate expenditure, and 
was ſtill prodigal of his bounties to his countrymen 
and favorites. The chief object of his preſent regard 
was a North-Briton of the name of Carr, who had been 
one of his pages before his acceſſion to the Engliſh 
throne, and who, after a continental tour, in which 
he had improved his exterior accompliſhments, had 
preſented himſelf at court, and met with a very fa- 
vorable reception from James. As this monarch had 
a ſtrong predilection for the ſociety of men of graceful 
figure and other perſonal attractions, however contemp- 
tible they were in point of mental endowment, he was 
charmed with the appearance of Carr; and that af- 
piring youth cultivated the royal favor with ſuch ſuc- 
ceſs, that he quickly attained an extraordinary degree 
of power, wealth, and influence. He procured ſome 
valuable grants of land ; was promoted, on the death 
of the earl of Dunbar, who had long been conſidered 
as a favorite at court, to the office of treaſurer of Scot- 
land; was raiſed to the peerage, by the title of viſ- 
count Rocheſter ; and dignified with the order of the 
Garter “. 

19. Continuation of Stow. | 20. Camd. Ann. Jac. I. 
»=Wilſon's Life of Ja m 
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While James thus diſplayed a weakneſs of partiality 
for an unworthy courtier, he exhibited ſtrong ſymp- 
toms of political jealouſy, on hearing of the eſcape of 
his couſin, Arabella Stuart. He had been conſtantly 


apprehenſive leſt the mal-contents of his realm ſhould 


make this lady the tool of their ſeditious intrigues z 
and ſhe had ſo arouſed his fears by giving her hand to 
William Seymour, who, like herſelf, was a deſcendant 
of the ſeventh Henry, that he had confined her in a 
private houſe, and ſent the object of her choice to the 
Tower **. After ſhe had been near 2 twelvemonth in 
cuſtody, ſhe eſcaped in diſguiſe, and haſtened to meet 
Seymour, who had, on the ſame day, artfully releaſed 
himſelf from his impriſonment, It was their intention 
to retire to the continent ; but Arabella did not ac- 
compliſh her deſire; for ſhe was apprehended before 
her huſband had joined her, and conveyed to the 
Tower. Seymour, notwithſtanding a vigilant purſuit, . 
conſequent on a royal proclamation, arrived ſafely in 
Flanders. The king's illiberal jealouſy detained Ara- 


bella a priſoner till her death, which happened four 


years afterwards, 

James's political apprehenſions were ſucceeded by 
religious inquietudes, Conrad Vorſtius, a German 
divine, had been invited to Leyden to ſucceed the ce- 
lebrated Arminius in the theological chair of that 


uniyerſity. As the new profeſſor not only ſupported 


the Arminian doctrine of free-will in oppoſition to the 
predeſtinarian ſyſtem of Calyin, but entertained ſuch 
other opinions as were deemed heretical and impious, 


21. Winwood, vol. iii. p. 201,—Seymour was the ſon of Edward 
earl of Hertford (grandſon of the protector Somerſet), who, being the 
fon of lady Catharine Grey, grand-daughter of Mary, the ſiſter gf 
Henry VIII. would, if the will of that monarch had been regarded, 


days aſcended the throne of England in preference to James. 


den * 
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denying the immenſity, infinity, immutability, and a> 
other attributes which the orthodox have aſſigned to | 
the Deity, the zeal of the Britiſh monarch was ſo 
highly inflamed, that he commanded Sir Ralph Win- 
wood to remonſtrate with the ſtates of Holland, in his 
name, againſt the encouragement of a wretch who me- 
rited exemplary puniſhment for his infamous hereſies. 
The ſtates not being diſpoſed to regard the inter- 
ference of James, he renewed his remonſtrances, and 
intimated, that the toleration of ſuch a blaſphemous 
monſler was incompatible with the enjoyment of his 
friendſhip. They promiſed to diſmiſs him; but did 
not take any ſteps for that purpoſe, till a repetition of 

the officious applications of their royal ally induced 
them to adopt a reſolution of excluding the obnoxious = = 
divine from the profeſſorſhip, and ſending him to ſome 
obſcure town in Holland, where he ſhould be required 
to write againſt thoſe heterodox tenets which he had 
advanced. As he did not comply with this requiſi- 
tion, he was pronounced an heretic, ſome years after- 
wards, by the ſynod of Dordrecht, and ſentenced to a 
perpetual baniſhment from the Dutch territories. 

Sjr Ralph Winwood, who had acted with preat 
ſpirit in the affair of Vorſtius, was ſoon after employ- 
ed in the proſecution of. an object more conſiſtent 
with his character than the ſpeculations of religious 
diſpute. For the ſupport of the proteſtant intereſt, he 
was directed by James to conclude an alliance with 
the German princes of the evangelical union, who 
were deſirous of ſtrengthening themſelves againſt the 
encroachments of the houſe of Auſtria. By this 
treaty, the king agreed to aſſiſt them againſt any ate 
taek with 4-00 men, and to receive from them, in 
caſe of his ſuſtaining any aggreſſion, a moiety of that 

32. Winwaod, vol. iii, ad annos 1611 et 1612. 
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ſuccour **. The chief of the allies whom he procured 
on this occaſion, were the elector of Brandenburg, 
the elector Palatine, and the landgrave of Heſſe. 

The connexions of James with the German princes 
ſuggeſted the idea of marrying Elizabeth, his only ſur- 
viving daughter, to one of his proteſtant confederates. 
The perſonage on whom he fixed his eye was Fre- 
deric V. elector Palatine, whoſe dominions were re- 
ſpectable and flouriſhing. This prince was pleaſed 
with the proſpect of ſo honorable an alliance; and 
he ſent ambaſſadors into England to adjuſt the terms 
of the match. Before it took effect, the king ſuſtain- 
ed an unfortunate diminution of his family by the de- 
ceaſe of Henry prince of Wales, who was carried off 
by a fever in the nineteenth year of his age. The 
deaths of princes are frequently attributed to poiſon; 
and a ſtrong ſuſpicion aroſe that this amiable youth 


had fallen a victim, either to that hatred which the 


courts of Madrid and Bruſſels bore to him for his con- 
ſcientious attachment to the proteſtant faith, or to the 
reſentment of the king's favorite, the viſcount Ro- 
cheſter, whoſe character and proceedings had excited 
the diſguſt of Henry. But theſe ſurmiſes were con- 
tradicted by the phyſicians who attended the prince, 
and by the ſurgeons who opened his body, no appear- 
ances being obſerved that could give ſufficient ſupport 
to the rumor of poiſonous applications. 

Great were the expectations which the public enter- 
tained of this prince; and, from a review of his cha- 
racter, there is reaſon to conclude, that, had he lived 


to mount the throne, he would have exerciſed the 


functions of ſovereignty with diſtinguiſhed ability, 
judgment, and integrity. His apprehenſion was acute, 
23. Winwood, vol. a, P 357. 24. Birch's Life of 
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and his memory retentive; and while he enriched his 
mind with the treaſures of multifarious knowledge, 
his defire of improvement was conſtantly and forcibly 
ſtimulated by his progreſſive attainments. To his ſkill 
in the belles lettres, he added an acquaintance with 
ſeveral branches of ſcience; and to the learned and in- 
genious he was a liberal patron. He had great taſte 
in the polite arts; and he encouraged thoſe of more 
obvious utility. Being of a bold and active ſpirit, he 
had a propenſity to martial exerciſes; and it is pro- 
bable, that, in a time of war, he would have revived, 
by his own example, the remembrance of the glorious 
achievements of Britiſh proweſs. His court was the 
reſort of merit of every denomination ; and viſitants 
retired from his preſence with lively ſentiments of ad- 
miration, excited by his propriety of demeanor, his 
politeneſs, good ſenſe, ſincerity, magnanimity, and 
other virtues and accompliſhments. Though gene- 
rous and hoſpitable, he managed his revenues 
with a laudable œconomy; and, though deſirous of 
maintaining that magnificence which his dignified 
ſtation demanded, he was averſe to the ſuperfluities of 
pageantry. He was modeſt, humane, temperate, juſt, 
and devout; and, by the great and good qualities 
which he diſplayed, he acquired both the eſteem and 
affection of the people, who deplored his immature 
death as a national calamity. 

The elector Palatine, eager for the poſſeſſion of his 
deſtined bride, had arrived in England before Henry 
was attacked by his laſt indiſpoſition z and, as the 
prince was a cordial approver of the match propoſed 
for his ſiſter, he treated Frederic with marks of high 
regard, and pratified the proteſtant ſtranger with his 
frequent ſociety. The eleCtor's grief for the death of 

an accompliſhed prince to whom he was on the point 
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A.D. of being allied, was diſſipated by the joy of his ap- 

_ proaching nuptials, and by the ſucceſſive feſtivities and 

diverſions with which he was entertained. When he had 

continued near four months in England, he received 

— bay in form the hand of the princeſs Elizabeth ; and, in 

Feb. 14. the following ſpring, he conducted his bride to his own 
dominions **. | 


26. Camd. Ann. Jac. I,—Winwood, vol. iii. 
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James ſubmits himſelf to the control of an upſiart favorite. 
— He contrives various means for the relief of his neceſ- 
fities—He diſſolves the parliament on account of the un- 
complying ſpirit of the commons. —A new favorite ap- 
pears at court.—The earl of Somer ſet falls into diſgrace; 
and is condemned for his concern in the death of Sir 
Thomas Overbury. — Fames reſtores the cautionary 
towns to the Dutch. — He endeavours to re-eſtabliſh 
epiſcopacy in Scotland. — Sir Walter Raleigh makes an 
unſucceſsful expedition to South=- America and is be- 
headed after his return to E land 


Tur mind of James, though cultivated by learn- 


ing, was neither ſtrong nor judicious. It did not pre- 


vent him from fixing his affections on improper ob- 
jects, or from reſigning himſelf to the guidance of in- 
ſinuating minions. The viſcount Rocheſter had for 


ſome years been conſidered as a powerful favorite; 


but, while the earl of Saliſbury lived, the ſuperior abi- 
lity-and the great experience of that faithful miniſter 
repreſſed the complete eſtabliſhment of the influence 
of the Scottiſh upſtart. The earls death, however, 
which happened a few months before that of the prince 
of Wales, left the ambitious viſcount without control. 
The elegant perſon of Rocheſter, concurring with 


the luſtre of his proſperity, attracted the attention of 


the courtly fair; and the lady Frances Howard (daugh- 
ter of the earl of Suffolk), who had been marricd at an 
early age to the young earl of Eſſex, fixed her amorous 
regards on the favorite of the ſovereign. As the lady 
was beautiful and accompliſhed, the viſcount returned 
her paſſion with * ardor, and commenced a con- 
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nexion which ended in his diſgrace. His moſt in- 
timate friend was Sir Thomas Overbury, a man of 
learning and capacity, whoſe inſtructions had been 
uſeful in preparing him for the miniſterial functions, 
and whom he employed as his aſſiſtant in the depart- 
ment of ſecretary of ſtate; an office which Rocheſter 
diſcharged after the deceaſe of the earl of Saliſbury, 
without being formally inveſted with it. Having men- 
tioned to Sir Thomas his affection for the counteſs of 
Eſſex, he promoted his intrigue by epiſtles of that gen- 


. tleman's compoſition 3 but when he intimated a deſire 


of procuring her divorce, that he might enter into a 
lawſul union with one whoſe charms he now enjoyed 
by clandeſtine intercourſe, he found his friend aſtoniſh- 
ed at the imprudence of the ſcheme. Unconvinced 
by the diſſuaſive arguments of Overbury, he reſolyed 
to proſecute his purpoſe ; and when, at his next inter- 
view with the counteſs, he informed her of the ſtrong 
averſion which Sir Thomas had expreſſed to the pro- 
ject, and of the freedom with which he had ſpoken of 
her character, ſhe was filled with rage and reſentment, 
and urged her paramour to, take vengeance on a falſe 


friend who ſo arrogantly oppoſed his wiſhes, repro- 


bated his intentions, and vilified the object of his 


love. It was afterwards concerted between her and 
the viſcount, that an embaſly ſhould be offered to Sir 


Thomas, which he ſhould be adviſed by the favorite 
to decline; a refuſal which the latter ſhould ſo aggra- 
vate to the king, as to prevail on him to impriſon the 
preſumptuous knight. This contrivance was quickly 
adopted; and when Overbury had been ſent to the 


| Tower, the counteſs reſolved to complete her revenge by 
the medium of poiſon. Her influence over her lover ob- 


tained his acquieſcence in her flagitious propoſal ; and 


| the carl of Northampton (her great-uncle) was ſo in- 


flamed 


n 


flamed with her repreſentations of the ſuppoſed affront 
which Sir Thomas had offered to her family, that he 
did not ſeruple to promote his deſtruction. In the 
mean time, a ſuit was inſtituted by the counteſs for a 
divorce from her huſband, whom ſhe accuſed of im- 
potence. The earl, who, after his return from his 
travels, had attempted to conſummate his marriage, had 
found her unfriendly to his careſſes; and, either from 
a natural frigidity, or a temporary one produced by 
her repulſive diſguſt, he did not perform the connubial 
duties. As he confeſſed that he had found himſelf 
impotent with regard to her, the delegates, after ſeve- 
ral hearings, pronounced the marriage null. Before 
the promulgation of this ſentence, her agents had at- 
tempted to poiſon Overbury ; but the ſtrength of his 
conſtitution baffled for ſome months the ſucceſſive ef- 
forts made for his deſtruction. On ppetence of re- 
moving the bodily complaints which the infamous 
practices of his enemies had brought upon him, an 
empoiſoned clyſter was at length adminiſtered to him, 
which terminated his life in a few hours. Though his 
death gave riſ2 to ſuſpicion, the circumſtances of it 
were not fully known to the public for a conſiderable 
time. 

The compunction which the favorite could not but 
feel for the murder of his friend, was allayed by the 
ſmiles of his prince, the attractions of beauty, and the 
joys of increaſing opulence. James, who had meanly 
interfered in the promotion of the divorce between the 
earl and counteſs of Eſſex, now encouraged the match 
which his minion ſo eagerly deſired; and, when the 
viſcount had been advanced by his deluded maſter to 
the dignity of earl of Somerſet, he ſolemniſed, with 
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extraordinary ſplendor, his marriage with the partner 
of his guilt. 

In concert with his father-in-law, the earl of Suf- 


folk, who had ſucceeded the earl of Saliſbury as high 
treaſurer, Somerſet propoſed various means for the re- 


lief of the king's indigence, being confident of deriving, 
from the inconſiderate liberality of James, no ſmall 
ſhare of the public contributions. Titles of honor were 
ſold to ſuch as offered the higheſt price; particularly 
the new dignity of baronet, which had been inſtituted 


during Saliſbury's adminiſtration *. Conſiderable ſums 


were procured under the idea of a benevolence or free 
gift; much greater ſums were obtained by way of 
loan; ſeveral monopolies were granted; and other 
modes of recruiting the exchequer were deviſed and 
executed. But ſuch was the king's want of ceconomy, 
and ſo great was his burthen of debt, that theſe ſup- 
plies were altogether inadequate to his exigencies. He 
therefore reſolved to convoke a new parliament, and 
appeal to the generoſity or juſtice of the legiſlature for 
his relief. When the two houſes aſſembled, he endea- 
voured, by a long and elaborate ſpeech, to conciliate 
their indulgence, allay-their jealouſy of his exertions 
of prerogative, and remove their reluctance to pecu- 
niary grants. On the fifth day of the ſeſſion, he deli- 
vered another harangue to his parliamentary ſubjects, 
in which he promiſed, for the ſupplies which he ex- 
pected from them, ſuch acts of retribution as might 


- Juſtly be deemed ſatisfactory. Theſe conceſſions were 


contained in eleven bills, and principally related.to the 
diminution of the charges and trouble of the ſubject 
in all concerns with the crown. 

2. The pretence of eſtabliſhing this hereditary title was for the pro- 
motion of the coloniſation of Uiſter by the ſums which ſhould be paid 
for an honor that ſo nearly approached to the peerage. 

3. Parl. Hiſt, vol v. 
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The commons treated the king's offers with contempt, 
and teſtified as incompliant a ſpirit as their .immedlate 
predeceſſors. They made mention of various grie- 
vances, without the redreſs of which, it was ſaid, no 
ſupply would be granted. They particularly complain- 
ed of the king's having advanced the cuſtoms without 
the concurrence of his parliament z a conduct which 
they repreſented as a groſs violation of the principles 
of the conſtitution, and the privileges of the ſubject. 


They deſired a conference on this head with the peers; 


but the latter, unwilling to enter into the diſcuſſion of 
a point which was likely to produce much altercation, 
declined the propoſal. The biſhop of Lincoln {Dr. 
Richard Neile) having oppoſed the deſire of the com- 
mons in terms of aſperity, they ſent a meſſage to the 
lords to demand ſatisfaction for the reflexions thrown 
out by the prelate. Having repeated their meſſage, 
they were informed that the biſhop had ſolemnly diſ- 
claimed all intentions of offence; and the diſpute im- 
mediately ceaſed. 
A report prevailed at the opening of the ſeffiong 
that the king's friends had been very active in their 
endeavours to influence the elections; and, though 
James denied that he had given the leaſt countenance 
to any interpoſition of that kind, there appears to have 
been ſome truth in the rumor. Sir Thomas Parry, 
having been accuſed of promoting the election of ſuch 
as were friendly to the court, was required to anſwer 
at the bar of the houſe for his irregular proceedings z 
and, on his non-appearance, he was puniſhed with ex- 
pulſion. A celebrated hiſtorian has ridiculed the jea- 
louſy evinced by the commons on this occaſion, as 
ariſing from an ignorance of the principles of liberty *; 


4. © So ignorant were the commons, that they knew not this inci- 


dent to be the firſt infallible ſymptom of any regular or eſtabliſhed 
liberty.” Hume. 
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but he did not conſider that, though the exertion of 
ſuch an influence argued the poſſeſſion of ſome degree 
of freedom among the people, the increaſe of it might 


be attended with danger to public liberty. 


As the commons perſiſted in their reſolution of ſe- 
curing a redreſs of grievances, particularly in the ar- 
ticle of the cuſtoms, before the grant of a ſupply, 
James was ſo diſguſted, that he fignified to them, by 
their ſpeaker, his intention of diſſolving the parlia- 
ment, if the queſtion of a ſubſidy ſhould not be diſ- 
cuſſed without delay. Perceiving that they were till 
reſolute in oppoſing his wiſhes, he ſigned a commiſ- 
ſion for a diſſolution, without giving his aſſent to a 
ſingle bill. This was not the only mark which he 
exhibited of his diſcontent; for he ſingled out ſome of 
the leaders of the oppoſition, and committed them to 


priſon, by way of puniſhment for what he conſidered 


as tumultuous and ſeditious behaviour. It may eaſily 
be conceived; from the increaſe of the ſpirit cf liberty 


in that age, that the conduct of James, on this occa- 


ſion, excited a high degree of public clamor. 
The king was ſtill under the direction of the earl of 


Somerſet; but the haughtineſs and rapacity of that 


nobleman, the envy which attended his extraordinary 
elevation, and the averſion of the Engliſh to the go- 
vernment of a North-Briton, produced a ſtrong party 
againſt him. The queen and prince Charles having 
joined the phalanx of his enemies, he began to pro- 


gnoſticate his ruin, particularly as his guilty conſcience 


tortured him with apprehenſions of the diſcovery of his 
concern in the murder of Sir 'Thomas Overbury. His 
ſerious reflexions on ſo atrocious a crime threw a 
vifible gloom over his ſpirits; a circumſtance which 
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gave ſome diſguſt to the king, who wiſhed to obſerve SY / 
a ſucceſſion of mirth and pleaſantry, mingled with oc- 
caſional buffoonery, in the deportment of his compa- 
nions. But the royal affection for him would have 
been longer retained, had not his adverſaries brought 
forward a new object, calculated to make a forcible 
impreſſion on the frivolous mind of James. This was 
George Villiers (a younger ſon of a reſpectable family, 
ſeated at Brokeſby in Leiceſterſhire) ; who, being poſ- 
ſeſſed of the advantages of handſome features and 
a graceful perſon, the effect of which he ſtudiouſly in- 
creaſed by the elegance of his apparel, ſtruck the king 
with admiration at the firſt ſight. James, however, ſelt 
ſome emotions of ſhame at his own levity ; and though, 
in a few days after the firſt appearance of young Villiers 
at court, he admitted him to the office of cup-bearer, he. 
declined the grant of any higher preferment to him till 
the queen ſhould think proper to recommend him as a 
deſerving object of the royal favor. Anne, who had 
long repined at the paramount influence of Somerſet, 
was extremely deſirous of the earl's removal from 
f power; but, as ſhe wiſhed to enjoy a greater influence 
t over her huſband than ſhe could have while he was 
y the ſlave of a male favorite, ſhe was unfriendly to the 
b eſtabliſhment of a new upſtart on the ruins of the de- 
1 
8 


A. D. 
1615. 


clining courtier. Her objections at length gave way 
to the ſolicitations of archbiſhop Abbot, and other 


bs enemies of Somerſet ; and ſhe conſented to intimate 
e to the king, that the promotion of Villiers would not 
15 be unpleaſing to her. He affected to be guided by her 
* requeſt; and ſending for the young cup-bearer, grati- 
, - fied him with the honor of knighthood, and ordered 
ch © him to be enrolled among the gentlemen of the bed- 


chamber, to the great mortification of Somerſet, who, 
1G E 2 a8 
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as lord-chamberlain, was — to admit the riſing 
favorite into his new office“. 

Notwithſtanding the height of favor to which Vil- 
Hers had ariſen, the king to far diffembled his inten- 
tions of ſhaking off the yoke of Somerſet, that he ſtill 
ſuffered that nobleman to direct the national affairs. 
But when Sir Ralph Winwood, now ſecretary of ſtate, 
had procured ſome intelligence reſpecting the murder 
of Overbury, by the medium of an apprentice of that 
apothecary who had ſupplied the poiſon, the commu- 


"nication of the affair to the ſovereign produced the 


diſgrace of the guilty peer. The inferior delinquents 
were firſt apprehended; and the earl and his counteſs 


were afterwards taken into cuſtody. One Weſton was 


convicted of having adminiſtered the poiſon to Sir 


Thomas; and he was executed without delay. The 
 apothecary (Franklyn), who had not only furniſhed the 


poiſon, but had aſſiſted Weſton in giving it to the un- 
happy priſoner, ſuffered death for his crime ; as did 


alſo a widow named Turner, an active agent in the 
| iniquitous fchemes of the counteſs. Sir Gervaſe Elwes, 
| Heutenant of the Tower, was alſo condemned and ex- 
| ecuted. After an interval of ſeveral months from 
the puniſhment of theſe offenders, the counteſs was 

, before the high court of peers; and con- 


feſſing her guilt, ſne received ſentence of death. The 


| earl was tried on the following day, and pronounced 


guilty of a capital felony *. 
From ſome expreſſions uſed by the king in the caſe of 


| Somerſet, in anſwer to the propoſitions of Sir Francis 


7. Ruſhworth's Hiſtorical Collections, vol, i. p-456, 457.+-Claren- 
don's Hiſtory of the Rebellion, vol. i. p. 9, 10, edit. Oxon. 170. 
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Bacon ? (then attorney- general), it may be conjectured 
that he was apprehenſive of driving the earl to deſpair, 
leſt he ſhould divulge circumſtances over which James 
withed to draw a veil. It has been ſuppoſed by male- 
yolent writers, that this uneaſineſs aroſe from ſome con- 
'cern which the king might have had in accelerating the 
death of his fon Henry, of whom he is ſaid to have 
been jealous z but, for ſo unnatural an idea, there is no 
foundation; and, if James really felt any perturbation 
of mind with regard to ſuch diſcloſures as the eart 
might make, ſome political ſecrets, of a nature far 
leſs criminal, muſt have occaſioned the alarm. 

Some of the friends of Somerſet were detected in 
an attempt to influence Weſton to a retraction of what 
he had confeſſed to the earls prejudice z and, for this 
offence, they were puniſhed by fine. The confeſſions 
of the criminals would have brought Somerſet's confe- 
derate, the earl of Northampton, into danger, had not 
this nobleman died before the diſcovery of the murder. 

Though James is ſaid to have imprecated the curſe 
of the Omnipotent on himſelf and his poſterity, if he 


ſhould ſpare any of thoſe who were found guilty of the 


murder of Overbury, he deviated from this ſolemn 
proteſtation in his treatment of the two principal de- 
linquents; for he ſpared the lives of the earl and the 
counteſs, as if their rank, and the high favor which they 
had enjoyed under him, had rendered them more de- 
ſerving of clemency than the ſubordinate agents in their 
nefarious projects. A formal pardon was granted to 
the counteſs within two months from her condemna- 
tion; but her huſband was not releaſed from the 
Tower till near fix years afterwards **, Out of the 
earl's forfeited eſtates (which were very ample, and of 
- which the new favorite received no ſmall ſhare), a hand- 
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A. D. ſome penſion was allowed by the indulgent king to the 


diſgraced courtier and his profligate wife, who ſur- 
vived, by many years, the ruin of their ſplendid for- 
tunes and the wreck of their reputation, affording, by 
the obſcurity and contempt in which they lived, and 
by the ſtrong ſymptoms of mutual diſguſt which fol- 
lowed the yiolence of their former affection, a ſtriking 
leſſon in favor of moral rectitude, honor, and virtue. | 
The extinction of the power of the earl of Somerſet 
eſlabliſhed the influence of Villiers on a firm baſis. 
This young minion continued to receive frequent 
marks of his ſovereign's attachment. The em- 
ployment of maſter of the horſe was conferred on 
him; and he was admitted into the order of the 
Garter. His relatives, by his powerful recommenda- 
tion, were gratified with honors and offices; and all 
who were deſirous of preferment found it neceſſary to 
court the good graces of this fortunate youth. Whe- 
ther his advice determined the king with regard to a 
meaſure which he now adopted, namely, the reſtitu- 
tion of thoſe towns which the ſtates-general had deli- 
vered up to queen Elizabeth by way of ſecurity for her 
loans, we cannot aſcertain ;z but it is probable, that, 
though this important point had been agitated in the 
cabinet before his appearance at court, the ultimate 
adjuſtment. of it was promoted by his perſuaſions. 
The Dutch, as their republic increaſed in power and 
reſpectability, could not patiently ſubmit to the re- 
ſtraint impoſed on them by the continuance of Britiſh 
garriſons in three of their principal fortreſſes. They 
had frequently endeavoured to prevail on James to re- 

| ſtore the cautionary towns for a valuable conſidera- 
tion; but he had hitherto reſiſted all their applications, 
though he was at length induced to comply with their 

| Feiterated deſires. He reflected, that, out of the ſum 
5 6 of 
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of 40, ooo 7. which the Dutch were bound to pay him 


annually, towards the liquidation of their debt to the 


crown of England, ſo much was required for the ſup- 
port of his garriſons in their territories, as reduced his 
receipts to 14,000 J.; that this ſmall ſaving out of the 
annual payment, continued for many years, till the 
extinction of the debt, would not amount, in the 
whole, to that ſum which the ſtates now offered by 


way of final ſettlement; that the tardineſs of their pay- 


ments to the garriſons had produced ſtrong complaints, 
and even deſertion ; and that, if he ſhould not accede 
to their preſent propoſal, they would probably take the 
firſt opportunity of recovering the towns by force. 
Theſe conſiderations, ſtrengthened by that indigence 
which rendered him eager for an immediate ſupply, 
prompted him to give his conſent to the ſurrender of 
Fluſhing, the Brille, and Rammekens, into the hands 
of the Dutch, on the payment of 2,728,000 florins **. 
The treaty was managed, on the part of James, by the 
lord-chancellor Elleſmere, the lord-treaſurer Suffolk, 
and twenty other commiſſioners; and, on the part of 
the ſtates, by Sir Noel Caron, their reſident miniſter 
in England, and John Olden Barneveldt, a celebrated 
politician and patriot, who was afterwards ſacrificed 
to the arbitrary views of Maurice, the warlike and am- 
bitious prince of Orange, 

The king's conduct on this occaſion expoſed him to 
the cenſure of many, who conſidered the premature 
dereliction of the cautionary towns as a weak and im- 
prudent meaſure, which deprived him of the oppor- 
tunity of influencing the political proceedings of the 
Dutch republic. But James was ſo pleaſed with the 
proſpect of a conſiderable ſum, that, if the meaſure had 
been more reprehenſible than it really was, his. cla- 
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A. D. morous neceſſities, and the deſire of enriching the ob- 

615 jefts of his partiality, would have inclined him to the 

adoption of it. Reg 

At the time of the negotiations with the ſtates, 
James found it expedient to interfere in a diſpute be- 
tween the courts of law and equity, An erroneous 
judgment having been given in the court of Common 
Pleas, the injured individuals had applied to the lord. 
chancellor for redreſs ; and the defendants, who had 
gained the cauſe by ſiniſter arts, were required to an- 
ſwer to a bill exhibited againſt them in chancery. 
Their refuſal having occaſioned an order from Elleſ- 
1 mere for their impriſonment, they appealed, againſt 
| this treatment; and Sir Edward Coke, chief juſtice of 
the King's-Bench, encouraged them. to proſecute the 
chancellor, who, he faid, was liable to a præmunire 
for having countenanced a ſuit in his court for the re- 
verſal of a judgment pronounced in a court of common 

law. Elleſmere complained to the king of the inſult 
* offered to his authority; and, when precedents had 
| been adduced in favor of his conduct, James publicly 
| reprimanded Coke and the judges who had abetted 
him; and ſtrictly charged them to keep themſelves 

l within the line of their duty. The behaviour of the 
chief juſtice in this affair, as well as in a diſpute con- 
| cerning the grant of benefices in commendam, concur- 
red with fome infinuations which he had thrown out 
during the inquiries into the murder of Overbury, and 
with the king's diſguſt at his arrogant and ſelf- inte- 

| reſted character, to produce his expulſion from his 

judicial office; a diſgrace which the favorite, who was 

perſonally offended with Coke, did not fail to pro- 

mote. The chief juſtice, being ſummoned as a delin- 

| quent before the court of Star- chamber, was accufed 

| of having concealed the document of a debt due to the 
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crown from the late Sir Chriſtopher Hatton, of having 105 
reflected on his majeſty by contemptuous expreſſions, | 
behaved diſreſpectfully to the king and council in the 
controverſy reſpecting livings in commendam, and treat- 

ed the chancellor injuriouſly in endeavouring to ſub- 

ject him to a præmunire. For theſe offences he was 
deprived of his official dignity; but, in conſideration 
of his knowledge and abilities, he was, in the follow- 

ing year, recalled from his retirement, to exerciſe the 
functions of a privy counſellor *?. 

Aſter theſe diſplays of prerogative, James prepared A. D. 
for a journey into Scotland, that he might exerciſe his ern 
authority in bringing the church of that realm to a con- 
formity with the eccleſiaſtical ſyſtem of England. As 
epiſcopacy was more conſiſtent with his monarchical 
ideas than the preſbyterian perſuaſion, which encou- 
raged reſiſtance to the kingly power, he had endea- 
youred, before his acceſſion to the Engliſh throne, to 
re-eſtabliſh in North-Britain the juriſdiction of pre- 
lates; but his influence had not been ſufficiently power- 
ful to procure from the kirk any higher conceſſion 
than a recognition of the parliamentary privileges of 
biſhops. When he had enlarged his empire by the 
ſplendid inheritance which devolved to him on the 
death of Elizabeth, his authority over his ancient ſub- 
jects had received a conſiderable increaſe ; and he had 
brought the Scottiſh clergy to an acquieſcence in 
further demands for the benefit of the epiſcopal order. 
In the hope of completing his plan, he now re-viſited 
his Scottiſh dominions, and held a parliament at Edin- 
burgh, in which ſuch oppoſition was made to a bill 
for giving the force of a law to any meaſure which 
might be ſettled by the king, the biſhops, and a com- 
petent number of the miniſters, that he agreed to relin- 
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quiſh it. In a meeting of ſome of the clergy at St. 
Andrew's, he urged them to adopt the practice of 
kneeling at the ſacrament, to conſent to the occaſional 
adminiſtration of the communion and baptiſm in pri- 
vate houſes, to celebrate the chief feſtivals, and ſuffer 
epiſcopal confirmation. They conſidered theſe points 
as too important to be haſtily diſcuſſed, and requeſted 
James to convoke a general afſembly of their brethren. 
This ſynod, however, did not meet till after his return 
to England; and, of the articles which he had pro- 
poſed, only one was then admitted; but, in another 
council of the clergy at Perth in the ſucceeding year, 
an aſſent was given to the reſt, though not without 
much popular: reluctance . | 
The efpences of the king's northern journey, his 
ſplendid ambaſſies, his profuſe liberalities, and his neg- 
le& of keeping a vigilant eye over the conduct of the 
officers of the treaſury, quickly conſumed the produce 
of the late treaty with the ſtates-general. Chagrined 


| at ſo ſpeedy a relapſe into indigence, he inſtituted an in- 


quiry into the management of his finances; and, in 


. conſequence of this inveſtigation, a proſecution was 


commenced againſt the lord-treaſyrer Suffolk, who was 
accuſed not only of the embezzlement of 'a conſidera- 
ble part of the money which the Dutch had paid, but 


of the frequent practice of extortion. He was imme- 


diately diſmiſſed from his office; but the cauſe was not 


© heard till the following year. He was then ſentenced 
by the court of Star- chamber to a fine of 30,000 J. and 


to an impriſonment of ſuch duration as his majeſty 


ſhould think proper . Sir Francis Bacon (who, by 


his 
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his promiſes of ſubſerviency to the mandates of the 
court, and by mean ſubmiſſions to the favorite, had 
obtained the office of lord-keeper of the great ſeal on 
Elleſmere's reſignation, and ſoon after procured the 
chancellorſhip and a peerage) eagerly promoted the diſ- 
grace of Suffolk; as did alſo Sir Edward Coke, who 
cheriſhed a perſonal animoſity againſt the treaſurer, 
and who, being now reſtored to a ſeat in the privy 
council, conducted the proſecution. againſt the accuſed 
miniſter. Sir John Bingley, an officer of the exche- 
quer, who had acted as the earl's confederate, was alſo 
puniſhed with fine and impriſonment, | 


Though James ſeems to have been as much influ- 


enced to theſe proſecutions by the private views of his 
favorite, as by motives of juſtice, the generality of the 
people expreſſed no diſpleaſure at the diſgrace of the 
treaſurer. Far different were their ſentiments with re- 
gard to the proceedings againſt Sir Walter Raleigh. 
After this great man had lingered in confinement near 
thirteen years, during which the public voice had 
cried loudly for his liberty, the king conſented to re- 
leaſe him“, with a view of giving him an opportunity 
of diſcovering a gold mine in Guiana, of the exiſtence 
of which Sir Walter had confidently ſpoken. He had no 
ſooner recovered his liberty, than he commenced his pre- 
parations for the expedition; and the high reputation 
which he bore for genius, ability, and courage, procured 
the ſpeedy enliſtment of many adventurers. The repay- 
ment of a conſiderable ſum which he had lent, and 
the money ariſing from the ſale of an eſtate belonging 

About the ſame time, Sir Thomas Lake, one of the ſecretaries of 
ſtate, fell into diſgrace for having countenanced the calumnious 
charges brought againſt the counteſs of Exeter, whom his wife and 
daughter, from privare pique, had accuſed of an attempt to poiſon 


them. He was deprived of his poſt, ſubjected to a heavy fine, and 
impriſoncd. 165. In March 1616. Cand. 
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A.D. to his wife, reinforced by the contributions of thoſe 
TD who had a good opinion of the enterpriſe, enabled 
him to equip fourteen veſſels. Having received a com- 
miſſion from the king, authoriſing him to viſit ſuch 
countries in America as were inhabited by heathens 
and ſavages, and eſtabliſh a commerce with them for 
gold, ſilver, or any other valuable articles which he 
might find in their territories, he ſailed from Ply- 
mouth; and, after a voyage of feveral months, ar- 
rived off the iſland of Trinidad. As it was imprac- 
ticable for the larger ſhips of his ſquadron to ſail up 
the Oronoque, he directed captain Kemeis to proceed 
up that river with ſome of the ſmaller veſſels, and en- 
deavour fo diſcover the mine which was to reward the 
labors of the advent arers. The friends of James, and 
the enemies of Raleigh, have pretended that the latter 
had no expeCtation of finding a mine, and that he had 
no other view, in broaching ſuch a deluſive report, 
than the hopes of repairing his ruined fortunes by the 
plunder of ſome of the Spaniſh ſettlements. But this 
ſeems to be an unjuſt repreſentation ; and various cir- 
cumſtances may induce us to believe that he was ſin- 
cere. As he knew the extreme averſion of James to 
hoſtilities, he muſt have been convinced of the danger 
3 to which he ſhould expoſe himſelf from that prince's 
| reſentment, if he ſhould commence a war againſt the 
Spaniards, with whom the Engliſh were then at peace. 
| He conſidered that nothing was ſo likely to recom- 
| mend him to the regard of a neceſſitous monarch, as 
the diſcovery of a mine of gold; and that, if any hoſ- 
tilities ſhould be committed againſt him during the en- 
terpriſe, his endeavours to repel them would not only 
. be juſtified on the principle of ſelf-defence, but alſo by 
the cdnſideration of his having taken * of 
"I Guiana, 
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Guiana, in the name of queen Elizabeth, in an expe- 
dition which he made thither in the thirty- ſeventh 
year of her reign. It appears, that, in his return from 
that voyage, he brought with him ſome gold ore, 
which, he declared, he had found in Guiana. In his 
confidential communications, in which there is no 
reaſon to ſuſpect him of diſſimulation, he mentions 
the mine with every appearance of ſincerity z and, 
from the great conſternation which ſeiſed him when 
he was informed of the unſucceſsful ſearch of captain 
Kemeis for the mine, it is more probable that he really 
expected ſuch a diſcovery, than that it was a mere 
pretence to impoſe on his ſovereign, and procure an 
opportunity of pillaging the contemptible Spaniſh 
towns in the neighbourhood of the Oronoque. With 
regard to the enterpriſe of Kemeis, we find, that, when 
that officer had landed with his detachment near the 
ſpot where he ſuppoſed the mine to be ſituated, he was 
attacked by a body of Spaniards, and, having repulſed 
them, purſued the fugitives to San Thomaſo. While 
the Engliſh were forcing their way into the town, Sir 
Walter's eldeſt ſon was ſlain; an event which inflamed 
the fury of his countrymen, who, though aſſailed on 
all ſides by the garriſon and the inhabitants, com- 
pleted the reduction of the place, which they plunder- 
ed and burned. In pillaging the governor's houſe, 
Kemeis found ſeveral letters which had been ſent from 


Spain to the colony, containing an accurate ſtatement - 


of the number and burthen of Raleigh's veſſels, his 
men, ordnance, &c. and of the whole ſcheme and deſti- 
nation of the armament, which, by the vigilance of 
the Spaniſh ambaſſador at the Engliſh court, had been 
communicated 'to his catholic majeſty, who had ſent 


early intelligence of the propoſed enterpriſe to the go- 


vernor of Guiana, with directions to put that colony 
. 2 in 
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in a poſture of defence. Not diſmayed by the prepa- 
rations of the enemy, Kemeis proceeded in queſt of 
the mine; but, happening to loſe many of his fol- 
lowers in an ambuſcade, and finding the reſt inclined 
to deſpair of ſucceſs, he thought proper to relinquiſh 
the dangerous ſearch, and return to his commander, 
who was ſo chagrined at the failure of his hopes, at 
the news of his ſon's death, and at the proſpect of be- 
ing puniſhed by his ſovereign for the hoſtilities which 
his men had committed, that he ſeverely reproached 
the captain for his neglect of the grand object of the 
voyage, and afſured him that he would feel the chief 
weight of the royal diſpleaſure. The feelings of 
Kemeis were violently agitated on this occaſion 3 and 
he ſoon after, in a fit of deſpair, put an end to his own 
exiſtence. The diſcontent of the adventurers now in- 
creaſing to a great height, Raleigh prepared for his re- 
turn to Europe. 

A narrative of this expedition having been tranſ- 
mitted to England by one of Raleigh's officers, the 
king was alarmed with apprehenſions of the reſent- 
ment of the Spaniſh monarch for the deſtruction of 
one of his towns. Don Diego de Sarmiento (after- 


wards count of Gondomar), ambaſſador of Philip III. 


of Spain at the court of London, had acquired great 
influence over James, not only by his well-direted 
flatteries, and by his ſpirit of mirth and buffoonery, 
but by the zeal which he affected for the promotion of 


a marriage. between one of Philip's daughters and 


Charles prince of Wales, the only ſurviving ſon of his 
Britannic majeſty. This miniſter had no ſooner been 
informed of the hoſtilities committed by the Engliſh in 
Guiana, than he remonitrated with James on the in- 


17. Ralcigh's Remains.— Wilſon's Life of James,-Birch's Liſe of 


Raleigh, | 8 


ſult 
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ſult offered to the court of Spain, prognoſticated the A- P. 
diſappointment of his hopes of a Spaniſh alliance, and —_ 
terrified the unwarlike prince with the proſpect of an 
open rupture between him and Philip. James readily 
concurred with the ambaſſador in reprobating the con» 
duct of Raleigh, and declared his intention of puniſh- 
ing that commander for his infraction of the peace with 
Spain. He afterwards iſſued a proclamation to the 
ſame purport; and the friends of the gallant adven- 
turer conſidered his fate as pre-determined. 

Ĩ he unfortunate Raleigh having returned to Eng- 
land, Sir Lewis Stukely, vice-admiral of Devonſhire, 
arreſted him in the king's name; and, after a fruitleſs 

tattempt to eſcape into France, he was lodged in the 
Tower. As James, prompted by a ſervile complai- Aug. g. 
ſance to the court of Spain, had reſolved on his death, 
nothing remained to be adjuſted but the mode of pro- 
ceeding againſt him, whether by a new judgment or by 
an enforcement of his former ſentence, for which the 
king had not granted him an expreſs pardon. The 
judges gave it as their opinion, that, as the attainder 
againſt him ſtill ſubliſted, it would be irregular to 
bring him to a new trial; and, though the lord-chan- 
cellor Bacon had aſſured him, before the commencement 
of his laſt voyage, that his commiſſion, by giving him 
a power of life and death over others, virtually amount- 
ed to a pardon, he was now informed, when he ad- 
vanced that plea at the bar of the King's-Bench, that 
treaſon could not be pardoned by implication. Execu- 
tion was therefore awarded againſt him by the judges ; 
and the king, with unfeeling haſte, commanded that he 
ſhould ſuffer decapitation on the ſubſequent morn- 
ing 18 | 
18. Camd. Ann. Jac. I. ad annum 1618.—Wilſon's Life of James, p. 
116, 1 .- Ruſhworth's Hiſtorical Collections, vol. i. 
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A. D. - 'Sir Walter encountered the terrors of death with a 
on. 29. dignity and a fortitude which attracted the admiration 
even of his enemies; and the ſacrifice of fo illuſtrious 
2 man on a ſentence which had not only been illegal 
in the firſt inſtance, but had been, as it were, tacitly 
annihilated by a commiſſion of high command, ap- 
peared to the public in a very reprehenſible light, par- 
ticularly when the ill-ꝓroved offence for which he had 
been originally condemned had been amply puniſhed 
by the loſs of his eſtates. and an unuſual length of im- 
priſonment. The king's averſion to Raleigh ſeems to 
have firſt ariſen from the knight's enmity to the late 
earl of Eſſex, and to have been ſtrengthened and per- 
petuated by his propoſal for limiting the authority of 
James on his acceſſion ; and it may perhaps have deriv- 
ed ſome additional afperity from the jealouſy which 
this mean prince had conceived of Sir Walter's diſtin- 
guiſhed reputation in the world of literature, as well 

as of his manly and martial character. 
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*. eagerly courts a Spaniſh alliance for his ſon Charles. 
Hi, ſon-in-law, the elector Palatine, is deprived of 
his dominions.—The Engl iſh are deſirous of engaging ina 
war for the re-e/labli/hment of that prince: But the king 
endeavours to reſtore him by his negotiations with Spain. 
— The lord-chancellor Bacon is impeached and diſgraced. 
: —The king und the commons are involved in a violent 
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conteſt. — He impriſons ſome of the members. — The 


prince of Wales goes to Spain to promote his marriage; 
but, after his return, the negotiations for that pur- 
poſe are broken off. — A Britiſh army is levied for the 
recovery of the Palatinate. — Death and charafter of 
James. 


O N the premature deceaſe of prince Henry, the 
ſame anxious attention with which James had endea- 
youred to procure for that youth the hand of a princeſs 
of France or of Spain (for he deemed the other king- 
doms and ſtates of Europe too inconſiderable to furniſh 
a wife of ſufficient dignity for the heir of the Britiſh 
empire), was diverted to the marriage of Charles, who 
ſucceeded to the ſplendid pretenſions of his defunct 
brother. When the eldeſt ſiſter of Lewis XIII. of 


France had been contracted to the ſon of Philip Ili., 


of Spain, James ſought the ſecond in marriage for 
prince Charles; but, after ſome negotiations, the two 
courts not agreeing on the terms, the affair was 
relinquiſhed. A treaty was afterwards commenced 
for a match between Charles and the ſecond daughter 
of Philip; and Sir John Digby, the ambaſſador of 
James, had lately returned from Spain with a-fayor- 
Vor. VI. (31.) 1 able 
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able account of the inclination of that court for the 


propoſed connexion. His catholic majeſty, ſenſible of 
the eagerneſs of James for this alliance, long held it 


out a sa lure to faſcinate the judgment of the Britiſh mo- 


narch, and prevent him from embarking in ſuch mea- 
ſures as might be inconſiſtent with the political views | 
of Spain and her popiſh confederates. 

While this match was in ſuſpenſe, the hopes of it's 
completion, concurring with a ſtrong repugnancy to the 
horrors of war, rendered James an inactive ſpectator 
of the ruin of his ſon-in-law Frederic, the elector Pa- 
latine. The civil and religious privileges of the Bohe- 
mians having been repeatedly infringed by the miniſ- 


ters who governed them in the name of their ſovereign 


the emperor Matthias, diſcontent began to ſpread 
among them; and when their requiſitions for the ob- 
ſervance of their ancient conſtitution, as well as of the 
new edicts for a toleration of the reformed faith, had 
been treated with difregard, the proteſtant part of the 
community aſſembled in arms, took poſſeſſion of Prague, 
and uſurped the government of the kingdom. Mat- 
thias dying while the rebellion was yet raging, his 
couſin Ferdinand, who had been elected by the ſtates of 
Bohemia, near two years before, as his ſucceſſor in the 


ſovereignty of that realm, endeavoured to reclaim the 


inſurgents to ſubmiſſion; but they were ſo averſe to 
the ſway of a catholic prince, that they reſolved to fill 
their throne with a proteſtant, Being encouraged in 
this reſolution by many of their brethren in Moravia 
and the adjacent provinces, they diſclaimed all ſub- 
jection to Ferdinand (now emperor), and made _ 
of the elector Palatine for their king. 

The ambition of Frederic ſtimulated him to accept 
the offer of a crown; and, though he wrote to his far 


þ 1. Wilfor's Life of Janes p. 137, 13%—Rullworth, vol. i "th 
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Ruſhworth, vol. i« 


n 


cher- in- law for advice on ſo important a volut, he it in- 


timated his acquieſcence in the Bohemian election be- 
fore he had learned the ſentiments of James. This 


monarch was ſo far from being pleaſed with what Fre- 
deric regarded as a remarkable inſtance of good fortune, 
chat he openly reprobated the inconſiderate conduct of 


| by 
K | "i 
1619, 


the elector, who had not only encroached on the rights 


of royalty by encouraging the treaſonable proceedings 
of rebels, but had involved himſelf in a war which 


- would probably terminate in his ruin. Before he was 


appriſed of the elevation of the Palatine to his new 
dignity, James had ſent the viſcount Doncaſter to me- 


_ diate between Ferdinand and the Bohemian male-con- 


tents; and he now renewed his interpoſition, by ſend- 
ing Sir Richard Weſton and Sir Edward Conway with 
propoſals of amicable adj uſtment z but his mediation 
proved fruitleſs . 

Having engaged the ſupport of the princes of the 
evangelical union, Frederic ſet out for Bohemia; and 
he was crowned at Prague in the autumn. But his en- 
joyment of his new ſoyereignty was of ſhort duration. 
The emperor, the king of Spain, and other catholic po- 
tentates, made great preparations for attacking him; and, 
as he did not receive from his proteſtant friends a ſup- 
port adequate to the exigencies of his ſituation, he found 
himſelf unable to withſtand the efforts of his enemies. 


A.D. 
1620. 


A numerous army having penetrated to the vicinity of 


the Bohemian metropolis, a deciſive engagement took 
place, in which the troops of Frederic were defeated 
with great flanghter 3. That prince and his Britiſh 
confort remained in the citadel of Prague during the 
conflict; but, as ſoon as they were informed of the 
alarming event, they haſtily retired into Sileſia, 

2. Ruſhworth, vol. i. 3. Camd. Ann. Jac, I 
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A. D. whence they a to the Dutch territories. The 


terror of the victory produced a ſpeedy ſurrender of 
Prague, as well as of the majority of the Bohemian 


o 


towns, * 
Had the loſs of Bohemia been the ſole misfortune 


which Frederic ſuſtained, he would have had little 
reaſon to complain of the ſeverity of his fare. But the 
emperor, not content with the recovery of that king- 
dom, reſolved not to defiſt from his hoſtilities till he 
ſhould have deprived the unfortunate Palatine of his 
hereditary dominions. During the campaign in Bo- 
hemia, the celebrated Spinola, by the direction of the 
court of Madrid, had invaded the Palatinate with a 
ſtrong army, and met with conſiderable ſucceſs againſt 
the diſmayed ſubjects of Frederic. Though James had 
refuſed to afliſt this prince as king of Bohemia, he was 
urged by the general voice of his people, and by his 
affection for his daughter and his grand-children, to 


ſend aid to his ſon-in-law, as Palatine; and, by diſ- 
poſing of ſome of the jewels of his queen (who had lately 
died), and borrowing money of her brother the king of 


Denmark, he Was enabled to remit a ſupply of trea- 
ſure for the defence of the Palatinate ; but he was fo 
unwilling to take an active part in the war, that he did 
not conſent, without reluctance, to the enliſtment of 
about 2500 volunteers. With this petty force, Sir 
Horace Vere embarked for the continent. The ſea- 


' ſon, however, was fo far advanced when he joined the 


army which had been raiſed by the princes of the 
union, that he had-no epportunity of performing any 


ſervice of importance before it became neceſſary to re- 


tire into winter-quarters *. . 


James was ſo inſatuated with the proſpect of the 


Spaniſh match, and of the ſplendid fortune which had 


4. Ruſhworth, vol. i. Wilſon. 


been 
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been promiſed with the infanta, that he reſſected on 
the diſtreſſed ſituation of his ſon-in-law with much 
indifference. He was, indeed, of opinion, that, if the 
Palatinate ſhould be entirely ſubdued, the completion 
of the matrimonial treaty, which, he was aſſured by 
the artful Gondomar, would ſpeedily take place, would 


give him an opportunity of recovering it for Frederic, 


in that mode which was moſt agreeable to his feelings, 
by negotiation rather than by force. But, as his ſub- 
jets were ſtrongly inclined to aſſiſt the Palatine, he 
thought proper to apply to them for a free gift, to be 
appropriated to the ſervice of that prince 5. But, be- 
ing diſpleaſed at this irregular mode of raiſing ſupplies, 
and perhaps ſuſpicious of the miſapplication of their 
contributions, the people were not very liberal on this 
occaſion. A parliament was therefore ſummoned by 
James, who flattered himſelf with the proſpect. of an 
ample ſubſidy. 

That the public might think him really inclined to a 
vigorous war on the continent, the king appointed 
commiſſioners to conſider of the proportion of troops, 
ammunition, treaſure, &c. neceſſary for the re-eſtabliſh- 


ment of Frederic's affairs in the Palatinate, of which 


Spinola had reduced a conſiderable part. While theſe 
delegates were employed in proſecuting their inveſtiga- 
tions, the national legiſlature aſſembled. In the ha- 
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rangue with which James opened the ſeſſion, he ſtated 


the ſupply of his urgent neceſſities as the principal 


reaſon which had prompted him to convoke a parlia- 
ment, and, as a ſecondary object, recommended the 
relief of the misfortunes of his ſon-in-law *. The 
commons teſtified ſuch a readineſs to diminiſh the ne- 


ceſſities of their ſovereign, as F 2 him, early in 


5. Camd. Ann. Jac. L—Ruſhworth, vel. i. p. 16, 
6. Franklyn's Annals, p. 47. 5 
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the ſeſſion, two ſubſidies, which: were voted with per- 
fect unanimity. 

In the diſcuſſion of the public grievances, vehement 
complaints were made of the frequency of monopolies 
and Sir Giles Montpeſſon, who had made an iniquitous 
ufe of ſome grants which he had procured, juſtly be- 
came an object of parliamentary indignation, His 
patents had enabled him to gratify his rapacity in an 
exorbitant degree, and to exerciſe an arbitrary juriſ- 
diction, to the ruin of many individuals. Sir Francis 
Mitchel, and other patentees, were accuſed of ſimilar 
abuſes; and the commons loudly called for the puniſh- 
ment of theſe delinquents. The king, being inform- 
ed of their complaints, aſſerted his own good inten- 
tions and cautious proceedings in the grant of patents, 
and difclaimed all connivance at the ſeandalous prac- 
tices of the perſons whom he had furniſhed with them. 
He promiſed to aboliſh all monopolies which had been 
found injurious, to puniſh all who had abuſed their 
power, to redreſs every real grievance, and take every 
ſtep which might tend to the accommodation of the 
public. He expreſſed his gratitude for the ſupplies 
which had been afforded him, and his particular ſatiſ- 
faction at the manner in which they had been granted. 
The peers, to whom alone he addreſſed this ſpeech, 
Ggnified their warmeſt acknowledgments for the pa- 
triotic promiſes which it caontainedꝰ. 

After an examination of witneſſes with reſpect to 
the charges adduced againſt Montpeſſon, the upper 
houſe paſſed ſentence on that offender, importing that 

7. To cammemorate the king's gracious declarations, they ordered 
2 ſermon to be preached, not only in the abbey-church of Weſt- 
minſter. in the preſence of the membed of their houſe, but through- 
out the Fingdam, on the anniverſary of that day; and alſo decreed, 


that, in future parliaments, the lords ſhould ſit in their robes on that 
day, in perpetuam rei memoriam. Parl. Hiſt, vol. v. p. 385. 
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he ſhould be degraded from the dignity of a knight, be A. D. 
always conſidered as an outlaw, confined for life, and _ 
deprived of his property. In lieu of impriſonment, 
James ordered that he ſhould be ſubjected to perpetual 
exile, Sir Francis Mitchel was degraded, fined, im- 
priſoned, and diſabled from holding any office. 
The favorite Villiers, who, through the inferior 
ranks of the peerage, had now arrived at the dignity 
of marquis of Buckingham, had been the patron of 
the two knights whoſe delinquency had thus expoſed 
them to ruin: but, when he found the two houſes in- 
cenſed againſt them, he did not attempt to ſcreen them 
from puniſhment ; and, by this forbearance, he ſo 
conciliated the favor of the parliament, that two of his 
brothers, who had been accuſed of a concurrence in 
the guilty practices of Montpeſſon, eſcaped a proſecu 
tion. 
Beſides the rapacious patentees, other individuals 
were ſubjected, in this ſeſſion, to parliamentary cog» 
niſance. The attorney-general, Sir Henry Yelverton, 
having been impriſoned by a ſentence of the court of 
Star- chamber for ſome official miſconduQ, was brought 
to the bar of the houſe of lords, where he ſo offended 
the king and the marquis by the freedom of his obſer- 
vations, that he was ordered to pay 10,000 marks to 
the former for the calumnies which he had thrown out 
againſt him, and $000 to the latter, and to ſuffer con- 
finement during the royal pleaſure. Buckingham, 
who had principally contributed to the diſgrace of Sir 
Henry, affected the praiſe of generoſity by remitting 
that fine which was due to him, Another object of 
puniſhment was Sir John Bennet, judge of the pre- 
rogative court of Canterbury, who was, charged with 
aCts of extortion and the acceptance of bribes. He was 
expelled from the houſe of commons, and committed to 
F 4. | priſon, 
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priſon. Dr. Field, biſhop of Llandaff, was alſo accuſed 


of corrupt practices; and the commons demanded judg- 


ment againſt him; but the lords contented themſelves 


with ordering that he ſhould be reprimanded by the 


primate *. | | 

In the caſe of a delinquent named Lloyd, the com- 
mons attempted to encroach on the privileges of the 
peers, by aſſuming a right of judicature. Lloyd having 


throw out ſome reproachful and contemptuous exprel(- _ 


ſions againſt the elector Palatine and his wife, they fined 


him, and condemned him to the pillory ®. The lords 


complained of theſe proceedings of the commons, who, 
after ſeveral conferences, deſiſted from a claim which 
they perceived to be ill-founded. 

The moſt illuſtrious delinquent who was puniſhed 


during this ſeſſion, was Sir Francis Bacon, viſcount 


St. Alban's, who had for ſome years enjoyed the office 
of chancellor of the realm. A committee having been 
appointed by the commons to inquire into the pro- 


ceedings of the courts of juſtice, the chairman (Sir 


Robert Philips) reported to the houſe, that there were 


_ ſufficient grounds for accuſing the chancellor of cor- 


ruption. In the proſecution of this inquiry, ſuch ad- 


. ditional circumſtances were diſcovered as amply cor- 


roborated the general charge. Twenty-three articles 


| were drawn up, and ſent to the houſe of peers, for the 


crimination of this great man; and though he was at 


J 
8. Parl. Hiſt. vol. v. 9. He had reprohated the in- 


jiuſtice of Frederic in accepting a crown to which he had no right; 


had ridiculed the misfortunes of that prince and his conſort ; and, in 
imitation of James's queen, had called them Goodman and Goodwife 
Palſzrave. The peers were more ſevere to him than the commons; 


| Gor they degraded him from the rank of a gentleman, declared him 


inadmiſhble as a witneſs, and ordered him to be put in the pillory, 
whipped from the Fleet to Weſtminſter-hall, fined in the ſum of 5000 /, 
and impriſoned in Newgate for life. Parl. Hit. 


firſt 
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firſt inclined to ſtand on his defence, the deſpair of be- 
ing able to exculpate himſelf induced him to acknow- 
ledge his guilt. He ſent a paper to the houſe, which 
he entitled his“ confeſſion and humble ſubmiſſion,” 
and which began in the following terms: Upon ad- 
ce yiſed conſideration of the charge, deſcending into 
« my on conſcience, and calling my memory to ac- 
« count as far as I am able, I do plainly and ingenu- 
« ouſly confeſs, that I am guilty of corruption, and do 
© renounce all defence, and put myſelf on the grace 
« and mercy of your lordſhips.” He then entered on 
the particulars of the. charge, extenuating ſome of the 
articles, and avowing the greater part. When a com- 
mittee of the upper houſe demanded of him whether 
he acknowledged this paper to be his, and would ad- 
here to the confeſſion which it contained, he anſwered, 
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« My lords, it is my act, my hand, and my heart; T 


te beſeech your lordſhips to be merciful to a broken 
' &xeed,” The judgment pronounced againſt him was, 
that he ſhould pay a fine of 40,000 pounds, be impri- 
ſoned in the Tower during the pleaſure of his ſove- 
- reign, be for ever incapable of holding any office in the 
ſtate, and ſhould never fit in parliament or appear 
within the verge of the court. The king, who ad- 
mired the genius of the diſgraced chancellor, releaſed 
him from the 'Tower after a confinement of only two 
days, and remitted his fine; and, at his earneſt ſolici- 
tation **, abrogated (in 1624) the ſentence of the peers, 
by the grant of a plenary pardon **. He alſo continued 
to allow him an annuity of near 2000 pounds, which 
he had granted him before his fall; but, from the ill 
management of this monarch's treaſury, the penſion 
was very negligently paid. 

10. Camd. Ann. Jac. I. ad annum 1621.—Parl. Hiſt. vol. v. p. 420. 
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The narrative of the diſgrace of this celebrated man 
requires 2 fupplemental ſketch of his character. In 
genius and comprehenſion of mind, he excelled the moſt 
eminent of his cotemporaries. Extraordinary acuteneſs, 
wit, imagiuation, judgment, eloquence, and learning, 
concurred to render him an ornament to fociety, and 
an object of general admiration. He ſaw the defects 
of the philoſophy which prevailed in his time, and 
pointed out thoſe modes of improvement which his 
ſcientiſic ſucceſſors have ſo happily committed to 
practice, and from which ſuch uſeful diſcoveries have 
originated, His brilliant talents, and extenſive know- 
ledge, did not produce in him vanity or arrogance. 
His demeanor was diſtinguiſhed by modeſty and 
courteſy : he was humane; liberal, and hoſpitable; 
frank, communicative, and friendly. On the other 
hand, he was deficient in that dignity of mind, and 
that purity of heart, which perſons of inferior intel- 
les frequently poſſeſs. He courted with ſervility the 
ſmiles of the great, and thirſted for power and prefer- 
ment with extravagant ardor; and, while he was en- 
tangled in theſe purſuits, he negieCted the obligations 
of honor and gratitude. To indulge his expenſive 
taſte, he did not ſcruple to degrade both himfelf and 
the court in which he preſided, by the meanneſs of cor- 
ruption ; while his facility of temper encouraged the 
extortions of his officers and ſervants, who pillaged 


_ withaut remorſe the clients of his court. 


Before the ſeparation of the parliament, the com- 
mons evinced their zeal for the ſervice of the Palatine, 


by an unanimous declaration, proteſting, that, if the 


king's endeavours for procuring, by negotiation, the 
relief of his ſon-in-law, as well as of the German pro- 
teſtants (who, where-ever the arms of Spain and Auſ- 
tria prevailed, were miſerably perſecuted), ſhould not 


id 


de attended with ſucceſs, they would cordially aſſiſt ** D. 
him with their lives and fortunes in obtaining by the 1 
ſword wa, could not be effected by overtures of. 
peace 

With refpet to the campaign of this year in the Pa- 
latinate, it may be obſerved, that, though Spinola 
retired with the majority of his troops into the Nether» 
lands, that he might be ready to oppoſe the Dutch, 
whoſe truce with Spain had now expired, the duke of 
Bavaria ſupplied his place as general of the catholic 
army, and enforced the imperial ban by proſecuting 
the reduction of Frederic's dominions. An army of 
German proteſtants under count Mansfeldt, and the. 
Engliſh corps under Sir Horace Vere, were too weak 
to give any effectual check to the progreſs of the duke, 
though they found means to preſerve ſome of the 
principal towns from falling into his hands. James, 
in the mean time, was negotiating with the emperor 
and his allies z but his want of firmneſs and deciſion 
encouraged foreign powers to treat his mediation with 
a difreſpe which bordered on contempt. 

As the public expeCted that the king would take ſome 
ſteps for the accompliſhment of the beneficent promiſes 
which he had made in his late ſpeech, he now publiſh- 
ed a proclamation, in which he aboliſhed the obnoxious 

patents, redreſſed ſome other grievances, and declared 

that he and his priyy counſellors would be ever ready 
to attend to the reaſonable complaints of the people. 
Another proclamation which he iſſued at the ſame time 
was leſs pleaſing to the nation. That freedom with 
which his ſubjects had ſpoken of his government had 

| been always offenſive to one who had ſa elevated an 

opinion of the royal dignity and pre-eminence z and 

he had before prohibited, by edict, that “ exceſs of 


13. Ryſbworth, vol. i. p. 36,—-Wilſon, p. 164. 
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& laviſh ſpeech” on political topics, in which the people 
were accuſtomed to indulge themſelves, and had com- 
manded all perſons, on pain of impriſonment, to give 
information, to his officers, of thoſe licentious re- 
marks which they might chance to hear. Finding, as 
he might eafily have foreſeen, that this edict rather 
augmented than reſtrained the freedom of obſervation, 
he renewed, in a freſh proclamation, his prohibition 
of all cenſures of ſtate-affairs '*, | 
The parliament re-afſembling in the autumn, Dr. 
John Williams, biſhop of Lincoln (to whom the great 
ſeal had been committed on the diſgrace of the chan- 
cellor, with the title of Iord-keeper), addreſſed the two 
' houſes in the name of his majeſty. He deſired them 
to recollect the great attention which James had paid 
to his promiſes of redreſs, and the zeal which he had 
uniformly diſplayed for the gratification of his people. 
He expreſſed his regret for the ilt fucceſs of the late 
negotiations in the cauſe of the elector Palatine; and 
recommended the unfortunate ſtate of that prince's 
affairs to the early deliberation of the legiſlature, He 
mtimated, that the king had lately ſent 40,000 pounds 
for the maintenance of the proteſtant army under 
count Mansfeldt, who, without rhat ſeafonable aid, 
would have been under the neceſſity of diſbanding his 
forces. Sir John Digby, who had been advanced to 
the peerage for the zeal and ability which he had ex- 
erted, though without ſuccefs, in different ambaſſies, 
gave the two houſes a detail of his negotiations in be- 
half of the Palatine ; and the lord-treaſurer (Lionel 
Cranfield, who had ſucceeded Sir Henry Montague in 
that office) informed them of the reduced ſtate of the 
| exchequer, and urged them to contribute a great and 
3 14. Ruſbyworth, vol. i, p. 36. 
| a ſpeedy 


F 1. 
a ſpeedy ſupply for the re-eſtabliſhment of the king's 
ſon-in-law . 

When the king had propoſed the diſmiſſion of the 
parliament in. the ſummer, the commons, who had no 
inclination to riſe till they had ſecured the redreſs of 
other grievances belides thoſe of which they had before 
complained, had expreſſed ſome diſguſt, and invited the 
peers to concur in a petition for a longer litting. Their 
lordſhips, obſequious to the royal will, refuſed to join 
the lower houſe in that meaſure ; and, while his ma- 
jeſty thanked the former for their reſpectful behaviour, 
he ſignified his diſpleaſure at the conduct of the latter. 
He agreed, however, to delay his intention for a fort- 
night, if the upper houſe ſhould defire it; but the 
commons, being conſulted by the lords on this point, 
declined, with an appearance of diſcontent, the offer- 
ed indulgence. As little harmony had at any time pre- 
vailed between James and the commons, it now ſeem- 
ed to be in a great meaſure extinguiſhed ; and though 
this petty diſpute might, of itſelf, have ſoon ſunk into 
oblivion, it tended to increaſe the diſguſt which had 
ariſen from the king's eager deſire of an alliance with 
2 popiſh family, from his ſubſerviency to the inclina- 
tions of the Spaniſh court, from his lenity to the ca- 
tholics of his own dominions, from his inactivity in 
the cauſe of his oppreſſed ſon-in-law and of the perſe- 
cuted proteſtants of Germany, and-from his occafional 
attempts to elevate his prerogative on the ruins of par- 
liamentary privilege. Some late inſtances of his arbi- 
trary ſpirit had inflamed the popular diſcontent. He 
had confined the earl of Southampton, one of the leſs 
courtly peers, Sir Edwin Sandys, one of the leaders of 
che oppoſition in the houſe of commons, and the cele- 
brated John Selden, who, though not yet a member, 
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was confulted by the heads of that party. Not con- 
tent with theſe indications of his diſpleafure, he had 
ordered the earl of Oxford to be taken into cuſtody for 
the freedom of his remarks; and the dean of Exeter, 
befides another eccleſiaſtic, and two laymen, met with 
the ſame treatment **, Though theſe individuals did 
not remain long in confinement, the public accuſed the 
king of an illegal exerciſe of power towards thoſe ſup- 
poſed advocates of liberty; and when the parliamen- 
tary deliberations were reſumed, it was expected that 
ſome bold meaſure would refult from the irritation of 
the popular mind. 

The fpirit of the lower houſe ſoon eine itſelf. 
Under the auſpices of Sir Edward Coke, and other 
able and reſolute men, who, from their parliamentary 
conduct, had acquired among the people the reputation 
of patriots, 2 memorial was drawn up, with a view of 
opening the king's eyes to what was conſidered as his 
true intereſt. This remonſtrance ſtated, that great 
danger was to be apprehended from the ambition of 
the pope for an univerſal ſupremacy in ſpiritual affairs, 
as well as from the attempts of © his deareſt ſon” (the 
king of Spain) for the acquiſition of an extenſive tem- 


| Poral monarchy; that the diabolical poſitions and doc- 


trines maintained by the papiſts for the advancement 
of their worldly intereſts rendered the progreſs of their 
religion an object of terror; that the diſtreſſed condi- 

tion of the foreign proteſtants called for the friendly 
exertions of their brethren; that the misfortunes which 


had befallen the king's daughter and ſon-in-law occa- 


fioned as much joy to the catholics as ſorrow to the pro- 
teſtants ; that the popiſh confederacy aimed at the ſub- 
verſion of the true faith; and that the expectation of 
the Spaniſh match gave force to the intrigues of the 


16. Camd, Ann. Jac, I, ad menſes Jun. et Jul, 1621. 
Engliſh 


r 


the government, and the interpoſition of foreign 
princes in their favor, held conventicles in the metro- 
polis, ſent their children to the Romiſh ſeminaries on 
the continent, and publiſhed ſeditious books in recom- 
mendation of their own tenets. Having mentioned 
other articles of grievance, the memorialiſts conjured 
his majeſty to avert, by a change of meaſures, the 
evils which might otherwiſe happen both to the church 
and ſtate; to ſuffer his pacific inclinations to give way 
to the urgency of the occaſion, and take the ſword in 
his hand, for the aſſiſtance of the Palatine, and of the 
haraſſed proteſtants of the continent; to turn his arms 


principally againſt the king of Spain, the head of the 


popiſh league; to ſubſtitute, for a Spaniſh alliance, the 
marriage of his fon with a princeſs of the reformed 
faith; to recall the children who had been ſent abroad 


For a popiſh education, commit the offspring of recu- 


ſants to the tuition of proteſtants, appoint ſelect com- 
miſſioners for the enforcement of the laws againſt pope- 
ry, and grant no catholic a releaſe from the legal forfei- 
tures incurred by his repugnancy to the eſtabliſhed re- 
ligion. At the cloſe of the remonſtrance, the commons 


' requeſted, that, as they had reſolved to grant a freſh ſup- 


ply for the recovery of the Palatinate, their ſovereign 
would requite their liberality by the enaCtment of ſuck 


bills as they ſhould bring forward for the advancement 


of his honor and the benefit of his people, as well as by the 
promulgation of a general pardon, of a nature ſo com- 


prehenfive as to correſpond with the benignity of his 


diſpofition *?. 
The king, who was then at Newmarket, had no 


ſooner heard of the intended memorial, than his in- 


dignation prompted him to ſend an epiſtle to the 
17. Ruſhworth, vol. i. p. 40—43.— Wilſon, p- 167—TI7T. 
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ſpeaker of the houſe of commons, couched in the lan- 
guage of diſguſt, reproof, and menace. He complained 
of the preſumption of thoſe “ fiery and popular ſpirits 
© who argued and debated publiciygf matters far above 
« their reach and capacity, tending to his high diſ- 
ce honor and the breach of the royal prerogative.” He 
prohibited the members from interfering in © deep 
matters of ſtate, from treating of his ſon's marriage, 
reflecting on the honor of his friends and confederates, 
or diſcuſſing ſuch affairs as belonged to the courts of 
juſtice. As ſome mention had been made, during the 
debates, of the confinement of Sir Edwin Sandys, which 
had been reprobated as a breach of privilege, James 
declared that it did not ariſe from that gentleman's par- 
liamentary conduct; but he at the ſame time intimat- 
ed, that he conſidered himſelf as having a full right to 
puniſh any miſdemeanors committed in parliament, 
and that he would in future exert that right, whenever 
the inſolent behaviour of any member ſhould furniſh 
him with an occaſion of chaſtiſement. He concluded 
with obſerving, that, if any of the points, of which he 
had forbidden the diſcuſſion, had been incorporated in 
a petition intended for his peruſal, he expected the 
ſpeaker to inform the houſe, that, unleſs it ſhould be 
corrected and reformed before it came to his hands, 


he ſhould not deign to take the leaſt notice of it!. 


James flattered himſelf that the peremptory terms 
of this letter would intimidate the members of the op- 
poſition into peace and forbearance. But they were 
too well acquainted with his political timidity to ſuffer 
his menaces to damp their ardor. They proceeded to 
prepare a petition, in which, though they affected to 
feel © unſpeakable ſorrow” at the thoughts of his diſ- 
pleaſure, and diſclaimed all intentions of © encroach- 


18, Winſon, p. 173. Ruſhworth, vol. i. p. 43- 


ing 


n Ss + 
te; ing or intruding « on the ſacred bounds of the royal 
« authority,” they re- urged the ſubſtance of their me- 
morial, and concluded with requeſting, that “ the an- 
« cient liberty of parliament, for freedom of ſpeech, 


« juriſdiction, and juſt cenſure of the houſe,” might 
not be abridged, as it was © their undoubted right; 


* and an inheritance received from their anceſtors 9,” 


When this petition was ſent to the king, it was ac- 
companied with that remonſtrance of which he had 


complained in his letter to the ſpeaker. On the arrival 


-of the twelve members whom the houſe had deputed to 
him with the two papers, and whom he jocularly term- 


ed twelve kings, he refuſed to give any anſwer to that 


which had been firſt prepared ; but, to the ſecond, he 
thought proper to give a copious reply. He expreſſed 
his ſurpriſe at finding that the petitioners ſubſtituted 
preſumptuous advice and ill-founded complaints in lieu 
of a ſpirit of humility and moderation, and of a ſincere 
gratitude for his repeated favors to his ſubjects. He 
deſired them to recolle& that he was an old and expe- 
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rienced king, who ſtood in little need of their inſtruc- 


tions. As they had apologiſed for their perſuaſions of 
a war with Spain, by intimating that they were invited 
to that courſe by the inſinuations contained in the three 


ſpeeches which had been pronounced by his order (by 


the lord-keeper, lord-treaſurer, and lord Digby), he 
affirmed that they had no ground for concluding, from 
any part of thoſe harangues, that he intended to ruſh 


into an immediate war, but that he had reſolved to 
have recourſe to that extremity, if he ſhould find that 
the Palatinate could be recovered by no other means. 


He acknowledged that a ſupply had been folicited for 
the purpoſe of preventing the diſſolution of the pro- 


teſtant army in that territory; but it no more fol- 
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lowed that he was to declare war without delay againſt 


ny his catholic majeſty, renounce the alliance which had 


been propoſed for his ſon, and marry him to a proteſ- 
tant, than that, if he had borrowed money of a mer- 
chant for raiſing an army, he was bound to adhere to 
the advice of the lender in the regulation of his con- 
duct with regard to the eventual war, and thoſe cir- 
cumſtances which were connected with it. He cen- 
ſured the commons for arrogating ſuch a plenitude of 
power, and carrying their deliberations to ſo general 
an extent. He reprobated the licentious “ ejacula- 
tions of ſome foul-mouthed orators” againſt the honor 
of the king of Spain; declared his reſolution of proſe- 
cuting the match to which they had objected (a meaſure 
of which they could not pretend to determine without 
the imputation of high treaſon) ; intimated that, in 
their petition, they had left nothing © unattempted, 
« in the higheſt points of ſovereignty, except the 
« ſtriking of coin;z” and charged them not to paſs in 
future beyond the limits of their authority and juriſ- 
diction. Though he applauded their zeal againſt 


popery, he diſapproved the rage of perſecution ; and 


though he was eager for the encouragement of the re- 
formed faith, he was ſenſible of the raſhneſs “ of un- 
« dertaking a public war of religion through all the 
« world at once.” With reſpect to the pardon which 
they had defired, the latitude of it required an attentive 
deliberation, He was not pleaſed with their expreſ- 
ſions concerning their ancient and undoubted right 
and inheritance ; and he rather wiſhed they had ſaid, 
that their privileges were derived from the grace and 
permiſſion of his anceſtors and himſelf. He aſſured 
them, however, that, as long as they ſhould confine 
themſelves within the boundaries of their duty, he 
would be “as careful to maintain their lawful liber- 

ties 
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« ties and privileges as ever any of his predeceſſors had A 
« been, nay, as to preſerve his own prerogative.” 
But, if they ſhould take ſuch an advantage of their 
privileges as to encroach on his prerogative, le, or 
any “ juſt king,” would be reduced to the neceſſity of 
retrenching the rights which they claimed *. 
This anſwer was not altogether agreeable to the 

commons; and they were particularly diſpleaſed at 

the king's obſervations with reſpect to the foundation 

on which their privileges ſtood, That their journal 

might exhibit a record of their ſentiments on this head, 

they reſolved to draw up a ſtrong proteſtation. James, 

having learned their intentions, wrote a conciliatory 

letter to Sir George Calvert, one of the ſecretaries of 

ſtate, which he defired might be communicated to the 

houſe. Neither this epiſtle, nor one which he after- 

wards wrote to the ſpeaker, had the effect which he 
' wiſhed. The commons were ſo intent on the declara- 

tion of their privileges, that they poſtponed all other 
buſineſs 3 and when they had agreed on the terms of Pec. 18 
the proteſtation, it was ordered to be regiſtered as a 
memorial oftheir lawful rights **. 


The 


* 
20. Wilſon, p. 178—184.—Ruſhworth, vol. i. p. 46—52. 
21. It was couched in the following terms: „That the liberties, 
© franchiſes, privileges, and juriſdictions, of parliament, are the ancient 
and undoubted birth- right and inheritance of the ſubjects of Eng- * 
land; and that the arduous and urgent affairs concerning the king, 
« ſtate, and defence of the realm, and of the church of England, and 
« the maintenance and making of laws, and redreſs of miſchiefs and 
« grievances which daily happen within this realm, are proper ſubjects 
« and matter of counſel and debate in parliament ; and that, in the 
« handling and proceeding of thoſe buſineſſes, every member of the 
« houſe of parliament hath, and of right ought to have, freedom of 
« fpecch, to propound, treat, reaſon, and bring to concluſion the 
« ſame; and that the commons in parliament have like liberty and. 
freedom to treat of theſe matters, in ſuch order as in their judgments 
G 2 « ſhall 
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A.D. The behaviour of the commons gave a ſenſible diſ- 
| guſt to James, who reſolved even to give up a ſubſidy 
which they had engaged in the preceding month to 
grant him, rather than ſuffer them to proſecute what 
- he called their encroachments on his prerogative, His 
miniſters encouraging him in his intention, he ſent the 
prince of Wales to the houſe of peers with a commiſ- 
ſion for ſuſpending all parliamentary buſineſs till the 
February following; and before the time appointed 
A. D. for the reſumption of it, he diſſolved the legiſlature by 
— 2 a long proclamation, in which he cenfured the refrac- 
tory ſpirit of the commons, and vindicated the inte- 
grity of his own views, and the equity of his govern- 

ment 

The late proteſtation was of a nature ſo offenſive to 
the king's feelings, that he commanded the clerk of the 
lower houſe to produce the journal before the privy 
council; and when that officer had made his appear- 
ance, James, while he ſignified his determination of 
maintaining inviolably all the lawful privileges which 
the commons had ever enjoyed, expreſſed his ſtrong 
diſpleaſure at their preſumptuous declaration. The 
irregularity with which it had been voted, formed, he 


« ſhall ſcem fitteſt ; and that every member of the ſaid houſe hath like 
* freedom from all impeachment, impriſonment, and moleſtation 
« (other than by cenſure of the houſe itſelf ) for or concerning any 
. | « ſpeaking, reaſoning, or declaring of any matter or matters touching 

s the parliament, or parliament buſineſs ; and that, if any of the ſaid 
members be complained of and queſtioned for any thing done or ſaid 
* in parliament, the ſame is to be ſhewed to the king by the advice 
, and aſſent of all the commons aſſembled in parliament, before the 
* king give credence to any private information.” Ruſhworth, 
vol. i. p. 53. 

22, Rym. Fad. vol. xvii.— No fewer than 81 bills were preſented 
to the houſe of lords, while this parliament ſat ; but, from the breach 

between the king and the commons, not one bill was enacted except 


that which granted the fit ſu; . Parl. Hiſt. vol. v. | 
laid, 
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ſaid, a ſufficient objection to it's validity, as the queſ- A. P. 
a . . . 1622. 
tion for it's paſſing had been decided in a tumultuary 
manner, at a late hour, and in the abſence of above N 
two-thirds of the houſe: but the chief ground of com- 
plaint was, that it was “ penned in ſuch ambiguous 
« and general words, as might ſerve for future times 
cc to invade moſt of the rights and prerogatives annex- 
ce ed to the imperial crown.“ On theſe conſiderations, 
his majeſty declared the proteſtation to be utterly in- 
yalid, and, with his own hand, tore out of the journal 
the leaf which contained it?“, 
This inſtance of royal indignation was foon follow- 
ed by an order for the ſeiſure of the moſt active par- 
tiſans of popular privilege. Sir Edward Coke, the 
oracle of the patriotic phalanx, was ſent to the Tower; 
and Sir Robert Philips, who, among other points of 
offence, had warmly reprobated the Spaniſh match, 
was conducted to the ſame place of confinement. 
Several other obnoxious individuals were taken into 
cuſtody z and ſome, being removed from the ſociety of 
their political brethren, were ordered to repair to Ireland 
on public buſineſs, without regard to their private in- 
elinations; while others of the party were ſent into 
the Palatinate. The oppoſition which Sir John Savile 
(member for Yorkſhire) had carried on againſt the 
court, was ſtopped in a way which was not at that 
time very uſual; the employment of comptroller of 
the houſehold was offered to him, which he had not 
the ſpirit to refuſe; he was admitted into the privy 
council, and was afterwards elevated to rhe dignity of 
a peer **, Fat 
Though- the peers, during the late parliamentary 
1 agitations, had been, for the moſt part, obſequious to 
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the court, ſome of them had complained of the king's 
conduct in the diſtribution of honors. He had con- 
ferred, on ſeveral of his Engliſh ſubjects, titles of 
peerage derived from Ireland and from Scotland; and 
the perſons thus honored had taken precedency of the 
nobility of England, when their titles were ſuch as 
would have given them a ſuperiority of rank, if drawn 
from that realm. The earls of Oxford, Huntingdon, 
and Eſſex, and thirty other peers, preſented a petition 
to his majeſty, requeſting him to annul this ill- found- 
ed precedency ; but he declined his aſſent to that 
point, though he deſiſted from fimilar creations *+. 
To prevent an interruption of the late ſeries of poli- 
tical tranſactions, we deferred the mention of a naval 
expedition which was undertaken againſt the Alge- 
rines. The piracies of thoſe barbarians rendered the 
commerce of the Mediterranean ſo inſecure, that fre- 
quent complaints were made by the Engliſh merchants 
to their ſovereign, who conſented to the equipment of 
a ſmall fleet and army for the chaſtiſement of the in- 
- fidel plunderers. On the recommendation of the mar- 
quis of Buckingham, then lord high admiral, Sir Ro- 
bert Manſel was appointed to the command of the 
armament ; and, having failed from England with fix 
of his majeſty's ſhips, and twelve others furniſhed by 
the merchants, he was joined on his paſſage by ſome 
French veſſels, and appeared before Algier at the com- 
mencement of the winter **; but finding it inconve- 
nient to make a regular attack at that ſeaſon of the 
year, he ſteered towards the coaſt of Spain. In the 
following ſpring, he returned to Algier, and formed 
the ſcheme of burning the ſhips of the enemy in har- 
bour. But his intentions were not completely exe- 
cuted ; for, when his boats had retired after a ſpirited 
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uſe of the conbuſtibles, the Algerines exerted them- 
ſelves with ſuch activity in extinguiſhing the flames, 
that only two of their veſſels were diſabled ;- and a con- 
tinuance of adverſe winds prevented the Engliſh from 
making another attempt, before the want of proviſions 
induced Sir Robert to repair to Alicant, where he re- 
ceived orders from James to ſend home four of his 
ſhips. During his ſtay in the vicinity of Algier, he 


| had ſunk one of the largeſt of the hoſtile veſſels; but 


the caution of the pirates had precluded him from an 
opportunity of making any important captures ;z and 


the diminution of his force, againſt which he remon- 


ſtrated in a letter to the lord high admiral, diſpelled 
his hopes of performing any effectual ſervice againſt 
the corſairs of the Mediterranean. 

Another naval enterpriſe was ſoon after undertaken, 
with a view of repreſſing and chaſtiſing the inſolence 
of the Dutch. A treaty had been concluded (in the 
year 1619) between James and that people, eſtabliſh- 
ing a friendly aſſociation between the Eaſt-India com- 
panies of England and Holland; and ſtipulating a par- 
ticipation of the benefits of Oriental commerce **, 
This convention had been ſo ill obſerved by the Hol- 
landers, whoſe ſelfiſh ſpirit prompted them to aim at 
a monopoly of the Indian trafhc, that James, reſent- 
ing their perfidious rapacity, and incenſed at the bar- 
barity with which they had treated the crews of ſome 
Engliſh veſſels, ſent out a fleet under the command of 
the earl of Oxford, to intercept the Dutch ſhips re- 
turning from India. The earl was unſucceſsful in his 


cruiſe; for the veſſels of which he was in ſearch, hav- 


ing the advantage of the wind, eſcaped into the ports 
of Zealand. But vice-admiral Merwin, who com- 
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fortune to gain poſſeſſion of a valuable prize *?. 
The king was the more encouraged to act with 
vigor againſt the Hollanders, by his expectations of 
effecting that alliance with the royal family of Spain, 
which had ſo long ſormed the chief wiſh of his heart. 

Though Philip III. who died in the preceding year, is 
ſaid to have declared at his death, that he never had 
any intention of giving the hand of his daughter, the 
infanta Maria, to the prince of Wales, his ſucceſſor of 
the ſame name thought proper to -hold out to James 
the temptation which had ſo long amuſed him; and 
the Britiſh monarch continued to truſt to the ſincerity 
of the catholic king, from whom he expected not only 
an ample fortune for his ſon, but the complete reſti- 
tution of the Palatinate to his ſon-in-law. He had 


made various propoſals for a reconciliation between the 


latter and the emperor, who had conſented to open a 
treaty at Bruſſels ; but it ſoon appeared, from the di- 
latory and evaſive conduct of Ferdinand's deputies, 


that the re-eſtabliſhment of Frederic was a meaſure to 


which he had the ſtrongeſt objections. Hoſtilities be- 
ing ſtill carried on in the Palatinate, the elector quit- 
ted Holland, and repaired to the camp of count Manſ- 
feldt, with whom he gained ſome advantages over the 
Imperialiſts. But the ſuperior number and greater re- 
ſources of his enemies diſcouraged his exertions; and 
the perſuations of his father- in- law, and the vain hopes 
of accelerating an accommodation with F erdinand, in- 
duced him to diſmiſs the army under count Mansfeldt, 
and retire to Sedan. This unfortunate prince was 
ſoon after deprived, by his imperial perſecutor, of tlie 


clectoral dignity, which was transferred to the duke 
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of the Upper Palatinate *? 

In the mean time, the 1 for the Spaniſh 
match were continued; and the Engliſh ambaſſador, 
lord Digby (now earl of Briſtol), who had hitherto 
given no credit to the afſurances of the court of Ma- 
drid, began to think of relinquiſhing his ſuſpicions. 
In his diſpatches to James, he gave him the moſt flat- 
tering hopes of the ſpeedy concluſion of the nuptial 
treaty, and of the ſubſequent reſtoration of his ſon-in- 
law. To promote theſe objects, by gratifying tlie 
bigotry of the Spaniards, the king releaſed ſuch papiſts 
as the law had ſentenced to impriſonment for recu- 
ſancy; alleging, as the chief motive for this favor, the 
probability of an imitation of his example by catholic 
princes in the caſe of the perſecuted proteſtants. The 
puritans loudly complained of this indulgence to a 
ſect which they hated 3 and many of the clergy openly 
reproached the king with his partiality to the cauſe of 


popery. He endeavoured to repreſs their freedom of 


cenſure, by iſſuing a code of inſtructions for the refor- 
mation of the abuſes of preaching, that the eloquence 


of the pulpit might not be rendered ſubſervient to the 


propagation of ſedition **, 
The court of Rome, having been ſolicited for a diſ- 
penſation, which the king of Spain regarded as a neceſ- 


ſary prelude to the match, had demanded very favor- 


able terms for the catholic ſubjects of James, whoſe 
reluctance to ſuch conceſhons had been made a pre- 
tence for delay. He knew that a full compliance with 


the pope's demands would exaſperate the Engliſh na- 


tion, augment the unpopularity of the propoſed 
alliance, and corroborate the public opinion of the in- 
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fincerity of his repeated declarations of his d attach- 
ment to the proteſtant faith. He profeſſed his readi- 
neſs to relax the rigor of the laws againſt papiſts ; but 
declared his firm oppoſition to the grant of ſuch in- 
dulgences as might amount to a toleration of their re- 
ligion . | 

With reſpect to the real diſpoſitions of the Spaniſh 
court on the ſubject of the Engliſh alliance, hiſtorians 
have not univerſally concurred in their ſentiments, 
Some have ſuppoſed that neither Philip III. nor his 
ſucceſſor had any intention of completing the match; 
while others (and indeed the greater number) have 
concluded, that, though Philip IV. was, at firſt, as 
mucli inclined as his father to dupe the credulous 


James, he at length became ſincerely diſpoſed to the 


accompliſhment of the projected union. Though the 
pertinacious adherence of the Spaniards to the Romiſh 
ſuperſtition long rendered them averſe to a marriage 
between their infanta and an heretical prince, the hopes 
of procuring a toleration for the Engliſh catholics gra- 
dually influenced their minds, fo as to diminiſh the 
force of an objection which their religious prejudices 
had repreſented as inſuperable. Perhaps the coolneſs 
now ſubſiſting between the'courts of France and Spain, 
principally occaſioned by the jealouſy of power, may 
have been one of the motives which induced Philip to 
cultivate the friendſhip of James, rather than expoſe 
himſelf, by a ſeries of deluſive negotiations, to the 
riſque of the vengeance of an inſulted nation, at a 
time when he might be involved in a Gallic war. 
While the earl of Briſtol was employed in expedit- 
ing the concluſion of the match, the marquis of 
Buckingham, from motives both of envy and policy, 
conceived the defire of perſonally completing the king's 
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favorite project, and of forming an intereſt with the 
heir apparent, by the recommendation of an adven- 
turous ſtep which might at once gratify the prince's 
amorous impatience, and furniſh the courtier with 
the moſt effectual opportunities of conciliating the re- 
gard of his future ſovereign. He ſuggeſted to Charles, 
that a ſudden journey to Spain would more rapidly pro- 
mote the accompliſhment of his wiſhes, than the cold 
efforts of agents and ambaſſadors. 'The prince, who had 
ſomething of the romantic in his diſpoſition, readily 
adopted the ſcheme, and entreated the royal conſent 
to the execution of it. James, before he had reflected 
on the meaſure, acquieſced in his ſon's deſire; but he 
afterwards repented of his facility, and conjured the 
prince to diſcard all thoughts of ſo wild and hazardous 
a ſcheme. His preſent oppoſition tended only to in- 
vigorate the reſolution of Charles, and increaſe the in- 
ſolence of Buckingham, who inſiſted on the king's 
adherence to the aſſent which he had given. Subdued 
by the reſpectful though peremptory language of the 
prince, and intimidated by the arrogant demeanor of 
an overbearing miniſter, who, in concert with his mo- 
ther, had long directed the operations of the Engliſh 
court, James renewed his afſent. Charles and the 
marquis ſoon after embarked at Dover in diſguiſe, at- 
tended only by Sir Francis Cottington, Sir Richard 
Graham, and Enflymion Porter. Having landed in 
France, they proceeded through that kingdom to the 


Pyrenees, and quickly made their appearance in the 
metropolis of Spain **, 


The arrival of the heir of a great kingdom, unpre- 


ceded by thoſe forms which are the uſual preparatives 

of princely viſits, gave equal ſurpriſe and pleaſure to 
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the Spaniſh monarch. The more the compliment was 
unexpected, the more agreeable did ſuch a mark of 
confidence prove to Philip, who received his youthſul 
gueſt with every exterior demonſtration of the moſt 
profound reſpect. The populace concurred with the 
gentry in applauding the gallantry of the Britiſh prince, 
who, they ſaid, had entitled himſelf, by ſo ſpirited and 
romantic an adventure, to the immediate poſſeſſion of 
the perſon of his miſtreſs ; and the count d'Olivarez, 
the prime miniſter of Philip (over whom he had the 
ſame exorbitant influence which Buckingham enjoyed 


over James), declared that the prince deſerved to have 


the infanta thrown into his arms. The council of ſtate 
decreed, that the illuſtrious viſitant ſhould take pre- 
cedency of his catholic majeſty, enter the palace with 
the ſame pomp which was appropriated to the kings of 
Spain at their coronation, reſide in one of the princi- 
pal diviſions of the royal manſion, be attended by a 
regular guard, and receive from the members of the 


council that obedience which was due to the king **, 


A general pardon was iſſued, that even criminals might 
ſhare in the joy of the court and nation. To enume- 
rate the ſucceſſive acts of politeneſs with which the 
prince was honored, and the various modes of enter- 
tainment deviſed for his gratiſication, would be ſuper- 


fluous. But, though liberality, courteſy, and honor, 


marked the behaviour of the Spaniſh court towards 
Charles, there was one circumſtance which was not 
altogether conſonant with Britiſh ideas of courtſhip ; 
and that was, the prohibition of all converſe with the 
princeſs whom he ſought in marriage, the arrival of 
the papal diſpenſation being deemed by the ſcrupulous 
Spaniards a neceſſary preliminary to the commence» 


ment even of the pureſt interviews, 
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When the pope (Gregory XV.) had been informed 3 
of the prince's journey into a catholic realm, he con- 
ceived that an epiſtle from him, ſeconded by the efforts 
of the Spaniſh clergy for the converſion of the hereti- 
cal ſtranger, might probably have a good eſfect. He 
therefore wrote to Charles in a ſtyle of compliment, 
ſolicitation, and admonition; applauding his princely 
virtues, and that piety which had prompted him to 
court an alliance with a catholic princeſs ; requeſting 
him to embrace the doCtrines of the apoſtolic church, 
and reſtore to Great-Britain her ancient religion; and 
warning him of the danger of an obſtinate attachment 
to hereſy. The prince's anſwer to the pontiff*s letter 
was couched in terms of great reſpect and politeneſs 3 
and thoſe who have ſuſpected him of an inclination 
towards popery have ſtrongly inſiſted 'on ſome expreſ- 
fions in his reply, in which he ſeems to have carried 
his complaiſance further than might have been expect- 
ed from one whom his friends have repreſented as 
zealouſly attached to the proteſtant faith. 

The diſpenſation being at length ſent to Madrid, the 
articles of marriage were tranſmitted to England for 
the king's confirmation. Theſe conditions chiefly 
purported, that the infanta, and her prieſts and other 
attendants, ſhould enjoy the free exerciſe of the ca- 
tholic religion; and that the children ſhould be edu- 
cated under the eye of the mother till the age of ten 
years, and ſhould not, by being papiſts, forfeit the 
right of ſucceſſion to the ſovereignty of Great-Britain. 
James, in the preſence of Mendoza and Colonna, the 
Spaniſh ambaſſadors at his court, not only confirmed July 20 
thoſe articles by his oath and fignature, but ſwore to 
the obſervance of four private ones, of the following 
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tenor: that the laws againſt the catholics ſhould not 
be put in execution; that no new ſtatutes ſhould be 
enacted to their prejudice, but that there ſhould be a 
perpetual toleration of their religion within private 
houſes throughout England and it's dependencies ; 
that no attempts ſhould be made to prevail on the in- 
fanta to relinquiſh the Romiſh faith; and that the king 
and his fon ſhould exerciſe their utmoſt endeavours to 
procure a parliamentary aſſent to the abrogation of the 
laws againſt the papiſts **. 

At a time when James was congratulating himſelf 


on the near proſpect of the long- expected match, which 


(he ſaid) © all the devils in hell could not break;“ 
when the erection of a chapel was commenced in the 
Engliſh metropolis, for the uſe of the Spaniſh princeſs ; 
when orders were iſſued for treating the recuſants with 
the utmoſt lenity ; and when Jeſuits and other papal 
emiſſaries were employed in ſtrengthening the catholic 
party in England, and propagating their corrupt doc- 
trines; the matrimonial treaty was diſſolved by the arts 
and the influence of an upſtart favorite, who, though 


he acquired the applauſe of his countrymen by pre- 


venting an unpopular connexion, was more aCtuated 
by his intemperate paſſions than by any motives of re- 
gard for the honor or the intereſt of his 9 or of 
his country. 

The marquis of Buckingham (whoſe dignity had 
been augmented, ſince his arrival in Spain, by a ducal 


patent tranſmitted from England) did not regulate his 
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deportment in that mode which was calculated to ren- 
der him popular among the Spaniards. His pride and 
arrogance diſpleaſed the nobles, who beheld with im- 
patience, in a ſtranger, that haughtineſs which ſo re- 
markably appeared in their own behaviour. The licen- 
tiouſneſs of his diſcourſe, his undiſguiſed indulgence 
of criminal pleaſures, his frequent burſts of paſſion, his 
groſs familiarity with the prince, and the general im- 
propriety of his demeanor, offended the gravity and 
the decorum of Spaniſh manners; and the eventual 
ſituation of the infanta was lamented by her country- 
men, who dreaded the idea of her becoming a member 
of that court in which Buckingham ruled without con- 
trol, Olivarez, having received an inſult from him, 
could not conceal his diſpleaſure ; and Philip was not 
inſenſible of an affront offered to his miniſter. The 
diſguſt towards the duke was at length ſo violent, as 
to produce a declaration from the Spaniſh miniſters, 
that they would rather throw the princeſs into a well 
than into his hands. As the carl of Briſtol had acquir- 


ed their eſteem by his merit and abilities, they ex- 


preſſed a diſapprobation of Buckingham's attempt to 
wreſt the treaty out of the hands of that ambaſſador, 
and hinted a doubt whether the duke had received 


ſufficient powers for proſecuting the negotiation. The 


coolneſs with which they now treated him, and the 
odium which he was conſcious of having incurred, in- 
flamed his indignation; and the vehemence of his paſ- 
ſions hurried him into a reſolution of oppoſing that 
marriage which he had hitherto promoted. He was 
encouraged in his determination by refleQing, that, if 


the match ſhould take place, the influence of the Spa- 


niſh court would be exerted, by the medium of the in- 
fanta, to ruin his intereſt both with James and his ſon ; 
while, on the other hand, if he ſhould ſucceed in the 
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A.D. overthrow of the treaty, he might attain a height of 


1623. 


popularity, which would enable him to prevent the 
diminution of his courtly credit *7, | 

By his artful addreſs, Buckingham had b an 
extraordinary influence over the mind of Charles; and 
when he endeavoured to diſſuade the prince from the 
match, he found no difficulty in procuring his aſſent 
to this ſudden propofition. Though the conduct of 
Philip had hitherto been apparently unexceptionable, 
Charles was diſguſted at that ridiculous formality 
which debarred him from familiar converſation with 
the fair object of his romantic viſit z and, while a ſhort 
delay would only have increaſed his ardor, the tardi- | 
neſs of Spaniſh deliberations damped his paſſion. 
Gregory XV. dying ſoon after he had ſent the diſ- 
penſation, the court of Madrid refuſed to treat it as 
valid till it had been confirmed by the new pontiff, 
Urban VIII. and this circumſtance, as well as the un- 
willingneſs of that court to enter into any peremptory 
engagement with regard to the reſtitution of the Pa- 
latinate, conſpired with the duke's inſinuations to ſe- 
duce Charles into an opinion of the inſincerity of 
Philip. 'The prince having informed his father of theſe 
ſuſpicions, James, apprehenſive of danger, urged him 
to expedite his return; and the earl of Rutland was 
ſent out with a fleet to eſcort him. When he took 
leave of the royal family of Spain, ſumptuous preſents 
were reciprocally conferred ; and, on the ſpot where 
he ſeparated from Philip, a commemorative pillar was 


erected by that monarch's order. The dignified mo- 


deſty of his behaviour, the temperance of his habits, 
and the decency of his manners, had conciliated the 


good-will of the Spaniards, who lamented only that he 
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was ſo ſubſervient to the counſels of Buckingham: 
They foreſaw that this nobleman would endeavour to 
prevent the marriage, and that the prince would yield 
to his ſuggeſtions: Charles, however, at his departure, 
concealed his change of ſentiments z and leſt with the 
earl of Briſtol a procuration for eſpouſing the infanta, 
as ſoon as the new diſpenſation ſhould arrive from 
Rome **. 


The prince's arrival in England was ſo acceptable to 


abſorbed in the joy of his ſon's return; and the ſatis- 
faction was not confined to the ſovereign ; for the moſt 
fincere and general acclamations pervaded the nation. 
The duke's influence was now ſtrenuouſly employed for 
the purpoſe of inclining the king to a dereliction of the 
- Spaniſh alliance; but all his efforts of perſuaſion would 
perhaps have been fruitleſs, had not the prince ſtrongly 


to reſiſt the importunities of his ſon and the remon- 
ſtrances of his favorite, in a point in which the ma- 
jority of his ſubjects coincided with them in opinion; 
and he ſubmĩtted, though not without great reluctance, 


to the adoption of ſuch meaſures as they recommended. 


He ſent orders to the carl of Briſtol, not to deliver the 


procuration for the eſpouſals, till he ſhould have learn= 


ed what ſteps the Spaniſh court would take for procuring 
the reſtitution of the Palatinate to his ſon-in-law, if the 
emperor ſhould continue to reſiſt all conciliatory pro- 
poſitions *®. Philip promiſed to make uſe of the 
ſtrongeſt interceſſions with Ferdinand for the re- eſtab- 
liſnment of the elector Palatine ; but refuſed to enter 
into any engagement for aſſiſting the injured prince by 
arms. 
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lames, that the thoughts of his favorite match were 


concurred with him. James was of too weak a ſpirit 
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When the new diſpenſation reached Madrid, the 
court expreſſed a great joy on the occaſion, and made 
the moſt ſplendid preparations. The houſchold of the 


infanta was eſtabliſhed ; and a time was fixed not only 


for the ſponſal ceremony, but alſo for the commence- 
ment of her journey to England. But, when Briſtol 
was deſired to produce the prince's procurations, he de- 
elared, in purſuance of further inſtruction, that the king 
of Great-Britain would not permit the progreſs of the 
nuptial engagement, till the reſtitution, of the Palati- 
nate, as well as of the electoral dignity, ſhould be 
completely adjuſted. The Spaniſh monarch repre- 
ſented the ſtrong probability of obtaining, by his me- 
diation, very favorable terms for Frederic; and, when 


preſſed by the earl, is ſaid to have promiſed, that, if 


friendly interpoſition ſhould fail, he would have re- 
courſe to arms“. As the ambaſſador's orders were 
peremptory, Philip's anſwer was deemed vague and 
indeciſive, and the matrimonial treaty was immediately 
diſſolved, at a time when there was ſufficient reaſon to 
conclude that a real deſire of it's ſucceſs was cheriſhed 
by the Spaniſh court. 

The ſame ſpirit which prompted the duke of Buck- 
ingham to attempt the annihilation of the Spaniſh 
match, influenced him to make preparations for thoſe 
vigorous hoſtilities which the treaty had ſo long ſuſ- 
pended.. But, as the treaſury was exhauited, and the 
unparliamentary modes of raiſing a ſupply had proved 
inefficacious, it was deemed adviſeable to convoke a 
parliament. When the two houſes had aſſembled, 
James addreſſed them to the following purport. He 
obſerved that he had been employed for many years in 
the work of negotiation, with a view of re-eſtabliſhing 


the peace of Chriſtendom z but, when he had found the 
| 40. Wilſon, p. 257;—Ruſbworth. 


efforts 


W PK 
efforts of his ambaſſadors leſs ſucceſsful than he had 


expected, he had conſented to his ſon's journey into 
Spain, that the real ſentiments of that court might be 


diſcovered. He was then, he ſaid, “ as diſappointed 


« of his ends, as if he had been waked out of a 
« dream.” When his ſecretaries ſhould have related 
all the particulars of the affair, he truſted that his par- 
liament would give him“ good and ſound advice.” 
He had been accuſed, he ſaid, of negligence in the de- 
fence of the proteſtant religion. He allowed, indeed, 
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that he had not ſtrictly enforced the penal lawa 


againſt catholics; but he wiſhed it to be confidered, 
that © a king who governs wiſely is not bound to carry 
&« 2 rigorous hand on all occaſions.” He defired that 
none would be too curious with regard to privileges, 
liberties, and cuſtoms, © Do (ſaid he) what you ought, 
and no more than your lawful liberties and privileges 
« will permit; and ye ſhall never ſee me curious to the 
t contrary. I would rather maintain your liberties 
te than alter them.” He objected to the diſcuſſion of 
ſrivolous and unneceflary queſtionsz and hoped that 
nothing might ariſe which might prevent this parlia- 
ment from having a more fortunate concluſion than 
the laſt **, 

To juſtify the diſſolution of the Spaniſh treaty, the 
duke of Buckingham pronounced a long harangue to a 
committee of both houſes. That he ſcrupulouſly ad- 
hered to truth in his narrative, we will not pretend to 
affirm z for the preſumptions ſeem ſufficiently ſtrong to 
authoriſe a contrary concluſion. As his reſentments 
had influenced him to his late conduct, he found it 
expedient to fabricate ſome plauſible pretexts for his 
vindication. From the general repugnance of the 


Engliſh to the match, he flattered himſelf that he 
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might eaſily propagate a belief of ſuch aſſertions ag 
coincided with their wiſhes 3 and, as his principles of 
honor were not very ſtrong, he felt little compunCtion 
for his deviations from candor and veracity. 'Fhe earl 
of Briſtol, a miniſter of integrity, afterwards expoſed 
the weak foundation of various parts of the duke's 
narrative, and invalidated thoſe cenſures, which, for 
the purpoſe of his own exculpation, he had thrown 


out againſt the court of Madrid. 


The ſubſtance of the duke's relation may be ſtated 
in a few words. He obſerved, that the motives of the 
priace's journey to Spain had ariſen from the deſpair of 
diſcovering, by any other means, the real views of that 


court; that the whole behaviour of Philip and his mi- 


niſters towards Charles clearly ſhowed their defire of 
rendering him a dupe to their artifices ; that unneceſ- 
fary delays and evafions marked the negotiation ; and 
that the catholic king never had the leaſt interition of 
giving his ſiſter's hand to Charles, or of promoting the 
reſtitution of the Palatinate to Frederic *. 

The prince of Wales, who was now as obfequious 
to the ſway of Buckingham as his father had eyer been, 
teſtified his approbation of the duke's account of the 
Spaniſh proceedings; a circumſtance which does not 
tend to the honor of Charles's ſincerity, if he had any 
ſuſpicion of the favorite's mifreprefentations. The Spa- 
niſh ambaſſador, who heard the duke's harangue, was 
highly irritated at ſome reflezions that were aimed at 


his ſovereign, and declared the affront to be of ſuch a 


nature, that it could only be expiated by the forfeiture 
of the offender's head: The peers reſented the beha- 
viour of the ambaſſador, unanimouſly acquitted Buck- 
ingham of the charge of having uſed expreſſions dero- 
gatory to the honor of Philip, applauded the fidelity 


42. Ruſhworth, vol. i.—Parl. Hiſt, vol. vi. c 
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that, by his negotiation, he had entitled himſelf to the 
praiſes of his king and country. 'The commons, with 
equal unanimity, vindicated the duke, and concurred 
with the lords in their addreſs of juſtification and pa- 
negyric, to which James returned an approving an- 
ſwer“. 

The two houſes ſoon after preſented another addreſs 
to the king, reprobating the inſincerity of the court of 
Spain, and affirming that the treaties for the prince's 
marriage and the reſtitution of the Palatinate could 
no longer be continued with any regard to the honor 
of his majeſty, the ſecurity of his people, the welfare 
of his poſterity, and the protection of his ancient con- 
federates. James, eager to embrace every opportunity 
of diſplaying his eloquence, now repaired to the upper 
houſe, and harangued his legiflative ſubjects on the 


purport of their late addreſs. He thanked them for 


the advice which they had given him, and expreſſed 
his zealous deſire of re-eſtabliſhing the fortunes of his 
ſon-in-law ; but declared his averſion to the proſecu- 
tion of thoſe means of accompliſhment which were 
connected with the ſanguinary horrors of war, and in- 
timated his hopes that the deſired reſtitution might yet 
be effected by amicable agreement, If a war, however, 
ſhould be earneſtly recommended by his people, he 
would not, he ſaid, oppoſe their united wiſhes. But, 
before a final reſolution ſhould be adopted on that head, 
he truſted that they would deliberately reflect on the 
means of providing thoſe copious ſupplies without 
which the propoſed hoſtilities would be languid and 
inefficient. The ſcanty aids which he had received 
from his parliaments, had been ſo inadequate to his 
exigencies, that he had been obliged to contract con- 
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ſiderable debts ; and, as the treaſury was at ſo low an 
ebb, nothing but a very ample pecuniary grant would 
enable him to make war with vigor and effect. That 
no apprehenſions of miſapplication might check the 

liberality of the commons, he aſſured them that what- 
ever ſhould be granted for the war ſhould be committed 
to the diſpoſal of commiſſioners appointed by parlia- 
ment“. Though this offer was highly agreeable ta 
them, they had been ſo long accuſtomed to parſimoni- 
ous grants, that the ſupply which they now voted was 
much leſs than might have been expected from their 
eager deſire of war. It conſiſted only of three ſubſi- 
dies and three fifteenths, which did not amount to the 
ſum of 300,000 pounds. A proclamation was now 
iſſued, declaring that the treaty for the Spaniſh match, 
and that which had for it's object the reſtitution of 
the Palatinate, were diſſolved; and this meaſure was 
formally notified ta the court of Madrid. 

The lenity which the king had lately ſhown to the 
eatholics, and the great reſort of foreign prieſts to the 
Britiſh dominions, produced a joint petition from the 
lords and commons, praying that the laws againſt pa- 
piſts might be enforced, and that no treaty with any 
potentate whatever might be ſuffered to operate in 
favor of recuſants; for, though the danger appre- 
hended from the Spaniſh match had ceaſed, the rumor 
of the. king's intention of courting a French alliance for 
his ſon had given riſe to freſh alarms in the minds of 
thoſe who deteſted the ſuperſtitions of Rome. James 
anſwered the petition with declarations of his averſion 
to popery, and promiſes of full compliance with the 
requeſts of his parliament . | 


44. Ruſhworth, vol. i. p. 131.—Wilſon, p. ay. 
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Some beneficial ſtatutes were enacted in this ſeſ- 
ſion; particularly one againſt monopolies, others for 
the correction of various abuſes in the practice of the 
law, one for the encouragement of the woollen manu- 
ſacture, another for the accommodation of the poor, 
and ſome for the puniſument of vice and immorality. 
During the ſeſſion, the influence of Buckingham 
was exerted for the ruin of the lord-treaſurer Cran- 
field. This miniſter was originally a merchant ; but, 
his dexterity in the management of commercial affairs 
having recommended him to the notice of the favorite, 
he had been introduced into the privy-council, had 
been gratified with honors and offices, and had at 
length obtained the poſt of high treaſurer of the realm, 
and the dignity of earl of Middleſex. Having offend- 
ed the duke by his neglect of that humility which his 
domineering patron required, as well as by his oppoſi- 
tion to ſome of the pecuniary demands conſequent on 
the journey to Spain, he was marked out as an object 
of vengeance, At the inſtigation of Buckingham, 
ſome of the leading members of the lower houſe im- 


peached him of various miſdemeanors; and, notwith- 


ſtanding the avowed favor of the king, who addreſſed 
the parliament in his behalf, and conjured the prince of 
Wales and the duke to deſiſt from their encouragement 
of the proſecution **, the peers pronounced the earl 
guilty, and ordained that he ſhould pay a .fine of 
50,000 pounds, be diiabled from holding any office, 


46. Finding the prince and the duke unmoved by his expoſtulations, 
he exclaimed, in a tone of anger, that the former & would live to have 
* his belly-full of parliamentary impeachments;“ and, addreſſing 
Buckingham with equal warmth, ſaid, « By God, Stenny, you are a 
« fool, and will ſhortly repent this folly ; and you will find, that, in 
« this fit of popularity, you are making a rod, with which you will 
pe ſcourged yourſelf.” Clarendon's Hiſt. of the Reb. vol. i. p. 20. 
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be deprived of his ſeat among the members of the le- 
giſlature, and impriſoned during the ſovereign's pleas 
ſure . 


The late change of meaſures in the court of Eng- 


land gave great diſguſt to that of Spain; and Philip's 


ambaſſadors endeavoured to form a party againſt the 
duke of Buckingham, whom they repreſented. as a 
dangerous miniſter, deſtitute of all regard for the ho- 
nor of his king or the welfare of his country. The 
marquis of Inoiofa, in particular, accuſed the duke of 
having conſpired with a faCtion of the nobles to reduce 
James to the condition of a nominal ſovereign, con- 
fine him to a hunting ſeat, and place the whole admi- 
niſtration in the hands of Charles. Alarmed at theſe 
ſuggeſtions, the king ſeparately interrogated many of 
his privy counſellors, and obtained from them a ſolemn 
declaration of their own innocence, and an atteſtation 
of the loyalty of Buckingham. The duke himſelf, per- 
ceiving that Inoioſa's intimations had made ſome im- 
preſſion on the timidity of James, labored, with his 
uſual addreſs, to convince the king of his fidelity; and 
an exterior reconciliation took place. Satisfaction was 
afterwards demanded of his catholic majeſty for the 
ſeditious behaviour and calumnious inſinuations of 
Inoioſa and his collegue Colonna z and Philip, after 
their return to Spain, ordered them to be confined ; 
but this was a mere matter of form ; for they were 
quickly releafed, and continued to enjoy the favor of 
their ſovereign kJ 

Though James had acquieſced in the counſels of 
Buckingham, he was far from being pleaſed at the 
diſſolution of the Spanifh treaty z and the duke's con- 
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duct in that particular had greatly diminiſhed the af- 


fection which the infatuated monarch had long borne 
to him, But, as this powerful nobleman was in high 


favor with the heir apparent, the parliament, and the 


nation in general, the king found the torrent too ſtrong 


to be then reſiſted ; and confoled himſelf with the hope 


of an opportunity of ſhaking off the yoke of a preſumptu- 
ous upſtart. The arrival of the earl of Briſtol from 
Spain ſeemed to offer that occaſion for which James 
wiſhed ; and the friends of that reſpectable peer pre- 
pared for a ſtrenuous oppoſition to the career of Buck- 
ingham. But ſuch was the king's weakneſs, that, 
though he had reſolved to ſupport the earl's party 
againſt the prince's faction, he haſtily abandoned his 
reſolution, and, at the defire of Charles and the duke, 
not only refuſed to admit Briſtol into his preſence, 
but ordered him to be confined on pretence of his miſ- 
conduct in Spain“. | 

The late parliamentary ſupplies being inſufficient 
for a vigorous campaign, Buckingham is ſaid to have 
formed the ſcheme of ſeiſing the lands of the church 59, 
and appropriating the produce to the demands of mili- 
tary ſervice. But, if he really entertained ſuch an idea, 
he was convinced, on mature reflexion, that this pro- 
poſal would not meet with the ſanction of parliament, 
ſtill leſs with that of James and his ſon, who were 
warmly attached to the epiſcopal eſtabliſhment. 

While the duke was expediting the Engliſh prepara- 
tions for war, a new treaty was in agitation between 
James and the Dutch, who had ſolicited his aid againſt 
their Spaniſh enemies. Before it was figned, intelli- 
gence arrived of the flagitious practices of the Dutch 
coloniſts of Amboyna, who, inſtead of ſuffering the 
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Engliſh to enjoy, according to former ſtipula- 
tions, one third of the commerce of that and other 
ſettlements in the Eaſt-Indies, were eager to em- 
brace every opportunity of monopoly. Alleging that 
the members of the Engliſh factory at Amboyna had 
entered into a conſpiracy for the expulſion of the 


Dutch from that iſland, the latter ſeiſed the whole 


number of them; drew from them, by the moſt violent 
tortures, declarations of guilt to which they were 
ſtrangers; put ten to death, baniſhed the remainder, 
and engroſſed to themſelves the valuable traffic of 
ſpice **. James remonſtrating againſt this injuſtice 
and barbarity, the Dutch arabaſſadors vindicated their 
countrymen by aſſuring the king of the guilt of the 
Engliſh ; and, as his rupture with the court of Spain 
induced him to wiſh for the preſervation of amity with 
the ſtates-general, he forbore to make that inquiry in- 
to the affair which the inſulted honor of Britain de- 


manded. By the treaty which was now concluded, he 
agreed to ſend over 6000 men to Holland, for rein- 


forcing the army of the prince of Orange. Theſe aux- 
iliaries had few opportunities of ſignaliſing their valor 
in this campaign, as a general engagement did not take 
place. 

As it was the intereſt of the French to reduce the 
exorbitant power of the houſe of Auſtria, James flat- 
tered himſelf with the hopes of deriving ſome ſſiſt- 
ance from Lewis XIII. towards the recovery of the 
Palatinate. But, the bigotry of that monarch prompt- 
ing him to turn his arms againſt his proteſtant ſubjects, 
before he ſhould embark in any foreign enterpriſe, he 
evaded the ſolicitations of James for an offenſive. 
league, though he teſtified a readineſs to comply with 
his defire of a matrimonial alliance. After ſome months 
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of negotiation, a match was concluded between, the * D. 


prince of Wales and Henrietta Maria, the ſiſter of 
Lewis. It was ſtipulated on this occaſion, that the 
princeſs ſhould enjoy the free exerciſe of the catholic 
religion; that her brother ſhould nominate the ſer- 
vants who ſhould accompany her to England; that 
ſuch vacancies as might ariſe in her houſehold ſhould 
be ſupplied, at her appointment, by Romaniſts; and 
that the offspring of the marriage ſhould be educated 
under the eye of the mother till the age of thirteen 
years. In addition to theſe public articles, ſome 
private ones received the aſſent of James, importing 
that the recuſants who had been apprehended fince 
the rupture with Spain ſhould be gratified with their 
liberty and the reſtitution of their property, and that 
no catholics throughout his dominions ſhould in future 
be moleſted on account of their religion 53. The king's 
eagerneſs for his ſon's marriage induced him, on this 
occaſion, to violate the promiſe which he had lately 
given in his anſwer to the parliamentary petition againſt 
the papiſts. ; 

As a prelude to the recovery of the Palatinate, the 
king now demanded the reſtitution of Frankendale, 
which, after the ſurrender of the reſt of Frederic's 
dominions, had been delivered up to the court of 
Bruſſels, by a treaty between the archducheſs Iſabella 
and James, by whoſe troops it was garriſoned. It had 
been ſtipulated, that it ſhould be reſtored after an in- 
terval of eighteen months, whether peace ſhould or 
ſhould not then prevail between Frederic and the em- 
peror. When the execution of the agreement was de- 
manded by the Britiſh monarch, the archducheſs fig- 
nified her acquieſcence, and gave him permiſſion to 
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A. D. ſend a body of his troops, of the ſame number with 
. the former garriſon, through any part of her territo- 


ries : but, as the treaty contained no proviſion for a 
free paſſage through the imperial diſtricts to Franken- 
dale, it proved nugatory with reſpect to James, who, 
when he urged Iſabella to attend to the ſpirit of the 
convention, found himſelf duped and diſappointed 5. 
Count Mansfeldt having offered his military ſervice 
to James, to whoſe court he repaired in perſon, it 
was reſolved that 12,0:0 infantry and 200 cavalry 
ſhould be put under the command of that able warrior, 
As the French ambaſſador had aſſured James, that his 
army might freely paſs through the dominions of Lewis, 
the count ſailed from the Downs towards Calajs with 
the Britiſh forces ; but, when he arrived off that port, 
the governor informed him that no orders had been 
ſent from the king for the admiſſion of a foreign army, 
Application being made to Lewis, he diſavowed the 


promiſe of a paſſage through his territories ; and, with 


reſpeCt to a reinforcement which Mansfeldt had hoped 


to procure from him, in conſequence of his diſagree- 
ment with the courts of Vienna and Madrid, he inti- 


mated that he had not yet determined on joining his 
Britannic majeſty in the *cauſe of the unfortunate Pa- 
latine. 'Thus repulſed by the French, the count bore 
away to the north-eaſt, in expeCtation of better treat- 
ment from the Dutch. But the latter ſuffered their 
allies to remain ſo long off their coaſt, that a peſtilen- 
tial diſorder, ariſing from a ſcarcity of ſalubrious food, 
and a want of ſufficient room in the ſhips, carried off 


à very conſiderable number; and, when the diſtreſſed 


troops at length obtained permiſſion to land, a further 
diminution enſued from the ravages of diſeaſe. The 
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remaining force (reduced to about one half of the 
original complement) being inadequate to the projected 
enterpriſe, many of the ſoldiers took an opportunity 
of deſerting, while others 7 their countrymen in 
the Dutch ſervice **. | 
While the Engliſh were engaged in this n 
expedition, and while an armament was under prepa- 


ration for an enterpriſe againſt the Spaniſh dominions, - 


the king was aſſailed by an indiſpoſition, which hurried 
him from the ſcene of life. His diſorder was a tertian 
ague, which operated with ſuch violence on his 
groſs habit of body, as to convince him that his diſſo- 
lution was approaching. Having ordered his ſon to 
attend him, he gave him his final advice, defiring him 
to protect the church of England, love the perfon, 
but not the religion, of his wife, and aim at the re- 
eſtabliſhment of the Palatine family? . Undiſmayed 
at the proſpect of death, he behaved, in the laſt ſtage 
of his exiſtence, with a dignified firmneſs ; and expired 
at Theobald's, his favorite ſeat, in the fifty-ninth year 
of his age, after a reign of twenty-two years over Eng- 
land, and of near fifty- eight over Scotland“. 

This monarch, in his perſon, bore little reſemblance 
to the elegant figure of his father, and exhibited ſtill 
fewer traces of the lineaments of his beautiful mother. 
His form was not remarkable for juſtneſs of propor- 
tion; his aſpeCt was unpleaſing and inexpreſſive; his 
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beſt effects, no ſufficient grounds were ever diſcovered for charging 
kim with the deteſtable crime alluded to. 
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eyes were large and ſpiritleſs; his knees tottered as he 
walked ; and his whole deportment was deſtitute both 
of grace and dignity. But, in the faculties of his 
mind, and the qualities of his heart, points of far 
greater importance than the exterior graces of counte- 
nance or of geſture, he was leſs deſpicable. His ta- 
lents, cultivated by learning, diſplayed themſelves to 
advantage in the varieties of converſation ; and though, 
both as an orator and an author 5*, he has been aſſail- 
ed with the ſeverities of cenſure, candor requires ys to 
beſtow ſome praiſe on his attainments in each of thoſe 
capacities. He did not, indeed, rife to the heights of 
a Cicero or of a Bacon; nor, on the other hand, did 
he fink to thoſe extreme depths into which the acrimony 
of criticiſm, inflamed by the rancor of party, has 
plunged him. But, however juſt might be thoſe 
ſentiments which his eloquence delivered, or his pen 
exhibited to the public, he was ill qualified to paſs 
from theory to practice. He was vain, capricious, in- 
conſiderate, incautious, facile, and indeciſive; and 
was therefore leſs adapted for the diſcharge of political 
functions, than might have been expected by thoſe 
who had frequently witneſſed the ſagacity of his re- 
marks and the propriety of his reaſonings. His ideas 
of the kingly power were too elevated for the meridian 
of a free people; and though he had not the ſpirit to 
enforce his own doctrines, his repeated mention of 
them arouſed the jealouſy of his ſubiects, and kept 


58. His principal writings are thoſe which follow: Bao Dogy 


+ - (the Royal Giſt) addreſſed to his ſon Henry; a treatiſe on free mo- 


narchies; tracts againſt popery ; and commentarics on different parts 
of Scripture. His Demonologia (in which he ſupports the doctrine of 
witchcraft), and his Counterblaſt to Tobacco, have excited much ri- 
dicule. He did not confine himſelf to proſe ; for he publiſhed a ſmall 
collection of poems, which, however, have little merit. 

them 
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them on their guard againſt the eventual exerciſe of an A. D. 
authority diſallowed by the conſtitution. But, not- * 
withſtanding his attachment to ſpeculative deſpotiſm, 
his general mildneſs and humanity would, even if he 
had wielded the ſceptre of an arbitrary monarchy; have 
prevented him from indulging himſelf in the exceſſes 
ol practical tyranny. The ſame moderation of temper 
induced him to prefer the bleſſings of peace to the de- 
ſtructive horrors of war; and the title of rex pacificus, 
which ſome of his predeceſſors would have rejected 
with ſcorn, appeared, in the eſtimate of his humane 
philoſophy, more truly honorable than the moſt ſplen- 
did trophies of victory and conqueſt *9. While the 
princes of the continent ridiculed his puſillanimity, he 
fill retained his averſion to hoſtile meaſures ; and no- 
thing but the influence of a domineering favorite, ſup- 
parted by the public voice, could have prevailed on 
him to relinquiſh his pacific views. Though his reign 
has been ſtigmatiſed with the epithet of inglorious, the 


] want of luſtre was compenſated by the happineſs of 
1 his people, who, notwithſtanding the intervention of 
x ſome illegal exaCtions, were far from being ſeverely 

£ burthened; who, by the patriotic attention of their 

& ſovereign, felt the beneficial effects of improved ma- 

a nufactures and extended commerce; and who enjoy- 
9 ed greater advantages, and ſuffered fewer encroach- 

F ments, than had attended the illuſtrious ſway and ap- 
. plauded adminiſtration of Elizabeth. 

5 The private life of James was alternately devoted to 


7 the ſports of the field, to convivial recreations, and to 
literary amuſements. To incontinence he was wholly 
p a ſtranger; and, indeed, he took little delight in 
" female ſociety. Though, as a prince, he affected diſ- 
nall ſimulation, he was frank and fincere as a man; and, 
em 


59. Ruſhworth, vol. i, p. 129. | 
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though tinctured with pedantic vanity, he ſhowed lit- 
tle tendency to the diſguſting haughtineſs of ſuperior 
ſtation. He was injudicious in the choice of his fa- 
vorites; teſtified liis attachment to them by a ſeries of 


. profuſe grants; and ſuffered them to rule him at their 
Pleaſure. His inclination for mirth degenerated into a 


fondneſs for buffoonery 3 and, the coarſer was it's com- 
plexion, the more did it gratify him. He was humane 
and generous to His family and houſehold ; grateful 
for the ſervices of his W and 2 to 


their foibles. 
With regard to his religious principles, writers have 


greatly differed. Some have ſpoken confidently of his 


affection for the Romiſh ſyſtem; while others have 
repreſented him as ſincerely attached to the proteſtant 
faith. The truth ſeems to be, that he was averſe to 
popery from conviction, and a friend to the church of 
England ; but, not cheriſhing, towards perſons of a 


different perſuaſion, that intolerant ſpirit which the 


bigots in all ages have deemed a neceſſary proof of a 


cordial adherence to a particular creed, he afforded a 


pretext for. his being accuſed of inſincerity, and of an 
difference to 2 church which he N to fol. 


ww” 


60. * his only wife, Anne, the daughter of Frederic II. king of 
Denmark, James had three ſons and four daughters: Henry Frederit, 
of whoſe immature death and eſtimable character the reader has been 
already informed; Robert, who did not live to the age of diſcretion; 
Charles, who ſucceeded his ſather : Elizabeth, who eſponſed the elec- 
tor Palatine ; Margaret; Mary, aud Sophia, who died infants, 
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Charles eſpouſes the princeſs Henrietta Maria of France. 


He ſends out a fleet againſt the Spaniards ;—but 
the expedition is unſucceſsful. His favorite, the duke 
of Buckingham, is impeached.—He, a ſecond time, 
abruptly diffelves the. parliament.—A general loan is 
demanded of the people. | 


Wr now enter upon a reign pregnant with me- 
morable incidents. We ſhall behold a conteſt between 
a king and his parliament, commenced by each party 
under the oſtenſible, and perhaps the actual, idea of 
merely preventing the encroachments of the other. 
The generous ſpirit of liberty will appear, in many in- 


ſtances, degraded by the pernicious mixture of bigotry 


and faction; and the proud pre- eminence of royalty 
will be ſeen to oyerleap the boundaries of the conſti- 
tution, and deviate into occaſional exertions of tyrannic 
power. In the delineation of the turbulent ſcenes of 
this reign, it will be extremely difficult for any writer 
to ſecure a general approbation of his labors. By a 
warm defence of the proceedings of one party, he will 
arouſe the ſtrong diſguſt of the other; and, if he 
ſhould, in compliance with the indiſpenſable duty of 
an hiſtorian, purſue the paths of unbiaſſed moderation, 
he will perhaps be conſidered, by the advocates of the 
unfortunate Charles, as lukewarm in the cauſe of in- 
jured majeſty, while the partiſans of popular reſiſtance 
may be inclined to reproach him with want of zeal for 


the glorious intereſts of liberty and the inalienable 
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rights of man. Regardleſs of ſuch attacks, the preſent 
author will ſteadily aim at the diſcovery of truth ; and, 
if it's full luſtre ſhould not always illumine his page, 
the candid, he truſts, will impute the defect to the 
difficulty of developing it amidſt the diſcordant narra- 
tives of party, not to the deluſions of prejudice, or to 
the contemptible arts of evaſion and diſguife. 

On the deceaſe of James, the privy-counſellors who 
had attended the expiring monarch at Theobald's, or- 
dered his ſon Charles to be proclaimed king in that 
neighbourhood ; and then haſtened to the metropolis, 
where the ceremony was repeated amidft the general 
acclamations of the people. The new monarch, after 
a ſhort indulgence of his ſorrow, repaired to Weſt 
minſter ; and, a council being the next day convoked, 
it was reſolved that a parliament ſhould be ſummoned 
without delay. CES 

As the influence which the duke of Buckingham had 
acquired over the prince was not diminiſhed by the 
devolution of the crown to the latter, the coun- 


ſels which had been adopted at the cloſe of the late 


reign continued to prevail in the Britiſh court. The 
preparations for a war with Spain were proſecuted 
with vigor; and attempts were made.to form a ſtrong 
confederacy among the proteſtant ſtates for the humi- 
liation of the Auſtrian power. The kings of Sweden 
and Denmark, and ſeveral of the German princes, 


.were ſufficiently inclined to check the flight of the Im- 


perial eagle; and the ſubſidies promiſed by Charles 
encouraged them in the reſolution of oppoſing the en- 
croachments of the ambitious Ferdinand. The Dutch, 
who were ſtill at war with Spain, found it their in- 


tereſt to join the aſſociation ; and, when Charles pro- 
poſed a cloſe alliance between himſelf and that republic, 


nis 


— 


nne 


his overtures were not rejected, a league being con- 
cluded before the expiration of the year-. 

Amidſt the political cares that crowded upon him, 
the young king did not negleCt his matrimonial con- 
cerns. Having confirmed the articles to which his 
father had agreed, he ſent the duke of Buckingham to 
the court of France, with directions to bring over his 
bride, the princeſs Henrietta Maria, whom, in his 
name, the duke of Chevreuſe had eſpouſed at Paris. 
Being eſcorted from Boulogne by an Engliſh fleet, ſhe 
ſafely arrived in the dominions of her lover ; and the 
marriage was conſummated at Canterbury. Before her 
appearance in this realm, Charles, in compliance with 
the private ſtipulations of the nuptial treaty, had in- 
dulged twenty Romiſh prieſts with a full pardon for their 
violation of the laws againſt popery *. The catholics 
were greatly pleaſed with a match which promiſed 
them a relaxation of the rigor of the law ; but the pro- 
teſtant part of the nation, full of the prejudices of in- 
tolerance, conceived a violent diſguſt to an alliance 
which held out a favorable proſpect to a ſect pro- 
ſcribed by law. | 
When the new parliament met, Charles recom- 


mended to the aſſembly a vigorous proſecution of the 


war which the late king had commenced by the advice 
of his ſubjects. The lord-keeper then urged the expe- 
diency of a conſiderable ſupply, alleging that the laſt 
grant had been conſumed in neceſſary expences, 
When the commons proceeded to buſineſs, ſome in- 


dividuals recommended a delay of ſupplies till a redreſs 


of grievances ſhould have been ſecured : but, as the 
plague then raged in the capital (for it is remark- 


1. Sir Thomas Roe's Negotiations. — Hiſtory of the Reign of 


Charles I. by Hamond L'Eſtrange.—Ruſhworth's Collections. 
2. Ruſhworth, vol. i. p. 169. | 
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able that the reign of Charles, as well as that of his 
father, commenced with a furious peſtilence), the de- 
liberations on the royal neceſſities were haſtened, and 


two ſubſidies were voted to the new ſovereign *. 


The ſmallneſs of this grant has drawn forth various 
reflexions from ſucceſhye hiſtorians z but, of all the 
reaſons which have been, or may be, aſſigned for it, 
the following ſeem to be the moſt probable. The ſa- 


tisfaction which the late parliament had evinced at the 


diſſolution of the Spaniſh treaty, had been ſince allay- 
ed by the French alliance, which, in the opinion of 
thoſe who deteſted popery, portended as much danger 
to the proteſtant cauſe as had been dreaded from the 
union with the infanta. This circumſtance alone was 
fufficient, from the ſtrong averſion of the puritans to 
the Romiſh faith, to kindle in that party a jealouſy of 
the court; and, as their ſentiments had a great {way 
in the lower houſe, an unwillingneſs to gratify the 
king was the reſult. It may alſo be ſuppoſed, that 
the imprudence of the miniſtry in the direction of the 
late military enterpriſe had produced ftrong doubts of 
the capacity and judgment of the duke of Buckingham, 
the chief author of the counſels of the Britiſh cabinet ; 
arid that the parliament began to contract a diſguſt to 
the continuance of a war which promiſed little ſucceſs 


when conducted by inexperienced hands. Another 
inducement to ſuch a diſplay of parſimony in the com- 
mons may perhaps have ariſen from the prevailing 


ſpirit of liberty. They ſuſpected that Charles had im- 
bibed thoſe high notions of prerogative which had 


been cheriſhed by the deceaſed king; and were ap- 
prehenſive that he would aſſert his pretenſions with 
greater ſpirit than his puſillanimous and inactive fa- 


ther. Hence they were deſirous of providing an early 


3. Ruſhworth, vol. i, 
check 
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check to eventual encroachments on the privileges 
of the people: and, by keeping their monarch in a 
ſtate of neceſſitous dependence, they hoped to ſecure 
the preſervation of their liberties, 

As the fury of the peſtilence increaſed, Charles ad- 
journed the parliament to Oxford, where he endea- 


roured to conciliate the liberality of the commons, by 


an explicit detail of the ſtate of his affairs, and a freſh 
appeal to their ſenſe of the honor and dignity of their 
ſovereign and of the nation, which loudly called for 
their ſupport of thoſe meaſures into which their advice 
had impelled the late king. 

During the receſs, the minds of the people had been 
greatly inflamed againſt Charles and the duke of Buck- 
ingham, by a recent diſcovery. At the earneſt deſire 
of the French king, James had promiſed to reinforce 
that prince's fleet with one ſhip of war and ſeven 


merchant-men. Lewis alleged that theſe veſſels were 


to be employed againſt the Genoeſe; but, when 
Char es had executed his father's promiſe, it appeared 
that they were intended to act againſt the Huguenots. 
Pennington, the commander of the Engliſh reinforce- 
ment, failed to Dieppe, where he received orders 


from the duke to deliver up his ſquadron to ſuch per- 


ſons as the king of France ſhould appoint, But his 
men refuſed compliance, declaring that they would 
rather die than become ſubſervient to the ruin of their 
proteſtant brethren 5 and, weighing anchor with the 


connivance of the commodore, returned to the Downs “. 


Charles then ſent a peremptory meſſage to Penning- 
ton, requiring him to ſurrender his fleet to the French; 
and that officer immediately failed back to Dieppe, 
but could not overcome the ſtrong reluQtance of his 


4. Cabala, p. 348—3 51 Ruſhworth, vol. i. p- 175. 
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yo oy men, who were ſo reſolute in declining the odious 

ſervice on which the king wiſhed to force them, that 
all of them, except one, quitted the ſhips. One of 
the veſſels, under the command of Sir Ferdinando 
Gorges, haſtened back to England; and, the reſt being 
yielded to the French, were ſpeedily manned by ſailors 
of that nation, and took part in an engagement be- 
tween the duke of Montmorenci and the Huguenot 
fleet, in which the former had the advantage. 

No ſmall degree of clamor pervaded the nation 
when theſe circumſtances were fully known ; and the 
king and the duke were reproached as betrayers of the 

proteſtant cauſe, to which both had repeatedly pro- 
ſeſſed a warm attachment. The commons partook of 
the general ſpirit of their conſtituents ; they were in- 
clined to apprehend that their religion was expoſed to 

danger from the indifference which Charles and his 
favorite miniſter had ſhown to it's intereſts; they 
were diſguſted at the relaxation of the penal laws 
againſt catholics; and deemed it neceſſary to exert 
themſelves in defence of the national faith. In a pe- 
tition which they prepared, and which was ſupported 
by the concurrence of the peers, they expreſſed their 
dread of the perils with which they ſuppoſed the eſta- 
bliſhed church to be environed, ſtated the cauſes of the 
increaſe of popery in the realm, ſuggeſted a ſeries of 
« remedies againſt that outrageous and dangerous 
ce diſeaſe,” and implored the deliberate attention of 
his majeſty to the points which they recommended. 
Charles, though diſpleaſed at their intolerant zeal, 
thought proper to give a favorable anſwer to their de- 
mands, and promiſed to enforce the laws againſt recu- 
ſants“. | | 


S. Roe's Negotiations.—Rufhworth, 6. Ruſhworth, 
vol. i. P- 181—186. ; ; 
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The ſtate of the public-affairs gave riſe to frequent 
and warm debates in the lower houſe. 
ed by the leaders of the oppoſition, that the king gave 

way to evil counſels; that the deficiency of the finances 

aroſe from the improvidence, neglect, and prodigality, 

of the adminiſtration ; that the ſchemes of the cabinet 
were precipitately formed, and unſupported by the 
maxims of prudence or expediency ; that perſons of no 

wiſdom or experience were ſuffered to guide the helm 

and that various grievances prevailed, which the ſove- 

reign ſhould be required to redreſs, before ſupplies were 

granted to his ſolicitations, It was propoſed by ſome, 

that an inquiry ſhould be made into the conduct of the 

duke of Buckingham, particularly with regard to the 

diſſolution of the Spaniſh treaty, and the negotiation 
of the French alliance. Other propoſals and remarks, 

of a nature that diſguſted the court, were laviſhly 

thrown out by the oppoſite party; and the whole 

weight of miniſterial influence could not procure the 

moſt trifling ſupply, without the unpleaſing appendage 

of extorted conceſſions ?. 

Charles could not witneſs, without indignation, the 
acrimonious and incompliant difpoſition of the com- 
mons; and, his diſpleaſure being inflamed by the in- 
ſinuations of Buckingham, he reſolved on the diſſolution 
of the parliament; a meaſure which he immediately 
put in execution *, This was doubtleſs an imprudent 
ſtep, ill calculated to allay the riſing jealouſies of the 
people; and, though the behaviour which occaſioned 
it may be alleged by way of extenuation, it argued a 
warmth and precipitancy which could not be deemed 
ſtrictly conſonant with the true dignity of a monarch, 

The king's attention was now turned to the naval 
expedition which he meditated againſt the Spaniſh 

7. Ruſhworth, vol, i.— Parl. Hiſt. vol. vi. 8. Ruſhworth, 
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territories. The equipment of the fleet being greatly 
retarded by the want of money, he had recourſe to a 
practice which had been adopted in former reigns, 
and requeſted his opulent fubjeCts to gratify him with 
a loan; by which, and other means ot fupply, he was 
enabled to fend out a reſpectable armament, under 
the conduct of Sir Edward Cecil, whom, on this oc- 
caſion, he ennobled by the title of viſcount Wimble- 
don. Above 10,000 ſoldiers were embarked in this 
fleet; and the number of veſſels amounted to eighty, 
mcluding thoſe which were furnithed by the Dutch in 
conſequence of their new league with the Engliſh, 
Arriving, after a furious tempeſt, in the neighbour. 
hood of Cadiz, Wimbledon gave orders for the attack 
of a Spaniſh ſquadron lying near the Puntal; but the 
aſſault was negligently or unſkilfully managed, and the 
enemy eſcaped. He then fent a detachment to at- 
tempt the reduction of the Puntal, which, though not 
deficient in ſtrength, ſoon ſurrendered. The ſoldiers 
now prepared for a more important ſervice ; but, 
abundance of wine being found in the Spaniſh houſes 
near which they paſſed, many of them drank fo pro- 
fuſely, that intoxication and diſeaſe followed. Find- 
ing that the licentiouſneſs of the troops, as well as the 
ravages of ficknefs, increaſed, Wimbledon deſpaired 
of further ſucceſs by land; and therefore, abandoning 
the fort which had been taken, again put to ſea. He 
cruiſed for ſome time in hopes of intercepting the 
plate fleet; but the prevalence of a contagious diſorder 
rendering it expedient to accelerate his return, he 
ſteered for England a few days before the appearance 
of the expected fleet, and brought back his diminiſhed 
forces with diſgrace ?. 


9. Ruſhworth, vol. i. p. 196.—Howel's Letters, —H. L'Eſtrange's 
abs of the Reign of Charles I, 
Being 
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Being examined before the privy council, lord Wim- 
pledon accuſed ſome of his officers, particularly 
the earl of Eſſex, of diſobedience and neglect; while 
they, on the other hand, imputed the failure of the 
expedition to his miſconduct and inexperience. But, 
notwithſtanding theſe mutual accuſations, no regular 
parliamentary inquiry was made into the cauſes of a 
miſcarriage which filled the nation with diſcontent. 
The truth ſeems to have been, that the ill ſucceſs of 
the enterpriſe was principally occaſioned by the want 
of harmony between Wimbledon and Eſſex, the former 
being of Buckingham's party, and the latter of the op- 
poſite faction. 

When the peſtilence had ſubſided, the king ordered 
a public thanks-giving throughout the realm; and, as 
his coronation had been delayed by that calamity, he 
was now formally inveſted with the Engliſh diadem. 
Soon after this ſolemnity, he opened a new parlia- 
ment, which his neceſſities had induced him to con- 
yoke. Sir Thomas Coventry, who had lately fucceed- 
ed biſhop Williams in the ſtation of lord-keeper, was 
commanded to deliver his majeſty's ſentiments to the 
two houſes; and, after ſome pompous compliments to 
the ſovereign, he intimated the expediency of a ſupply, 
and recommended the introduction of provident and 
beneficial laws. From the early debates of the 
commons, Charles perceived that the ſame eager- 
neſs for the reformation of abuſes, the ſame inquiſi- 
torial ſpirit, which had been diſplayed by the laſt 
aſſembly, aCtuated alſo the preſent, The efforts of the 
popular party procured a reſolution of the houſe, that 
a committee for ſecret affairs, and another for the exa- 
mination of grievances, ſhould fit two days in every 
week. A committee of religion was alſo appointed; 
and, in conſequence of a report from it, articles were 
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who, in various publications, had advanced ſuch opi- 
nions as induced the houſe to declare him an encou- 
rager of popery and Arminianiſm. But the deſire of 
puniſhing this eccleſiaſtic was ſoon abſorbed by the 
more juſtifiable proſecution of an undeſerving favorite, 
who ruled his ſovereign with arbitrary ſway, and whoſe 
character and diſpoſition rendered him unworthy of 
public truſt, and even of that tranſient popularity 
which he had acquired near the cloſe of the preceding 
reign. ; 

A phyſician named Turner opened the inquiry into 
the conduct of the duke of Buckingham, by propoſing 
fix interrogatories, founded on general report. It be- 
ing reſolved that common fame was a ſufficient ground 
for parliamentary inquiſition, the members continued 
to deliberate on the duke's delinquency, notwithſtan.'. 
ing an attempt which the king made, by an imperious 
meſſage, to divert the courſe of their debates into a 
different channel. After repeated demands of ſupply, 
they voted three ſubſidies and three fifteenths ; but in- 
timated that a redreſs of grievances muſt precede the 
legal confirmation of this grant. They then renewed their 
conſultations on the expediency of impeaching the ob» 


noxious duke, to the great diſpleaſure of Charles, who, 


having ſummoned the lords and commons to White- 
hall, reprehended the latter for their indecorous and 
unparliamentary behaviour, and afterwards, by the 
mouth of the lord-keeper, commanded them to deſiſt 
from their irregular and diſloyal proceedings, and de- 
fired them to augment, without any conditions what» 
ever, the ſupply which they had voted, that he might 
not be conſtrained to exert his prerogative in the dif- 
ſolution of a refraCtory aſſembly *?. Not deterred by 
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former courſe; and, not ſoftened by an explanation 
which the duke gave of the royal ſpeech, or by a ſpeci- 
ous vindication of his own conduct, they reſolved to 
impeach him of high crimes. 

An attack was, at the ſame time, made upon Buck- 
ingham in the houſe of peers. The earl of Briſtol, . 
againſt whom, by the inſinuations of the minion, 
Charles was greatly prejudiced, had felt the royal diſ- 
pleaſure in the refuſal of the writ for his parliamentary 
attendance z and though, in confequence of his appli- 
cation to the lords, he had at length received it from 
his majeſty, it was rendered nugatory by an expreſs 
prohibition of his appearance in the houſe. Reſent- 
ing this act of power, he again petitioned the lords 
for redreſs, and requeſted that they would permit him 
to bring an accuſation againſt the duke of Buckingham, 
for his fraudulent conduct with regard to the Spaniſh 
treaty. The king, who had concurred in all the duke's 
proceedings on that occaſion, was offended at the earl's 
preſumption z and commanded his attorney-general to 
adduce a charge of high treaſon againſt him. Briſtol 
was accuſed of having exceeded his inſtructions in the 
progreſs of that negotiation, inſulted the late king by 
fallacious ſtatements, recommended a toleration of the 
Romiſh worſhip, and thrown unjuſt reflexions on the 
honor of his preſent majeſty. On the other hand, he 
exhibited a ſeries of articles againſt the duke, whom 
he repreſented as having adviſed Charles to change his 
religion (a point of which the earl himſelf was alſo ac- 
cuſed), taken unwarrantable ſteps with a view of break- 
ing off the match with the infanta, occaſioned the diſ- 
appointment of the hopes of the prince Palatine, - and 
deceived the parliament by a falſe narrative. The earl 
alſo accuſed lord Conway, one of the ſecretaries of 

; ſtate, 
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ſtate, a warm partiſan of Buckingham, of various miſ- 
demeanors 6 

While theſe charges occupied the attention of the 
peers, the commons demanded a conference, for the 
purpoſe of impeaching the duke. The offences which 


they imputed to this miniſter were compriſed in 
thirteen articles; the chief of which were, that he had 


neglected the due execution of his office of high ad- 
miral ; that he had unjuſtly detained a French veſſel, 
and ſeiſed the greater part of her cargo; that he had 


. extorted 10,000 J. from the Eaft-India Company; that 


he had delivered Engliſh veſſels to the king of France, 
to be employed againſt the Huguenots; that he had 
put offices and honors to fale ; had procured exorbitant 
grants from the crown; and had tampered with the 
health of his late ſovereign *. 

The diſpleaſure which Charles felt at the impeach- 
ment of his favorite, vented itſelf on Sir Dudley 
Digges and Sir John Elliot, two of the managers of 
the proſecution. Some expreſſions which they had 
uſed were reported to him with exaggeration ; and he 
immediately committed the obnoxious orators to the 
Tower; but he ſoon found it prudent to releaſe 
them. N 

The duke gave plauſible anſwers to each of the ar- 
ticles; and, if a regular trial had taken place, it is 
probable that he would have invalidated ſome of them: 
but the king's indignation was ſo warm, that he re- 
ſolved to cruſh the propoſed inquiry, regardleſs of the 


cenſorious remarks and unfavorable conſtructions of 


the public. Having ſent a haughty epiſtle to the 
ſpeaker, intimating his deſire that the bill of ſupply 
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ſhould paſs the commons without delay or condition, 
he found that, though they had voted a fourth ſubſidy, 
they were determined on with-holding the actual 
grant of aid till he ſhould diſcharge all popiſh recu- 
{ants from offices of truſt and authority, baniſh the ac- 
cuſed duke from his preſence, and agree to ſuch other 
requeſts as they might think reaſonable. Impatient of 
the uncourtly treatment which he had received, and 
unwilling to encourage, by a facility af conceſhon, a 
ſeries of unpleaſing demands, he ſigned a commiſſion 
for diflolving the parliament. The peers, learning his 
intention, begged him to defer it; but he was fo ob- 
ſtinately bent on the gratification of his ſpleen and re- 
ſentment, that he refuſed tocomply with the defire of his 
hereditary counſellors, and, with a raſhneſs into which 
he was too frequently hurried, enforced the odious 
meaſure of an abrupt difſolution **. 

This meaſure was followed by a declaration, in 
which the king endeavoured to palliate his precipitancy, 
by repreſenting his conduct as the natural conſequence 
of the incompliant ſpirit of the commons, who had 
outraged his feelings, deſpiſed his gentle admonitions, 
neglected their engagements for the defence of the 
realm, and ſeemed to triumph in his neceſſities. The 
commons, in juſtification of their proceedings, publiſh- 
ed a remonſtrance which they intended to have pre- 
ſented to his majeſty before the diſſolution. In this 
performance, they made warm profeſſions of their 
loyalty and patriotiſm ; complained of the miſcondu& 
of the duke of Buckingham, of the impriſonment of 
their members, of the | king's menace of uſing new 
counſels, and of various grievances under which the 
nation labored z entreated Charles to diſmiſs his favorite 
from the adminiſtration z and promiſed, in the event 
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A.D. of his compliance, that they would ſpeedily gratify his 


1626. 


deſire of ſupply, and would proceed with alacrity to 
the accompliſhment of ſuch meaſures as would tend to 
the ſupport of his allies, and to the ſtability, wealth, 
and honor, of his kingdom. The king, in a procla- 
mation, expreſſed his diſpleaſure at the injurious aſ- 


perſions and calumnious remarks contained in the re. 


monſtrance, and commanded that all perſons who had 
copies of it in their poſſeſſion, ſhould immediately 
commit them to the flames. g 
His indignant impatience having deprived him of 
parliamentary grants, Charles had recourſe to ſuch 


means of ſupply as ſome of his predeceſſors had adopt- 


ed. He had raiſed, however, no large ſum when he 
received intelligence that the king of Denmark, whoſe 
operations had been obſtructed by the irregular pay- 
ment of his Engliſh ſubſidy, had been defeated with 
great loſs by count Tilly, who commanded the Imperial 
army. To provide for the effectual relief of his north- 
ern ally, to whom he now ſent the 6000 Britiſh ſol- 
diers who had ſerved in the army of the ſtates-general, 
Charles reſolved to demand a general loan, in that 
proportion which each individual would have borne, 
if the late vote of ſupply had paſſed into a law. Though 
he -promiſed to reimburſe his ſubjects in a twelve- 
month, the demand occaſioned great diſguſt and cla- 
mor; for it was ſtrongly ſuſpected, that the royal 
promiſe would not be ſtrictly obſerved ; and the public 
alſo apprehended, that, if the requiſition ſhould be 
tamely ſubmitted to, the king would be encouraged to 
a diſuſe of parliaments. But, the greater was the diſ- 


content, the more ſtrenuouſly did Charles proſecute 


his purpoſe. Thoſe who refuſed to comply with his 


| wiſh, or promoted by their exhortations the non-com- 
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pliance of others, were ſubjected to various kinds of 
arbitrary treatment. Many were puniſhed for their in- 
ſubmiſſive behaviour by being compelled to ſerve either 
in the army or navy; ſome were haraſſed by the in- 
truſion of an unuſual number of ſoldiers, who were 
quartered even in private houſes ; ſeveral were employ- 
ed againſt their will in expenſive ſervices; and not a few 
of the gentry were committed to priſon. Theſe ex- 
ertions of power could not but augment the unpopu- 
larity of the government; and complaints of inſulted 
privilege and violated freedom reſounded through the 
nation . 


16. Whitelocke, p. 7, 8.—Ruſhworth, vol. i,—Clarendon's Hiſt. of 
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Charles commences @ war with France.—The duke of 
Buckingham invades that kingdom ;—whence he re- 
turns with diſgrace.— Ibe king convokes his third par- 
liament.—He reluctantly agrees to the petition of right, 
His favorite is aſſaſſinated at Portſmouth. — The 
earl of Lindſey engages the French fleet off Rochelle.— 
Charles diſſolves the parliament in diſguſt ;—and im- 
priſons ſeveral of the members. — He concludes a peace 
with the court of France and afterwards with that 


of Spain. 


A. D. TH E king had already given ſufficient proofs of 
206. his imprudent attachment to the counſels of a raſh 


miniſter; but he now exhibited another ſtrong in- 
ſtance of the ſame blind ſubſerviency, in ſuffering him- 
ſelf to be precipitated into a war with France, by the 
advice of the duke of Buckingham. This nobleman is 
generally ſuppoſed to have been actuated only by pri- 
vate views when he urged his ſovereign to a rupture 
with a prince to whom he had ſo lately allied himſelf, 
It is ſaid, that, during his ambaſly at the French court, 
he contracted an affection for Anne of Auſtria, the 
beautiful conſort of Lewis XIII. ; that his engaging 
perſon and elegant accompliſhments made ſome impreſ- 
fion on her heart ; that the cardinal de Richelieu, 
prime miniſter of the French king, ſuſpeCted the duke's 
amorous views, and reſolved to prevent their comple- 
tion ; and that, when Buckingham expreſſed his inten- 
tion of returning to France, a meſſage was ſent from 
that court, intimating that his preſence would not be 


agreeable. Wenn at this treatment, the duke 
vowed 
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yowed revenge; and he took every opportunity of in- 
ſtigating his ſovereign to a war with Lewis *. 

If we conſider the violence and impetuoſity of the 
duke's character, we ſhall be the leſs inclined to reject 
the opinion of thoſe who have aſcribed the rupture with 
France to his arrogant and vindictive ſpirit. As public 
motives had little weight with a miniſter whoſe general 
conduct proved that he acted more from caprice and 
paſſion than from the ſuggeſtions of deliberate policy, 
it is improbable that the mere deſire of aſſiſting the 
Huguenots, who had lately ſolicited the interpoſition of 
the Engliſh, would have urged him to adviſe his maſter. 
to a Gallic war. It was at his inſtigation that Charles 
now diſmiſſed the French attendants of his queen, in 
repugnance to an article of the matrimonial treaty. 


Though miſbehaviour was alleged as the ground of diſ- 
miſſion, Lewis was highly offended; and not receiving 


what he thought a ſatisfactory anſwer to the complaints 
which he made on this head, or to his demands of re- 
dreſs for the ſeiſure of ſome French ſhips, ſuppoſed to 
contain Spaniſh property, he arreſted 120 veſſels be= 
longing to the ſubjects of Charles *. But, notwith- 
ſtanding theſe appearances of diſguſt, every difference 
might have been amicably ſettled, had not Buckingham 
been inflexibly determined on a war. 

The duke's perſuaſions having won the aſſent of 
Charles, an armament was equipped for the invaſion 
of the French dominions ; and that nobleman, though 
mexperienced in warlike affairs, thought proper to aſ- 
ſume the chief direction of the enterpriſe. With a 
fleet of 100 ſail, in which about 7000 ſoldiers were 
embarked, he proceeded-to the weſtern coaſt of France, 
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and attempted a deſcent on the iſle of Rhe, with a 
view of reducing the forts which the French govern- 
ment had erected to over-awe the inhabitants of Ro. 
chelle. This city was the principal ſeat of the Hugue- 
nots, with whom, in the preceding year, Lewis had 
concluded a peace under the mediation of Charles. 
Having reaſon, from the fubſequent proceedings of the 
court, to doubt the ſincerity of their ſovereign, who 
waited only for an opportunity of accompliſhing their 
ruin, they were, for the moſt part, inclined to re. 
commence hoſtilities, but they deemed it prudent to 
defer a public declaration of their ſentiments, till they 
ſhould be enabled, from the progreſs of the Engliſh, 
to form a better judgment of the probability of ſucceſs, 
They therefore. refuſed their aſſent to the requeſt of 
Buckingham, who wiſhed them to co-operate with 
him againſt their countrymen *. 

As foon as the duke had landed a part of his army 
en the iſle of Rhe, he was attacked by a body of 
French, whom, after a ſhort but fierce engagement, 
he compelled to retire. He then remained inactive 
for ſome days, affording, by this reſpite, an opportu- 
nity for M. de Thoyras, the governor of the iſland, 
to recruit his forces, and provide for an effectual re- 
fiſtance. In that interval, the Engliſh might eaſily 
have reduced the fort of la Pre, the poſſeſſion of which 
would not only have enabled them to obſtruct the re- 
lief of St. Martin, the capital of Rhe, but would hare 
contributed to their own ſecurity. After this impru- 
dent delay, Buckingham advanced with his army to 


che town of St. Martin, which the inhabitants aban- 


doned at his approach. Having undertaken the ſcege 
of the caſtle, which was ſtrong and well-defended, It 
Played ſeveral batteries againſt it with little effec 


and then had recourſe to a blockade: but, the French 2 * 
having found various opportunities of introducing pro- N 
viſions into the fortreſs, the duke began to deſpair of 
ſucceſs, particularly as his troops were ill ſupplied 
with neceſſaries, and were alſo haraſſed by the preva- 
lence of diſeaſe. He did not, however, retire before the 
mareſchal de Schomberg had landed on the iſland with 
a ſtrong corps» A ſmall body which had previouſly 

diſembarked at la Pre, had been attacked by the Eng- 
liſh, and put to a precipitate flight; but the aſſailants 
had not purſued their advantage. Before his retreat, 
Buckingham, impelled by his own temerity, as well as 
by the perſuaſions of the citizens of Rochelle (who, 
notwithſtanding the unpromiſing appearance of the 
duke's enterpriſe, had now declared for the Engliſh), 
gave directions for a general aſſault on the caſtle of St. 
Martin; but the defenders ſuſtained the attack with 
ſuch reſolution, and repelled it with ſuch activity of 
courage, that the duke and his followers were driveri 
back to their entrenchments with conſiderable loſs: In Nov. 
returning to his ſhips, he furniſhed the French, by his 
negligence and want of ſkill, with another occaſion 
of triumph. Schomberg, watching the motions of the 
retiring invaders, charged them with ſuch vigor, that 

ly he quickly threw them into diſorder, and flew no 


cb ſmall number of them. The reviving courage, hows 

1 ever, of ſome bodies of the Engliſh, occaſioned a ceſ- 

| ſation of the purſuit; and, by the next morning, all 

= the troops were re-embarked, the duke himſelf being 
the laſt who quitted the ſhore. He had received a 

m- 5 

* ſupply of troops during the ſiege; and the earl of 


Holland was employed in conveying additional ſue- 
cours to his countrymen on the iſle of Rhe, when his 
ptogreſs was ſtopped by the news of the late retreat. 
la this unſucceſsful expedition, the Engliſh loſt about 

1 2000 men 


* 


\ 
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A. DP. 2000 men by the ſword ; while many individuals of 
their number periſhed by diſeaſe *. 

The appointment of the duke of Buckingham to a 
command for which he was generally ſuppoſed to be 
unqualified, had drawn ſevere cenſures from the people, 
who now found their opinions confirmed by his raſh and 
unſkilful management of the enterpriſe: But the public 
clamors, though loud and general, did not diminiſh 
the confidence which the king repoſed in this un- 
worthy miniſter. His miſconduct, his errors, and his 
vices, were overlooked by Charles, who defended him 
from the chilling blaſts of national odium by the 
warmth of royal attachment. 

A.D. The expences of the war having exhauſted the royal 
treaſury, Charles was anxious for a freſh ſupply, and 
yet doubtful of the means of procuring it. 'That he 
might profit by the advice of his principal ſubjects, he 
convoked a great council; and, after mature delibera- 
tion, it was reſolved that a parliament ſhould be aſ- 
ſembled. Writs were therefore iſſued without delay; 
and, to conciliate the favor of the people, all thoſe 
who had been impriſoned for their refuſal of agreeing 
Mar. 15. to the loan were reſtored to liberty. The king opened | 
the ſeſſion with an injudicious harangue, in which, 
having urged the two houſes to provide for the defence 
of the church and ſtate, and the ſupport of their pro- 
teſtant allies, whom nothing but vigorous aid, conſe- 
quent on an ample ſtœſidy, could reſcue from ruin, 
he added, “ If you ſhould not do your duties, in con- | 
« tributing what the ſtate at this time needs, I muſt, 
ce jn diſcharge of my conſcience, uſe thoſe other means | 
„ yhich God hath put into my hands, to ſave that 


4. Whitelocke, p. 8, 9.—Ruſhworth, vol. i. p. 427, 463—465.— 
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« which the follies of ſome particular men may other- 
« wiſe hazard.” This menace was ill calculated to 
pleaſe his auditors z and, in attempting to qualify it, 
ke rather ſtrengthened the ill impreſſion which it made. 


4 Take not this (ſaid he) as a threatening (for I ſcorn 


« to threaten any but my equals), but as an admoni- 
tions.“ | 
After the unconſtitutional meaſures which had been 


purſued by the court ſince the diflolution of the laſt par- 


lament, it was not to be expected that the commons 
would be leſs eager or ſtrenuous than they had before 
been in the inveſtigation of grievances, the detection 
of abuſes, and the complaints of illegal government. 
On the contrary, they diſplayed a bolder ſpirit of liber- 
ty, a greater acrimony of cenſure, and a more deter- 
mined firmneſs of oppoſition. The late unjuſtifiable 
infringements of perſonal freedom were reprobated 


with indignant warmth ; and the king's pecuniary ex- 


actions were condemned as intolerable oppreſſions. 
After a courſe of animated debate, the houſe unani- 
mouſly voted four reſolutions againſt arbitrary impriſon- 
ments and unparliamentary demands of money from 
the ſubject. Theſe votes were communicated to the 
peers, and enforced, in a conference, by the eloquence 
and learning of Sir Edward Coke, Sir Dudley Digges, 
Littleton, and Selden. In anſwer to theſe orators, the 
attorney-general pleaded the royal cauſe z and the opi- 
nions of the judges were then deſired on this important 
diſpute ©. | 

Of the gentlemen who were impriſoned for with- 
holding their contributions to the general loan, ſome 
had appealed from the tyranny of the ſovereign to the 
laws of the realm 7. The cauſe had been ſolemnly 

5- Parl. Hiſt. vol. vii. p. 340. 6. Parl. Hiſt. vol. vii. 


7. Theſe were, Sir Thomas Darnel, Sir John Heveningham, Sir 
Walter Earl, Sir Edward Hampden, and Sir John Corbet. 
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argued in the court of King's-Bench; and the reſult 
was, that the complaining individuals were remanded 
to priſon, the judges refuſing to admit them to bail. The 
attorney-general adviſed the court to enter a judgment, 
that no bail ſhould be granted on a commitment by 
the king or council; but the judges were not ſo obſe- 
quious to the royal wiſhes as to accede to that propoſi- 
tion, while, on the other hand, they were not ſo zeal. 
ous for the liberty of the ſubject as to allow that bail 
ſhould be uniformly given, even where (as in the pre- 
ſent caſe) no cauſe had been aſſigned for the commit- 
ment. They now made a report to the upper houſe of 
their opinions and proceedings in this cauſe ; but their 
anſwers were not ſatisfactory, 

After various debates in both houſes, and ſucceſſive 
conferences on the intereſting point of conſtitutiona] 
freedom, the lord-keeper, by the command and in the 
preſence of Charles, informed the parliament, that his 
majeſty conſidered Magna Charta, and the fix ſtatutes 
which had been enacted (in the reigns of Edward III. 
and Richard II.) for the preſervation of perſonal 
liberty, as being {till in full force ; that he was deter- 
mined to © maintain all his ſubjects in the juſt free- 
* dom of their perſons, and ſafety of their eſtates” 

that he would“ govern according to the laws and ſta- 
te tutes of the realm; and that they ſhould “ find as 
* much ſecurity in his royal word and promiſe, as in 
te the ſtrength of any law. The commons, however, 
were not content without a ſtronger ſanction than the 
royal promiſe; and they reſolyed to procure a legiſl:- 
tive confirmation of the liberties of the people, Re- 
gardleſs of the king's meſſages, urging them to pro- 
ceed to the relief of his neceſſities, and truſt to his 
repeated declarations for the maintenance of their pri- 


yileges, they employed themſelves in drawing up 4 
petition 
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petition of right, in which they deſired the lords to 
concur. Charles endeavoured, by an epiſtle to the 
peers, to prevent their acquieſcence in the ſolicitations 
of the other houſe : but, though his influence produced 
ſome attempts of their lordſhips to weaken, by altera- 
tions and additions, the force of the petition, they did 
not perſevere in their efforts. Having received the 
aſſent of both houſes, this inſtrument was at length 
preſented to the king, who, conſidering it as an inva- 
ſion of his prerogative, gave an anſwer which, though 
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plauſible, was of ſo general a nature as to furniſh pre- 


texts of evaſion. He declared it to be his will, that 
right ſhould be done according to the laws and cuſ- 
toms of the realm; that the ſtatutes ſhould be put in 
due execution; and that his ſubjects ſhould ſuffer no 
injuries or oppreſſions, contrary to their juſt rights 
and liberties, to the preſervation of which, he ſaid, he 
held himſelf as much bound as to the maintenance 
of his own prerogative *. 

The purport of the petition of right was, that no 
perſon ſhould be compelled to the contribution of any 
« gift, loan, benevolence, tax, or ſuch like charge, 
* without common conſent by act of parliament ;” 
that none ſhould be moleſted for a refuſal of ſuch 
demands ; that no freeman ſhould be impriſoned or 
detained without the aſſignment of a legal cauſe 
that no ſoldiers or mariners ſhould be quartered in 
any houſes againſt the will of the poſſeflors ; and that 
no commithons for martial law ſhould be granted, 

The king's indefinite reply to the petition gave 
general diſguſt ; and the commons vented their dif. 
pleaſure in the renewed. inveſtigation of abuſes, and 
the attack of delinquents. The perſons whom they 
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ſelected as worthy of cenſure were the duke of Buck. 
ingham and Dr. Mainwaring. Theſe were obnoxious 
in different ways; the former by his actions, the latter 
by his doctrines. Mainwaring, in two ſermons which 
he had preached at the time of the loan, had proſti- 


tuted the eloquence of the pulpit to the ſupport of 


ſuch political opinions as were repugnant to the 
maxims of the conſtitution, and to the genius of liber. 
ty. He had aſſerted that the king might lawfully, in 
caſe of exigency, impoſe taxes without conſent of par. 
liament; that thoſe who had refuſed the loan were guilty 
of difloyalty, rebellion, and impiety; and that all who 
ſhould diſobey the royal commands were in danger of 
eternal damnation, To give theſe arbitrary doctrines a 
more general effect, he had publiſhed. the two diſcourſes 
by the command of the king, who had alſo, on former 
occaſions, encouraged the propagation of deſpotic tenets, 
Defirous of repreſſing the courtly fervor of clerical 
zeal, the commons now reſolved on the proſecution 


of Mainwaring. They accuſed him before the peers 


as an aſſertor of the moſt dangerous and pernicious 
principles; and their lordthips decreed, that he ſhould 
be impriſoned, fined, ſuſpended for three years from 


the eccleſiaſtical functions, and for ever diſabled from 


preaching at court, as well as from holding any pre- 
ferment either in church or ſtate, Charles, diſpleaſed 
at this ſentence, ſoon granted a full pardon to the of- 
fender, and promoted him, in the ſequel, to the epi- 
ſcopal bench. With regard to the other delinquent 
whom we mentioned, the commons ſeemed eager to 
renew thoſe accuſatory proceedings which the diſſolu- 
tion of the laſt parliament had abruptly checked. The) 
reviled the duke as the cauſe of all the public grier- 
ances, and were preparing to inſtitute a freſh inquiry 
into his adminiſtration, when the king, in the hope ol 

reſcuing 


rn ne 


reſcuing his favorite from a revival of the impeach- 
ment, gratified the duke's enemies, and the public in 
general, by a regular aſſent to the petition of right. 
The two houſes having applied to him for © a clear 
« and ſatisfactory anſwer”? to that petition, he declar- 
ed his willingneſs to pleaſe them as well-in words as in 
ſubſtance; and it was enacted into a law by a recita- 
tion of the uſual words, Soit droit fait comme il eft de- 
fire, On this occaſion, the commons expreſſed their 
joy by loud acclamations . 

The enactment of this petition was a re-eſtabliſh- 
ment of thoſe principles of freedom, which, notwith- 
ſtanding the frequent confirmation of Magna Charta, 
had been as much evaded by many of the ſovereigns 
of this realm, as if that memorable inſtrument had 
never been ſigned. Had Charles aſſented with alacrity 
to the wiſhes of his parliament in this particular, in- 
ſtead of teſtifying an evaſive reluctance, the jealouſy 
which his preceding conduct had excited would pro- 
bably have been ſoon extinguiſhed, and the diſcord- 
ance between him and the commons might have been 
ſucceeded by harmonious co-operation. But, as his 
compliance appeared to be extorted, ſuſpicions of his 
real ſentiments {till prevailed, and the ſpirit of inde- 
pendence threatened him with further oppoſition. 

The commons, in the earlier part of the ſeſſion, had 
voted five ſubſidies to the king, who had received, 
with tears of joy, the intimation of this unuſual libe- 
rality, But, that they might ſecure a retribution, they 
had deferred the accompliſhment of their vote till the 
grant of their petition, Having ſucceeded in that 
point, they could not with decency retract their vote 
and, therefore, they now expedited the bill. They 
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then reſumed the diſcuſſion of grievances, and parti- 
cularly reprobated the commiſſion which Charles had 
granted to the lord-keeper, and other officers of ſtate, 
for deviſing the © beft and ſpeedieſt means of raiſing 
c money, by impoſitions or otherwiſe.” Another ob- 
ject of complaint was an order which the king had 


given for levying 1000 cavalry on the continent, and 


bringing them over to England. It was ſuſpected by 
many, and not without reaſon, that it was his inten- 
tion to employ theſe mercenary troops in the vindica- 
tion of his high claims of prerogative, and in the ſupport 
of his illegal exactions; though it was alleged by his 
friends that he had hired them for the defence of his 
realm againſt invaſion, and that, as the alarm had now 
ſubſided, he had countermanded their tranſportation" 

After a ſucceſſion of fpirited debates, the commons 
framed a remonſtrance, in which they enumerated the 
principal grievances which haraſſed the nation, lament- 


ed the unfortunate and diſgraceful iſſue of the warlike 


enterpriſes of this reign, and condemned the inexpert, 
negligent, and pernicious adminiſtration of the duke 
of Buckingham, whoſe removal from the helm they 
earneſtly folicited **. When this memorial was pre- 
fented to the king, he felt a great indignation, and 
{aid to the commons, that he had little reaſon to ex- 
pect ſuch a remonſtrance, after his afſent to the petition 
of right; but that, with reſpect to their grievances, 
he would confider of them as they ſhould deſerve ”?, 
Their preſent treatment of him, indeed, was incon- 


fſiſtent with that warmth of ſatisfaction which they 


had ſo lately teſtified, and was not a very liberal or 


generous return for his final acquieſcence in the great 


object of their wiſhes. 
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the duties on exports and imports. Theſe, in ear- 
lier times, had been generally regulated by the king 
and council, with the connivance rather than with the 
conſent of the national legiſſature; and when the latter 
* length took the affair into conſideration, tonnage 
and poundage were uſually granted for life, ſoon after 
the acceſſion of each ſovereign. Though it was cuſ- 
tomary for the different princes to levy theſe duties be- 
fore the parliament had paſſed the vote for them, their 
regular acquicicence in the grant implied an acknow- 
Jedgment that this aſſembly had a power of voting or 
with-holding the impoſts in queſtion. No grant of 
this branch of revenue had yet been made to Charles ; 
but he had conſtantly levied it without oppoſition. In 
the firſt parliament of his reign, the commons had 
paſſed a bill for granting him tonnage and poundage 
for a year, with a view of reſtraining him from that 
occaſional augmentation of the rates, which, in caſe 
of a grant for life, he would have had a better opportu- 
tion, of making: but the peers, diſapproving the limita- 
nity rejected the bill. In his fecond parliament, ſome 
complaints had ariſen in the lower houſe on this ſub- 
jet ; and he had been repreſented as acting uncon- 


ſtitutionally in levying the cuſtoms without the ſanc- 


tion of the legiſlature. The ſame cenſures were now 
continued; and a ſpecific remonſtrance againft that 
abuſe was voted by the commons, who accuſed the 
king of having infringed the fundamental liberties of 
the kingdom, and violated the petition of right, by 
receiving tonnage and poundage, and other commercial 
taxes, without a parliamentary grant. While this 
grievance was under diſcuſſion, he informed the two 
houſes, that he had revoked the obnoxious commiſſion 
for raiſing money; but this intimation did not appeaſe 
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the commons, who reſolved to perſiſt i in their purpoſe, 
Being appriſed of this new remonſtrance, Charles was 
not inclined to recede from a declaration which he 
had made after the delivery of the laſt, with regard to 
the time of cloſing the ſeſſion; and, repairing to the 


houſe of lords, he addreſſed a ſpeech to the parlia- 


ment, in which he aſſerted that the right of levying the 
cuſtoms formed an appendage of his ſovereignty, and 
that, as the petition of right was only intended as a 
revival of ancient liberties, not as a demand of new 


ones, his aſſent to it had by no means precluded him 


June 26, | | k 
| lowing ; and the prorogation was afterwards extended 
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from the exerciſe of any of his former prerogatives. 
He then prorogued the parliament to the October fol- 


to the beginning of the next year **, 

During the ſeſſion, a fleet had been equipped for 
the relief of Rochelle, which was now cloſely beſieged 
by a numerous army; for the French monarch, by 
the advice of Richelieu, had determined on taking the 
molt vigorous meaſures for effecting either the com- 


plete ſubjugation or the deſtruction of the Huguenot 


party. The beſieged having earneſtly implored the 
aid of Charles, he thought proper to ſend out a ſqua- 
dron of about fifty fail, under the conduct of the earl 
of Denbigh. This officer appeared off Rochelle in the 
ſpring ; but he found the harbour ſo well guarded by 
the enemy, who had by this time blockaded the town 
both by ſea and land, that he returned to England 
without the performance of * act that deſerves to be 
related **. 35 

To allay the murmurs of the people, who were 
highly diſcontented at this ill ſucceſs, the privy council 
directed the duke of Buckingham, as lord high admi- 
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ral, to ſend back the earl to Rochelle, that he might. n 
renew his attempts for the relief of the place; but the ag 
duke, defirous of an opportunity of ſhaking off the 

public odium by a fortunate exploit, reſolved to un- 

dertake the enterpriſe in perſon. Some additions were 

now made to the late armament; and the king and his 
favorite repaired to Portſmouth to expedite the prepa- 
rations, The duke had not been many days thus em- 
ployed, when he was deprived of his life by the hand of 
violence. John Felton, who had ſerved as lieutenant 
in the expedition to the- iſle of Rhe, on which occa- 
Gon his captain had been mortally wounded, had been 
diſguſted at the duke's refuſal of the vacant company 
to his ſolicitations ; and, as he was in indigent circum= 
ſtances, his diſpleaſure had received ſome increaſe 
from the non-payment of his arrears. The general 
clamors of the public againſt Buckingham made a ſtrong 
impreſſion on the feelings of the diſappointed lieu- 
tenant z and a peruſal of that remonſtrance in which 
the commons had repreſented the duke as the principal 
author of all the grievances of the nation, and as a 
betrayer of the honor and intereſt of his country, con- 


Aug. 23. 


1 curred with the ſeditious effuſions of ſome of the eccle- 
fl ſiaſtical advocates of oppoſition, to urge him to the 
he aſſaſſination of an unpopular miniſter, who was at 


dy the ſame time an object of his perſonal reſentment. 
n Having gained admittance into the duke's lodgings at 
nd Portſmouth, he ſtabbed him in the left fide while he 
be was converſing with one of his officers. The unfor- 
tunate victim inſtantly exclaimed, that the villain had 
ere killed him; and, pulling out the knife, fell to the 
eil ground, and quickly expired **, The murderer had an 
mi- opportunity of eſcaping ; but his enthuſiaſm prompted 
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A. D. him to glory in the crime, and to decline all thoughts 
of flight. Being interrogated with regard to his 
motives for ſo atrocious a deed, he affirmed that they 
were of a public nature, and that he conſidered the 

deſtruction of the great enemy of the ſtate as a meri- 
torious ſervice both to God and his country. We are 
informed, however, that he afterwards expreſſed a 
ſtrong compunction for his crime, and that he be- 
fought the judges to order his offending hand to be 
ſtruck off before his execution. 

Of the duke's character, we cannot ſpeak in ſuch 
high terms of praiſe as have been uſed by ſome writers, 
His talents were merely ſuperficial; and his perſonal 
accompliſhments formed his chief recommendation, 
As a politician and a miniſter, he made a contemptible 
figurez and, in his military enterpriſes, he gave 
proofs of equal incapacity. To his paſſions he was en- 
tirely ſubſervient; warm and vehement both in his 
friendſhips and his enmities; raſh, impetuous, and 
obſtinate; arrogant to his ſuperiors and his equals, 
though affable to his ſervile dependents ; addicted to 
incontinence and luxury, and fond of the moſt extra- 
vagant parade. 

Intelligence of Buckingham's death being communi. 
cated to the king while he was at divine ſervice, he re- 
ceived it without the leaſt appearance of perturbation, 
and continued wholly intent on his devotions ; but, 
when he retired to his apartment after prayers, he 
lamented the loſs of his friend with great warmth of 
Emotion, and remained for ſome days in a melancholy 
diſcompoſure of mind. He teſtified his reſpect for the 
duke's memory by treating his ſurviving family with a 
eonſtant affection, by diſcountenancing thoſe who had 
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been hoſtile to the deceaſed, and a ſuch as had 
been attached to his intereſts 

The perſon whom Charles ſelefted for the command 
of the fleet and army, in lieu of the defunct peer, was 
the earl of Lindſey, who ſet fail for Rochelle with a 
ſtrong armament. 'The relief of that town was now a 
work of uncommon difficulty and danger; for, by the 
directions of Richelieu, a ſtupendous mole had been 
raiſed acroſs the harbour, which, with the numerous 
batteries erected on the ſhore, the barricades of ſhip- 
ping laſhed together, and a fleet ready for action, gave 
ſmall hopes of ſucceſs to the Engliſh and the Hugue- 
nots. Lindſey commenced hoſtilities by attempting to 
burn ſome French veſſels in the road; but his endea- 
yours were ineffectual. He then advanced towards the 
principal fleet of the enemy, and engaged it with great 
ſpirit, till, after a conflict of ſeveral hours, he was 
obliged, by the united attacks of the ſhips and the 
land-batteries, to retreat. His renewal of the engage- 
ment, on the ſuc:eeding day, was equally inproſpe- 
rous. During theſe tranſactions, the inhabitants of 
Rochelle were in a moſt calamitous ſtate; they had 
ſubſiſted for ſome time on the moſt nauſeous food; the 
extremities of famine carried off daily victims, whoſe 
bodies remained unburied in the ſtreets ; the ſurvivors 
had loſt all the vigor of health, and all the comforts of 
exiſtence z and hope, which had long lingered with 
them, now began to yield to deſpair. Their Engliſh 
allies, who had made ſome vain attempts to break 
through the mole, now reſolved, at the urgent ſolici- 
tations of the gallant Soubiſe (who, with other Hugue- 
not chiefs, accompanied the earl of Lindſey), to make 
a final and vigorous attack; but, before the execution 


of this meaſure, which, in all probability, would have 
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been unſucceſsful, the diſtreſſed citizens ſubmitted to 


OR. 18. the French king, on condition that their lives and pro- 


perty ſhould be ſpared. Of 15,000 (or, as others ſay, 
22,000) perſons who were in the place at the com- 
mencement of the ſiege, only 4000 were living at the 
time of the ſurrender. The conquered city was now 
diſmantled by order of Lewis ; and, though the inha- 
bitants were permitted to exerciſe their religion, they 
were deprived of molt of their privileges. 

The ſucceſs of the French king at Rochelle was 
greatly lamented by the Engliſh nation and ſevere 


cenſures were thrown out againſt Charles, as if he had, 


on that occaſion, betrayed his confederates, and con- 
nived at the triumph of his brother-in-law. But it is 
unreaſonable to ſuppoſe, becauſe his efforts in favor of 
the Huguenots were fruitleſs, that he was inſincere 
or treacherous in his profeſſions of aſſiſtance ; nor is 
the accuſation ſufficiently ſtrengthened by his ſubſe- 
quent conduct, when he concluded a peace with Lewis 
without performing his promiſe of procuring them a 
reſtoration of their privileges; for, though his final 
deſertion of them may deſerve ſome reprehenſion, a 
breach of engagement in that pazticular is far from be- 


ing a valid ground for concluding that his enterpriſes 


during the war were intentionally miſmanaged, or that 
he-betrayed his allies to the foe at a time when his ar- 
maments were employed in their cauſe. -_ 

The duke of Buckingham having been repreſented 
as the chief cauſe of diſunion between Charles and the 
houſe of commons, the death of that miniſter ſeemed 
to afford an opportunity of reconciliation. But, as the 
king perſiſted in ſome practices which were not ſtric- 
ly conſtitutional, and liſtened to the. counſels of men 
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who were not diſtinguiſhed by their regard for the 
liberties and privileges of the people, motives of op- 
poſition {till remained to ſtimulate the exertions of 
parliamentary zeal. We ſhall not, therefore, be ſur- 
priſed to find, that, when the two houſes re-aſſembled, 
complaints of grievance were again prevalent. The 
commons began the ſeſſion with inquiring into the in- 
fractions of the petition of right. A member having 
declared that his goods had been ſeiſed by the officers 
of the cuſtoms, on his refuſal of paying tonnage and 
poundage, a warm debate enſued, in which the king 
was cenſured as a violator of the petition which he had 
granted. Defirous of terminating all diſputes on this 
ſubject, Charles ſummoned the lords and commons to 
White-hall, and explained away the offenſive parts of 
his laſt ſpeech, by diſclaiming all intentions of chal- 


only deſired to enjoy them by the gift of his people. 
He had taken that revenue, he ſaid, on the ground of 
neceſſity, aſſuring himſelf that his parliament meaned to 
give it him in the way in which it had been granted to 


a his predeceſſors. He requeſted that a bill to that ef- 
A ect might be offered to him without delay, as, by his 
4 preſent declarations, he had removed the only ſcruple 
r which had given riſe to any diſpute . 


This ſpeech did not produce the effect which the 
royal orator defired 5 for the commons had no inclina- 
tion to grant the cuſtoms for life, being of opinion 
that an annual bill would be a better preſervative 
againſt the king's arbitrary augmentation of thoſe 
duties. Sir John Coke, ſecretary of ſtate, moved that 


immediately taken into conſideration ; but it was re- 

loved by the majority, that it ſhould be poſtponed till 
20. Sir Thomas Crew's Proceedings of the Commons. 

Vox. VI. (32.) L the 


the bill which his majeſty had recommended ſhould be 
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lenging the cuſtoms as his right, and profeſſing that he 
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A. D. the objects of public complaint ſhould have been 

* diſcuſſed. Deliberations then enſued on the ſub- 

jet of religion? ; and the increaſe of popery was 

repreſented as a 52 grievance. The growth 

of Arminianiſm (or the doctrine of free will) was alſo 

lamented with great warmth of zeal. It was cuſto- 

mary for the declaimers of this period, to impute, to 

the followers of that ſyſtem, a fondneſs for the obnoxi- 

ous tenets of the Romaniſts; though the connexion is 

ſcarcely greater between Arminianiſm and popery, than 

between the latter and Calviniſm ;. a faith which was 
chiefly profeſſed by thoſe who included Arminians and 

catholics in the ſame cenſure. The former were gra- 

dually induced, by their averſion to the doctrines of 

the puritans, to adopt ſuch political principles as dif- 

fered from thoſe of their antagoniſts, and to ſupport 

the pretenſions of monarchy, in oppofition to the ex- 

tenſive claims of popular privilege. Hence aroſe the 

elamor of tlie patriots againſt them; and, in the gene- 

ral remonſtrance of the preceding ſeſſion, they had 

been reviled as diſturbers of the peace of the church, 

and as Jeſuitical incendiaries. The biſhops Laud and 
Neile (the former of whom enjoyed a greater ſhare ef 

the king's favor than any of his brethren) had been 

mentioned in that memorial as encouragers of the Armi- 

nian ſet; and Montague, whom the commons had 


impeached at the beginning of this reign, but whom 


21. In the courſe of theſe debates, Oliver Cromwell, who aſter- ; 
wards made ſo diſtinguiſhed a figure, opened his career as a public ſ 
ſpeaker, He mentioned one Dr. Alabaſter as a preacher of ( flat I 
« popery;” and affirmed that the biſhop of Wincheſter (Dr, Neile) e 
commanded him to preach nothing to the contrary. He alſo obſerved, 11 
that Mainwaring, who had been ſo juſtly cenſured for his ſermons, 
had been preferred, by the intereſt of that prelate, to a rich living. th 
« [If theſe (added he) are ſteps to church. preferment, what may we th 
not expect? Parl. Hiſt, vol. viii. p. 289. th 
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Charles had ſince promoted to the epiſcopal dignity, | 


was equally obnoxious on the ſame account, 


The religious debates produced a draught of articles, 5 
which would have been improved into a ſtrong remon- 
ſtrance, had not the king, who was diſguſted at the 


non- compliance of the commons in the affair of ton- 


nage and poundage, commanded an immediate ad- 
journment. He had repeatedly urged them to ex- 


pedite that buſine is; but, inſtead of granting his re- 
queſt, they had renewed their complaints of his 


conduct towards thoſe who had refuſed to pay the 


cuſtoms, had impriſoned one of the ſheriffs of London 
for his concurrence with the officers of revenue, de- 


manded a ſpeedy and unconditional reſtitution of the 
property which had been ſeiſed, and propoſed to treat 
as delinquents the perſons who had been employed in 
the ſeiſure. At their next meeting, Sir John Elliot 
endeavoured to promote an inquiry into the adminiſ- 
tration of Sir Richard Weſton (who had ſucceeded 
James earl of Marlborough as high treaſurer), by re- 
preſenting him as a follower of the ſchemes of the 


1629. 


Mar. 2. 


late duke of Buckingham, and as the great enemy of : 


the ſtate. When Elliot had cloſed his invective, the 
ſpeaker (Sir John Finch), whom Charles had tutored 
for the occaſion, delivered a royal meſſage for another 
adjournment. Several members diſputed this order, 
aſfirming that it belonged to the houſe to adjourn it- 
ſelf; and Elliot, having renewed his attack on the 
lord-treaſurer, offered a remonitrance againſt the furth- 
erexaCtion of tonnage and poundage. 'The ſpeaker and 
the clerk having refuſed to read it, he read it himſelf to 
the houſe, and then defired that the former would put 
the queſtion for adopting or rejefting it. He replied, 

that he had received a peremptory command from 
the king to deſiſt from all parliamentary buſineſs as 
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ment. He then left the chair; and clamor and con- 
fuſion immediately enſued. Denzil Holles, and other 
members of the oppoſition, drew him back to the 
chair, and held him in it, notwithſtanding his tears 
and entreaties, and the efforts made for his releaſe by 
Sir Thomas Edmondes and other courtiers. Selden 


blamed him for his diſobedience to the will of the 


houſe ; and Sir Peter Hayman not only reviled him 
with great acrimony, but propoſed that a new fpeaker 
ſhould be elected. As he perſiſted in his refuſal of 
concurring in meaſures which he knew would be un- 
pleafing to his ſovereign, © againſt whoſe expreſs com- 
mand (he ſaid) he durſt not fin,” Holles was deſired 
by his party to act as temporary preſident, and to 
read the three following articles, vis. that who- 
ever ſhould attempt to introduce popery or Armi- 
nianiſm, or make any innovations in the true re- 
ligion, ſhould be © reputed a capital enemy to the 
« kingdom and common - wealth; that whoever 
ſhould adviſe or promote the collection of the ſub- 
dies of tonnage and poundage without a parlia- 
mentary grant, ſhould be deemed an innovator in 
the government, and a great enemy to the ſtate; 
and that every individual who ſhould voluntarily pay 
thoſe duties, when they had not been granted by par- 
liament, ſhould be conſidered as a betrayer of the liberty 
of England. Theſe reſolutions, ſo expreſſive of the bold 
ſpirit of thoſe who framed them, were voted amidſt 
the applauſive vociferations of the prevailing party. 

The irregular proceedings of the popular leaders 
were ſoon communicated to the king, who ſent for 
the ſerjeant at arms; but the door of the houſe had 


been previouſly locked, and that oficer was not per- 


22. Ruſhworth, vol. i—H. L'Eſtrange, p. 98, gg, Whitelocks 
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mitted to obey the order. Charles then commanded 
the uſher of the black rod to intimate to the commons 
his deſire of their inſtant adjournment; but they re- 
fuſed to admit the meſſenger. Enraged at theſe inſults, 
he ſent ſome of his guards to force the door; but, by 
this time, the three reſolutions had paſſed, and the 
members had ſeparated **. Much miſchief might other- 
wiſe have enſued from military interpoſition, 

The king's reſentment was ſo inflamed by; the be- 
haviour of the patriotic party, that, on the day of this 
tumult, he ſigned a proclamation for diſſolving the 
parliament in the enſuing week. In the mgan time, 
Sir John Elliot, Sir Peter Hayman, Sir Miles Hobart, 


Holles, Selden, Coriton, Long, Strode, and Valen- 


tine, were fummoned before the privy council, to an- 
{wer for their indecorous behaviour. The four firſt 
having made their appearance, underwent a ſhort ex- 
amination; after which they were ſent to the Tower. 
The five others, being afterwards apprehended, were 
alſo committed to priſon *4. 

Charles, when he diſſolved the parliament, omitted 
the ceremony of ſending for the commons to the har of 
the upper houſe ; but many of the members thought 
proper to attend. He addreſſed his ſpeech to the lords 
only, with whoſe demeanor towards him, he ſaid, he 


was as much pleaſed, as he was diſguſted at the © diſ- 


© obedient carriage” of his opponents in the lower houſe, 

whom he branded with the denomination of wipers. 

To juſtify his own conduct, and obviate the cenſures 

of the party, he publiſhed a long declaration, expreſs- 

ing his regard for the liberties of his people; apologiſ- 

ing for his receipt of the duties of tannage and pqund, 
23. Whitelocke, p. 12.—Parl. Hiſt. vol. viii. p. 333. 


24. Parl. Hiſt, vol. viii. p. 354356. H. L'Eſtrange, p. 102.— 
Rylbworth, vol. i. 
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A.D. age, in compliance with the practice of many of his 

1629. 

Pe predeceſſors; ; and recounting the chief proceedings of 
the late parliament, accompanied with ſevere remarks 
on the conduct of the members of oppoſition, whoſe 
refraftory and diſloyal behaviour had operated as his 
ſole inducement for diſſolving that legiſlature of which 
they formed a part Yo. 

Informations were now exhibited in the Star- cham- 
ber againſt Sir John Elliot and his eight conſederates, 
charging them with having conſpired to diſturb the 

overnment, propagated falſe and ſcandalous rumors 
againſt the king and his miniſters, oppoſed the royal 
order for an adjournment, and committed various 
outrages in the houſe of commons. When they de- 
fred the court of King's-bench to admit them to bail, 
the judges declined the grant of their requeſt till they 
had conſulted -his majeſty ; and, after long delays, it 
was agreed that they might be bailed, if they would give 
ſecurity for their good behaviour. Selden refuſed to 
ſubmit to this condition; and the other priſoners imi. 
tated his example, from an unwillingneſs to allow 
that their conduct juſtified ſuch a demand. The judges 
having declared that offences committed in parlia- 
ment were cogniſable out of parliament, Elliot and his 
companions were now ſummoned to take their trial in 
the King's-bench. It had been previouſly intimated to 
them, that, if they would petition the king to pardon 
their offences, they ſhould be diſcharged, and all proceed- 
ings againſt them ſhould ceaſe z but they rejected this 
| propoſal with indignation. On their refuſal of ac- 
quieſcing i in the Juriſdiction of the court, it was de- 
creed, that they ſhould be detained in priſon during 
the pleaſure of their ſovereign ; ; that, when their re- 


leaſe ſhould be granted, they ſhould give ſecurity for 
235. Parl. Hiſt, vol. vill. 


their 


nnn 
cheir good behaviour, and make a ſubmiſſive acknow- 
ledgment of their offences; that Elliot, as the prin- 
cipal delinquent, ſhould pay a fine of 2000 pounds to 
the king; and that Holles and Valentine ſhould pay 
ſmaller ſums **. 

Of the nine gentlemen who were thus expoſed to 
the king's reſentment for their ſpirited oppoſition to 
his meaſures, ſome remained a conſiderable time in 
confinement z while others, on complying with the 
terms that were required, ſoon recovered their liberty. 
Elliot, diſdaining the thoughts of ſubmiſſion, continued 
a priſoner till his death; and the public conſidered 
him as a martyr in the cauſe of liberty. He was a man 
of courage and talent, an eloquent ſpeaker, and an 
active afſertor of the rights of the people 

While Charles was not on the moſt amicable terms 
with his ſubjects, the continuance of foreign war was 
not deſirable. He had therefore ſolicited the interpo- 
ſition of the republic of Venice for the adjuſtment of 
a peace between him and the French king; and it was 
at length concluded on the following terms: that 
former treaties of alliance and commerce ſhould be 
renewed ; that no reſtitution of prizes ſhould be made 
on either ſide, except what might be taken two months 
after ſignature **; that the matrimonial articles be- 
tween Charles and his queen ſhould be confirmed; 
and that the two kings ſhould unite their endeavours 


26. Ruſhworth, vol. i.—Whitelocke, p. 13, 14. 

27. May, the ſecretary to the long parliament, affirms, that the 
death of Sir John Elliot was accelerated by the rigor of his confine- 
ment, for à relaxation of which his phyſician applied in vain. 

28. By this exception, Charles was obliged to reſtore the pro- 
vinces of Canada and Acadia, in North-America, which a party of 
His ſubjects had reduced ſeveral months after the concluſion of the 
peace. But, ſome diſputes ariſing, theſe reſtitutions were not com- 
pleted till a new treaty had been concluded in 1632. 
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for reſtoring the tranquillity of Chriſtendom *%, As 
no ſtipulations were made in behalf of the Huguenots, 
to whoſe intereſts the Britiſh monarch had engaged to 
attend, the treaty did not contribute much to his 
honor. 

Being equally deſirous of a peace with Spain, the 
king gladly liſtened to the propoſals of that court. 
Rubens, the celebrated painter, whom the court of 
Bruſſels had commiſſioned to make overtures to 
Charles, ſent a favorable account to his employers 
in conſequence of which, an ambaſſador was diſpatch» 
ed from Madrid to perfect the treaty. This peace was 
a confirmation of former ' treaties; and, with re- 
gard to the prince Palatine, in whoſe cauſe the Spaniſh 
war had been undertaken, Charles could only procure 


from Philip a promiſe of exerting all his intereſt with 
the emperor for the re-eſtabliſhment of the deprived 


elector . 


29. Ruſhworth, part ii.—Rym, Fed. vol. xix. 
39. Rym. Feed, -Ryuſhworth, 
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Charles reſigns himſelf to the guidance of IVentworth 
and Laud.— His government is very unpopular. — He 
holds a parliament in Scotland. — He ſends out a fleet 
againſt the Dutch ;—whom he compels to purchaſe a 
temporary permiſſion for fiſhing on his coaſts. —The 
levy of ſhip-money excites a great clamor.— This im- 
poſition is diſputed by the celebrated Hampden ; but 
the majority of the judges decide the point against 
him. 


Th E chief favorites of Charles, at this period, A. D. 
were biſhop Laud, the lord-treaſurer Weſton, and 
Thomas lord Wentworth; whoſe characters we ſhall - 
here delineate, | 
Laud was alearned and devout prelate ; but bigoted, 
ſevere, and implacable. He cheriſhed a warm paſſion 
for the aggrandiſement of the church; was ſuperſtiti- 
ouſly attached to ceremonial obſervances; and ſedu- 
louſly endeavoured to introduce an uniformity of 
worſhip and diſcipline. He encouraged, in the eccle- 
ſiaſtical courts, the exerciſe of a diſguſting rigor ; and 
the diſſenters found him a pertinacious and rancorous 
enemy. They, on the other hand, profeſſed an extra- 
ordinary hatred to him: they reviled him as a perſe- 
cutor of the true religion, and as one who aimed at 
the re-eſtabliſhment of popery ; as an inſtigator of the 
king's arbitrary meaſures, and a foe to the conſtitu- 
tional intereſts and the happineſs of the nation. Theſe 
charges are manifeſtly aggravated : but it is certain, 
that, though he was averſe to the chief doctrines of the 
papiſts, he adopted ſome ceremonies which bordered 
| on 
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A D. on Romiſh mummery; and, with reſpect to the ad- 


vice which his ſovereign received from him, it may 
juſtly be affirmed that it did not always flow from 
maxims of prudence and moderation, from ſentiments 
of liberality and honor, or from principles of true 
patriotiſm. = | 
Sir Richard Weſton poſſefſed a mediocrity of abili- 
ties, and ſome dexterity in buſineſs. He was ſtrongly 
influenced by ambition, which had induced him to 
court the favor of the late duke of Buckingham, who 
had procured for him the office of chancellor of the 
exchequer, from which he was removed, by the ſame 
intereſt, to that of high treaſurer. Thus promoted, 
he became arrogant and imperious, treated his former 
friends with haughtineſs and neglect, and diſobliged 
his powerful patron, who, if he had not been ſo ſud- 


denly cut off, would have removed the treaſurer whom 


his influence had appointed. Selfiſh and rapacious, 
he procured conſiderable grants from the crown, while 
he ſtudiouſly prevented the current of the royal bounty 
from flowing into other channels. Though he en- 
forced the penal laws againſt the catholics, he was 
himſelf conſidered as a papiſt in his heart; and, as that 
was then a term of high reproach, ſuch a ſuſpicion 
operated greatly to his prejudice in the minds of the 
public. In the diſcharge of his great office, he did 


not diſplay that provident care and judgment which 


were expected from him; and, in the counſels which 
he ſuggeſted to Charles, he was more deſirous of flat- 
tering the monarchical inclinations of that prince, 
than attentive to the real intereſts of the community. 
Sir Thomas Wentworth was. ſuperior to Laud and 
Veſton in political knowledge and general abilities. 
He was of a bold and active ſpirit; but of a ſtern and 
domineering temper. He was vain of his own endo- 
i 5 ments, 


Gran t 


ments, and diſdainful of the merits of other men. He had 
commenced his parliamentary career as an adverſary 
of the court; and had been impriſoned for a refuſal 
of the loan. But his oppoſition was not ſo diſintereſt- 
ed as to render him impenetrable to the allurements of 
royal favor. The offer of a peerage, and of miniſterial 
employment, relaxed the ſinews of his patriotiſm, and 
rendered him a zealous ſupporter of that adminiſtra- 
tion which he had before condemned. 

Beſides theſe three counſellors of Charles, there was 
an illuſtrious female who had a great influence over 
him. This was his queen, whoſe beauty and exterior 
accompliſhments had captivated his heart, and whoſe 
ſpirit, vivacity, and addreſs, had completed the triumph 
of her perſonal attractions over the obſequious mo- 
narch. As ſhe was diſtinguiſhed by a warmth and 
impetuoſity of temper, was a bigot to the papal doc- 
trines, and poſſeſſed high notions of the royal pre- 
eminence, ſhe was not perfectly qualified to give tem- 
perate or judicious advice to the proteſtant ruler of a 
free people. 

While the king was ſwayed by the ſuggeſtions cf 
theſe adviſers, he retained as little popularity as the 
ill counſels of the duke of Buckingham had before 
allowed him to enjoy. They encouraged him in 
the arbitrary principles which he had imbibed from 
his father, and 'ſtimulatzd him to a tranſgreſſion of 
thoſe limits to which the aſſertors of conſtitutional 
rizhts withed to confine him, 

The abrupt diſſolution of three ſucceſſive parliaments, 
and the intimations that were given by Charles, in a 
proclamation which he iſſued ſoon after his diſmiſſion 
of the third, that he ſhould convoke no more afiemblies 
of that kind till he ſhould have reaſon, from the ceſſa- 
tion of the preſent ferment among the people, to 
| | expect 
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pq D. expect a greater degree of propriety in the conduct of 


their repreſentatives, gave a looſe to the tongue of 
cenſure, and opened the ſources of acrimony and diſ- 
content. The menace of ruling without a parliament, 
indicated, in the opinion of many, an intention of 
governing without regard to law; and it was eaſy for 


the popular party to take adyantage of that injudicious 


effuſion, and to render it ſubſervient to the propagation 
of reproach and invective, by inſinuating that it was the 
evident meaning of the court to ſubvert the conſtitu- 
tion, and eſtabliſh a ſyſtem of tyranny and oppreſſion. 

For the ſpace of eleven years (for that was the du- 
ration of the period which elapſed between the third 
and fourth parliaments of this reign), Charles con- 
ducted the machine of government according to his 
own will and pleaſure; and, as he had before been 
guilty of ſome acts of power, notwithſtanding the 
checks which he had occaſionally received from his 
parliaments, the reader will naturally ſuppoſe, that, 
on the removal of the control of thoſe aſſemblies, he 
did not obſerve a greater degree of moderation in his 
proceedings. And, indeed, even by the confeſſion of 
his panegyriſts, he had recourſe, in that interval, to 
tome practices that were harſh and injudicious, and to 
others which were inconſiſtent with the maxims af 
the conſtitution. 

The king's proclamations were required to operate 
as laws; and, to the decrees of the privy council, a 
general ſubmiſſion was demanded. Pecuniary appli- 
cations were frequent; and various kinds of exac- 
tion prevailed. Tonnage and poundage were collected 
with rigor ; and, on ſome articles of commerce, the 
rates were augmented. The ancient laws of the foreſt 
were revived, that the crown might profit by the pe- 
nalties ; and obſolete ſtatutes were rigorouſly enforced 

with 
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with the ſame view. Monopolies of many commodi- A. D. 


ties of ordinary uſe were granted to thoſe who made 
liberal offers for the patents. Fines were levied on 
thoſe who, having 40/. a year in land, had refuſed 


knighthood at the coronation of Charles. Inquiſitions 


were made into the validity of titles to crown lands; 
and ſuch as could not clearly prove their right were 
mulcted. By theſe and other means, ſome of which 
were productive of great OY did the king en- 
deavour to ſupply his exigencies *. 

For the ſupport of theſe modes of finance, and the 
protection of ſuch as were concerned in them, the 
court of ſtar- chamber, as well as the privy council, 
aſſumed an extraordinary and illegal extent of juriſ- 
diction. Trifling offences were puniſhed by the 
former with enormous fines ; and, under the auſpices 
of Laud, a ſyſtematic ſeverity pervaded it's decrees. 
The high commiſhon court was alſo a ſource of op- 
preſſion ; and, as the judges of the regular courts of 
law were ſubject to removal at the royal pleaſure, their 
ſentiments and deciſions. were generally ſwayed by 
their knowledge of the inclinations of their ſovereign. 

Notwithſtanding the various means which the king 
practiſed for the purpoſe of recruiting his treaſury, he 
did not procure ſufficient ſums to enable him to afford 
much aſſiſtance to his brother-in-law the Palatine, who, 
having a proſpect of aid from Guſtavus Adolphus, 
king of Sweden, wiſhed for ample pecuniary ſupplies 
to quicken the operations of that warlike monarch. 
Charles, however, readily conſented to reinforce the 
Swediſh army with 6000 men, under the command of 
James marquis of Hamilton, in whoſe name theſe 
auxiliaries were levied * Having obtained from the 

I, Clarendon, vol. i. p. 53. a. Ruſhworth, part ii. 
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king a leaſe of the cuſtoms of wines in Scotland for 


ſixteen years, the marquis raiſed money on that ſecu- 
rity, and employed himſelf diligently in forwarding 
his military preparations. In the mean time, Sir Ro- 
bert Anſtruther, the ambaſſador of Charles, was plead- 
ing the cauſe of the deprived elector before the Ger- 
man princes at the diet of Ratiſbon ; but he found the 
emperor unwilling to liſten to any terms for the reſto- 
ration of Frederic. The obſtinacy of the imperial 
tyrant was invigorated by the ſucceſs which had at- 
tended his encroachments on the liberties of Germany 
but he was now threatened with a reverſe of fortune 
from the rapid progreſs of the Swediſh monarch. 
Having diſembarked on the iſle of Uſedom, and iſſued 
a manifeſto, ſignifying an intention of aiming -at the 
re-eſtabliſhment of thoſe princes whom the exorbitant 
power of the emperor had driven from their territo- 
ries, Guſtavus drove the Imperialiſts out of the iſland, 
and quickly reduced ſome of the principal towns of 
Pomerania. In the following year, he renewed the 
war with great ſpirit; and, after ſome inferior ex- 
ploits, obtained a complete victory at Leipſic, over the 
veteran forces of the emperor, commanded by the ce- 
lebrated Tilly. Though the marquis of Hamilton had 
landed in Germany with the Britiſh auxiliaries before 
this battle was fought, he had not met with an oppor- 
tunity of joining Guſtavus, and thus loſt the honor of 
a participation of ſo ſplendid a triumph. But this was 
not the only circumſtance which he had occaſion to 


regret; for he loſt one third of his men by diſeaſe. 


He afterwards aſſiſted the Swedes in different enter- 


priſes, in which the ſubjects of Charles did not forfeit 
their ancient reputation 3, 


3. Ruſhworth, part ii. vol. i, 


While 


r 


latine ſent an agent to treat with him on the terms of 
his re- eſtabliſnment; and Charles diſpatched Sir Henry 
Vane for the promotion of the ſame purpoſe. But 
Guſtavus demanding ſuch aſſiſtance as the Britiſh mo- 
narch could not conventently afford, and propoſing 
ſuch conditions as would have reduced the reſtored 
prince to a ſtate of ſervile dependence on the preſent 
champion of his cauſe, Charles diſcontinued the nego- 
tiations, and recalled both Sir Henry and the marquis 
of Hamilton, though he ſuffered the auxiliaries to con- 
tinue in the Swediſh ſervice. Frederic, however, 
flattered himſelf with the hopes of procuring his re- 
ſtoration on more honorable terms; and, indeed, 
Gultavus is faid to have ſo far ſoftened his demands, 
that a treaty would ſoon have been adjuſted, had not 


his career of life and glory been ſuddenly cloſed at the 


battle of Lutzen, where he periſhed in the arms of 
victory. The unfortunate Palatine did not long 
ſurvive the illuſtrious Swede, dying at Mentz in the 
ſame month. He left ſeveral children by his Britiſh 


wiſe; the eldeſt of whom, Charles Lewis, after various - 


efforts for the recovery of his inheritance, at length 


obtained (in the year 1649) the reſtitution of the 


Lower Palatinate and of the eleCtoral dignity. 
Being now at perfect peace, Charles reſolved to 
repair to Scotland, that he might be formally inveſted 
4. Ruſhworth, part ii. vol. i. — H. L'Eſtrange, p. 121, 122. 
Whitelocke, p. 17, 18.—In this year, Charles permitted Michael, 


czar of Maſcovy, to levy 2000 men in Grrat- Britain; but, when they 
were co-operating with the Ruſſians, in an attempt for the recovery of 


Smolenſko from the Poles, the aſſaſſination of Sanderſon, their com- 


manger, by a Scot named Leſley, produced fuch confuſion among 
the beſiegers, that the enemy, making a ſudden attack, routed them 
with great laughter, and- oonſtrained the czar to ſubmit to a dit- 
advantageous peace. Ruſbworth, 

with 


While the Swediſh hero was improving the victory 
of Leipſic by an extenſive career of conqueſt, the Pa- 
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A.D. with the crown of that realm, and might proſecute 
10633.  his father's ſcheme for the complete eſtabliſhment of 
epiſcopal government among his northern ſubjects. 
His progreſs exhibited all the magnificence of royalty ; 
the principal nobility of England accompanied him 
on the occaſion ; and he was ſumptuouſly entertained 
in his way by the gentry and the corporations. He was 
received at Edinburgh with general acclamations, and 
crowned in that capital by the archbiſhop of St. An- 
drew's. Two days afterwards, he opened a Scottiſh 
parliament, which readily granted him a ſubſidy, and 
paſſed ſeveral uſeful ſtatutes with great unanimity: 
but a ſtrong oppoſition was made to a bill which con- 
firmed two acts of the late reign ; one for the recog- 
nition of the royal prerogative over all perſons and in 
all cauſes whatever, and the other for empowering the 
king to regulate the habits of magiſtrates and eccle- 
ſiaſtics. The friends of the preſbyterian ſyſtem, ap- 
prehenſive that Charles would introduce the ſurplice 
and other clerical veſtments which they deteſted as re- 
liques of popery, deſired that the two acts might be 
ſeparated, as they approved the former, but were diſ- 
pleaſed with the latter. 'The king, however, declared that 
they ſhould not be -disjoined, adding, with little re- 
gard to the privileges of parliament, that, as he had 
a liſt of all the members, he ſhould take exact notice 
of thoſe who were inclined to ſerve him, and of thoſe 
who were not. This attempt to over-awe their deli- 
berations did not prevent the earl of Rothes, and other 
opponents of epiſcopacy, from perſiſting in their diſ- 
ſent to the union of the two acts in one bill; notwith- 
- ſtanding which, it paſſed according to the king's incli- 
nations. Another bill, for the ratification of the late 
acts concerning religion, produced ſome debate, be- 

cauſe it tended to the eſtabliſhment of the epiſcopal 

: ſyſtems 


June 18. 


i üs 
fyſtem; ; but it at length obtained the lanction of the 


legiſlature. A libel was ſoon after written againſt 
Charles, accuſing him, among other points, of having 


procured a falſe ſtatement of the votes of the parlia- | 


ment, ſo as to make a bill paſs which the majority 
had actually rejected. A copy of this paper being 
found in the cuſtody of lord Balmerino, who was one 
of the leaders of the preſbyterian party, he was tried 
for miſpriſion of treaſon, and condemned to death by 
the Scottiſli law; but was gratified with the royal 
pardon *. . 

Haring diſſolved che northern parliament after a 
very ſhort ſeſſion, Charles made a progreſs to Scone; 
during which he took every opportunity of diſcounte- 
nancing the preſbyterians. Before his return to Eng- 
land, he added a new biſhopric (that of Edinburgh) to 
thoſe ſees which had been re-eſtabliſhed by James; 
but deferred the introduction of a new liturgy, which 
had been for ſome years in contemplation, till every 
part of it ſhould have been fully diſcuſkd a and adjuſted 
between the Scottiſh prelates and biſhop Laud. The 
latter had accompanied Charles in his journey, and 
had teſtified his officious zeal at the coronation by 
puſhing the archbiſhop of Glaſgow from the king's * 
becauſe his habit did not diſplay all the trappings o 
epiſcopal pageantry. He ſtill continued to be the 
chief favorite of his ſovereign, who now promot- 
ed him, on the death of archbiſhop Abbot, to that 
dignity which was the grand object of His ambition. 
He was ſucceeded in the ſee of London by Dr. Juxon, 
a prudent and reſpectable divine. For this prelate 
Laud afterwards obtained the office of high treaſuret 
of the realm, when it had been enjoyed for a twelve- 

5. Ruſhworth, part I. vol i. p. 178183. ̃ 
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A.D. month by commiſſioners, of whom the new primate 
—_—_— 7... a Hor k 

. was one. The promotion of an eccleſiaſtic to a po- 
litical employment of ſuch importance gave riſe to 
much cenfure, not only as Juxon was wholly inex- 
perienced in matters of ſtate and revenue, but as it 
manifeſted 'the king's ſtrong attachment to the pre- 
lates, whoſe general want of moderation in the ex- 
erciſe of power, and whoſe zeal for the extenſion of 
the royal prerogative over the laity, had given much 

_ diſguſt to the nation. 
As king James, in his return from a journey into 
North-Britain, had found that the magiſtrates, in 
different parts of England, diſcountenanced every 
ſpecies of amuſement on Sundays, and that ſome rigid 
ecelefirſtics warmly recommended the ſame abſtinence 
from all recreations, he had iſſued a declaration“, 
permitting his fubjects to divert. themſelves, after the 
| evening ſervice, with archery, dancing, leaping, and 
other paſtimes. 'The puritans had warmly reprobated 
| this indulgence, and reproached the king as an encou- 
rager of indecorum and immorality. But James, con- 
ſcious of the goodneſs of his intentions, which were 
only to afford opportunities of recreation to thoſe who 
were employed in the ſeverities of labor for ſix days in 
the week, deſpiſed the clamors of faCtious hypocrites, 
who called it patriotiſm to oppoſe indiſcriminately all 
the meaſures of government, and affected to conſider 
: a melancholy auſterity as a neceſſary ingredient of re- 
O8. 18. figion. Charles, by the advice of Laud, now ratified 
and re-publiſhed his father's declaration, commanding 
| that the parochial clergy ſhould read it in their re- 
ſpeQive churches, and that the magiſtrates ſhould 


6. On' the deceaſe of the treaſurer Weſton, catl of Portland, . 
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them- 
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themſelves forbear, and prevent others from attempt- 
ing, to moleſt thoſe who ſhould indulge in the permiſ- 
ſion which it granted“. 

Charles was inclined to gratify his people in this re- 
ſpect, becauſe he himſelf was fond of amuſements. 
While wakes and revels delighted the country, maſques 
formed the chief entertainment of the court; and, in 
theſe, the king and queen ſometimes appeared as per- 
formers. A barriſter of Lincoln's-Inn, named Prynne, 
whoſe auſterity of diſpoſition was diſguſted at the fre- 
quency of what he deemed frivolous diverſions, had 
lately publiſhed a work under the title of Hi/trio-. 
Maſtix (the Scourge of Players), in which he in- 
veighed with the moſt ſcurrilous acrimony againſt the 
encouragers of theatrical amuſements, which, whether 
intended for emolument or for pleaſure, he condemned 
as infamous and unlawful. In the ſame work, he in- 
dulged his ſatirical vein in various digreſſions, calcu- 
lated to bring the government, both in church and 
ſtate, into diſgrace. The primate, incenſed at the 
freedom of this writer, reſolved to ſubject him to the 
juriſdiction of the ſtar- chamber; and, while the pro- 


ſecution was depending, the four ſocieties of the Inner 


and Middle Temple, Gray's and Lincoln's-Inn, de- 
ſirous of removing all ſuſpicion of their connivance at 
the licentious effuſions of an individual of their profeſ- 
ſion, entertained their ſovereign and his court with a 
magnificent maſque at White-hall, in the direction of 
which ſome eminent characters ? were principally con- 
cerned. | 


The 


. Ruſhworth, part ii. vol. i. p. 193—196. 


9. Particularly, the attorney- general Noy, Sir John Finch (after- 
wards chief-juſtice of the Common-pleas, and lord-keeper of the 
great ſeal), the learned Selden, Edward Hyde (lord-chancellor' and 


earl of Clarendon in the ſequel), aud Bulſtrode Whitelocke the hiſto- 
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The ſentence pronounced againſt Prynne was very 
ſevere ; for it purported that he ſhould pay a fine of 
5000 pounds, be degraded and diſabled from the pro- 
feſſion of the law, ſtand twice in the pillory, be deprived 
of his ears, have his H:/trio-Maſtix burned before his 
face, and undergo perpetual impriſonment. While he 
remained in confinement, he wrote another work, 
which was regarded as a libel on the hierarchy ; and 
being tried by the arbitrary court which had before 
condemned him, he was ſentenced to loſe the ſmall re- 
mainder of his ears in the pillory, to pay a new fine of 
5000 pounds, and to be branded on both cheeks. At 
the time of this ſeeond proſecution of Prynne “, 
Burton, a divine, and Baſtwick, a phyſician, were 
tried in the ſame court for libels againſt the prelates, 
and were ſubjected to the ſame fine and impriſonment, 
as well as to the Joſs of their ears“. The ſufferings 


of theſe three individuals were the ſubject of general 


converfation, and were productive of much diſcontent. 
Dr. Leighton, a Scottiſh eecleſiaſtic, had, for a ſimi- 
lar offence, been treated, ſome years before, with 


| greater ſeverity and ignominy; for, in addition to the 


rigorous puniſhment of the above-mentioned triumvi- 
rate, he had his noſe ſlit on both ſides, and twice ſuſ- 
fered a very ſevere flagellation **. Theſe inſtances 
are ſuſficient to exemplity the rancorous ſpirit of Laud 
and his collegues in the adminiſtration, as well as the 
impolicy and illiberality of a monarch who could au- 
thoriſe ſuch inhuman proceedings. 'That theſe clamor- 
ous mal-contents, theſe propagators of diſaffection, de- 


rian, The laſt-mentioned gentleman has given, in his Memorials, a 
circumſtantial account of the whole entertainment, the expence of 
which, he informs us, exceeded 21,000/, 


10. In 1637. 11. Ruſhworth, part ii. vol. 1,-Whitelocke. 


12. Archbiſhop Laud's Diary, ad annum 1630. 
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ſerved ſome chaſtiſement, cannot juſtly be doubted ; 
but, that the puniſhments which they ſuſtained over- 
balanced their demerits, can ſcarcely be denied. 

- Amidft the various oppreſſions which entailed the 
public diſpleaſure on the government of Charles, the 
impoſition of ſhip-money occaſioned an extraordinary 
clamor. With a view of proteCting his coaſts from 
inſult, and preventing the encroachments of the Dutch 
on the Britiſh fiſheries, he reſolved to augment his 
naval eſtabliſhment, and aſſert his title to the ſove- 
reignty of thoſe ſeas which encompaſſed his dominions. 
But, his revenue being inadequate to the exigency, he 
adopted the ſuggeſtion of Noy, his attorney-general, 
who adviſed him to ſend writs to the maritime coun- 
ties, demanding vedels for the public ſervice. In the fol- 
lowing year, the inhabitants of the inland diſtricts were 
ordered to contribute to this uſeful purpoſe ; and in- 
ſtructions were given to the high ſheriffs to remit to 
the treaſurer of the navy the money which they ſhould 
collect from the people, according to a regular aſſeſſ- 
ment of their proportions of the ſum neceſſary for the 
conſtruQtion and equipment of the veſſels that were re- 
quired *'?, | 

This demand was confidered by the public as un- 
juſtifiable and illegal, being unauthoriſed by any emer- 
gent neceſſity, and unſanctioned by the maxians of the 
conſtitution. 'Though the judges, in anſwer to the king's 
deſire of their ſentiments, declared that it was lawful 
for him, when great peril threatened therealm, to 
make ſuch a requiſition, and that he was the ſole judge 
of the danger, as well as of the time and means of 
preventing it, their opinion tended rather to eſtabliſh 


13. Ruſhworth, part ii. vol. i. p. 257—263,—Clarendon, vol. i. 
p. 53.—H. L'Elcrange. 14. Ruſhworth, part ii. vol. i, 
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their character for courtly ſervility, than to reconcile 
the nation to an arbitrary demand, which was ſup- 
ported (as the earl of Clarendon acknowledges) by 
no other reaſon than what included the eſtates of 
every individual, and left the whole property of the 
realm at the mercy of the crown. 

The firſt produce of this impoſt enabled the king to 


| ſend out a fleet of 40 fail, under the earl of Lindſey, 


and another ſquadron under the earl of Eſſex, to clear 
the channel of pirates, and give ſecurity to the Britiſh 
commerce. The admirals of France and Holland, 
unwilling, on this occaſion, to diſpute the dominion 
of the narrow ſeas with the Engliſh, retired with their 
fleets to their own ports, and deferred their intentions 
of attacking the maritime towns of Flanders, which 
Charles did not wiſh to ſee in the poſſeſſion of either 
of thoſe nations, Ss 

In the ſucceeding year, Algernon earl of Northum- 
berland, high admiral of England, acted as commander 
in an expedition againſt the Hollanders, whoſe intru- 
ſion on our fiſheries had long been a topic of complaint. 
Having failed from the Downs with 60 veſſels, he 
found a great number of Dutch herring-buſles em- 
ployed off the Shetland iſles; and, as their owners 
were indiſpoſed to a ceſſation of their encroachnients, 
he commenced an immediate attack, took ſome of the 
buſſes, ſunk others, and compelled the reſt to make a 
ſpeedy retreat. Humbled by this treatment, the Dutch 
paid 30,000 pounds to Charles for preſent permiſſion 
ro fiſh on his coaſts; and 1t was agreed that they 
ſhould pay an annual ſum for a continuance of the 
ſame indulgence **. 

While theſe expeditions contributed to retrieve the 
dignity of the nation, the iniquities of the ſtar-cham- 

15. Whitelocke, p. 23. 16. Ruſhworth, part ii. vol. i. 
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ber continued to diſgrace the government. A ſuit was &. D. 


now inſtituted in that court againſt the biſhop of Lin- 


1037. 


coln, who had long been at variance with the primate. 


The late duke of Buckingham, finding him leſs pliant 
than he wiſhed, had pracured his removal from the 


office of lord-keeper; and an information was after- 


wards brought forward againſt him, in the ſtar- cham- 
ber, for having revealed the king's ſecrets, in repug- 
nance to the oath which he had taken as a privy- 


counſellor, When this proſecution had remained un- 


decided for ſeveral years, it was ſuffered to drop, ' that 


it might give way to a new accuſation, to which he 


was now ſubjected by the enmity of Laud. On pre- 
tence of his having tampered with the king's witneſſes, 


and ſuborned them to give falſe teſtimony, he was 4 
condemned by the court to the payment of 10,000 _ 


pounds, to a ſuſpenſon of his clerical functions, and 
to an impriſonment of ſuch duration as ſhould be 


agreeable to his majeſty. - Laud, not content with this 


ſevere and unjuſtifiable vengeance on a prelate who 


had oppoſed him in his favorite point of eccleſiaſtical 
ceremonies, promoted another ſuit againſt him *?, for 


having in his pofleſhon ſome letters, in which fatirical - 


mention was made of the late earl of Portland and the 
archbiſhop, and wiſhes were inſinuated for the ruin of 


the power of the latter. On this frivolous charge, he 
was fined in 5000 pounds to the king, and 3000 to the 


primate 3 and Oſbaldeſton, by whom the epiſtles had 


been written, was ſentenced to a mulct of ' 10,000 * 


pounds; beſides impriſonment and the. diſgrace of the 


pillory, to which it was ordered that his ears ſhould 
be nailed ; a puniſhment which he avoided by flight“. 


Theſe ill- founded proſecutions kept alive the public 
diſcontent ; and the exaction of ſhip-money continued 
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to produce much diſguſt, which even the good effects 
reſulting from the impoſt could not allay. The pro- 
duce of it gave the king an opportunity of again 
ſending out the lord high admiral with a reſpectable 
flect, to promote the purpoſes of commercial ſecurity 
and national dignity. A ſmall ſquadron, under the 
conduct of captain Rainſborough, was particularly 
employed in the chaſtiſement of the corſairs of Bar- 
bary, whc had frequbntly infeſted the coaſts of Ireland, 
and had ſometimes ventured up the Engliſh channel, 
His appearance ſtruck a terror along the African 

coaſt ; and, when he arrived off the port of Sallee, he 
blocked up that town. An army of Moors co-operat- 
ing with the Engliſh, Sallee was reduced to ſubmiſ. 
ſon, and delivered up to the emperor of Morocco, 
from whom it had revolted. Thoſe ſubjects of Charles 
who had been led into captivity were now reſtored by the 
vanquiſhed pirates ; the fortifications of the place were 
demoliſhed ; and the navy of the infidels ſuffered ma- 
terial injury. Captain Rainſborough was accompanied, 
in his return, by an ambaſſador from the Mooriſh 
ſovereign ; and, in renewal of the ancient amity be- 
tween the crowns of England and Morgcco, a jreaty 


-was now concluded, by which the imperial barbarian 


engaged for the future forbearance of his ſubjects. 
The Algerine nation, about the ſame time, expreſſed 
a deſire of cultivating a good correſpondence with his 
Britannic majeſty *?, 

Though this enterpriſe was applauded by the Eng- 
liſh, it did not reconcile them to the unparliamentary 
tax of ſhip- money; and they were greatly pleaſed with 
the patriotic ſpirit of John Hampden, a man of a re- 
ſpectable family and fortune, who, animated with a 


laydable zeal for the liberties and privileges of the 


79. Strafford's Letters, vol. ii, | 
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people, reſolved to undergo a proſecution from the 
crown, rather than ſubmit to an arbitrary impoſt. Be- 
ing aſſeſſed at 20 ſhillings for an eſtate in Bucking- 
hamſhire (which, being an inland province, rendered 
his objections more weighty), he boldly refuſed to com- 
ply with the demand ; and a proceſs in the Exchequer 
was the conſequence of his refuſal, All the judges 


aſſiſted at this important trial ; and it formed for a 


time the chief topic of converfation. The cauſe was 
elaborately argued on both ſides; but, as a detail of 
the arguments would be tedious, we ſhall only men- 
tion the leading points. Oliver St.-John opened the 
buſineſs on the part of Hampden, and endeavoured to 
prove, that the proviſions made by law for the general 
defence of the realm were ſufficient on the preſent oc- 
caſion, without the neceſſity of demanding ſhip-money 
that, even if the ordinary means of defence were in- 


adequate to the exigency, the only conſtitutjonal mode | 


was to have recourſe to a parliament for a ſupply 3 Z 
and that nothing but ſuch a ſtate of war as ſhould re- 
duce the nation to an obvious extremity of danger, 
could furniſh a pretext for the demand which his 
client oppoſed. The ſolicitor-general (Sir Edward 
Littleton) ſupported the pretenſions of the crown, by 
affirming that neither Magna Charta, nor the petition 
of right, precluded the king from providing for the 
defence of 'the realm by that meaſure which he had 
now adopted ; that-it was juſtified by precedents; and 
that the intereſting conſiderations of public ſafety re- 
quired the exerciſe of a power ſo uſeful and neceſſary. 
Robert Holbourne replied to the ſolicitor, confuted 
his reaſonings, and. effectually controverted his pre- 
cedents. The attorney-general (Sir John Bankes) 
magnified the power of the crown, and quoted ſuch 
cales as appeared to him to prove that the king was 

autho- 
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authoriſed by the conſtitution to levy fhip-money in 
times of national danger, of which he was the ſole 
judge. After an interval of ſeveral months, the judges 
publicly delivered their opinions in this cauſe. Eight of 
them * declared in favor of the crown; one **, though 


he ſupported the king's right of demanding ſupplies in 


expectancy of danger, gave judgment for Hampden, 
principally on account of ſome informalities in the 
proceſs; two **, on the more ſubſtantial grounds of 
conſtitutional - juſtice, pronounced ſentence for the 


| patriot ; and the twelfth *?, being prevented by illneſs. . 


from ſtating his ſentiments in court, ſigned a cer- 
tificate expreſſive of his oppoſition to the royal claim . 


20. Namely, Bramſton and Finch, the chief juſtices of the King's- 
Bench and Common-Pleas; Berkeley, Crawley, Vernon, Jones, Weſ. 
ton, and Trevor, puiſut judges of the three courts, 

21. The lord chief baron Davenport. - Hutton and Croke, 

23. Denham, 24. State mak, vol. i.—Ruſhworth, 


part ii, ad annos 1637 et 1638,- Hampden's Cafe, publiſhed in 1641. 


rn 
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Commotions ariſe in Scotland. Charles levies an army 
to quell them : hut an accommodation is ſoan effetted. 
—The northern diſturbances revive,—The king calls 
his fourth parliament but, finding it refra&tory, 
diſſolves it. | 


Tu E deciſion of the great cauſe of ſhip- money 
againſt the advocate of national liberty, ſtruck the peo- 
ple with diſmay, and left them ſmall hopes of main- 
taining the conſtitution againſt the attacks of power, 
which, when outwardly ſupported by the forms of 
law, became more dangerous to freedom, than if the 
court had profeſſed to juſtify it's preſent conduct only 
on the ground of a ſuppoſed emergency, and acknow- 
ledged it to be a deviation from the eſtabliſhed courſe 
of legal government. Such attacks are like thoſe of a 


treacherous aflociate, meditating ruin under the maſk 


of friendſhip. 

While the king's infraCtions of the conſtitution pro- 
duced among the Engliſh the murmurs of complaint, 
their Scottiſh neighbours, being of a more inflamma- 
ble diſpoſition, were rouſed to action by the injudici- 
ous meaſures of this miſguided prince. From the firſt 
riſe of the proteſtant faith in North-Britain, the 
inhabitants had retained a ſtrong attachment to that 
branch of it which the Calviniſtic principles and re- 
publican zeal of Knox had eſtabliſhed among them. 
They had long reſiſted the efforts of James ſor the re- 
ſtoration of epiſcopacy; but his power had at length 
prevailed over their reluctance, though he was unable 
to effect a complete conformity between tho churches 
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of the two Britiſh kingdoms, both in point of doctrine 
and diſcipline. Charles eagerly wiſhed for an uniformity 


of religious worihip throughout his dominions ; and 


the ſuggeſtions of Laud confirmed him in the deter- 
mination of proſecuting that difficult work by vigorouz 
exertions. A liturgy had been prepared in the late 
reign for the Scottiſh church; but the introduction of 
it had been delayed by various contingencies. The 
conſideration of this point had been reſumed on the 
acceſhon of Charles; and, after a long protraction of 
the work, it was completed in the twelfth year of his 
reign. A body of canons had alſo been drawn up by 
ſome of the Scottiſh biſhops, reviſed by Laud and 
Juxon, and promulgated by the royal authority, with- 
out having received the ſanction of an eccleſiaſtical 
council. Theſe ordinances were diſapproved by the 


Scots, as tending to the erection of a fabric of epiſco- 


pal tyranny; and, when the liturgy was publiſhed, 
loud clamors aroſe, and the diſguſt became almoſt 
univerſal, It was publicly affirmed by the zealots of 
the kirk, that there was a conſpiracy between the Eng- 
liſh primate and ſome of the prelates of Scotland, to 
undermine the true religion, and introduce the ſuper- 


ſtitions of popery, than which nothing could be more 


odious to the generality of the Scots. The liturgy was 
ſtigmatiſed by the denomination of the maſs-book 
and every true proteſtant was called upon to oppoſe 
the dangerous innovations meditated by the king and 
his fayorite archbiſhop. | 

The nobles and the principal gentry of Scotland, 
who inherited the eccleſiaſtical ſpoils which their an- 
ceſtors had ſeiſed at the Reformation, were diſguſted 


at the attempts which Charles had made for procuring 


even a pattial reſtitution of that property to the 
church. A commiſſion had been iſſued hy him for 
8 gradually 
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epiſcopal lands, as well as impropriations, which had 
been uſurped at that period. Many of the poſſeſſors of 
this property had agreed to ſuch a compromiſe as 
might augment the revenues of the church, and di- 
miniſh their own authority over their tenants in theſe 
lands, without any great defalcation from their preſent 
income. Though this commiſſion had been ratified 
by parliament, little progreſs had been made in the ex- 
erution of it; and the diſcontent which it had pro- 


duced was increaſed by an act for the reſumption of 


all the lands which had been alienated in the minority 
of ſome of Charles'spredecefſors on the throne of Scot- 
land. Though this act had not been enforced, the appre- 
henſions of the execution of ſuch a ſcheme kindled no 
ſmall diſpleaſure in the minds of many. The king's 
conduct, in diſtributing ſome of the chief offices of 
ſtate among the biſhops, proved another ſource of diſ- 
fatisfaQtion to the temporal nobility, who regarded 
civil employments as leſs proper for the clergy 5 

The diſguſt of the nobility prevented them from 
checking that warmth of zeal which animated the 
eccleſiaſties and the multitude againſt the new canons 


and liturgy *. Excluſive of the objections which aroſe 
1. Burnet's Memoirs of the two firſt dukes of Hamilton, edit. 1677, 
p. 30.—Ruſhworth, part ii. vol. i.—Dr. Nalſon's Collection of Affairs 
of State, vol. i. p. 3. 
2. The canons were offenſive in many reſpects; for they not only 
gave the king a complete ſupremacy in eccleſiaſtical affairs (a claim 
which the clergy of North-Britain were very unwilling to acknow- 
ledge), but conferred on the biſhops a great extent of Juriſdiction, 
deſtroyed all remains of the preſbyterian ſyſtem, and introduced vari- 
ous ceremonies which ſeemed, in the opinion of the Scnts, to border 
on the fantaſtic appendages of Romiſk worſhip. With regard to the 
liturgy, the king and archbiſhop Laud were at firſt averſe to any dif- 
ference between that aud the Engliſh common-prayer ; but, in com- 
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in the minds of a preſbyterian people (for ſo the Scots 
might {till be termed, notwithſtanding the external 
reſtoration of the epiſcopal ſyſtem), to the new regu- 
lations. conſidered in themſelves, the manner in which 
they were impoſed on the nation gave general offence, 
That ſome ſelect biſhops of the two kingdoms ſhould 
prepare them, without any communication with the 
generality of the Scottiſh clergy, and that they ſhould 
be promulgated by the ſole authority of the king, with- 
out the concurrence of a general aſſembly of that 
church for whoſe uſe they were defigned, appeared to 
the North-Britons in an invidious and arbitrary light; 
and unfavorable prognoſtics were deduced from theſe 
ſpecimens of royal and hierarchical ſpirit. | 

Such being the ſentiments which then prevailed in 
Scotland, the firſt attempts for the introduction of the 
liturgy met with a violent oppoſition. The lords of 
ſeſſisn, the two archbiſhops and other prelates, being 


aſſembled in St. Giles's church (then the cathedral of 
Edinburgh), the dean prepared to read the new ſer- 
vice; but he had ſcarcely opened the book, when an 


een tumult aroſe. The women were parti- 
cularly active on this occaſion; and ſome of them threw 
ſtones at the dean's head. The biſhop of the dioceſe 
mounted the pulpit, in the hope of allaying, by mild 
exhortations, the fury of the rioters; but his autho- 


pliance with the advice of the Scottiſh prelates, who affirmed that their 


countrymen would very reluctantly ſubmit to the introduction of a 
ſervice exactly correſponding with that of England, as ſuch a circum- 
ſtance would derogate from their national independence, Charles con- 
ſented to ſome immaterial alterations in the liturgy. As thoſe variations 
ſeemed to countenance the obnoxious doctrine of tranſubſtantiation, the 
preſbyterians, filled with a ſtrong dread of popery, repreſented the 
ſervice-book as the offspring of the Romiſh miſſal; and this idea, be- 
ing ſtudiouſly propagated among the multitude, kindled a warmth of 
religious fury, and produced a firm determination of oppoſing, with 


the moſt ſtrenuous efforts, the admiſſion of an odious liturgy. 
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my was wholly diſregarded. His endeavours to pacify — D 


the populace ſerved only to increaſe the ferment ; and 
his perſon was endangered by the outrageous behaviour 
of an aged female, who ſeiſed a ſtool, and aimed it 
(though without effect) at his head. At length the 
magiſtrates of the city interpoſed, and, with great 
difficulty, puſhed the moſt diſorderly of the rabble out 
of the church. The dean then read the ſervice, while 
the environs. of the church reſounded with clamor and 
riot, When the biſhop had diſmiſſed his congrega- 
tion with a ſermon, he was ſo rudely handled in his 
attempts to effeCt a retreat, that he ſcarcely had hopes 
of eſcaping with life ; but his friends found means to 
reſcue him from his dangerous ſituation. In the other 
churches of Edinburgh, a tumultuous oppoſition was 
alſo made to the celebration of the new ſervice, the 
readers of which were aſſailed with obloquy and male- 
dition, and menaced with outrage and violence. By 
the care and attention of the magiſtrates, the liturgy 
was read in the afternoon without any obſtacle or in- 
terruption ; but the biſhop, in his return from the ca- 
thedral, was again expoſed to danger from: the violence 
of the pebple, which, however, he eſcaped by the 
- proteQtion of the earl of Roxburgh-and his ſervants -. 

' The very unfavorable reception of the liturgy ren- 
dered it expedient to ſuſpend the uſe of it till a more 
| Teafonable conjuncture ſhould ariſe. The magiſtrates 
affected a great indignation againſt the authors of the 
tumults, and profeſſed a reſolution of puniſhing them 
with feverity; but they were ſo luke warm in the cauſe 
of the king and the hietarchy, that they did not appre- 


hend one individuat*. The majority of the ct 


5. — ot ben 7637. Jul. * ak 14 7, 8; 


Memoirs of Guthry, bilhgp of Dunkeld, edit. I 747, p. 22, ——_ 
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A. D. finding themſelves the objects of public odium, retired 


1638. 


from the capital to their reſpective dioceſes, and wait- 
ed the intimation of the royal pleaſure before they 
ſhould renew their attempts for impoſing the new ſer- 
vice on their countrymen, 

The unpleaſing intelligence which Charles received 
from Scotland did not deter him from the proſecution 
of his purpoſe. He reſolved to ſubdue, if poſſible, the 
obſtinacy of the Scots; and Laud encouraged him in 
his inflexibility, by repreſenting a compliance with the 


prejudices of his ſubjects as diſhonorable; A-petition 


being preſented to the Scottiſh privy-council by 
ſeveral eccleſiaſtics, praying that they might not be 
compelled to read the liturgy, it was ſent to the king, 


- whoſe anſwer was ſo eagerly expected, that many of 


the provincial gentry and clergy flocked to Edinburgh 
to be preſent at the promulgation of it. But Charles 
was ſo far from giving a favorable anſwer, that, on the 
day appointed for the intimation of his will, the coun- 
cil; having received his inſtructions, iſſued three pro- 
clamations; one of which commanded all thoſe who 


had repaired to Edinburgh with a view of ſupporting 


the object of the petition, to quit that city within 
twenty-four hours, on pain of being denounced re- 
bels; while the ſecond removed the council and court 
of ſeſſion to Linlithgow, and the third ordered the 
ſuppreſſion of a book which had been publiſhed againſt 
« the Engliſh popiſh ceremonies obtruded on the kirk 
&« of Scotland.” Exaſperated at theſe edicts, the po- 
pulace, chiefly females, roſe on the following day, 


and aſſaulted the biſhop of Galloway, whom they pur- 


ſued with execrations till he reached the door of the 
council-houſe, where he was attacked by another 
troop, whoſe rage would probably have deſtroyed him, 
had not he been qabled by * relief to enter 

n 


n 


the houſe. Here he was beſieged for ſome time; the &. D. 


clamorous multitude demanding the ſurrender of his 
perſon. Notice of this diſturbance being ſent to the 


provoſt of the city, he declared his inability of giving 


any aſſiſtance to the privy counſellors, as he himſelf 
and his fellow-magiſtrates were in a ſimilar predica- 
ment; their hall being ſurrounded by the rabble, who 


obliged them by menaces to ſign a paper, purporting 
that they would petition the king for the ſuppreſ- 
ſion of the liturgy, and would reſtore ſuch miniſters. 
as had been ſilenced for having refuſed to read it. At 


length, the influence of ſome popular noblemen pre- 
vailed on the rioters to deſiſt from their licentious pro- 
ceedings *. 

Petitions againſt the ſervice now became frequent; 
and the nobility appeared more openly againſt the court 
than before, as they were, by this time, fully con- 
vinced of the ſtrong averſion of the people to the in- 
novations of Charles, and of the zealous intrepidity 
with which they were inſpired in the ſupport of the 
preſbyterian cauſe. Various meetings of the mal- con- 
tents took place; and the tide was ſo ſtrong againſt 
the liturgy and the canons, that the earl of Traquair, 


high treaſurer of Scotland, repaired to London, to in- 


form Charles of the critical ſtate of affairs in his native 
kingdom, and point out the danger of perſiſting in 


meaſures ſo repugnant to the inclinations of the ma- 


jority of the Scots. The king, however, refuſed to 
relinquiſh his intentions, and directed the treaſurer to 
iſſue a proclamation, reprobating the conduct of thoſe 
who had oppoſed the liturgy, prohibiting all irregular 
meetings, and commanding that Stirling (where the 
Privy council now ſat) ſhould be immediately evacuated 
S. Nalſon, vol. i. p. 10--14,--Whizglocke, p. 26.—-H. L'Efrange. 
_ Biſhop Guthry's Memoirt. 
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by perſons of all ranks, except thoſe who were reſidents 
of the place, or who belonged to the council or court 
of ſeſſion. The earl of Home, and other advocates of 
the preſbyterian ſyſtem, drew up a formal proteſt 
againſt the royal proclamation, and prepared for 
further oppoſition to the views of their ſovereign, 
They quickly formed four tables or councils; one 
conſiſting of nobles, the ſecond of gentry, the third 
of burgeſſes, and the fourth of ecclefiaſtics. Com- 
miſſioners, ſelected from each of theſe bodies, con- 
ſtituted a general table, the edicts of which were 
obeyed throughout Scotland with greater alacrity than 
the injunctions of the king or of the lawful magiſtrates. 
This ſeditious combination ſoon produced a ſolemn 
covenant, by which, after renewing that abjuration of 
popery which had been ſubſcribed in the late reign, 
the confederates bound themſelves to oppoſe the late 
innovations (which, they ſaid, manifeſtly tended to the 
ſubverſion of the true religion, and of their liberties, 
laws, and eſtates); to defend the perſon and authority 
of the king, while he ſhould maintain their privileges, 


both eivil and religious; and to ſupport each other in 


the ſame cauſe againſt all perſons whatever. This co- 
venant was ſigned with the utmoſt eagerneſs by all de- 
nominations of people ; and the contagion of rebellious 
ſpirit and enthuſiaſtic ng ſpread with rapidity through 
the Scottiſh provinces ©. 

To reclaim the Scots to obedience, the king ſent 
their countryman, the marquis of Hamilton, under 
the title of high commiſſioner. This nobleman en- 
deavoured to prevail on the principal mal-contents to 
renounce their covenant ; but they declared that they 
would as ſoon renounce their baptiſm, and that all at- 

6. Nalſon, vol. i. p- 16 — 27.— Biſhop Guthry's Memoirs, p. 32 


—35. — May's Hiſt, of the Long Parliament, ww i. n. 


locke, p. 26. 
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be entirely fruitleſs. If they would comply in this 
particular, the king, he ſaid, was willing to ſuſpend 
the canons and liturgy till they could be introduced 
with ſtrict legality. The covenanters treated this de- 
claration with contempt, and inſiſted on terms which 
the marquis was not authoriſed to grant. In the mean 
time, they continued their encroachments on the royal 
authority, and acted with ſuch firmneſs and vigor, 
that the high commiſſioner intimated to the king the 
expediency of making preparations to reduce them to 
ſubmiſſion by force, as no proſpect appeared of the 
ſucceſs of lenient meaſures. Charles readily adopted 
the ſuggeſtion, and prepared for the deciſion of arms, 


deſiring Hamilton to flatter the mal-contents with 


plauſible hopes till the Engliſh fleet ſhould be ready, 
and to omit the demand of a renunciation of the cove- 
nant in a proclamation which he had been directed to 
iſue 7. As this edict was not ſatisfactory, containing 
only promiſes of a general nature, it was anſwered by 
a proteſtation from the covenanters; and the marquis 
ſoon after returned to England for freſh inſtructions *, 
Having obtained the king's conſent to the meeting 
of a parliament as well as of a national ſynod, the com- 
miſſioner haſtened back to Scotland, and ſtated to the 
covenanters the conditions which-Charles had annexed 
to his promiſe. Theſe being rejected by the mal-con- 
tents, Hamilton made another journey to England to 
conſult his ſovereign, who deſired him to try the effect 
of an offer for the revocation of the liturgy and the 
canons, the ſuppreſhon of the court of high commiſ- 
lion, and the limitation of epiſcopacy. He was alſo 
directed to procure the general ſubſcription of the 


7. Burnet's Memoirs of the two firſt Dukes of Hamilton, p. 55+ 
. Burnet'? Hamilton. Nalſon. 
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Scots to an inſtrument, containing (beſides the ſame 
abjuration of the Romiſh doctrines which the adverſa- 
ries of the court had prefixed to their covenant) a 
ſolemn engagement to aſſiſt the king with their lives 
and fortunes againſt his foreign as well as domeſtic 
enemies. After his return to Scotland, the marquis 
proclaimed the above-mentioned conceſſions, and fixed 
a day for a parliament, as well as for an eceleſiaſtical 
aſſembly. He then endeavoured to procure ſignatures 
to the royal covenant ; but a very ſmall number of 
perſons could be prevailed on to ſubſcribe it“. 

When the general afſembly met at Glaſgow, ſix of 
the prelates, in a proteft, complained of their own ex- 
clufion from it, and of the illegality of the elections. 
Having purged the ſynod, on various pretences, of 
fuch members as were obnoxious, the covenanters 
(for the majority of the afſembly were of that party) 
proceeded to buſineſs. As they denied the royal 
negative, treated the high commiſſioner with contempt, 
and arrogated an authority which appeared to him to 
be exorbitant, he addreſſed them in terms of diſplea- 
ſure, reprobating the irregularity and licentiouſneſs of 
their proceedings, particularly againſt the biſhops, whom 
they hat cited before them as delinquents. He then 
diſſolved the ſynod; but the members refuſed to obey 
his mandate, and continued their deliberations. 
Though a proclamation was publiſhed the next day, 
commanding them to retire on pain of treaſon, they 
reſolved to fit till they had paſſed ſuch acts as tended 
to-the utter ruin of epiſcopacy. They annulled the 
acts of all the fynods which had been holden from the 
year 1606 inclufive; ſuppreſſed the liturgy, the ca- 
nons, and the court of high commiſſion; confirmed 

9. Burnet's Hamilton, ad annum 1638.—Whitelocke, p. 26, 37-— 
Biſhop Guthry's Memoirs, p. 42, 43. i 
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the king; depoſed all the Scottiſh prelates, and ex- 
communicated eight of them; annihilated epiſcopal 
government; and completely re-eſtabliſhed the preſ- 
byterian ſyſtem “. 


The covenanters had been encouraged in their fac- 


tious ſchemes by the emiſſaries of cardinal Richelieu, 
who, when he had requeſted Charles to obſerve a neu- 
trality while the French and Dutch were engaged in 


the reduction of the ports of Flanders, had found that 


monarch extremely unwilling to ſuffer thoſe nations to 
acquire maritime towns which, in their hands, would 
prove far more dangerous to the commerce and ſecu- 
rity of the Engliſh, than while they were retamed by 
their preſent poſſeſſors. The king, with a commend- 
able attention to the diCtates of policy, had intimated 
to the French ambaſſador **, that, if the Flemiſh towns 
ſhould be expoſed to the danger of an attack, he would 
ſend over a fleet and army for their defence. This 
anſwer ſo inflamed the proud and vindictive ſpirit of 
the cardinal, that he denounced: revenge againſt 
Charles, and ſent an abbe (a Scot by birth) to Edin- 
burgh, to encourage the covenanters in their turbu- 
lence, and animate them to greater exertions by the 
hopes of Gallic aid. 


Before this application to Charles, negotiations had 


been carried on for ſome time, between the French 
miniſtry and the earl of Leiceſter, the Engliſh ambaſ- 
ſador at Paris. The profeſſed object was to procure 
the reſtoration of the young Palatine to his inheritance, 


by waging war with the houſe of Auſtria **. But 


10. Nalſon, vol. i. Burnet's Hamilton, —Guthry's Memoirs. 


May's Hiſt. 11. M. d'Eſtrades, from whoſe Depeche: 
we have extracted the anſwer of Charles. 
12. Letters of the Sydneys, vol. ii. ; 
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Charles at length deſiſted from the proſecution of this 
treaty, from an idea that the forbearance of all hoſti- 
lities againſt the emperor and the king of Spain would 
be as likely to promote the intereſts of his nephew, as 
a renewal of thoſe warlike efforts which had hitherto 
proved ſo fruitleſs, and which, while they exhauſted 
the finances of an indigent prince, widened the breach 
between him and the Auſtrian family. | 

The commotions in North-Britain being yet un- 
allayed, the king did not relax in his preparations for 
war. The covenanters, on the other hand, were 
equally diligent in providing for their defence, and 
for the maintenance of that authority which they had 
uſurped. They appointed a committee of war for 
every county, that troops might be levied with the 
utmoſt expedition. They ſent agents to the continent 
to purchaſe arms and ammunition ; and cardinal 
Richelieu, by a ſupply of money, promoted their bold 
ſchemes. They blockaded the king's principal caſtles, 


erected fortifications at Leith (a work in which per- 


ſons of both ſexes, and of all ranks, engaged with extra- 
ordinary ardor), collected taxes for their own uſe, and 
domineered over the country with great arrogance. 
Alexander Leſley, who had acquired laurels under 
Guſtayus Adolphus, was ſelected for the command of 
their grand army : Archibald earl of Argyle, an artful, 
able, and enterpriſing man, was intruſted with the 
defence of the weſtern ſhires; and James earl of 
Montroſe, whoſe military talents rendered him fo 
illuſtrious in the ſequel, undertook the care of the 
northern provinces. The caſtle of Edinburgh was re- 
duced by Leſley with little difficulty; the fort of 
Dalkeith, containing the regalia of Scotland, ſhared 
the ſame fate; and the important fortreſs of Dunbarton 
was the next capture. In different counties, ſeveral 

| | ſkirmiſhes 

I 


Ene 


ſkirmiſhes paſſed between the royaliſts and covenanters, 
in which the former were generally unſucceſsful *?. . 

Having obtained pecuniary contributions from his 
opulent ſubjects, Charles repaired to York, where he 
had ordered a rendezyous of his forces. He had ſent 
circular letters to his nobles, eommanding their at- 
tendance; and a conſiderable number obeyed his ſum- 
mons. Being reinforced at Durham, he advanced to- 
ward the T weed, and encamped in the neighbourhood 
of Berwick, of which a body of Engliſh had previouſly 
taken poſſeſſion. His army conſiſted of near 20,000 
infantry and above 3000 cavalry. Thomas earl of 
Arundel, more famous as a virtuo/o than as a warrior, 
was appointed general; Robert earl of Eſſex, ſon of 
the favorite of queen Elizabeth, acted as lieutenant- 
general ; and Henry earl of Holland was commander 
of the horſe. Excluſive of the army which theſe no- 
blemen commanded, 5-00 ſoldiers were embarked in 
a ſquadron deſtined for the Frith of Forth, under the 
conduct of the marquis of Hamilton. 

Had the troops of Charles been zealous in his 
cauſe, he would, in all probability, have ſoon reduced 
the Scots to ſubmiſſion; but ſuch an event was what 
the generality of the nobles and gentlemen in his army 
were far from wiſhing. They were apprehenſive leſt 
that increaſe of authority, which he would derive from 
a complete triumph over the northern mal-« ontents, 
might encourage him to make further encroachments 
on the liberties of England. Scottiſh emiſſaries had 
been actively employed in forming a itrong party 
among the Engliſh, to whom they had repreſented the 
preſent occaſion as highly favorable for an aſſertion of 
conſtitutional rights, and whom they had urged to co- 
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operate with them, or, at Jeaſt, not to take an active 
part againſt them. Their intrigues were promoted · by 
the whole puritan party in South-Britain; and many 
of the friends of the eſtabliſhed church were alſo dif. 
inclined to the war. 

Various declarations, the purport of which may 
eaſily be conjectured, were publiſhed by the king and 
the mal-contents, by way of juſtification of the pro- 
ceedings of each; and the former hoped to derive 
ſome benefit from a proclamation of pardon to all who 
ſhould ſubmit within eight days; but the covenanters 
would not ſuffer it to be read in Edinburgh, or in any 
towh which adhered to their party. 

Information being received in the royal camp, that 
general Leſley had poſted himfelf on an eminence at a 
ſmall diſtance, the earl of Holland was detached with 
a body of horſe and foot to reconnoitre the Scots, and 
(if they ſhould not be too) ſtrong to attempt to diſlodge 
them. When he had approached them, he ſent 2 
trumpeter to command their immediate retreat ; but 
they ridiculed his meſſage, and he himſelf thought 
proper to retire, pretending that they far out-number- 
ed his troops. His retreat as much diſcouraged the 
Toyaliſts as it elevated the hopes of their adverſaries, 
In the mean time, the marquis of Hamilton remained 
mactive in the Frith of Forth; and the general want 
of zeal which ſeemed to prevail in the royal army in- 
"duced Charles to liſten to pacific overtures, which the 
covenanters, confident of obtaining favorable terms, 
had with affected humility propoſed to their ſovereign. 
"Commiſſioners being appointed on each fide, the con- 
ferences were quickly opened; and a pacification was 
"adjuſted in the following manner. The king ſigned a 
declaration, in which, though he refuſed to ratify the 

16. Nallon, vol. i. p. 231. Burnet's Kimiltan. * 
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acts of the late aſſembly at Glaſgow, he conſirmed 
whatever his high commiſſioner had promiſed in his 
name, and conſented that all eccleſiaſtical affairs ſhould 
be determined by the general aſſembly of the kirk, and 
all civil matters by the parliament and the legal courts 
of judicature. He alſo engaged to reſtore whatever 
had been ſeiſed by his adherents, and to diſmiſs his 
fleet and army, on condition that the covenanters 
ſhould immediately diſband their troops, deliver up 
all his fortrefles, make reſtitution of ſuch private pro- 
perty as they had taken, abſtain from illegal meetings, 
and behave, in every reſpect, with loyalty and obe- 
dience **. Theſe terms received the aſſent of the com- 
miſſioners delegated by the confederates; and Charles 
ſoon after returned to London, having appointed the 
earl of Traquair to preſide, in his name, in the next 
general aſſembly as well as parliament. 

The covenanters did not ſtrictly adhere to their ſti- 


pulations. Inſtead of diſbanding their forces, they 


ſuffered conſiderable bodies to remain; and though 
their tables were prohibited by the treaty, they were 
ſtill kept up *”7. Before the aſſembly met, ſome tumults 
were kindled by the populace, and various inſults were 


offered to the friends of the royal cauſe. 
While the reputation of Charles was diminiſhed by 


the event of his expedition againſt the Scots, it ſuffered 
alſo in ſome degree from an inſult offered to him on 


his coaſts by the Dutch. A Spaniſh fleet of near 70 


fail, commanded by Don Antonio 4d'Oquendo, who had 
received orders to defend the Netherlands againſt the 


hoſtilities of the Freneh and their allies, appeared in 
the Engliſh channel. A Dutch ſquadron, conſiſting 


of 25 ſhips, ventured to attack the Spaniards, who, 
16. Riſtiworth,/ part ii. vol. ii —Nalfon, volii. 
17. Whitclocke, p. 29.—Nalſon, vol, i. 
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after an unſucceſsful engagement, anchored in the 
Downs, where they hoped to meet with proteCtion 
from the king of England. Charles ſent a meſſage to 
d'Oquendo, deſiring him to retreat with the firſt fair 
wind; and, at the ſame time, intimated to Van 
Tromp, the Dutch admiral, that he ſhould conſider 
an attack of the Spaniards in that road as an indignity 
offered to himſelf. The Dutch fleet being augmented 
to 100 ſail, Tromp waited impatiently for an oppor- 
tunity of engaging the enemy ; and, a Spaniſh ſentinel 
having accidentally killed .a Hollander, he pretended 
that this was a breach of the proteCtion afforded hy 
the Engliſh road, and informed d' Oquendo that he 
would bear down upon him the next morning. The 
conflict was ſhort, but vigorous. The iſſue of it was 
extremely unfavorable to the Spaniards, who, out of 
above 50 ſail which remained with them at the com- 
mencement of the combat, eſcaped with only ten to 
Dunkirk. An Engliſh fleet, under the command of 
Sir John Pennington, watched the progreſs of the en- 
gagement, without any other interpoſition than that of 
ſecuring ſome ſtranded Spanith veſſels from the 
Dutch. 

Charles was inclined to reſent the injury which his 
honor had ſuſtained on this occaſion ; but, as it was 
not expedient for him to riſque a foreign war while he 
was embroiled with his Scottiſh ſubjects, he accepted 
the apologies *® of the ſtates, and agreed to a propoſal 
for a marriage between his eldeſt daughter and the ſon , 
of the prince of Orange. From this match deſcended 


| the illuſtrious author of that revolution which delivered 


the Britiſh domiions from the Dato, of one of tae 
ſons of Charles. 

18. Whitelocke, p. 30. — H. L'Eſtrange, p. 1 165, — Ruſh- 
worth, part ii. vol. ii.—Nalſon, vol, i. | 19, Letters of the 
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ance. Though the earl of Traquair, in the king's 
name, not only conſented, in the general aſſembly at 
Edinburgh, to the ſuppreſſion of the liturgy and the 
canons, and to the annihilation of the high commiſſion 
court, but even to the abolition of his fayorite ſyſtem 
of epiſcopacy, the covenanters, diſtruſting his ſincerity, 
were far from being ſatisfied. When the parliament 
aſſembled, the majority teſtified a deſire of clipping 
the wings of the royal prerogative in civil affairs; and 
their proceedings ſo diſpleaſed the king, that he com- 
manded the earl to ſtop their career by a prorogation, 
againſt which they proteſted, though they did not 
think proper to continue the ſeſſion by their own au- 
thority **. Two of the principal covenanters were 
then deputed to London, to remonſtrate againſt the 
conduct of Traquair. Charles refuſed to give them 
an audience, and ordered them to return to Scotland, 
becauſe they had not obtained from his repreſen- 
tative a permiſſion for their journey; but he afterwards 
permitted them to confer with him and his miniſters. 
The earl came alſo to England to give intelligence 
reſpecting Scottiſh affairs; and the king appointed a 
ſelect committee of privy counſellors to diſcuſs that 
important ſubject. Lord Wentworth, who had for 
ſome years acted as deputy of Ireland, where he had 


diſplayed both his political abilities and his arbitrary 


imperious character, was now ſummoned to the Eng- 
liſh court to aſſiſt perſonally in the deliberations of the 
cabinet, whoſe proceedings had been, in a great mea- 
ſure, directed by his advice during his abſence. He 
was received by . Charles with undiminiſhed favor, 
dignified with the title of earl of Strafford, and honor- 
ed with the order of the Garter. 
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| Aﬀeer a ſeries of conſultations on the treatment moſt 
proper for the Scots, it was reſolyed that the war 
ſhould be renewed againſt them. Charles was parti- 
cularly incenſed at the conduct of ſome of their lead- 
ers, who had addreſſed an epiſtle to the French mo- 
narch, imploring his aſſiſtance againſt their ſovereign. 
Though this letter was written before the pacification 
of Berwick, yet, as he ſuſpected that the authors of it 
were ſtill purſuing the ſame ſchemes, he impriſoned 
jord Loudoun, one of the deputies of the covenanters, 
for his concern in that treaſonable application . Suc- 
ceſſive intelligence of the ſeditious proceedings of the 
Scots confirmed the king in his hoſtile views; and he 
gave orders for the equipment of a naval and military 
foree. But his finances being at too low an ebb for the 
proſecution of a vigorous war, he anxiouſly conſulted 
his miniſters with regard to the means of providing a 
ſupply. After ſome deliberation, the three counſel- 
Jors in whom he repoſed the greateſt confidence (arch- 
biſhop Laud, the earl of Strafford, and the marquis 
of Hamilton), concurred in the expediency of re- 
aſſembling the Engliſh legiſlature; a propoſal to 
which Charles, notwithſtanding the riſque of a re- 
mewal of the inharmonious proceedings between him 
and his parliamentary ſubjects, cheerfully agreed, in 
the hope of finding them equally inclined with himſelf 
to repreſs the inſolence of the North-Britons, and 
chaſtiſe them for their infraction of the late treaty. 
a1. Guthry's Memoirs, p. 69.—Whitelocke, p. 31.—lt is ſaid that 
Charles ſent an order to the lieutenant of the Tower to execute Lou- 


doun before he had been tried; but, for attributing to this prince ſo 
flagrant a breach of juſtice and humanity, we have ſuch imperfe 


evidence, that the ſtory is treated as a mere report even by Mrs. Ma- 
caulay, one of the moſt virulent of his literary enemies. Loudoun was 


releaſed, after a confinement of ſeveral months, on the interceſſion of 

the marquis of Hamilton, who is repreſented, in the report alludcd to, 

as the diſſuader ol the king from his iniquitous reſolution, . 
| rea 
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Great was the joy of the people on the proſpect of 
a new parliament, after fo long an intermiſſion of aſ- 
ſemblies of that deſcription. They concluded that the 
king would not have formed ſuch a reſolution, with» 
out an intention of redreſſing, either wholly or in part, 
thoſe grievances of which he might expect to hear 
ſome complaints from the commons. The opponents 
of the court now uſed their utmoſt intereſt to procure 
the ſuffrages of the electors, that they might have an 
opportunity of reforming thoſe multiplied abuſes 
which had pervaded the adminiſtration ſince the diſſo- 
lution of the laſt parliament. 

To expedite the warlike preparations, many of the 
nobles, the privy counſellors, the judges, and others 
who were well affected to the crown, advanced diffe- 
rent ſums of money, on the proſpect of being reim- 
burſed by the ſubſidies expected from the approaching 
parliament. The duke of Lenox, on this occaſion, 
gratified the king with a loan of 20,000 pounds; and 
an equal ſum was ſubſcribed by the earl of Strafford, 
who now returned to Ireland with the title of 
lord-lieutenant, to procure from that realm ſupplies 
both of men and money for the proſecution of the 
Scottiſh war. 

On the meeting of the parliament, the king, by the 
medium of the lord-keeper Finch (who had lately ſuc- 
ceeded Thomas lord Coventry, to whom he was much 
inferior in abilities and merit), mentioned the diſor- 
derly proceedings and rebellious views of the Scots, 
Rated the neceſſity of employing force to reduce them 
to obedience, urged the expediency of an immediate 
ſupply, and intimated a deſire of removing every well- 
founded cauſe of complaint. The commons took an 


ny Py of inſtituting an inquiry into grie- 
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A. D yances, againſt which ſome petitions were preſented 


May 5. 


from different counties. Pym, in a long and elaborate 
ſpeech, enumerated a variety of abuſes, irregularities, 
and oppreſſions, both civil and eccleſiaſtical, and ex- 
preſſed his hope that both houſes would concur in 
voting a remonſtrance to the king on this alarming 
ſubject. Several days were employed in theſe diſcuſ- 
ſions ; and Charles, who always wiſhed that the con- 
ſideration of ſupplies ſhould precede that of grievances, 
was impatient even of this ſhort delay. He ſummon- 
ed the two houſes to White-hall, and endeavoured, by 
2 conciliatory ſpeech from the lord-keeper, to prevail 
on the commons to expedite the ſupply. But they 
perſiſted in their former courſe ; and when the peers, 
in a conference, propoſed that a compliance with the 
ſovereign's pecuniary demands ſhould have the prece- 
dency of all other buſineſs, the other houſe voted that 
this interpoſition was a breach of privilege ; an aſſer- 
tion which their lordſhips denied by an expreſs vote. 
Finding that the impoſition of ſhip-money was parti- 
cularly reprobated, the king offered to renounce all 
pretenſions to that tax, if an ample grant ſhould now 
be made to him. The commons being ſtill reluctant, 
Charles felt ſuch a warmth of indignation, and fo 
ſtrong were his apprehenſions of a vote for the aboli- 
tion of that impoſt, unaccompanied even with a mo- 
derate ſubſidy, that he diſſolved the legiſlature after a 
feſſion of three weeks 
| Not- 

23. It has been affirmed by ſeveral writers, that the principal cauſe 
of the unwillingneſs of the commons to grant a ſupply after the king's 
propoſal of giving up ſhip-money, was a declaration of ſecretary Vane, 
importing that his majeſty would not accept leſs than twelve ſubſi- 
dies, payable in three years, It is alſo ſaid that he had received no au- 


thority from Charles for this aſſertion ; but, as the king deemed ſhip- 
money a legal tax, and had found it very productive, it is improbable 
; that 
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the convocation continued to ſit; and the liberality of 
this aſſembly was evinced by a conſiderable grant . 
Indeed, for the ſupport of a war which was chiefly 
kindled by the zeal of Laud and his hierarchical bre- 
thren, and which was therefore called bellum epiſcopale, 
it was natural to expect that the clergy of that church 
over which they prefided would be induced to contri- 


bute with leſs reluCtance than the temporal part of the 


community. The convocation alſo enacted many new 
canons, ſome of which were calculated for the pur- 
poſes of reform, while others tended to the confirma- 
tion of thoſe epiſcopal powers which had long been a 
ſource of diſguſt to a great part of the nation, and to 
the eſtabliſhment of the diſputed doctrine of paſſive 
obedience from the ſubject to his ſovereign *+. 


that he would have renounced it ſor leſs than 600,00cl. (the ſuppoſed 
produce of twelve ſubſidies at "that time), though he would gladly 
have accepted a ſmaller grant on a different ground. 

24. It was an annual contribution of four ſhillings in the pound, for 
fix years, out of eccleſiaſtical preferments. Nalſon. 


25. Nalſon, vol. i.— Fuller's Church Hiſtory of Britain. 
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C H A P. IX. 


The Scots invade England ;—and repulſe the Engliſh at 
Newbourne.—An armiſtice is concluded between them. 
—The king aſſembles his fifth and laſt parliament.— 
The earl of Strafford, and archbiſhop Laud, are im- 
peached of high treaſon. —The commons proceed with a 
bigh hand in circumſcribing the royal power. Charles 
is conſtrained, by the clamors of his people, to conſent 
to the execution of Straſford. A pacification is adjuſt- 
ed with the Scots. 


Th E fourth precipitate diſſolution of the parlia- 
ment was a meaſure which the advocates of Charles 
have found it difficult to defend or excuſe. As he had 
procured conſiderable ſums by way of loan, there was 
the leſs reaſon for that extreme impatience which he 
diſcovered for a ſupply, the delay of which for a few 
months would ſtill have afforded a ſufficient opportunity 
for the ſupport of his credit. But he was too much in- 
clined to be diſguſted wheneyer the commons took the 
liberty of inveſtigating and expoſing the abuſes which 
prevailed, and of ſubjecting his government to the teſt 


of conſtitutional ſtrictneſs. When he reflected, how- 


ever, on his own conduct, he regretted the inconſide- 
rate warmth which had hurried him to the laſt diſſolu- 
tion, and was deſirous of recalling the ſame parliament 
by proclamation, till he was informed of the irregularity 
of ſuch a procedure. But his regret did not ſo far in- 
fluence his behaviour, as to prevent him from a repe- 
tition of ſome acts of power which, on former occa- 
ſions, had produced much diſcontent. Lord Broke's 
cabinets were ſearched for papers; and three com- 
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moners were ſummoned before the council, and, not 
giving ſatisfactory anſwers, were committed to priſon *. 

Having endeavoured, by various modes (ſome of 
which were far from being ſtrictly legal), to provide 
for the expences of the Scottiſh war, the king was en= 
abled to ſend a reſpectable force, under lord Conway, 
to keep the Scots in play till his grand army ſhould be 
ready to march. The covenanters having levied a ſtrong 
army, Leſley reſumed his command, entered the Engliſh 
frontiers without oppoſition, and encamped at News 
bourne, to the weſtward of Newcaſtle. 'Two decla- 
rations were publiſhed by the invaders, containing pro- 
ſeſſions of an untainted loyalty, of a ſincere regard for 
the Engliſh nation in general, and of enmity againſt thoſe 
individuals only, who, by their malignant infinuations, 


| had ſeduced their ſovereign into ſuch meaſures as were 


prejudicial to the intereſts of both kingdoms. Their 
demands, they faid, were moderate and reaſonable, 
as they only wiſhed for a regular ſettlement of their 
civil and religious conſtitution (according to the plan 
laid down in their laſt parliament and ſynod), and the 
trial of their enemies by the laws of England *. They 
alſo affirmed that they were called to this expedition 
by divine providence, and that it manifeſtly tended to 
the glory of God, the good of the church, the pro- 
motion of eyangelic truth, and the reſtoration of na- 
tional ſecurity and happineſs *. 

1. Ruſhworth, part ii. p. 1167, —Nalſon, vol. i. p. 344. 

2. Their adverſaries, they ſaid, were © the Canterburian faction cf 
« papiſts, atheiſts, Arminians, prelates, the miſleaders of the king, 
« and the common enemies of both kingdoms” Beſides Layd, the 
head of the faction which they thus reprobated, the chief object of 
their hatred was the earl of Strafford, whom they confidered as 


ſyſtematic adviſer of arbitrary meaſures. 
3. Ruſhworth, part ii.—Nalſon, vol. i. 
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The command of the Engliſh army was intruſted to 
the earl of Northumberland; and the rank of lieute- 
nant-general was conferred on the earl of Strafford, 
who, having procured a grant of ſupplies from the 
parliament of Ireland, had returned to England before 
the diſmiſſion of the legiſlature of the latter kingdom, 
though it does not appear that he was an adviſer of 
that imprudent ſtep. The general being ſeiſed with 
an indiſpoſition, which furniſhed him with a pretence 
for not joining the army, Strafford repaired to the 
camp to aſſume the chief command. . But, before he 
arrived, he received information of a defeat ſuſtained 
by the Engliſh. - | | | 

A detachment of 3000 foot, and 1500 horſe, had 
been poſted by lord Conway on the ſouthern banks of 
the Tyne, to prevent the Scots from paſling that river, 


Leſley ſent a reſpectful meſſage to him, deſiring per- 


miſſion to advance with his army into the king's pre- 
ſence, that he might preſent a loyal petition ; and, 
when Conway had ſignified a refuſal, the Scottiſh 
general reſolved to attempt a paſſage by force on the 
following day. He fired his artillery acroſs the ſtream 


| for ſome time; and the Engliſh anſwered it from their 


batteries. Having eaſily compelled the enemy to re- 
tire from one breaſt-work, he ordered a party of horſe 
to ford the river; but theſe were repulſed. His efforts 
at length driving the Engliſh from their other battery, 
he commanded a ſecond detachment of horſe to at- 


tempt the ford; and theſe, being ſupported by the in- 


fantry, and aided by the cannon from the works at 
Newbourne, were enabled to reach the ſouthern banks. 


The Engliſh foot now retreated ; and, after a briſk 


engagement between the cavalry of the two armies, 
the 
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the ſuperior number of the Scots obtained for them the A. D 
honor of the day *. | 2 

In this action, about ſixty of the vanquiſhed were 
lain; a loſs which was of leſs moment than the diſ- 
honorable conſequences of the defeat; for lord Con- 
way (who, at the time of the engagement, was hold- 
ing a council of war at a fmall diſtance) was ſtruck 
with ſuch conſternation, that he haſtened to New- 
caſtle, and, finding the generality of the troops im- 
preſſed with the ſame feelings, retreated with an army 
of 17,000 men to Durham, from an enemy whom the 
Engliſh had frequently routed with a conſiderable in- 
feriority of number. The apprehenſions of the fu- 
gitives not being yet removed, they continued their 
flight to the ſouthward *, 

Charles was proceeding to join the army when the 
news of this diſgraceful retreat reached his ears; and 
he immediately returned to York, where he gave di- 
rections for raiſing the northern militia. Strafford, 
though he was deſirous of advancing without delay 
againſt the Scots, found it expedient to give time to 
his diſcouraged countrymen to recover their wonted 
alacrity z and he would then have exerted himſelf with 
his uſual ſpirit in the reparation of the late diſgrace, 
and the chaſtiſement of the exulting invaders, had not 
| his ſovereign been induced to adopt pacific counſels. 

As ſoon as the Scots were appriſed of the retreat of 
the Engliſh army from Newcaſtle, they marched. to 
that rown, and demanded admiſhon, which the inha- 
bitants did not venture to refuſe. They alſo took 
: quiet poſſeſſion of Durham, which the biſhop and 


k moſt of the citizens had quitted. They at firſt de- 
y 
[+ 4. Nalſon, vol. i. p. 425, 426.—Ruſhworth, part ii. p. 1236—1238. 
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clared that they would pay for every article which they 
ſhould take; but they ſoon violated their promiſe, 
and committed many acts of rapine. Their chiefs now 
ſent a petition to the king, juſtifying their enterpriſe 
by the allegation of extreme neceſſity, and requeſting 
that he would take their grievances into conſideration, 
and, by the advice of an Engliſh parliament, adjuſt a 
complete accommodation with them. Charles having 
expreſſed his wiſh for a ſpecification of their demands, 
they deſired that the acts of the laſt meeting of their 


legiſlature might be publiſhed in his name; that the 


caſtles of Scotland might be uſed for the defence of 
the people; that their countrymen in England and 
Ireland might not be prohibited from ſubſcribing the 
covenant ; that they might receive full compenſation 
for all charges and lofſes ; that the king would re- 
voke the declaration by which he had applied to them 
the name of traitors; that the incendiaries who had 
been the authors of their troubles might be puniſhed; 
that the garriſons might be removed from their fron- 
tiers; and that they might be fecured, by a durable 


peace, in the complete enjoyment of their religion and 


liberties ©. | R 

The Scots were encouraged to theſe high demands 
by their knowledge of the ſtate of parties in the ſouth, 
the principal covenanters having long maintained 3 
correſpondence with the leaders of the Engliſh oppo- 
ſition. "They found that, in England, a great pro- 
-portion of the people were averſe to the war in which 
their ſovereign had engaged them, and that they con- 
ſidered the ſucceſs of their northern neighbours as con- 
nected with the vindication of their own liberties. 
Even in the court of Charles, they had ſome uſeful 
aſſiſtants, who promoted their cauſe by artful inſinua- 


| 6. Ruſhworth, part ii. 
3 tions. 
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tions. Of theſe, the chief was the marquis of Ha- 


milton, who, while he outwardly concurred with the 
king, was far from being negligent of the intereſts of 
his countrymen. This nobleman now adviſed Charles 
to relinquiſh his hoſtile intentions, and accommodate 
all diſputes with the Scots; and many of the Engliſh 
nobility ſuggeſted the fame advice, and recommended 
a new parliament. Before he determined on a mea- 
ſure ſo diſagreeable to him, he ſummoned all the peers 
of England to a great council at York; but, reflect- 
ing, after he had iſſued the writs for this aſſembly, 
that the reſult of ſuch a meeting would be a general 
application for a parliament, he thought proper, in his 
firſt ſpeech to the lords, to intimate that he had given 
orders for re- aſſembling the legiſlature. The demands 
of the Scots being communicated to the council, it: 
was reſolved that ſixteen commiſſioners ſhould be ap- 
pointed to treat with them 7. As the majority of theſe 
deputies were opponents of the court, their appoint- 
ment not only furniſhed a proof of the influence of 
that party in the great council, but gave the Scots 
reaſon to expect an acquieſcence in thoſe terms on 
which they ſhould be inclined to inſiſt, 

The Engliſh commiſſioners met thoſe of Scotland at 
Rippon *; and the articles to which they firſt agreed 
were, that 850 pounds per diem ſhould be allowed for 
the maintenance of the Scottiſh army during the 
treaty® 3 that there ſhould be a ceſſation of hoſtilities 3 


160 


Sept. 24. 


Oct. 1. 


and 


J. Ruſhworth, part ii. p. 1276. 

8. The former were, the earls of Bedford, Hertford, Eſſex, Saliſ- 
bury, Warwick, Briſtol, Holland, and Berks, and cight noblemen of 
inferior rank. The latter were, the earl of Dunfermline, lord Lou- 
doun, and fix commoners. Ruſd2worth, 

9. For ſome time before the commencement of the treaty, the Scots 
had exacted that allowance from the counties of Northumberland and 
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and that a free commerce ſhould be reſtored '?. The 
king ratified this preliminary agreement; and, as the 
time fixed for the meeting of the Engliſh parliament 
now approached, he conſented, at the deſire of his 
commiſſioners, to transfer the treaty to London. 

During the negotiation, the earl of Strafford, with 
a view of encouraging the king to expel the invaders 
by arms, ſent a party of horſe to attack one of their 
quarters in the biſhopric of Durham, The aſſailants 
executed his directions with great ſpirit and ſucceſs 
but, though the earl wiſhed to convince Charles, by 
this ſpecimen, that it would not be an impracticable 
taſk to drive out the whole Scottiſh army, the king 
conſidered the general inclinations of his people as a 
ſufficient reaſon for proſecuting the treaty which he 
had commenced *. 

While Charles was haraſſed by the refraCtory ſpirit 
of the preſbyterians, he was alarmed with the intelli- 
gence of a plot which was attributed to mal-contents 
of a very different perſuaſion, even to thoſe whom he 
had been long accuſed of reſcuing from the ſeverities 
of the law. It was ſaid, that the catholics had con- 
Tpired againſt the lives both of the king and the pri- 
mate ; but the plot being in itſelf improbable, and 


Durham; but the inhabitants of Cumberland and Weſtmoreland were 


now required to bear their proportion, under the promiſe of a compen- 
ſation from the ne.t parliament. 


10. At the meeting of the commiſſioners, it was diſcovered that one 


of them (lord Saville) had been the chief encourager of the Scots to 


their late invaſion, by ſending them a letter in the names of the earls 
of Eſſex and Bedford, and other popular Engliſh noblemen, inviting 
them to croſs the Tweed, and join their oppreſſed neighbours in the 
aſſertion of their common rights and liberties. Saville now confeſſed 
the forgery ; but expreſſed his hope that the conſideration of the ad- 
vantages which might reſult from it would be deemed a ſatisfaQory 


apology. Nalſon, 11. Clarendon, vol, i. p. 125. 
12. Ruſhworth, part iL,—Sanderſon, 
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no proofs being adduced of it, the report of it is ſup» 
poſed to have ariſen either from the deluded imagina- 


tion, or the artful contrivance, of Charles's ſiſter, the 


dowager electreſs Palatine, from whom the informa- 
tion proceeded, and whoſe hatred of the papiſts in- 
duced her to believe the reality of the plot, or to en- 
courage the fabrication of a tale which might operate 
to the diminution of her brother's lenity to that ſect. 
The' meeting of the parliament was impatiently. ex- 
pected both by the Engliſh and the Scots, the former 
of whom flattered themſelves with the proſpeCt of a 
reformation of thoſe abuſes of government which had 
long prevailed, while the latter confidently hoped to 
obtain a full triumph over a king whoſe power they 
had defied, and a church whoſe dogmas they had re- 
nounced. 'The continuance of the Scottiſh army in 
England gave vigor to the popular cauſe, while it 
alarmed the friends of the court. Charles had reaſon 
to be diſcouraged at the ſituation of his affairs, and to 


prognoſticate the depreſſion of his prerogative, as well 


as the ruin of his confidential adherents. 'But he 
ſeemed ſo blind to the immediate danger of his miniſ- 
ters, that he diſſuaded the earl of Strafford from his 
intention of being abſent from parliament. That no- 
bleman wiſhed either to return to Ireland before the 
ſtorm of public indignation ſhould burſt forth on the 
king's obnoxious counſellors, or to remain in York- 
fire with the army; but Charles affirmed that he 
ſhould have great occaſion for the preſence of ſo able 
and faithful a ſervant, and engaged to protect him, by 
the efficacy of royal power, from the fury of popular 
reſentment *5, 

The ſpeech with which theking opened the parlia- 
ment, was couched in more conciliatory terms than ſome 
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of his former harangues. He declared his reſolution of 
placing his entire confidence in the © love and affec- 
tion of his Engliſh ſubjects;“ and promiſed to © con- 
cur fo heartily and clearly” with the two houſes in the 
redreſs of real grievances, that © all the world ſhould 
« ſee that his intentions had ever been, and ſhould be, to 
&« make this a glorious and flouriſhing kingdom.” He 
requeſted them to take meaſures for the ſupport of his 
army, that it might not be diſbanded before the rebels 
had evacuated the realm ; and adverted to the cala- 
mities and burthens ſuſtained by the northern counties, 
for whoſe relief it was neceſſary to provide. He hoped 
that they would diſcard all ſuſpicions to his prejudice, 
as freely as he had reſigned all jealouſies of their pro- 
ceedings. As ſuch a mutual confidence would render 
this a happy parliament, the failure of that defirable 
event ſhould not, he ſaid, be imputable to him“. 

After the preparatory buſineſs of the ſeſſion, the 
old ſubject of grievances opened the mouths of the 
patriotic orators; and a ſucceſſion of animated ſpeeches 
proceeded from Sir Benjamin Rudyard, Pym, lord 
Digby, and other members of the lower houſe. Theſe 
orations were preludes to an important act; for they 
were quickly followed by the impeachment of the 
earl of Strafford. Pym, who, when this great man 
had quitted the popular party, had threatened him 
with the vengeance due to his apoſtacy, now inveighed 
againſt him as the greateſt enemy to the liberties of 
his country, and the greateſt promoter of tyranny, 


| that any age had produced. An inquiry into the con- 


duct of this delinquent, he ſaid, would ſoon demon- 
ſtrate that he was the principal author of thoſe coun- 
ſels which had reduced the kingdom to the verge of 
ruin. A long debate enſued, the reſult of which was 


14+ e. part ii. p. 13355 
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a vote for impeaching the earl of high treaſon. "Pym A.D 
was employed to communicate this reſolution to thæ A. 
upper houſe, and to ſignify the deſire of the commons, 
that the earl might be ſequeſtered from parliament, 
and committed to priſon. Though Strafford repre- 

| ſented to the peers the impropriety of ſubjecting him 
to confinement on a general accuſation, they ordered 
him to be immediately taken into cuſtody ; and the 
commons began to prepare ſpecific articles of charge 
againſt him. 

This bold meaſure ſtruck the miniſters of Charles 
with diſmay ; and ſome of them thought it prudent to 
make their retreat from impending danger. The lord- 
keeper Finch, and ſecretary Windebank, men of little 

merit, and ſervile tools of the court, were threatened 
with a ſpeedy proſecution for their occaſional viola- 
tions of law. The ſecretary was particularly obnoxi- 
ous for his open protection of catholics, for whoſe 
reſcue from puniſhment he had frequently iſſued war- 
rants by his own authority. Evidence being adduted | 
for his crimination, he was ſo alarmed at the proſpect 45 | 
of an impeachment, that he retired to France. Finch, 5 
being informed of the diſpleaſure which the commons 
had conceived againſt him, endeavoured, by a ſub- 
miſſive ſpeech at their bar, to mollify their reſentment; 
but his eloquence did not prevail ſo far as to prevent 
them from voting that he ſnould be impeached of trea- 
ſon. When this vote was, on the following day, in- 
timated to the peers, who were requeſted to impriſon 
the accuſed perſon, the object of their ſearch could 
not be found; and it ſoon after appeared that he had 
fought refuge in Holland“. 


15. Nalſon, vol. i—Clarendon, vol. i.—Ruſhworth's Trial of the 
Larl of Strafford. 16. Nalſon, vol. i.—Parl. Hilt. vol. ix. 
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Archbiſhop Laud having rendered himſelf extremely 
obnoxious to the whole popular party, his friends 
could not expect that he would eſcape impeachment. 
After a ſhort debate, it was reſolved that he ſhould 
be accuſed of treaſon 5 and he was taken into cuſtody 
by order of the peers . Thus the firſt ſubject in the 
realm, who had long maintained an extraordinary in- 
fluence over his ſovereign, and had, in a great mea- 
ſure, directed the adminiſtration of the chree king- 
doms, was reduced to the humble condition of a pri- 
ſoner, and expoſed to the riſque of a violent death. 

In the inveſtigation of the national grievances, 
which the commons proſecuted with great vigilance 
and ardor, ſhip-money aſſumed a conſpicuous place. 
A committee was appointed to inquire into the legality 
of that tax ; and the houſe, having received it's report, 
unanimouſly reſolved that ſuch an impoſition was re- 
pugnant to the laws of the realm, to the common 
right of property, to former reſolutions of parliament, 
and tq the petition of right ; that the extra-judicial 
opinions of the judges, in fayor of that charge, were 
alſo illegal; and that the judgment given againſt 
Hampden was liable to the ſame cenſure **. Direc- 
tions were then given for preparing articles of charge 
againſt ſix of the judges, who were reſpectively 
obliged to give ſecurity for a full ſubmiſſian ta the 
determination of parliament, 

Inquiries were made into the proceedings of the 
ſtar-chamber and other arbitrary courts ; and, of thoſe 
who had ſuffered by ſuch ſentences as the commons 
deemed unjuſt, many were now relieved. Prynne, Bur- 
ton, Baſtwick, and other enemies of the adminiſtration, 


17. May's Hiſt, of the Long Parliament. Clarendon. 
$8. Nalſon, vol. i. p. 660. 
were 


were releaſed from their confinement ; and the authors 


of their puniſhment were required to make them 2 
compenſation, Eccleſiaſties who had been impriſoned 
or deprived by the prelates, were reſtored to their 
liberty and their preferments *?. All wha had con- 
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curred in any ſentence which diſpleaſed the commons, | 


or whoſe conduct in various departments of office, 
whether juſtified or unſanctioned by precedent, did 
not accord with the ideas of the democratic party, 
were now pronounced delinquents, and menaced with 
proſecution, Patents of monopoly were declared ta 
be illegal; all who had obtained them were expoſed 
to the dread of puniſhment ; and perſons of that de- 
ſcription were expelled from the houſe. By theſe 
vigorous proceedings, the commons rendered them- 
ſelves formidable to all the partiſans of the court; and, 


from the ſatisfaction which ſuch behaviour gave to the 


multitude, the leaders of the oppoſition were encou- 
raged to greater exertions . 
While the commons were proceeding with a : high 
hand in the correction of abuſes, the augmentation of 
their privileges, and the repreſſion of the licentiouſneſs 
of prerogative, the king, alarmed at the ſpirit which 
they diſplayed, ſent for both houſes to his palace, and, 
in a moderate ſpeech, took notice of the diſtractions 
of the realm, occaſioned by the attempts of thoſe who 
made no difference between “ reformation and altera- 
tion of government.” He promiſed to concur with them 
in the removal of innovations both in church and ſtate, 
in the regulation of courts of judicature, in the re- 
duction of his revenues within legal boundaries, in 
the limitation of the power of biſhops, and in other ob- 
jets which might tend to the public welfare . At 


19. May, book i. 20. Clarendon, book i. 
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the ſame time, he cautioned them againſt that deſire: 
of change which would lead to injudicious and preci- 
pitate meaſures, rather than to any real reform. This 
harangue neither checked the career of the commons, 
nor diſpoſed the lords to co-operate ſtrenuouſly with 
the king in reſiſting the popular torrent, 

In the mean time, the buſineſs of impeachment was 
not neglected. The committee appointed to prepare 
a formal charge againſt the earl of Strafford had ſent 


ſome general articles to the houſe of lords, ſoon after the 


firſt accuſation ; and, when ſeveral months had been 
employed in further inveſtigation, twenty-eight ſpecial 
articles were communicated to the peers, to which 
the earl exhibited diſtinct anſwers. Specific charges 
againſt the primate were alſo carried to the upper 
houſe z but his trial was deferred for ſome years, 
though preparations were now made for that of his 
friend. 

The eyes of the public were fixed on this remark- 


able trial; and nothing could more ſtrongly evince the 


greatneſs and importance of the earl's character, than 
the uncommon eagerneſs with which three kingdoms 
ſought his ruin; for, beſides the hatred which his 
counſels and his conduct had kindled among the Eng- 
liſh, the Scots were extremely irritated by his encou- 
ragement of the king's deſigns againſt them, and by the 
zeal which he had diſplayed for reducing them by arms 
to full ſubmiſſion; while the Iriſh, freed by his ab- 
ſence from the terrors of his vigorous and rigid admi- 
niſtration, joined in the clamors againſt him, and 
ſwelled that tide of general indignation which threaten- 


ed the ſpeedy wreck of the earl's fortunes **. 
The 


22. A formal accuſation of Strafford was preſented by the Scottiſh 
commiſſioners to the Engliſh parliament, demanding exemplary 
zuſtice; and the commons of Ireland, having voted a ſtrong remon- 
| | : ſtrauce 


The lords and commons being aſſembled in Weſt- A. D. 
minſter-hall, where the king was alſo (though pri- 2 
vately) preſent, the trial was opened with the uſual 
forms, the earl of Arundel officiating as high ſte ward. 
The managers of the impeachment labored to prove, 
that the earl had traitorouſly endeavoured to ſubvert 
the fundamental laws and government of the realms 
of England and Ireland, and to introduce an arbitrary 
and tyrannical adminiſtration ; that he had obtained a 
commiſſion which conferred on him an unconſtitu- 
tional power (as preſident of the council in the north 
of England), which he had exerciſed to the ruin of 
many individuals; that he had ſpoken contemptuouſſy 
of the law, and magnified the authority of the king; 
that he had repreſented Ireland as a conquered coun- 
try, and therefore liable to be ruled with arbitrary 
ſway; and had followed this maxim in his government 
of that kingdom. It was alſo ſtated by his proſecutors, 
that he had procured a ſentence of death to be unjuſtly 
paſſed againſt lord Mount-morris; had illegally de- 
prived many of the Iriſh of their liberty and eſtates; 
had granted warrants to different biſhops for the ex- 
erciſe of improper authority; had farmed the cuſ- 
toms, and exorbitantly advanced them; had proſited 
by various monopolies, and had practiſed many unjuſti- 
fiable methods of enriching himſelf at the expence of 
the Iriſh ; had impoſed taxes on them by his own au- 
thority, and levied them by force of arms; had mal- 
treated thoſe who had repaired to England to complain 
.of his tyranny z and (to ſum up the remaining ar- 
ticles in a few words) had encouraged the catholics, 
oppreſſed the -Scottiſh inhabitants of Ireland, adviſed 
ſtrance againſt the earl's conduct in the adminiſtration of that realm, 


-deputed a committee to England to preſent it to the king and parlia- 
ment, and promote the condemnation of the obnoxious peer. 
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the king to declare war againſt Scotland, urged him 
to violate the pacification, raiſed an army in Ireland 
for the ſubverſion of the liberties of England, inſti- 
gated his ſovereign to a variety of arbitrary acts, and 
betrayed his truſt as lieutenant-general of the Engliſh 
army, by promoting the ſucceſs of the Scots, that the 
national quarrel might be rendered irreconcileable . 

This complicated charge was enforced with great 


- ſkill and eloquence by Pym, Maynard, and other ma- 


nagers ; and repelled with equal ability by the ſagaci- 
ous and intelligent earl. He denied ſome of the 
charges, extenuated others, and inſiſted on the inſuf- 
ficiency of all, either taken fingly or colleCtively, to 


, conſtitute the crime of treaſon. To the principal arti- 


cles, it may not be improper to mention the ſubſtance 
of his anſwers. With regard to his conduct in Ireland, 
he indirectly acknowledged that he had, on ſome occa- 


fions, exceeded his juriſdiction, and performed ſuch 


acts as were not ſtrictly conſiſtent with the ordinary 
courſe of legal proceedings; but theſe acts were juſti- 
fied by the incidental neceſſity of the caſe, by the con- 


duct of former governors, and by that imperfect ſtate 


of Hibernian ſubordination which required a ſtrong 
exerciſe of executive power. And, even if he had acted 


thus without any manner of authority, it could not pro- 
perly be called a ſubverſion, but rather a diverſion, of 
the law, as the ſubſtantial effects of the law had taken 


place, though in a way ſomewhat different from the 


| uſual proceſs. If he had deviated from the ſtrict line 


of law, he had never been actuated by thoſe deſpotic 
motives which were imputed to him; he had not 
aimed at the eſtabliſhment of tyranny, but had been 


influenced by views of equity and expediency, or by 
the caſual dictates of political neceſſity. With reſpect 


23. Ruſhworth's Trial of Strafford. 
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to his conduct as preſident of the northern council, he 
juſtified all his acts by the inſtructions annexed to his 
commiſſion, the extent of which had not been regu- 
lated by his advice. The different counfels which he 
had ſuggeſted to the king, were in ſome inſtances (he 
ſaid) groſsly miſrepreſented by the witneſſes who had 
appeared againſt him, and, in others, wholly falſified. 
That he had concurred with other privy-counſellors in 
a general vote, intimating that the demands of the 
Scots were exorbitant, and their perſeverance in them 
would render it expedient to employ force, he did not 
deny; but ſuch an opinion was far from being treaſon- 
able. That he had adviſed his majeſty to reduce his 
Engliſh ſubjects to perſect ſubmiſſion by means of an 
Iriſh army, was, he ſaid, a falſe aſſertion; and though 
he allowed that he had faid the king was abſolved from 
ordinary rules of government, he had expreſsly con- 
fined the obſervation to caſes of invaſion, or of immi- 
nent danger and inevitable neceſſity, and had urged the 
propriety of making reparation to individuals as ſoon 
as the peril ſhould have ceaſed **. 

After mature deliberation, the earl's proſecutors 
were of opinion, that his condemnation could not ſo 
eaſily be obtained from the lords in a judicial way, as 
in a mode which would leave them more at liberty to 
follow the dictates of their private judgment, without 
a punctilious adherence to the rules of law, or to the 


24. Nalſon, vol. ii.—Ruſhworth's Trial of Strafford.—Whitelocke, 
who acted as chairman of the committee of managers, ſpeaks with 
* admiration of the behaviour of Strafford at his trial. © Certainly 
« (ſays this candid adverſary) never any man acted ſuch a part, on 
* ſuch a theatre, with more wiſdom, conſtancy, and eloquence, with 
greater reaſon, judgment, and temper, and with a better grace in 
* all his words and geſtures, thau this great and excellent perſon did; 
* and he moved the hearts of all his auditors, ſome few excepted, to 
* remorſe and pity,” Memorials, p. 43. 
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rigid doctrines of evidence. It was therefore reſolved 
that a bill of attainder ſhould be brought in againſt 
him ; and, to prepare the houſe for it, Pym, his im- 
placable adverſary, produced a paper, containing notes 
which had been taken at a miniſterial council, on the 
day of the diſſolution of the laſt parliament, by ſecre- 
tary Vane, a perſonal enemy of Strafford. 'The opi- 
nions then delivered by the earl, according to theſe 
notes, were, that it would be moſt expedient for the 
king to proſecute an offenſive war againſt the Scots; 
that, as he was reduced to extreme neceſſity, he was 
abſolved from all rules of government, and might 
follow the courſe of power ; that, as the parliament 
had refuſed to ſupply the exigencies of the ſtate, he 
would be acquitted towards God and man, if he ſhould 
try other means of ſupply; that the Iriſh army might 
be © employed here to reduce this kingdom ;” that 
Scotland would not hold out five months ; and that it 
was adviſeable to venture every thing on the occa- 
fion **. Vane had depoſed, at the trial, that Strafford 
had uſed words to this effect, particularly with regard 
to the reduction of this kingdom by the Iriſh army; 
but his credit was diminiſhed by his behaviour in three 


examinations which he had undergone in the prepara- 


tory committee of both houſes; for he had ſaid, the 
two firſt times, that he could not charge the earl with 
thoſe expreſſions reſpecting the army, though he 
affirmed, at the third examination, that Strafford had 
really made uſe of them. The earl peremptorily de- 
nied that he had thrown out any words to that pur- 
port ; and his denial was corroborated by the teſtimony 
of other privy counſellors who had been preſent at the 
meeting, by whom it was declared that they had no 
recollection of ſuch words; ſo that the aſſertion reſted 


25. Nalſon, vol. ii. p. 208.—Whitelocke, p. 47. 
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en the ſole credit of Vane, whereas, in caſes of trea- 
fon, the law required two witneſſes . 


Though this paper ſeems to have deſerved no credit; 
it was ſubſervient to the views of the party, and 


greatly promored the favorable reception of the bill of 


attainder. After this bill had been read twice, the com- 
mons paſſed a reſolution, purporting that the earls 
endeavours for the ſubverſion of the fundamental laws 
of England and Ireland, and for the introduction of 
an arbitrary government, had been ſufficiently proved; 
and, in a ſubſequent vote, they declared ſuch endea- 
vours to be high treaſon. On the third reading of 
the bill, lord Digby, one of the managers of the im. 
peachment, oppoſed it in an able ſpeech, repreſent- 
ing his change of ſentiment as the reſult of a full 
conviction of the imperfection of the evidence, par- 
ticularly in that grand point which alone had in- 
duced him to concur in the accuſation; namely, 
the propoſal of employing an Hibernian army in the 
reduction of the mal-contents of England. Not- 


164. 


Apr. 21» 


withſtanding the ſtrong objeCtions of this orator, 


which merited the attention of the houſe, a great majo- 


26, Of the expreſſions aſcribed to Strafford by Vane, it may be 
affirmed, on grammatical principles, that the immediate context 
makes them refer more properly to England; but it may alſo be 
alleged, that, as the principal ſubject of debate was the war with 
Scotland, the earl might, by a laxity of expreſſion, have meant that 
his words ſhould allude to that kingdom, which he might term this as 
oppoſed to Ireland, without adverting to the kingdom in which he 
was at the time of ſpeaking. To this we may add, that ſome allow- 
ance ought to be made for omiſſions and inaccuracies, ariſing either 
from the negligence or malice of the writer of the notes. | 

27. The fpeech of this member (who was the ſon of the earl of 
Briſtol, the negotiator of the Spaniſh match in the reign of James I) 
was ſo offenſive to the commons, that they condemned it as contain- 
ing falſe and ſcandalous reflexions, declared the publiſhers of it to be 
delinquents, ordered it to be burned, and requeſted the king to diſ- 
countenance the author of it, as he had © deſerved ſo ill of the parlia- 
ment.” Ruſbworth's Collection rs 
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rity *® voted their approbation of the bill; and Pym, 
when he carried it to the upper houſe, intimated the 
opinion of the commons, that expedition was highly 
requiſite for the momentous purpoſe of this bill. To 
accelerate the deliberations of the peers on this point, 
and ſtimulate them to a concurrence with the com- 
mons, great bodies of Londoners preſented peti- 
tions for the execution of juſtice on Strafford ; the 
puritanical preachers of the city expatiated on the ne- 
ceſſity of inflicting exemplary puniſhment on great 
delinquents ; the populace thronged the purlieus of 
Weſtminſter, and demanded, with clamorous eager- 
neſs, the ſacrifice of the obnoxious earl ; the agents of 
the popular leaders poſted up the names of all the 
members who had voted in his favor, under the title 
of © Straffordians, or betrayers of their country” 
and various other attempts were made to propagate 
the public odium againſt the fallen miniſter, and in- 
fluence the deciſion of the wavering nobles *?. 

While the bill of attainder was depending in the 
houſe of lords, the king repaired thither, and ſent for 
the commons, that they might hear his ſentiments on 
a ſubject in which he and the public were ſo much 
intereſted. He declared that no perſon had ever ad- 
viſed him to employ the Iriſh army in England ; that 


there had never been any debate before him with re- 


gard to the diſaffection of his Engliſh ſubjects; and 
that no counſel or ſuggeſtion ſor the alteration or in- 
fringement of any of the laws of England, much leſs 
for the ſubverſion of all, had ever been offered to him 
by the earl or any other individual. After an atten- 


tive hearing of the evidence, he could not, he ſaid, 


28. Of 145; for the numbers were, 204 for the bill, and 59 againſt 


it. Ruſbworth, | 29. Whitelocke, p. 43.—Clarendon, 
vol. i. Ruſu worth, part iii. 
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condemn the earl of high treaſon; and, on the other a 
1 . 


hand, he could not altogether acquit him of miſde- 
meanors. He hoped, therefore, that a middle way 
might be found, by which the demands of juſtice 
might be ſatisfied, and the apprehenſions of the public 
removed, without that violation of conſcience which 
would attend his aſſent to the attainder; for he aſſured 
the two houſes that nothing ſhould ever induce him to 
act againſt his conſcience **. 

The interpoſition of Charles was of no ſervice to his 
friend; for it tended only to inflame the minds of the 
earl's enemies, who repreſented the king's behaviour 
on this occaſion as an obſtruction of juſtice, and as an 
unparalleled breach of privilege. He is ſuppoſed to 
have been perſuaded to this meaſure by lord Say and 
Sele; for he had lately admitted that nobleman, and 
other popular characters, into the privy council, with 
a view of breaking the union of his opponents, and had 
formed an intention of conferring, on ſome of their 
leaders, the chief offices of government; but this 
ſcheme took effect only in part, and was far from be- 

| ing beneficial to the royal cauſe **. 
To remove all doubts which might ariſe among the 
peers, with regard to the legality of the bill of attain- 
t der, the commons had committed the defence of that 
meaſure to Oliver St.-John (who, though he was now 


d ſolicitor-general, ſtill adhered to the maxims of his 
8 party); and when this advocate had delivered a prolix, 
ls inconclufive, and intemperate ſpeech, Strafford peti- 
1 tioned the lords to give him another hearing, that he 
1 might controvert the obſervations of St.-John ; but this 
d requeſt was not granted; for it was deemed requiſite 
inſt that the commons, who had now concluded their 
5 39. Ruſhworth, part iii. vol. i. p. 239. zt. Clarendon, vol. i. 
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pleadings, ſhould have the privilege of making the final 
impreſhon **. | 

To keep alive the popular ferment, the adverſaries 
of the court propagated, with great induſtry, the 
rumor of a complication of plots. Pym, with an aſpect 
of apprehenſion and alarm, intimated to the houſe, 
that criminal deſigns, both at home and abroad, had 
been projected againſt the peace of the nation; that a 
ſcheme had been deviſed for ſeiſing the Tower, and 
procuring the eſcape of Strafford ; and that, among a 


variety of-plots, as deſperate a conſpiracy as had been 


planned in any age appeared to have been formed againſt 
the parliament **, 

The horrible conſpiracy to which Pym alluded, was 
an aſſociation of ſome courtiers and military officers, 
formed for the purpoſe of checking the encroachments 
of the commons on the prerogative, not by the exer- 
tion of force, but by the intervention of petitions from 
the army, and of ſolemn declarations of zeal for the 
king's intereſts. Some leſs moderate individuals wiſh- 
ed to extend the plan, and bring the army without de- 
lay to London, to over-awe the deliberations of the 
legiſlature z but this propoſal, though ſupported by the 
queen, was diſapproved by the majority. A loyal 
petition, addrefſed to the king and the parliament, 
was drawn up, and ſent to court for the royal peruſal ; 
and, from an idea that it might operate as an antidote 
to the contagion of the popular petitions, Charles ſig- 
nified his approbation of it“. It was then ſent back 
to the army, and ſigned by ſome of the officers ; but, 
diviſions ariſing among them, the ſcheme was com- 
municated to the democratic leaders, and aggravated 


32. Nalſon, vol. ii.—Ruſtworth's Trial of Strafford. 
33- Ruſhworth's Collections, part ii. Clarendon, vol. i, 
34. Clarendon, vol. i p 194- 
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| by their arts into a dreadful plot, the authors of which 
aimed at the deſtruction of the parliament, and the 
ſubverſion of the liberties of the people. Two mem- 
bers of the lower houſe (Percy and Jermyn), and others 
who were concerned in the aſſociation, fled from the 
rigor of parliamentary cogniſance ; and their retreat, 
accompanied with a report of the queen's intention of 
repairing to Portſmouth (which, it was faid, ſhe in- 
tended to fortify againſt the parliament, by the aid of 
ker Engliſh adherents and a body of French troops), 
furniſhed the demagogues with an opportunity of en- 
larging the ſuperſtruCture of calumny, and of ſeducing 
the multitude into a belief of the exiſtence of a nefa- 
' rious and ſanguinary conſpiracy. 

When Pym had harangued the houſe on the dange- 
rous machinations of the court, it was reſolved that 
an aſſociation, reſembling the Scottiſh covenant, ſhould 
be adopted by the friends of the public welfare, for 
the preſervation of the ineſtimable bleſſings of law 
and liberty, the maintenance of the true religion, and 
(which was intended rather as a formal than a ſub- 
ſtantial appendage) the defence of the king's perſon 
and dignity. A proteſtatian to that effect was prepared; 
and it was embraced on that day by above 300 mem- 
bers, whoſe example the majority of the peers quickly 
followed. Directions were then given to the pro- 
vincial ſheriffs, to promote throughout the kingdom 
the adoption of this bond of union“. 

The criſis of Strafford's fate now approached. His 
enemies among the peers (for the tumultuous rage and 
dreadful menaces of the rabble deterred moſt of thoſe 
who were inclined to vote in his behalf, from attending 
the houſe) declared him guilty of high treaſon, with 


35. Ruſhworth, part iii. vol. i. 
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the aſſent of the judges, who were now as much in, 
fluenced by the apprehenſions of parliamentary venge- 
ance, as they had been, on former occaſions, by the 


fear of offending the court. Though the temporal 


peers, excluſive of minors, were near 120 in number, 
only 45 were in the houſe when the bill of attainder 
paſſed ; and, of theſe, 9 difſented from it?. As it 


affected life, the prelates were not ſuffered to give 
their votes on this bill. 


During the progreſs of this rigorous bill, the king was 
tortured with the utmoſt perplexity. He was diſtracted 
between the dread of the popular frenzy, and the con- 


Acientious horror which he felt at the thoughts of ſacri- 


ficing an eſteemed friend, whoſe zealous loyalty, and 
fidelity of ſervice, merited, in his opinion, the greateſt 
rewards. On the one hand, he conſidered that his 
refuſal of gratifying the wiſhes of ſo great a propor- 
tion of his ſubjects, who, from principle, from pre- 
Judice, from faction, or other motives, ſought the 
deſtruction of the unfortunate earl, might be produc- 
tive of vio ent commotions, from the ebullition of that 
rage which had already prompted the populace to in- 
yade the freedom of parliament, and treat with inſults 
and threats the friends of Strafford and the advocates 
of moderation, On the other hand, he dreaded the con- 
ſequences of ſo great a conceſſion to the encroaching 
ſpirit of the commons, and was apprehenſive leit ſuch 
a ſpecimen of his facility of compliance, in a point 
which, he had declared, no conſideration whatever 
ſhould induce him to abandon, ſhould encourage them 


36. This is Whitelocke's account of the diviſion : but lord Claren- 
don affirms, that only Ir, out of 46, voted againſt the bill; and Sir 


George Radcliffe, the biographer of the earl of Strafford, makes the 


number of peers only 38; non- contents 16, contents 22. 
£0 
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to proſecute their bold career with redoubled vigor, to 
puniſh with death the ſervices of his moſt faithful and 
experienced miniſters, and riot in the ſpoils of his di- 
miniſhed prerogative. - 

Having been informed of the very unfavorable re- 
ception which the king's late ſpeech had met with, 
both from the parliament and the people, whoſe de- 
mands of juſtice were more vigorouſly urged in conſe- 


quence of it, the earl of Strafford (according to cotem- 


porary authors of both parties) wrote a letter to Charles, 
requeſting him to baniſh thoſe ſcruples of conſcience 
which rendered him averſe to the ſacrifice of an indivi- 
dual whom he did not deem deſerving of death, and pre- 
vent, by agreeing to the bill, thoſe miſchiefs which 
might reſult from his protection of an obnoxious mi- 


niſter 37, But the earl ſeems to have repented of this 


magnanimity; for, when he found that the king, 
after long and agoniſing ſtruggles, and frequent con- 
ſultations with his confidential adviſers, had given his 
ſanction to the fatal bill, he is ſaid to have exclaimed. 
« Put not your truſt in princes, nor in the ſons of 
« men ; for in them there is no ſalvation **.” 

When Charles had paſſed the bill for the death of 
his friend, he felt ſuch remorſe for his compliance, 
that he wrote to the houſe of peers an epiſtle of ſup- 
plication, which he ordered the prince of Wales to 
preſent. In this letter, he expreſſed the ſtrongeſt 
wiſhes for the concurrence of his parliament in an act 

37. Ruſhworth, part iii. vol. i. p. 25 i.—Clarendon, vol. i. p. 202. 


—Whitelocke, p. 44.— H. L' Eſtrange, p. 257.— Warwick, p. 162.— 
Carte has endeavoured to prove, by hear-ſay evidence, that this letter 


was forged by an agent of the popular party, with a view of ſubduing 


the king's reluctance; but, however improbable the earl's behaviour 
may ſeem, ſomething more than traditional authority is neceſſary to 


invalidate a circumſtance in which ſo many writers of that period 


agree, 38. Whitelocke, p. 44+ 
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of mercy to the condemned earl, whoſe perpetual im- 


priſonment, he thought, would ſufficiently anſwer the 


demands of national juſtice. If this, he ſaid, could be 
granted without the diſcontent of his people, it would 
be an unſpeakable ſatisfaction to him. No ſucceſs at- 
tended the royal application; for, on the following 
day, the earl was led to execution. His behaviour, in 
this afflictive ſcene, was calm and dignified. In his 
final ſpeech, he vindicated the goodneſs of his inten- 
tions, as having aimed at the“ joint and individual 
proſperity of the king and his people ;** declared that, 
inſtead of being averſe to parliaments, he had always 
regarded them as the beſt means of making both the 
ſovereign and the nation happy; deſired every one to 
conſider ſeriouſly, whether the beginning of the ſup. 
poſed happineſs of the people ſhould be written in 
letters of blood; expreſſed his apprehenſions that they 
were purſuing an improper courſe ; profefſed his at- 
tachment to the church of England requeſted of 
others that forgiveneſs which he cordially extended to 
them; and delivered inſtructions, by the medium of 
his brother, to his abſent children. He then, with 
the utmoſt compoſure, prepared his perſon for the 
block; and, at one ſtroke, the executioner performed 
his office *?. 

To what we have before ſaid of this nobleman, we 
ſhall only add, that his great abilities, inflexible loys 
alty, and admirable intrepidity, by rendering him a 
valu e ſervant to the king, expoſed him to the ran- 
corous hatred of the demagogues, who deſpaired of 


the ſucceſs of their attacks on the prerogative, while 
Strafford ſurvived to direct and animate the operations 


of the royaliſts. They flattered themſelves with the 


idea, that the deſtruction of this great man would 


39. Ruſhworth, part iii. vol. i. p. 265—269.—Clarendon, vol. i. 
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prove ſo effectual a diſcouragement to all who ſhould 
be inclined to ſerve the king with vigor, as to pave 
the way for the triumph of their party. Their exul- 
tations at his death argued their dread of his character, 
rather than their conviction of the juſtice of his ſen- 
tence. Though his arbitrary principles and conduct 
juſtiſied ſome ſeverity againſt him, his capital con- 
Jemnation was not authoriſed by legal ſtrictneſs, the 
violence of popular fury _— the ſuggeſtions of 
reaſon and moderation . 

For the ſupport of the proceedings of the commons, 
particularly againſt the earl of Strafford, the Scottiſh 
troops had prolonged their continuance in England. 
Their demand of indemnification had procured from 
the parliament of this kingdom a vote for allowing 
them 300,000 pounds, by way of brotherly aſſiſtance, 
excluſive of the conſtant payment of 850 pounds per 
diem for their maintenance. After ſome diſcuſſion, the 
demands which they had made on their invaſion were 
granted, as were likewiſe moſt of their ſubſequent re- 
quiſitions. ney then returned into their own coun- 
try, triumphing in the ſucceſs of their efforts“. 

40. The parliament, ſoon after his death, thought proper to 5 
his children in blood and honor; and, in the lubſequent reign, the 


act of attainder was completely reverſed. 
41. Ruſhworth, part iii. vol. i. Biſhop Guthry's Memoirs, p. 100. 
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The catholics of Ireland rebel ;—and maſſacre a great 
number of protęſtants. — The king endeavours, but 
without ſucceſs, to ſuppreſs this rebellion. — The 
commons of England publiſh a very acrimonious re- 
monſtrance concerning the ſlate of the nation. They 
encourage tumults in the metropolis, — They impeach 
twelve prelates of treaſon. — Charles, in perſon, de- 
mands the ſurrender of five of their members. — He is 
driven from London by the continuance of the tumults, 
—Parious ſymptoms appear of an inteſtiue war. 


To preſerve an uninterrupted narrative of the pro- 
ceedings againſt the earl of Strafford, we deferred the 
mention of ſome important circumſtances which oc- 
curred in parliament during the proſecution of that 
celebrated peer. Willing to prevent a long intermiſ- 
fion of the meetings of the legiſlative body, the com- 
mons paſſed a bill of an extraordinary nature, to which 
the lords, after ſeveral conferences, agreed. It pur- 
ported, that, if the king ſhould not ſummon a parlia- 
ment before a certain day in every third year from the 
laſt ſitting of that aſſembly, it ſnould be incumbent on 
the keeper of the great ſeal to iſſue writs for the 
meeting of the peers, as well as for the election of 
the commons; that the refuſal of ſuch officer, and of 
others who ſhould in that caſe be required to ſuper- 
intend the ſame buſineſs, ſhould be puniſhed ; and that 
no parliament ſhould be diffolved or prorogued within 
fifty days, without the conſent of both houſes . Though 
Charles was far from being pleaſed with this bl, he 
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gave his ſanction to it; but warned the two houſes, at a D, 


the time, againſt an indulgence of that ſpirit of inno- 
vation which ſeemed to aCtuate them. Not content with 
this favor, which was acknowledged by a ſolemn re- 
turn of thanks to the king, and was celebrated with 
bell-ringing- and bonfires throughout the metropolis, the 
two houſes afterwards paſſed a bill for continuing their 
parliamentary exiſtence during their own pleaſure. As 
a pretence for this invaſion of the prerogative, they 
alleged, that the riſque of a diſſolution was an obſtacle 
to their obtaining of ſuch loans from the city as were 
requiſite for the ſpeedy payment of the Engliſh and 
Scottiſh armies. This bill provided, that the preſent 
parliament ſhould not be diſſolved, prorogued, or ad- 
journed, without the concurrence of both houſes, It 
was offered to the king with the bill of attainder; and 
the latter ſo far abſorbed the attention of Charles, that 
he little reflected on the miſchievous conſequences 
which the former might produce. Having procured 
his afſent to this unprecedented ſuſpenſion of his pre- 
rogative, the popular chiefs prepared for further at- 
tacks on the authority of their degraded ſovereign *. 
The court of Star-chamber having been frequently 
uſed as an engine of tyranny, rather than as a medium 
of impartial judicature, the commons deſerve no cen- 
ſure for their endeavours to effect the abolition of an 
arbitrary juriſdiction. A bill was introduced for that 
purpoſe, which quickly received the aſſent of the 
houſe z and the peers did not refuſe their concurrence, 
though ſome of them wiſhed only for a limitation of 
the power of this court. The ſame bill abridged 


the prerogative by diminiſhing the juridical authority 


of the privy council, which had occaſionally been ex- 
exciſed in an oppreſſive manner. A bill was alſo voted 
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for the ſuppreſſion of the court of high commiſſion, 
which had, been rendered odious to the public by the 
exertions of hierarchical deſpotiſm. Theſe two bills, 
though conſidered by Charles as repugnant to the 
fundamental laws of the realm, were ſanctioned by 
him, to the great joy of the commons, who were dif- 
pleaſed even at the ſhort delay of two days which he 
reſerved for deliberating on meaſures of ſuch import- 
ance. When they were offered to him, a bill for a 
poll-tax was alſo preſented. This was a very unuſual 
impoſt, and far from being a popular one; but, from 
the neceſſity of providing money for the forces, it did 
not produce much repining on this occaſion *, 

The commons, in this buſy year, made ſome bold 
attacks on the prelates. The ſubſerviency of this body 
of men to the court, as well as their defire of domi- 
neering over the laity, prevented them from being the 
fayorites of the people; and their fondneſs for un- 
neceſſary ceremonies gave particular diſguſt to the pu- 
ritan party. Several petitions had been preſented for 
the abolition of epiſcopacy ; and warm debates had 
enſued on the ſubject. A bill had been framed for 
depriving biſhops of their votes in parliament ; but, 
though the commons agreed to it, the lords refuſed to 
adopt it. While this bill remained in the upper houſe, 
a meaſure of a more deciſive nature was the object of 


another bill, which was directed to the accompliſh- 


ment of the prayer of the petitions. After much diſ- 
cuſſion, this ſcheme was deferred by the commons to 
2 more convenient ſeaſon *. They now reſolved, how- 
ever, to ſubject many of the biſhops to an impeach- 
ment for their concern in the canons which had been 


3. Ruſhworth, part iii. vol. i.—Nalſon, vol. ii. The higheſt ſum paid, 
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promulgated in the preceding year. They had voted, 
in the earlier part of the ſeſſion, that the elergy had 
no right to enact canons without the aſſent of par- 
liament; that the new canons contained matters con- 
trary to the laws of the realm and the liberties of the 
people; and that the grant of a benevolence to the king 
by the late convocation, which fat after the diſſolution 
of the parliament, was illegal. They afterwards voted 
that heavy fines ſhould be impoſed on the primate and 
his brethren, for their conduct on that occaſion 4 but 
the bill brought in for this purpoſe was not carried into 
effect. Their reſentment againſt the prelates ſtill 
continuing, they ſubjected thirteen of them to an im- 
peachment for high crimes and miſdemeanors, found- 
ed on their proceedings in the convocation . Theſe 
repeated attacks kept the heads of the church in con- 
ſtant alarm; and they foreſaw the ruin of their inte- 
reſts from the prevalence of the popular party. 

At the deſire of the Scottiſh commiſſioners, who 
deemed the royal preſence expedient for the ſettlement 
of their country, Charles now reſolved on a northern 
journey. Perhaps he flattered himſelf with the hope, 
that, by his conceſſions to the Scots, and by a cultiva- 
tion of the good graces of the principal covenanters, he 
ſhould be able to diſunite them from the Engliſh mal- 
contents, and prevent the latter from obtaining further 
aſſiſtance by the ſervices of thoſe whom they had ſo ſig- 
nally obliged in the preſent parliament. Suſpecting his 
views, the commons thought proper to appoint com- 
miſſioners who ſhould act as ſpies on his conduct, on 
pretence of ſuperintending the execution of the treaty 
with the Scots; and, the lords concurring in this 


ſcheme, William earl of Bedford ©, Edward lord How- 
ard, 
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ard, Sir Philip Stapylton, Sir William Armyne, 
Hampden, and Fiennes, were ordered to attend the 


king as parliamentary delegates“. 
As ſoon as Charles had reached his northern realm, he 


manifeſted his deſire of completely gratifying the wiſhes 


of the Scots. He not only performed whatever he had 
promiſed to that nation, but even gave way to various 
encroachments, particularly to a demand made by the 
Scottiſh parliament, importing that none of the officers 
of ſtate, privy counſellors, or judges, ſhould be appoint- 
ed without the conſent of that aſſembly. He accom- 
panied theſe conceſſions with the grant of honors to 
ſome of his adverſaries, and of penſions and crown- 
lands to others. He conferred the dignity of marquis 
on the earl of Argyle ; that of earl on the lords Lou- 


doun, Almond, and Lindſay, as well as on general 


Leſley ; inferior titles on ſeveral other covenant- 
ers. On the marquis of Hamilton, whom he con- 
ſidered as his-friend, though that nobleman ſeemed to 
waver between the two parties, he afterwards beſtowed 
the rank of a duke. | 

While the king was employed in re-eſtabliſhing the 
tranquillity of the north, a ſtorm burſt forth in his 
weſtern dominions. A rebellion, accompanied with 
circumſtances of horrible barbarity, aroſe in Ireland. 
The majority of the inhabitants of that kingdom 
were then (as well as at the preſent time) addicted 
to the Romiſh ſuperſtition; and, as liberal ſenti- 
ments towards perſons of an oppoſite perſua on 
were uncommon in that age, they cheriſhed an im- 
placable averſion to a proteſtant government. To be 


one of the moſt intelligent and reſpectable leaders of the oppoſition, 
and whoſe integrity and moderation would have induced him, had he 
not died about this time, to oppoſe the career of his friends, when 
they ſunk their patriotic views in the purſuits of intereſted ambition. 
7. Ruſhworth, part iii. vol. i. $. Guthry's Memoirs, 
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conſidered as ſectaries, to be deprived of the public 
exerciſe of their worſhip, to be ſubjected to the {way 
of odious heretics, appeared to them as intolerable 
grievances 3 and they eagerly wiſhed for an oppor- 
tunity of re-eſtabliſhing their anc... faith on the ruing 


of the reformed ſyſtem. Their prieſts encouraged 


them in theſe ſentiments; and the emiſſaries of the 
papal court promoted, by their indefatigable intrigues, 
this holy purpoſe. The deſcendants of the original 
Hibernians, beſides that bigoted attachment to popery 


- which rendered them unfriendly to the proteſtant poſ- 


terity of the Engliſh conquerors, retained an irrecon- 
cileable hatred to the ſame perſons on political and na- 
tional grounds. They reſented the contempt with 
which the latter had been accuſtomed to treat them 


conſidered them as interlopers, whoſe expulſion they 
were juſtified in attempting; regretted the abolition 
of their former cuſtoms and tenures; and repined at 
the eſtabliſhment of the Engliſh laws, which, to their 
prejudiced minds and licentious views, ſeemed to wear 
an aſpect of rigor. Their chiefs panted for the re- 
ſtoration of that arbitrary power which their anceſtors 
had enjoyed before the reigns of Elizabeth and James, 
and for the recovery of thoſe ſpacious diſtricts which 
had been forfeited by the rebellion of the proprietors, 
and planted with Britiſh emigrants. 

Though the adminiſtration both of Charles and his 
father, with reſpect to the catholics, had been much 


more lenient than that of Elizabeth, and made near 


approaches to a toleration of this ſect, diſcontent {till 
rankled in their hearts. As they wiſhed the laws 
againſt them to lie dormant, they conſtrued every en- 
forcement of them into an act of tyraany; and every 


forbearance, inſtead of exciting their acknowledgments, 


appeared only as an act of ordinary juſtice. We are in- 
5 | formed, 
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formed, indeed, that they ſuffered ſome oppreſſions 
from the government, particularly from the rigor- 
ous proſecution of an inquiry into defective titles ; 
but the exerciſe of occaſional ſeverities, in the midſt 
of general lenity, cannot be deemed a ſatisfactory ex- 
euſe for thoſe enormous cruelties which have entailed 
indelible infamy on the Iriſh catholics of that period. 

Encouraged by the difficulties in which the king was 
involved by the turbulence of the Scots, and the ſyſ- 
tematic oppoſition of a formidable party among the 
Engliſh, the Hibernian papiſts conſidered the preſent 
conjuncture as favorable to their ambitious hopes and 
their vindictive ſchemes. They reflected, that, if they 
ſhould not embrace this opportunity of revolting, the 
ultimate ſucceſs of the Engliſh parliament over the 
royal authority would occaſion a very ſtrict execution of 
the laws againſt them, if not the extirpation of their re- 
ligion, from the extreme hatred which the major part 
of that aſſembly bore to their principles and charac- 
ters; and as the exertions of the parliament of Ireland 
had, ſince the death of the earl of Strafford, re- 
duced the prerogative in that kingdom within narrow 
limits, they flattered themſelves with the proſpect of a 
leſs effectual oppoſition from the executive power to 
their traitorous attempts. 

The chief projectors of the Iriſh rebellion were Ro- 
ger More, Conor lord Mac-Guire, and Sir Phelim 
O' Neile; men who derived their deſcent from very 
conſiderable families of the original natives, but whoſe 
fortunes were greatly reduced. A ſon of that earl of 
Tyrone who had given ſuch diſturbance to the go- 
vernment of - Elizabeth, promoted the views of the 
conſpirators, © 1d folicited aid of cardinal Richelieu, 
who promiſed a ſupply of ammunition, arms, and 
money. 'This hereditary rebel, who was then in the 
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Spaniſh ſervice, would have perſonally embarked in 
the revolt, had not he been prevented by death“. 


Notwithſtanding the caution and ſecrecy of the 


mal-contents, ſome intimation of their intrigues 
reached the ears of the king, who ordered the lords 
juſtices of Ireland (Sir William Parſons and Sir John 
Borlaſe) to exert the greateſt vigilance for ſecuring 
the public tranquillity. But theſe governors paid nc 
attention to the royal advice, and remained in a ſtate 
of ſupine negligence till the day which preceded the 
eruption of the rebellion. They were then rouſed 
from their lethargy by the alarming intelligence of the 
conſpiracy, communicated by a proteſtant to whom it 
had been conhdentially imparted by Mac-Mahon, one 
of the principal agents. Underſtanding that the re- 
duction of the caſtle of Dublin was one of the enter- 
priſes which were intended for the following day, they 
gave proper inſtructions for the ſecurity of- that for- 
treſs, and the defence of the city, Lord Mac-Guire 


and Mac-Mahon were taken the next morning, with 


about thirty of their accomplices. To put the provin- 
cial proteſtants on their guard, a proclamation was 
now iſſued by the governors, intimating the danger to 


which *the king's faithful ſubjects were expoſed from 


* a moſt diſloyal and deteſtable conſpiracy,” and re- 


commending the adoption of immediate precautions 
for the general ſafety of the realm . 


The inſurrection commenced in the province of 
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Ulſter ; and the firſt exploit of Sir Phelim O'Neile - 


was attended with flagrant treachery. Having ap- 


priſed the baron of Charlemont that he would pay him 
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a friendly viſit at the caſtle of that town, he was libe- 
rally entertained by the unſuſpecting peer; and his 
followers, flocking to the ſcene of hoſpitality, took an 
opportunity of attacking the unarmed garriſon, while 
their chief ſeiſed his defenceleſs hoſt, whom he after- 
wards murdered. Moſt of the ſoldiers were either 
flain or taken; and O'Neile gained poſſeſſion of the 
place. The catholics haſtening to his ſtandard, he 
met with rapid ſucceſs in his other attempts; and, in 
leſs than a fortnight, the greater part of Ulſter was in 
the hands of the inſurgents **. They at firſt contented 
themſelves with plunder ; but their rapacity was ſoon 
followed by ſanguinary proofs of the inhumanity of 
their diſpoſitions, and of their rancorous animoſity 
againſt the proteſtants. The barbarities of Goths and 
of Huns, of ferocious pagans, and blood-thirſty conque- 
rors, were now renewed by thoſe who pretended to 
have been humaniſed by religion, and to whom the 
arts of civilifation had been taught, againſt individuals 


with whom they had long lived on ſocial and harmo- 


nious terms. The horrors of diabolical cruelty were 
blackened by infamous treachery; and the ties of 
conſanguinity and alliance ſerved only to ſtimulate the 


brutal rage of malignant aſſaſſins. The varieties of 


torture were inflicted with wanton exultations, the 
mere diſſolution of exiſtence being deemed, by the moſt 
inhuman members of the rebellious conſederacy, an 
act of inſuſhcient vengeance. Without wounding the 


| ſenſibility of the reader with a detail of the atrocious 
proceedings of theſe vindictive bigots againſt the 


wretched victims who fell into their hands, of both 


' ſexes and all ages, we ſhall only obſerve, in a ſummary 


Way, that, though a great number ſuffered a ſpeedy 
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death, by being ſtabbed to the heart, drowned, or 


hanged, a multitude of others were treated with all the 


ſeverities of more deliberate revenge. 

Roger More, though the primary author of the re- 
bellion, was ſhocked at the horrid extremities to which 
O'Neile and his followers had proceeded, and endea- 
voured, but with little effect, to reclaim them from 
the practice of ſuch deteſtable outrages. He after- 
wards repented of his concern in this cauſe, and re- 
fuſed to act againſt the government. | | 

While the inſurgents were ravaging Ulſter with fire 
and ſword, the parliament of Ireland met ; and the 
catholics expected a confirmation of ſome conceſſions 
which had been promiſed by the king in the important 
point of defective titles. But the lords juſtices, who 
were devoted to the popular party in England, pro- 
rogued the aſſembly after a ſeſſion of only two days, as 
if they had wiſhed, by diſappointing the eager hopes of 
the papiſts who were yet quiet, to drive them into a 
conjunction with the rebels, that more numerous con- 
fiſcations might accrue in the ſequel. This conduct 
gave riſe to a ſuſpicion, that the promiſed favors would 
now, on pretence of the rebellion, be withdrawn ; and 
ſuch an idea prompted many wavering catholics to re- 
linquiſh all pacific views, and join the ſtandard of their 
brethren z a reſolution to which they were alſo encou- 
raged by freſh intelligence of the rigor with which the 
Engliſh parliament perſecuted the religion of Rome. 
The Iriſh papiſts of Engliſh deſcent had not yet teſti- 
hed any deſire of engaging in the inſurrection; but 
their attachment to their religion, and their reſentment 
of ſome acts which they deemed oppreſſive, induced 
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2 — many of them to concur in the revolt before the expi- 


ration of the year. 

— To increaſe the number of their followers, the rebel 
chiefs pretended that they had taken arms by the king's 
authority, for the ſupport of his prerogative againſt the 
machinations of faction. O'Neile, having found a 
patent at the caſtle of Charlemont, ordered the ſeal to 
be taken from it, and affixed to a commiſſion which he 
had fabricated **. This impoſture deluded many Ro- 
maniſts into arms; and, at the ſame time, furniſhed 
the proteſtant enemies of Charles with a pretence for a 
very illiberal aſperſion, as if he had been the inſtigator 
of the rebellion. 

This charge againſt the king is ſo ill ſupported, that 
candor and common ſenſe will readily exculpate him 
from it. Is it reaſonable to imagine, that, at a time 
when he was on diſcordant terms with his Engliſh 
ſubjects, and had imperfectly quieted the commotions 
of Scotland, he would have encouraged a meaſure 
which was calculated to increaſe his difficulties, and 
involve him in additional misfortunes ? It does not 
appear that he had yet formed any intentions of 
making war on his enemies in England; and it is 
unjuſt to ſuppoſe, that, on the uncertain proſpect of 
thoſe deſperate extremities into which the violent pro- 
ceedings of the parliament might lead him, he would 
urge the catholics of Ireland to riſe in arms againſt the 
proteſtants of that kingdom, among whom he had 
many valuable friends. A prince of leſs moderation 
than Charles poſſeſſed, would have been ſcrupulous cf 
kindling a war againſt ſubjects who had given him 
more ſevere provocations than this monarch had re- 
ceived ; and the plan of exciting hoſtilities in one 

13. Carte's Ormond, book iii. 
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realm, that he might employ, in another, againſt a a> 


more guilty party, that army which he hoped would 
prevail in the fotmer, is at once ſo prepoſterous and ſo 
criminal, that no impartial perſon, we think, will be 
inclined to diſbelieve the ſolemn aſſeverations which he 
made of his innocence in this reſpect. 

As ſoon as Charles had received the unwelcome in- 
formation of Hibernian commotions, he wrote from 
Edinburgh to the Engliſh parliament, and recom- 
mended to that afſembly the immediate conſideration 
of the moſt effectual means of ſuppreſſing the revolt. 
The two houſes affected to underſtand his expreſſions 
in the moſt extenſive ſenſe, and immediately aſſumed 
the ſole direction of the war. They eſtabliſhed a joint 
committee for the adjuſtment of this important buſi- 
neſs ; and various reſolutions were quickly adopted for 
the tranſportation of troops and military ſtores to 
Ireland. The Scottiſh parliament, being requeſted by 
the king to contribute ſome aſſiſtance on this occaſion, 


promiſed a hearty concurrence, provided the legiſlature 


of England ſhould conſider the co-operation of the two 
realms as a neceſſary meaſure. As this proviſo 
tended to delay, the king had recourſe to thoſe means 
which were calculated for the more expeditious relief 
of the Iriſh proteſtants. He procured, by the exer- 
tions of ſome loyal officers, the enliſtment of 1500 
Scots for that ſervice, and ſent them over to Ulſter to 
join the forces which had there been raiſed by the 
friends of the government. He then returned to his 
ſouthern realm, and was met, on his approach to the 
metropolis, by a cavalcade of the principal citizens, 
who conducted him to Guildhall, where he was 
ſumptuouſly entertained. From the loud and general 
acclamations with which he was ſaluted by the multi- 
tude, and the oltentatious parade of the ſuperior inha- 
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Londoners were not diſaffected to his perſon or his 
r but the fallacy of ſuch a concluſion ſoon 
appeared. 

Senſible of the advantages which might be derived, 
by artful management, from the Iriſh rebellion, the 
Engliſh demagogues reſolved to conduct their mea- 
ſures for it's ſuppreſſion in that deliberate way which 
they conſidered as moſt conducive to the ſucceſs of 
their ambitious ſchemes. By aſſuming the executive 
power with regard to the affairs of Ireland, they 
opened the way to a great augmentation of their 
power; and, by railing on this foundation a ſuper- 
ſtructure of cenſure and rumor, they ſucceeded in 


their views of blackening the characters of the king and 


his counſellors, and propagating the alarms of public 
danger, to be apprehended from the prevalence of 
ſiniſter influence. 

A remonſtrance had been for ſome time in agitation 


in the lower houſe, by which the party wiſhed to eſta- 


bliſh, in the minds of the people, a permanent impreſ- 
ſion tending to the king's diſadvantage, and to the 
credit of thoſe who had checked him in his arbitrary 
career. It was now completed, and, after a ſpirited 
debate, was voted by ſo fmall a majority **, notwith- 
ſtanding the ſtrongeſt efforts for the promotion of it, 
that the victory was not very honorable; for, as ſo 
conſiderable a number voted againſt it, in ſpite of the 


terrors of a domineering faction (which had already 
ſuſpended: ſome members, and expelled others, for an 
honeſt oppoſition td the views of the popular leaders), 


we may reaſonably preſume, that, if theſe apprehenſions 


"Ms Ruſhworth, part iii. vol. i.—Nalſon, vol. ii. 
16. Ot 11; for the numbers were, 159 for it, and 148 aga nſt it. 
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had been removed, there would have been a great & D. 


preponderance of the enemies to the remonſtrance. It 
was juſtly oppoſed by unprejudiced members, not 
only as highly unſeaſonable, when the grievances of 
which it complained had ceaſed, but as a very acrimo- 
nious and virulent production. It was accompanied 
with a petition, in which, after ſevere reflexions on the 
king's evil counſellors, to whoſe machinations - the 
Scottiſh diſturbances, the diſtractions of England, and 
the Iriſh rebellion and maſſacre, were aſcribed by the 
petitioners, he was requeſted to concur with them in 
the removal of every remaining ſource of oppreſſion, 
and to employ, in the adminiſtration of the realm, ſuch 
perſons only as ſhould be deemed worthy of the conti- 
dence of parliament. 

The remonſtrance enumerated, without a ſtrict 
regard to truth, every imprudent or unfortunate act 
of policy and war which had taken place ſince the ac- 
ceſlion of Charles; every real or pretended encroach- 
ment on the rights of the people; and, indeed, every 
circumſtance, frivolous or important, which had at any 
time produced a caſual murmur from the moſt diſcon- 
tented ſpirits. The root of this miſchief was ſaid to be 
* a malignant deſign of ſubverting the fundamental 
 *laws and principles of government; and Jeſuitical 
emiſſaries, corrupt prelates, and profligate courtiers, 
. were repreſented as the authors of thoſe diſorders 
which had © overwhelmed and extinguiſhed the liberty, 
peace, and proſperity of this kingdom.” The patri- 
otic ſervices of the preſent. parliament, in removing a. 
multiplicity of abuſes, were derailed with an air of 
ſelf-complacency ; but apprehenſions were expreſſed 
leſt © the malignant party” ſhould obſtruct the com- 
pletion of the great plan of reform. It was infinuated,, 
that the ſame treacherous and ſanguinary ſchemes 
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which had produced the rebellion in Ireland, would 
have firſt occaſioned the ruin of the proteſtant churches 
of England and Scotland, and the ſubverſion of the 
conſtitution of thoſe kingdoms, had not an opportune 
diſcovery enſued from the vigilance of the true friends 
of their country. That theſe flagitious projects might 
never take effect, it was neceſſary (ſaid the remon- 
ſtrants) that the laws ſhould be ſtrictly enforced a- 
gainſt the catholics; that all perſons who were in- 
clined to favor that ſect, or who were forward in de- 
fending ſuch great delinquents as were obnoxious to 
the parliament, or who ſpoke contemptuouſly of the 


proceedings of the legiſlature, were unfriendly to the 


liberties of the people, or diſpoſed to the practice of 
corruption, ſhould be excluded from all public truſl ; 
that a firm confederacy ſhould be adjuſted between the 
realms of England and Scotland, and that the reformed 
churches of the continent ſhould be invited to join in 
a league which aimed at the overthrow of the criminal 
deſigns of the abettors of popery and tyranny *?. 
From the extraordinary eagerneſs which the au- 
thors of this remonſtrance teſtified for it's ſucceſs, it 
may be concluded, that they truſted to it for the ac- 
compliſhment of thoſe ſchemes which they meditated 
for the further diminution of the prerogative. They 
intended it as a ſolemn appeal to the people, who, 
they hoped, would retain a ſtrong and durable remem- 
brance of the numerous oppreſſions ſtated in the me- 
morial, as well as a warm ſenſe of gratitude to thoſe 
patriots who had procured the redreſs of ſuch flagrant 
grievances, They were of opinion, that the ſuſpicions 
which they had expreſſed of the views of the court 
would perpetuate ſuch a jealouſy in the minds of the 
public, as would procure a general concurrence in 


17. Na''on, vol. ii.--Ruſbworth, part iii. vol. i. ; 
their 


Daene 


their ulterior projects, and conduce to the eſtabliſh- 
ment of that ſyſtem of parliamentary power and royal 
impotence, which formed the predominant wiſh of the 
popular chiefs **, 

The king gave a moderate but vague anſwer to the 
petition, and endeavoured to obviate the effects of the 
remonſtrance by a declaration addreſſed to the people. 
In this defence, he made ſtrong proteſtations of the 
goodneſs of his intentions, and of his ſincere withes 
for the univerſal proſperity of the nation; and ex- 
preſſed his conviction, that, even for the laſt ſixteen 
years, during which, it was affirmed, ſuch a multiplicity 
of grievances had prevailed, his ſubjects had © enjoyed 
« 2 great meaſure of happineſs, both in peace and 
« plenty, not only comparatively in reſpect of their 
« neighbours, but even of thoſe times which were 
« juſtly accounted fortunate”. With regard to the 
different abuſes of which ſuch acrimonious complaints 
had been made, he declared, that, if the laws which 


had been lately propounded for the public benefit had 


never been brought forward, he would voluntarily have 
remedied every real grievance. He repreſented the 
fears and jealouſies which many yet entertained in 
point of religion and liberty, as viſionary and abſurd ; 
but intimated, at the ſame time, that ſuch additional 


ſecurities as might ſeem expedient would meet with 


his ready aſſent. He cautioned the people againſt the 
indulgence of a ſpirit of diſcontent ; and hoped that 


18. We are informed by an eminent cotemporary writer, that 
Oliver Cromwell thus expreſſed himſelf to lord Falkland, after the 


houſe had divided on this famous remonſtrance. © If it had been re- 


« jected, I would have ſold all my property the next morning, and 
never more have ſcen England; and many other honeſt men, to my 
* knowlo!ge, had formed the ſame reſolution,” —< So near (ſays the 
* biſtorian, with a mixture of pathos and aſperity) was the poor king · 
dom at that time to its deliverance. Clarenden's Hiſt. book iv. 
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4 me they would teſtify their gratitude for his conceſſions by 


a loyal regard for the preſervation of his legal rights, 
and by a cheerful ſubmiſſion to his ſway. He repro- 
bated the licentiouſneſs of thoſe who bitterly reviled 


his government in ſermons and pamphlets, and propa- 


gated ſedition with indefatigable malignity. © This 
« buſy, virulent demeanor (he faid) was a fit prologue 
“ to. nothing but confuſion ; and, if not ſeaſonably 
puniſhed and prevented, would be attended with the 
moſt pernicious effects. He promiſed to employ none 
but perſons of merit and integrity, and ſuch as would 
ſtudiouſſy promote the honor and happineſs of the 
community. He conjured his ſubjects, by all the 
bonds of loye, duty, and obedience, to co-operate with 
him for the recovery of the tranquillity of Ireland, and 
the prefervation of the peace of England; and to 
lay aſide all doubts, jealouſies, and apprehenſions, 
which might interrupt their attachment to him, and 
diminiſh their affection for each other. In ſuch caſe, 
he truſted, he might become a © great and glorious 
&« king, over a free and happy people.“ 

While the king and the commons thus appealed to 
the public, the latter proceeded with vigor in their 
ſchemes for the extenſion of parliamentary authority, 
They had prepared a bill for impreſſing ſoldiers to 
ſerve againſt the Iriſn rebels; and, in the preamble, it 
was declarcd illegal for the king to exerciſe that power 
at any time, unleſs the realm ſhould be invaded by a 
foreign army. Before this bill was preſented to him, 
Charles, in a ſpeech to both houſes, propoſed, that, as 
diſputes had ariſen concerning the bounds of his pre- 


rogative in this reſpect, the bill ſhould paſs with a 
reſervation of the rights both of the ſovereign and the 


19. Nalſon, vol, ii, p. 744—75o0. 
ee n people, 
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people, which might be diſcuſſed and adjuſted at a 
more convenient ſeaſon. This interference was warmly 
reſented both by the lords and the commons. They 
concurred in declaring it to be a violation of privilege, 
and in voting a remonſtrance to the king, who anſwer- 
ed it by diſclaiming all intentions of encroaching on 
their rights, and by rejecting an illiberal demand 
which they had made for the mention of his adviſers. 
After a delay of ſeveral months, the bill was enacted 
into a law, without the omiſſion of that preamble ta 
which the king had objected . 

To ſubdue the oppoſition of the courtiers in both 


houſes to the ſchemes of popular reform, the demo- 


cratic leaders had recourſe to that practice which they 


had found of ſuch ſervice during the proſecution of the 
earl of Strafford. 'They encouraged the rabble to in- 
ſult and intimidate the friends of the government, that 
they might either be deterred from the execution of 
their parliamentary functions, or, if they ſhould at- 
tend, might be induced to concur in the meaſures of 
the king's opponents. Charles, in compliance with 
an ancient law, ordered a body of men, armed with 
halberds, to clear the avenues of riotous intruders ; 
but the commons quickly diſcharged this guard. They 
had before commanded a guard to attend them, on pre- 
tence of imminent danger from the machinations of 
the papiſts; but the king had diſmiſſed it; and he de- 
clined the grant of their requeſt for a guard command- 
ed by the earl of Eſſex. Both houſes afterwards joined 
in a petition for ſuch a guard as they ſhould approve; 
and, when he ordered 200 of the London militia to 
attend them under the earl of Lindſey, they refuſed to 
receive this detachment, and, by their own authority, 


20. Ruſhworth, part ui, vol. 1, 
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appointed a guard under the conduct of an adherent 
of the faction . 

In the tumults kindled at Weſtminſter by the agents of 
this party, the prelates were haraſſed with the greateſt 
ſhare of contumely and inveCtive; and their perſons were 
expoſed to no ſmall danger from the furious hatred of 
the populace. The biſhop of Lincoln, who had lately 
been recompenſed for his ſufferings by a promotion to 
the ſee of York, was ſo irritated at the inſolence of the 
vulgar, by whom he had been violently aſſaulted, that 
he ſent for all the biſhops who were then in the me- 
tropolis, and prevailed on them to join with him in a 
proteſt, declaring all laws and reſolutions to be null, 
which had been, or ſhould be, voted by the upper 
houſe, while they were prevented by the riots from 
attending their legiſlative duty. This proteſt being 
preſented to the peers, they communicated it to the 
commons, who, affecting to conſider the conduct of 
the biſhops as preſumptuous and illegal, immediately 
impeached them of high treaſon. A new bill for de- 
priving prelates of their votes in parliament, was de- 
pending in the houſe of lords; and, as they appre- 
hended that an advantage would be taken of their invo- 
luntary abſence to paſs a law ſo prejudicial to their 
order, they were the more inclined to enter their pro- 
teſt at this time. The commons, who eagerly wiſhed 
to prevent them from voting againſt that bill, were the 
more incerfſed at the boldneſs of their proteſtation, 
and yet pleaſed at the opportunity which it afforded 
them of ſecuring, by impriſonment, the abſence of 
the twelve proteſters **, and of promoting, by invidi- 

Hus 

21. Ruſhworth, part iii. vol i.— Parl. Hiſt. val. x. 
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ous ſuggeſtions, the public odium againſt the epiſcopal A. D. 
fraternity» Though ſome ſteps were taken for a re- * 
gular trial of theſe eccleſiaſtics, that meaſure was not 
proſecuted z and they were releaſed from confinement 

on the enactment of the bill for the abolition of their 
parliamentary ſuffrages, to which the king, with great 
reluctance, at length gave his afſent *?, 

Before the ferment produced by the unſeaſonable A. D. 
proteſt of the biſhops had ſubſided, an imprudent act "_ 
of the king gave great advantage to his enemies, and 
irreparably widened the breach between him and the 
parliament. Exaſperated at the pertinacity of the 
popular leaders in their attempts for the ruin of his 
authority (at which a new blow was aimed by a bill for 
wreſting from him that military power which had al- 
ways been annexed to the crown) ; diſguſted at the 
ill return which they made for his conceſſions, and at 
their indefatigable endeavours to alienate the minds of 
his people from him, by holding him up to the world 
under the execrable character of an incorrigible tyrant ; 
he liſtened to the remonſtrances of his ſpirited queen, 
who urged him to make a bold effort for repreſſing 
the career of faction, by the chaſtiſement of the inſo- 
lent demagogues. Lord Digby, who had acquired a 
conſiderable influence over the king, gave him ſimilar 
advice; and, thus inſtigated, he ſuffered his judg- 
ment to give way to the precipitaney of paſſion, and 
ordered his attorney-general (Sir Edward Herbert) to 
accuſe one peer and five commoners of high treaſon. 

Theſe objects of the royal indignation were, Edward 
Montague, baron of Kimbolton, John Hampden, John 
Aſaph, Skinner of Oxford, Piers of Bath and Wells, Coke of Here- 
ford, Wren of Ely, Goodman of Gloceſter, Warner of Peterborough, 
and Owen of Llandaff. 23. Clarendon, book iv.—Ruſtworth, 
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Pym, Denzil Holles, Sir Arthur Haſelrig, and Wil. 
liam Strode “. | 

Lord Kimbolton was a man of ſome parts, which 
were embelliſhed by politeneſs and humanity. His 
affinity to the earl of Warwick, the greateſt patron 
of the puritan party, introduced him to a connexion 
with perſons whoſe zeal for liberty inſpired him with 
a congenial flame; and he ſoon acquired the unbound- 
ed confidence of the adverſaries of the court, and an 
extraordinary degree of popular favor. Great was his 
influence in the upper houſe, where, in conjunction 
with his father-in-law Warwick, lord Say and Sele, 
lord Broke, the earl of Eſſex, and the young earl of 
Bedford, he {trenuouſly promoted the ſchemes of op- 
poſition. Hampden has been already mentioned under 
the honorable character of an aſſertor of the public 
rights in the affair of ſhip-money. He was generally 
conſidered as the moſt able man of his party. He ex- 
celled in the management of a debate; and delivered 
his ſentiments with ſuch art, inſinuation, and judg- 
ment, that, under the appearance of an humble defire 
of receiving inſtruction from others, he led them to the 
adoption of his own principles and inclinations. Hence 
his ſway over the houſe was uncommonly great ; and, 
to the reputation of an accompliſhed ſenator, he added 
the fame of a conſcientious patriot. Whether he was 
juſtly entitled to the latter character, has been doubt- 
ed by many; but there is reaſon to believe that he en- 
tered the liſts of oppoſition from pure motives, though, 
from the viſible alteration which enſued in his deport- 
ment after he had been branded by his ſovereign as a 
traitor, we may perhaps be juſtified in concluding that 
his integrity was at length warped by the violence of 


24. Clarendon, book iv. Whitelocke.—Ruſh worth. 
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paſſion, and that, when he oppoſed the pacific over- 
tures of Charles, he was more influenced by the 
narrow views of perſonal animoſity and revenge, than 
by an opinion of the improbability of obtaining ſuch a 
peace as Was calculated for the permanent benefit of 
the people. —Pym had more parliamentary experience, 
but leſs genius, than Hampden. He was a reſpect- 
able orator, a powerful leader, and an intrepid and 
active adverſary.—Holles was a man of talents, cou- 
rage, and generoſity; of great frankneſs of demeanor 
and warmth of temper ; but the impetuoſity with 
which he embarked in the cauſe of oppoſition did not 
carry him to the extremities of democracy.—Haſelrig 
and Strode were men of leſs eminence and merit than 
thoſe whom we have deſcribed, and were principally 
diſtinguiſhed by their zealous attachment to the cauſe, 
and by their ready ſubſerviency to the dictates of their 
leaders. 72 

The articles of charge adduced againſt lord Kimbol- 
ton and his five affociates, were of the following tenor. 
They were accuſed of having endeavoured to ſubyert 
the fundamental laws and government of the realm, to 
deprive the king of his authority, and to place in ſub- 
jects an arbitrary power over the lives, liberties, and 
eſtates of the people; of having aſperſed the cha- 
racter of his majeſty, with a view of alienating the 
affections of the public from him; of having attempt- 
ed to ſeduce the king's late army to diſobedience and 
treaſon; of having invited and encouraged a foreign 
power (the Scots) to invade England; of having en- 
deavoured to ſubvert the rights and the very exiſtence 
of parliaments, and to compel the preſent aſſembly 
to join with them in their traitorous deſigns; of 
having raiſed and countenanced tumults for the pro- 
motion 
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motion of their ſchemes, and levied war againſt the 
king **. | 

Orders having been given for ſealing up the cabi- 
nets of the accuſed individuals, the two houſes con. 
curred in an injunction for their being immediately 
reſtored to their former ſtate; and the royal meſſengert 


who had been employed on that occaſion were taken 
into cuſtody. The peers appointed a committee to 
examine precedents concerning the regularity of the 
accuſation ; and the commons, inſtead of delivering 
up the five members to the ſerjeant at arms, whom 
the king ordered to demand them, ſent a deputation to 
Charles, to inform him that thoſe members were 
ready to anſwer any legal charge made againſt them *. 

The following day was diſtinguiſhed by a remark» 
able ſcene. Attended by a guard of penſioners, and 
a train of courtiers, the king repaired to Weſtminſter. 
hall, and preſented himſelf before the door of the 
Houſe of commons. Entering the houſe with his ne- 


phew the Palatine, he took poſſeſſion of the ſpeaker's 


chair, all the members ſtanding up uncovered.. With 
eager eyes he looked around for the five perſons whom 
he had accuſed ; but his ſearch was vain; for, on pre- 
vious intimation of his intention from a private channel, 
they had retired, by order of the houſe, before his arri- 
val. He then expreſſed his regret for the occaſion which 
had brought him thither. He had expected, he aid, 
a ready obedience to his command for the apprehen- 
ſion of the five members; but, as he had not been 
gratified in that particular, he had thought proper to 
demand them in perſon. No monarch who had ever 
reigned in England had a greater deſire of maintaining 
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the privileges of parliament than he had; but, in caſes 
of treaſon, no claim of privilege could juſtly be ad- 
yanced. While thoſe individuals were ſuffered to in- 
fluence the houſe, he could not expect that it would 
erer be in the right way. As © the birds were flown,” 
he required that they ſhould be ſent to him as ſoon as 
they re- appeared; not that he intended to proceed 
againſt them in any other mode than that which was 
fair and legal. With reſpect to the conceſſions which 
he had made for the benefit of his people, he begged 
the houſe to conſider that it was his firm reſolution to 
adhere to them. Having thus ſpoken, Charles left the 
houſe, which his extraordinary interference had filled 
with confuſion. As he paſſed, many of the members 
vociferated in his ears, Privilege ! Privilege !” and 
an immediate adjournment enſued *?, 

Severe cenſures have been pronounced on the con- 
duct of Charles in this affair; and his advocates have 
found it difficult to excuſe him. That it was an in- 
diſcrete and intemperate meaſure, has been univer- 
fally allowed; nor does it appear to have been ſtrictly 
legal, though ſome writers have juſtified it on that 
ground. That a king ſhould intrude abruptly into a 
legiſlative afſembly, and demand the ſurrender of ſome 
obnoxious members, whom his own officers might 
more regularly have arreſted on another occaſion ; and 
that he ſhould inſult the commons by infinuating that 
they had been led into improper courſes by the in- 
fluence of thoſe whom he now ſtigmatiſed as traitors, 
and in whoſe guilt the majority had deeply participat- 
ed; can ſcarcely be deemed conſonant with parlia- 
mentary privilege, 

Though, from the inflamed ſtate of the minds 
both of the royaliſts and the democratic party, an in- 

27. Ruſhworth, part iii. vol. i. p. 497; 478.—Whitelocke, p. 50, 51. 
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teſtine war would, in all probability, have enſued 
without the intervention of this raſh ſtep of the king, 
it is certain that it did no ſmall prejudice to his inte- 
reſts. Though it did not concluſively follow, from the 
opinion which he then manifeſted of the proceedings 
of the parliament, that he intended to revoke, on the firſt 
opportunity, thoſe conceſſions which the importunate 
ſolicitations of his ſubjects had obtained from him; 
for it might be ſaid that he only wiſhed, by this check, 
to prevent a continuance of their encroachments; yet 
the genetality of the people drew from his conduct the 
former inference, and were therefore inclined to ſup- 
port their favorite leaders in thoſe ulterior projects 
which they regarded as neceſſary for their own ſecu- 
rity. 


When the commons re- aſſembled on the ſucceeding 


day, they voted a declaration, complaining of the king's 


late behaviour, which they repreſented as a “ high 
c breach of the rights and privileges of parliament.” 
Pretending that they were expoſed to great danger 
from the vicinity of the court, they adjourned the 
houſe for ſome days, and appointed a committee to fit 
within the city, and deliberate on the means of vindi- 


_ cating their privileges and ſecuring their perſons **. 


Suſpecting that the accuſed members were conceal- 
ed in the city, Charles repaired to Guild-hall ; and, 
the common-council being there aſſembled, he requeſted 
that the delinquents might not be protected, but might 
be delivered up to him for the purpoſes of judicial in- 
quiry. Though it was well known where they were, 
no perſon wiſhed to betray them; and the king return- 
ed to his palace without ſucceſs. The populace in- 
ſulted him as he paſſed through the city; and one 
individual threw into his coach a paper, on which 

28, Ruſhworth, part iii. vol. i. ; 


theſe” 


. 
theſe words were written: 
Iſrael *? PP 

By the influence of the faction, a petition to the 
king was obtained from the corporation of London, 
lating the great dangers to which the city and the 
whole kingdom were expoſed from the deſigns of evil 


counſellors, and requeſting that the Iriſh proteſtants 


might be ſpeedily relieved, the Tower put under the 
government of perſons of honor and reſpectability, 
Whitehall and Weſtminſter cleared of doubtful and 
unknown guards, and the fix accuſed individuals treat- 
ed with due regard to the privileges of parliament. 
Charles, in anſwer to this petition, mentioned his ex- 
ertions for the relief of his Hibernian realm; expreſſed 
his ſurpriſe at the complaint reſpecting the Tower, 
from the government of which he had lately removed 


an officer whom the citizens diſapproved ; juſtified his 


augmentation of his guard by the peril with which he 
was threatened from the tumultuous conflux of people 
to the environs of his palace; vindicated his proceed- 
ings with regard to the members, and promiſed a 
ſtrict obſervance of law and juſtice i in their caſe . 
The committee of the commons; in the mean while, 
paſſed ſome additional votes concerning the grand topic 
which now engrofled the converſation, and agitated 
the feelings of the public. Theſe reſolutions import- 
ed, that it was a breach of privilege to arreſt a mem- 
ber of parliament, by a warrant from the king only; 
that the coming of papiſts and ſoldiers (to the number 
of 509 armed men **) with his . to che houſe, 


argued 


29. Ruſhworth,— Clarendon. 30. Ruſhworth. — Whitelocke. 
31. Lord Clarendon aſlirms, that Charles, on that occaſion, was 
attended only by his “ uſual guard, and ſome few gentlemen” who 
joined the cavalcade by the way ; and the author of N Bao 
/ declares, 
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argued a © traitorous deſign againſt the king and par- 
« ljament;ꝰ that the publication of the late charge 
was a violation of privilege, a great ſcandal to the go- 


| vernment, and a ſeditious act manifeſtly tending to 
the ſubverſion of the peace of the realm; and that the 


rights of parliament, and the liberties of the people, 
could not be fully vindicated, unleſs the king would 


declare the names of the adviſers of his late proceed- 


ings *. 

The people were at this time in an extraordinary 
ferment. The intrigues of the king's enemies were 
proſecuted with redoubled activity; and all the arts of 
miſrepreſentation, calumny, and inveCtive, were ex- 
erciſed with malicious aſſiduity. The recent indiſcre- 
tion of Charles ſtrongly aided the unfavorable impreſ- 
ſion which they endeavoured to fix in the minds of the 


multitude; and his advocates ſound it impracticable 


to ſtem the tide of reproach which overbore the royal 
reputation. The torrent of obloquy produced the cla- 
mors of ſedition; and the rage of popular animoſity 
portended danger to the family, the friends, and the 
perſon, of the ſovereign. Succeſſive rumors were pro- 
pagated of the treacherous ſchemes of the catholics, of 
the king's approach to the city at the head of an army, 
of- conſpiracies. againſt the lives of the chief friends of 
the people, and of various machinations of the moſt 
horrible nature. Theſe fabrications kept up an inceſ- 
fant alarm, and inflamed the rabble to a height of 


declares, that he, was accompanied by“ ſome gentlemen,” and that 


his © followers were ſhort of his ordinary guard, and no way propor- 
« tionable to hazard a tumultuary conflict.“ But Whitelocke aflerts, 
that, in addition to his regular guard of penſioners, he was © followed 
« by about 200 of his courtiers, and ſoldiers of fortune, moſt of them 
« armed with ſwords and piſtols.” According to May, his armed at- 
tendants, on that day, were ahout 300 in number. | 

32. Whigelocke, p. 51.—Ruſhworth, part iii, vol. i. p. 483, 484. 
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fury. Tumultuary crowds reſorted to the vicinity of . b. 
White-hall, and poured forth opprobrious expreſſions 
and licentious menaces againſt the king, the queen, 
and the court; and Charles, mortified and incenſed, 
began to think of retiring from a ſcene of turbulence 
and peril, He flattered himſelf that a temporary ſe- 
ceſſion from his capital would tend to allay the vio- 
lence of the ſtorm, and that the frenzy of the mob 
would be more ready to ſubſide, when the principat 
object of it ſhould ceaſe, by his preſence, to give it 
force and importance. Beſides the generat motive 
ariſing from a ſeries of prior tumults, a particular con- 
ſideration had ſome effect in diſpofing him to a retreat. 
He was informed that the day to which the two houſes 
had adjourned would be diſtinguiſhed by the return of 
the accuſed members to their ſeats, in ſpite of the pro- 
clamation which he had iſſued for their apprehenſion ; 
that they would be attended by a numerous body of 
citizens, and guarded by che militia; and that the 
Thames would exhibit a ſquadron of ſmall veſſels, 
furniſhed with arms for the defence of their cauſe. 
He could not digeſt the idea of witneſſing fo unplea- 
ſing a triumph, and a ſolemnity ſo pregnant with in- 
ſult and defiance ; and this reflexion, reinforced by the 
ſuggeſtions of his queen, tended to accelerate his de- 
paͤrture. Though ſome of his friends remonſtrated 
| againſt this ſtep, which, they ſaid, would have the ap- 
pearance of puſillanimity, and would leave the metro- 
polis at the abſolute diſpoſal of his enemies, he per- 
ſiſted in his reſolution, and retired with his family to Jan. 10. 
Hampton- court 

On the ſubſequent day, the committee of the com- 
mons, accompanied by lord Kimbolton and his five 


33. Clarendon, book iv. Whitelocke.—Nalſon. 
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— friends, were conducted to Weſtminſter with tri- 
umphal pomp. The thanks of the houſe were then 
given to the ſheriffs, the militia, and the citizens in 
general, for their ſervices to the members of the le, 
 giſlature z and the unuſual mode of their attendance 
on this day was pronounced legal and juſtifiable. Two 
companies of the militia, under the command of Skip- 
n, a ſoldier of fortune, were now ordered to attend 
daily for the defence of the parliament **, 
When the king coolly reflected on his proceedings 
with regard to the fix demagogues, he was ſenſible of 
his own precipitancy, and endeavoured to ſoothe the 
inflamed minds of his opponents. Two days after his 
retreat, he ſent a meſſage to both houſes, ſignifying his 
intention of waving that mode of proceſs which he had 
firſt reſolved to purſue towards them, and of adopt- 
ing a courle of indiſputable legality, when the minds 
of men ſhould. be more compoſed. In the courſe of 
correſpondence between him and the parliament, he 
conſented to abandon all thoughts of proſecuting thoſe 
members; and, as ſome of his ſubjects might perhaps 
be “ involved in unknowing and unwiiling errors,” he 
expreſſed his readineſs to grant as free and general a par- 
don as the two houſes ſhould deem expedient for the 
full contentment of his people, Not ſatisfied with theſe 
offers, the lords and commons inſiſted on his diſcloſure 
of the names of his adviſers (to which, however, he 
would not ſubmit); and the latter eagerly proſecuted 
the attorney-general- for having brought forward the 
charge againſt the members. The peers were at firſt 
inclined to favor this officer; but the influence of the 
lower houſe at length induced them to impriſon him 
in the Fleet, and diſable him from ſerving in parlia- 


34+ Clarendon, book iv.—Nalſon, vol, ii. 
ment, 


r 


ment, or holding any other employment than that 
which he then poſſeſſed **. 


In moſt of the king's late ſpeeches, anſwers, and 


meſſages, he had expreſſed his zeal for the ſuppreſſion 
of the rebellion in Ireland, and had recommended the 
ſpeedy tranſportation of conſiderable ſuccours to that 


kingdom; but the parliament did not proſecute this 


buſineſs with the requiſite diligence. Commiſſioners 
from Scotland had arrived for the purpoſe of ad- 
juſting with the Engliſh legiſlature the meaſures 
which ſhould be taken for the relief of the Hiber- 
nian proteſtants, haraſſed as they were by the ſan- 
guinary enmity of the catholics. Few ſupplies were 
ſent over before the ſpring of this year, by which time 
the rebellion had become more general. In their ef- 
forts for the extinction of it, the troops of the govern- 
ment committed many barbarities, in retaliation of the 
cruelties of the inſurgents. This behaviour ſerved 
only to exaſperate che rebels to a renewal] of their in- 
human proceedings“; and frequent murders were 
thus perpetrated on both ſides. In the engagements 
which took place, the proteſtant forces, except where 
they were greatly out-numbered by the catholics, were 
uſually victorious. But, for want of adequate ſupplies 


35. Ruſhworth, part iii. vol. i.—Clarendon. 


36. Very different accounts are given of the number of perſons | 


murdered by the rebels. Milton, with abſurd exaggeration, repre» 
ſents the probable amount as exceeding 600, 00. Some ſay, that 
154,000 proteſtants were murdered or otherwiſe deſtroyed in the 
firſt three months; and others affirm, that above 200,000 were ſacri- 
ficed in one month. Some ſpeak of 300,c00, either murdered or 
ruined (but chiefly the former) in the two firſt years. But theſe ſtate- 
ments have been juſtly controverted ; and perhaps we ſhall be nearer 
the truth, if we limit the number of thoſe who fell victims to popiſh 
cruelty, in the firſt (which was the moſt deſtructive) year of the re- 
bellion, to about 50,000, 
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77152 from Britain, che former were unable to put a ſpeedy 
| end to the rebellion 3”. 

During theſe commotions in Ireland, the Engliſh 
: parliament continued to be actuated by the ſame ſpirit 
which had already circumſcribed the royal power ; 
and, as Charles was not of a temper ſo tamely paſſive 
as to abandon every jewel of his crown to the rapaci- 
ous hands of democracy, it was juſtly apprehended, 
from various ſymptoms, that the flames of civil war 
would quickly break out in this kingdom. All mode. 
rate men deprecated the eruption of a war of ſo odious 
a nature; but perſons of that deſcription were few, 
in compariſon with thoſe who were inſpired with the 

zeal and the animoſity of party. | 


37. Cox's Hibernia Anglicana, vol. i,—Carte's Ormong, 
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Me king erects his flandard at Nottingham. — He en- 
gages the army of the parliament at Edęe-bill.— 4 
negotiation is commenced without ec. The reyaliſts 
gain the battles f Braddock and Stratton. — Hamp- 
den is mortally wound:d in a ſkirmiſh —A fierce en- 
gagement takes place at Lanſdown.—The parliamen- 
tarians are routed at Roundway = down. — Prince 


Rupert takes Briſtol. 


Wurrars the civil war was commenced by the In 
king or the parliament, has long been a matter of diſ— 
pute. Aggreſſion was ſolemnly diſclaimed by both 
parties, at the time of the eruption of the war; and 
the advocates of each have, fince that period, been 
equally inclined to fix, on the oppoſite fide, the crimi- 
nality of prior preparations for hoſtility. That the 
king, by invading the privileges of the people, gave 
them that provocation which gradually led to ſangui- 
nary meaſures, cannot be denied ; and, though that 
ground of oppoſition was oſtenſibly removed by his 
ſubſequent conceſſions, his behaviour in the caſe 
of the accuſed members ſeemed to afford a plauſible 
ground for ſuſpecting his ſincerity, and doubting the 
moderation of his future views. But ſuch an idea did 
not juſtify his adverſaries in planning, without regard 
40 the conſtitution, that extreme abridgment of his 
power which they now meditated, and which, theß 
might foreſee, would ſo far rouſe his indignation, as to 
give effect to the advice of his queen and his courtiers, 
who urged him to make a vigorous. reſiſtance to the 
progreſs of parliamentary uſurpation, and repreſented 
it 
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it as expedient and juſtifiable to have recourſe to the 
extremities of war, if the two houſes ſhould perſiſt 
in their unwarrantable pretenſions. Charles reſolved 
not to proceed to acts of violence, till it ſhould appear 
that other modes of ſettlement were abſolutely nuga- 


tory. The conteſt concerning the militia, the abſolute 


direction of which the two houſes pertinaciouſly claim- 
ed. and aſſumed, at length determined the king to 
prepare for his defence againſt what he deemed a pal- 
pable aggreſſion, and a maniſeſt denunciation of war: 
but, as it was not the intereſt of the parliament to ruſh 
into a war, which, by appearing to be unprovoked by 
any renunciation of the royal conceſſions, and by pro- 
ducing extraordinary burthens and calamities, might 
greatly diminiſh the popularity of that aſſembly, it is 
probable that the intention of real hoſtility was firſt 
formed by the king, who had little proſpect of pre- 
venting the ruin of his power except by the moſt vigo- 
rous operations. In this reſpect he may be conſi- 
dered as the aggreſſor; but it may be aſfirmed, on the 
other hand, that the repeated invaſions of his prero- 
gative by the two houſes, exemplified in their attempts 
for the ſeiſure of the navy, the forts, and the militia, 
and for the aſſumption of the whole power of govern- 


ment, gave, to the hoſtile preparations of Charles, an 


appearance of defenſive meaſures. When they found 
that he was unwilling to ſubmit to their unconſtitu- 
tional demands, they reſolved to guard themſelves 
with thoſe military terrors which might either intimi- 
date him into compliance, or defend them from his 
attacks. To prevent himſelf from being enſlaved by 
a legiſlative body, whoſe ordinances were null without 
his afſent, and whoſe encroachments tended to the 
overthrow of the due balance of the conſtitution, he 


found himſelf reduced to the unpleaſing neceſſity of 
taking 


„„ 


taking arms. By acquieſcing in all the demands of his 


enemies, who were deſirous of ruining his power with- 
out proceeding to ſanguinary extremities, he might 
have avoided the deciſion of the ſword ; but it was not 
to be expected that the high ſpirit of royalty would 
ſubmit to every indignity, or that the true friends of 
the conſtitution would tamely ſuffer it to be ſubverted 
by the tyranny of a democratic faCtion. 

To countenance the meaſures of the party, it was 
contrived that petitions ſhould be preſented from vari- 
ous counties, complaining of the prevalence of a 
malignant junto, demanding juſtice on all evil coun- 
ſellors, urging the two houſes to proſecute with zeal 
the reformation which they had commenced, and aſſur- 
ing them of public ſupport. Beſides the provincial 
| petitions, ſome were preſented from the apprentices, 
the porters, the poor, and other deſcriptions of peo- 
ple reſident in the metropolis. Even the female ſex 
partook of the general zeal, and petitioned the com- 
mons to provide for the defence of the proteſtant cauſe 
againſt the perils with which it was threatened from 
a popiſh faction, to purge both the court and kingdom 
of © that accurſed and abominable idol of the maſs,” 
and annihilate the dangerous and oppreſſive power of 
the prelates. Theſe petitions were received by the 
houſe with thanks; but thoſe of an oppolite nature 
were ſtrongly aiſcouraged *. 

The leaders of the faction continued their 
former practice of magnifying unimportant inci- 
dents in the behaviour of the king's adherents, 
into alarming conſpiracies againſt the parliament. 
Lord Digby having been ſent by the king to compli- 
ment thoſe diſbanded officers who, after having at- 
tended him at White-hall, and thence to Hampton- 
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court, were now at Kingſton, it was reported that he 
had afſembled troops of horſe, with an intention of le. 
vying war againſt the parliament. Orders were imme. 
diately iſſued by the two houſes for the defence of the 
country againſt the inſurrection of Digby ;z and all the 
ſheriffs throughout the kingdom were directed to ſup. 
preſs unlawful aſſemblies, and ſecure the magazines of 


arms in their reſpective counties. As they were parti- 


cularly defirous of gaining poſceſſion of Hull (which 


contained the arms of the ſoldiers who had been levied 
for the Scottiſh war), they directed that a body of the 
Yorkſhire militia ſhould be poſted in that town. An- 
other order which they iſſued at this time was for 
placing a guard, both by land and water, about the 
Tower, to prevent the conveyance of warlike ſtores 
either into or out of that fortreſs *. 

Perceiving that popular jealouſy and diſcontent in- 
creaſed, ſo as to menace the realm with great convul- 
ſions, Charles ſent a meſſage to the two houſes, urging 
them to the ſerious conſideration of whatever might be 
deemed neceſſary for eſtabliſhing both the royal autho- 
rity, and the liberties of the people, on a firm baſis, 
that, when they ſhould have digeſted their reſolutions 


into one body, he might have an opportunity of teſti- 


fying, by his compliance with every reaſonable de- 
mand, the weak foundation of their fears and jcalouſies, 
and the falſchood of ſuch aſſertions as might charge 
him with the blame of not concurring in the removal 
of thoſe © diſtractions which ſo apparently threatened 
tc the ruin of the kingdom. The peers voted thanks 
to the king for this communication; but the commons 
refuſed to join in the addreſs, unleſs it ſhould be ac- 
companied with a requeſt, that he would put the 
Tower: and other principal. forts, and the whole body 
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of the militia, under the command of ſuch perſons as 2 D. 


ſhould be approved by the parliament. This addition 
was rejected by the lords, after a long debate. 

Deſirous of ſubduing the oppoſition which the peers 
had occaſionally made to the defires of the commons, 
Pym, in a conference on the ſtate of the nation, ad- 
dreſſed their lordſhips in a copious harangue ; exhibit- 
ing the © variety of dangers to which the kingdom 
« was then ſubject, the manifold diſtempers which 
« were the cauſes of thoſe dangers, and the multiplicity 
« of evil influences which were the cauſes of thoſe 
« diſtempers.” He appealed to their conſciences, their 
honors, and their intereſts, and conjured them to unite 
their endeavours with thoſe of the commons for the 
preſervation of the realm. He hoped it might never be 
ſaid with truth, that, in ſuch an extremity of danger, 
the commons were enforced to ſave the kingdom alone, 
no part of the glory of ſuch an enterpriſe being ſhared 
by thoſe who, in reſpeCt of their ample poſſeſſions and 
elevated rank, were ſo deeply intereſted in the ſucceſs 
of it * He had inſinuated, on a former occaſion, in an 
addreſs to the lords, that they did not form a neceſſary 
branch of the legiſlature, the commons being the repre- 
ſentatives of the whole kingdom ; and that, if they 
ſhould not cordially concur in the meaſures propoſed 
by the latter for the general good, their authority might 
perhaps ſuffer a violent ſhock *. 

The rhetoric of Pym did not ſo far prevail over the 
lords as to induce them to join with the other houſe in 
requeſting the delivery of the forts and militia into the 
hands of the creatures of the parliament, till the king 
had given an unſatisfactory anſwer ta a petition from 


3. Parl. Hiſt, vol. x. p. 233. 443. Ruſhworth, part ill. 
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the commons alone on that head: they then concurred 
with the latter in a vote which declared the adviſer of 
the anſwer to be an enemy of the ſtate, and in a new 
petition for the gratification of the public wiſh in thoſe 
important points. Charles replied in vague terms tg 
this renewed demand; and, as he ſoon after gave his 
afſent to thoſe bills by which he deprived himſelf of 
the parliamentary votes of the biſhops, and of the pri- 
vilege of impreſſing men for the public ſervice, he 
hoped that theſe conceſſions would allay the diſcontent 
ariſing from his non- compliance in the diſpoſal of the 
forts and the militia. But he was diſappointed in his 
hope of the forbearance of the two houſes ; for they 
now preſented to him an ordinance for entruſting the 


| militia to perſons of their appointment. When they 


Feb. 28. 


deſired his aſſent to it, he requeſted that ſufficient time 
might be allowed him for deliberating on an affair of 
ſuch moment ; but they were ſo impatient of all delay, 
that they petitioned him, in offenſive terms, ſor his im- 
mediate confirmation of their ordinance. In his anſwer, 
he conſented to accept their recommendation on thi 
occaſion z but refuſed to diveſt himſelf of that power 
which the conſtitution had placed in him for the de- 
fence of his people, and transfer it for an unlimited 
time into the hands of perſons whom the ordinance 
rendered ſubje& to the directions of the parliament. 


This reply produced, from the two houſes, not only a 


variety of bold reſolutions, but alſo a meſſage to the 
king, declaring, that, if he ſhould not give his ſpeedy 


aſſent to their requiſition, they would diſpoſe of the 


militia by their own authority. When this declaration 
was communicated to Charles, he expreſſed his aſtoniſt- 
ment at the purport of it; and while he ſignified his 


determination of adhering to his late anſwer, he pro- 
5 | teſted 


n 
teſted that he had © no thought but of peace and juſ- 
« tice to his people.“ 

On the receipt of this anſwer, both houſes voted, 
that the kingdom ſhould be put into a poſture of de- 
fence by the authority of parliament ; and it was re- 
ſolved that the ordinance ſhould be ſpeedily enforced. 
A new declaration was then prepared, in which they 
reprobated the proceedings of the court, inſinuated a 
belief of an intention of making war on the parlia- 
ment, and conjured the king to diſmiſs his unprincipled 
adviſers, reſume his reſidence in his capital, and co- 
operate with his legiſlative ſubjects for the promotion 
of the general welfare. When this declaration was 
preſented to the king at Newmarket, he controverted it 
by a brief vindication of the integrity of his views; and 
he afterwards publiſhed a long reply to it. Finding 
that the two houſes were determined on the execution 
of their late ordinance, he ſent a meſſage to them, inti- 
mating his deſire that his privileges might not be vio- 
lated, and that none of his people ſhould preſume to 
enforce any act or order which had been unſanctioned 
by his aſſent. Not diſcouraged by this intimation, 
they declared that they would inſiſt on their former 
votes with regard to the militia, and that it was a high 
breach of their privileges to queſtion the validity, and 
oppole the execution, of what they had pronounced to 
be law 7, 

Theſe diſſenſions continued without intermiſſion till 
an appeal was made to the ſword ; and to that ſavage 


mole of deciſion viſible approaches were made. Hav- 


ing retired to York, the king was flattered with the 
teſtimonies of loyalty which he received from the 
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A.D. northern - gentry ; and he hoped that their example 
%. would encourage the diffuſion of the ſame ſpirit through 
the realm, ſo as to over-awe the factious party, and 
deter the leaders of the parliament from the proſecution 
of their bold ſchemes. But the two houfes were fo 
confident of the public ſupport, that they perſiſted in 
their encroachments on royalty, and proceeded in their 
plan for the ſeiſure of the naval and military force of 
the realm. Their views on the fleet were promoted 
by the earl of Northumberland, who had long enjoyed 
the office of high admiral of England, and whoſe merit 
and popularity rendered him a ſtrong acceſſion to the 
phalanx of oppoſition. Charles having appointed Sir 
John Pennington to act as commander of a ſquadron 
which had been equipped by the direction of the par- 
liament, that aſſembly requeſted that he might be ſu- 
perſeded by the earl of Warwick ; and the king's re- 
fuſal of this requeſt was fo diſregarded, that an order 
was fent by the two houfes to the earl of Northumber- 
land, requiring him to depute Warwick to the com- 
mand of the ſquadron *. The two earls being of the 
ſame party, the navy was now ſecured to the parlia- 
ment. With regard to the militia, the two houſes not 
anly named the licutenants for the different counties, 
but encroached on the chartered rights of thoſe corpo- 
rations- which poſſeſſed the privilege of regulating 
their own military force. But, however impatient 
| they were for the execution of their ordinance on this 
| head, they thought proper to make another attempt for 
procuring the royal concurrence. Being deſirous of 
repairing to Ireland for the ſuppreſſion of the rebellion, 
the king. offered them a bill for ſettling the militia for 
one year, by granting the command of it to the perſons 


8. Clarendon, book w—Parl. Hift. vol. x. 
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e $56 
TEN they had named in their ordinance, and who were 
to be ſubject to their ſole directions in his abſence ; but 
they were ſo alarmed at his propoſed expedition, which 
would not only deprive them of the management 'of 
the Hibernian war, but might alſo, in the event of his 
ſucceſs, enable him to give law to his Britiſh king- 
doms, that they remonſtrated, in ſtrong terms, againſt 
his journey, which he tHerefore conſented to decline. 
They then prepared a bill for the diſpoſal of the mili- 
tia, finally reſolving, in caſe of it's rejection, to take 
the defence of the kingdom into their own hands ?, 

Apprehenſive that the king might be induced to at- 
tempt the ſeiſure of the magazine of arms at Hull, the 
two houſes reſolved to remove that important ſupply to 
the capital. Charles, who had denied their requeſt for 
that purpoſe, ſuddenly preſented himſelf before the 
gates of Hull with a conſiderable train, and demanded 
admittance. Sir John Hotham, whom the parliament 
had appointed governor of the place, refuſed to comply 
with the king's demand, though he offered to enter 
with only twenty horſe '*. After a fruitleſs expoſtula- 
tion, Charles proclaimed Sir John a traitor ; and, in a 
meſſage to the two houſes, expreſſed his hope that they 
would diſavow ſuch an act of diſobedience, and inflict 
exemplary juſtice on the offender. They, as might 
have been expected from their former conduct, juſtifi- 
ed the behaviour of Hotham, and condemned that off 
the king. The latter repeated his demand of ſatisfac- 
tion; but the parliament denied that any real affront 
or injury had been offered to him **, 

A bill was now preſented to the king, committing 
the government of the militia, for two years, to perſous 
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nominated by the parliament, and dependent on the 
ſole injunctions of that aſſembly. To this bill he pe- 


Ap. 28. remptorily refuſed his aſſent, not more (he ſaid) for 


« his own honor and right, than for the liberty and 
« ſafety of his people.” The bill being thus rejected, 
the two houſes proceeded to the promulgation of their 
former ordinance ; and directions were given for the 
ſtrict execution of it throughout the realm. 'To palli- 
ate this invaſion of the conſtitution, they pretended that 
the danger which threatened the people from the ma- 
chinations of the malignant party (for ſo the king's 
caunſellors and adherents were ſtyled) rendered it both 
prudent and juſtifiable to put the nation in a poſture of 
defence; and that, in ſuch an emergency, the funda- 
mental laws of the realm required an univerſal obedi- 
ence to their injunctions for that purpoſe. Charles 
oppoſed their declaration of the validity of the ordi- 
nance by a demonſtration of it's illegality; and after- 
wards, by proclamation, prohibited all his ſubjects from 


- paying any regard to it, on pain of being proſecuted as 


violators of the laws, and diſturbers of the public peace; 


This proclamation was declared void by the lords and 


commons; and the ſame menaces were denounced 


againit all who ſhould oppoſe the execution of their 


ordinance, or ſhould act in the affair of the militia by 
any other authority **. They declared that the king's 


Pleaſure was ſignified through the medium of the par- 
Hament, without his voluntary aſſent, in a more obliga- 


tory manner than it could be by any of his perſonal acts 
or reſolutions; thus making a diſtinction between the 


political and the perſonal character of the ſovereign. 


In the latter-capacity, they ſaid, he might be ſeduced by 
evil counſel to a deviation from the law, and a perver- 
ſion of the true relation between a prince and his peo- 
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ple; but, in the former, he was an integral part of the A. D. 


conſtitution, and his authority was included in that of 
the parliament z conſequenitly, if he ſhould neglect the 
due execution of his truſt, and the juſt protection of his 
ſubjects, the two houſes, ſeparating his conſtitutional 
character from his perſonal one, might declare his legal 
will to the nation; and exact obedience to it; however 


' tepugnant it might be to his immediate orders. By 


this artful diſtinction, they dazzled the. ſenſes of the 
multitude; and ſeduced them into hoſtilities againſt 
their natural monarch, under the pretence of defending 
the authority of the conſtitutional ſovereign. 

The conduct of the two houſes, in levying a military 
force by their own authority, and inflaming the people 
keainſt the king by continual invectives, as if he had 
been a monſter of tyranny and barbarity, gave great 


diſguſt to all perſons of moderation: Had the dema- 


gogues been ſolely actuated by principles of patriotiſm, 
they would have endeavoured to heal the breach be- 
tween Charles and his parliament, and have been con- 
tent with thoſe ſecurities which they had already ob- 
tained, without riſquing, by additional demands, the 
conſequences of that indignation which, could not but 
he arouſed by ſuch a ſeries of encroachments as tended 
to the total ruin of royal authority. But they ſeemed 
to think, that, as they had carried their attacks on the 
throne to an extent which their ſovereign could nevet 
forgive, their ſafety could only be enſured by fuch at- 
tempts as might incapacitate him from re-eſtabliſhing 
his fallen fortunes. Hence aroſe their eagerneſs for 
ſecuring the militia, the forts, and the navy; and thus 
did they reduce Charles to a deſpair of accommodation, 
and excite, among all who wiſhed for the preſervation 
of the due balance of the conſtitutional powers, ſtrong 
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apprehenſions of che ſacrifice of regal ſway to the all. - 


graſping hands of democratic tyranny. 

For the proteCtion of his perſon in ſuch tumultuous 
times, the king ſtated to the gentry of Yorkſhire the 
neceſſity of an extraordinary guard? and he reſolved, 
though not with their unanimous concurrence, to raiſe 
a troop of horſe, and to require the regular attendance 
of a ſmall body of the militia of that county. As a rea- 
fon for this meaſure, he alleged the danger to which 


he was expoſed from the neighbourhood of Sir John 


Hotham, and from the warlike preparations of thoſe 
who had countenanced the treafonable proceedings of 
that officer. The two houſes affected the greateſt 
alarm at the augmentation of the royal guard; and 
they quickly concurred in three votes, of the following 
tenor; that the king, ſeduced by wicked counſel, in- 
tended to make war againſt the parliament ; that ſuch 
conduct was a breach of the truſt repoſed in him by 
his people, was repugnant to his oath, and tended to 
the diſſolution of the government; and that all who 
ſhould aſſiſt him in ſuch a war were traitors by the 
fundamental laws of the realm, and had been ſo ad- 
judged by two ſtatutes '*, Theſe votes were commu- 
nicated to the king in form, with a petition for the diſ- 
charge of his additional guard. He expreſſed his ſur- 


priſe at the cauſeleſs jealouſies of his parliamentary 
ſubjects, and at their unreaſonable objections to his 


legal precautions for the ſecurity of his perſon. They, 


he ſaid, had raiſed a guard by their own authority, had 


attempted to ſeiſe the whole force of his kingdom, and 
had countenanced acts of treaſon againſt him: on 
what pretence, then, 'could they complain of thoſe ne- 


13. One in the eleventh year of Richard II. the other in the firſt year 
ol Henry IV; both of which had been repealed before this period. 
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Their conduct, and their menaces, gave him a ſtrong- | 


er reaſon for increaſing than diminiſhing his guard. 
They had lately, he obſerved, commanded the ſheriffs 
to ſuppreſs, by arms, all perſons who ſhould aſſemble 
by his authority, and put themſelves in what they 
termed “ a poſture of war.” Such orders, iſſued 
againſt thoſe who, by his commands, met for the legal 
purpoſes of his ſecurity and preſervation, amounted, he 
ſaid, to a levying of war againſt him. He urged them 
to deſiſt from the invaſion of his rights, to renounce 
the unwarrantable practice of making laws without his 
aſſent, and to concur with him in hig endeavours for 
the maintenance of the public tranquillity, and the ſup 

port of this well-tempered monarchy **, 

The two houſes, willing to try the temper of the 
king, deſired his acceptance of nineteen propoſitions, 
calculated for his depreſſion and their aggrandiſement. 
He was required, by theſe conditions, to diſmiſs every 
officer of ſtate, or privy counſellor, whom they diſap- 
proved, and to appoint none in future but whom they 
approved; to ſuffer ſuch affairs as concerned the public, 
and were proper for the diſcuſſion of parliament, to be 
debated only in that aſſembly; to order every act of 
council to be atteſted by the majority, without whoſe 
ſubſcription it ſhould be deemed invalid; to commit 


the government and education of his children to ſuch 


perſons as were agreeable to both houſes, and not to 
contract marriages for them without parliamentary 
conſent; to enforce, on every occaſion, the laws which 
had been enacted againſt the papiſts ; to deprive 
the catholic peers of their votes; to conſent to an alte- 
ration of the eccleſiaſtical government; to acquieſce, 
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2 2 for the preſent, in thę ordinance reſpecting the militia; 


to reſtore thoſe members of either houſe whom he had 


removed from their employments, ar ta give them ſa- 
tisfaction for ſuch removal; to give up all delinquents 
to the juſtice of parliament ; to limit his general pardon 
by ſuch exceptions as that body ſhould recommend; 
to put the fortreſſes under the command of individuals 
approved by the two houſes; to paſs a bill for reſtrain- 
ing all peers who ſhould be created at any future time, 
from the privilege of ſitting or voting in parliament, 
unleſs the conſent of that aſſembly ſhould be obtained; 

and, in ſhort, he was required to act, in every reſpect, 
as the dependent of the lords and commons. 

It was juſtly remarked, in the anſwer which Charles 
ſent to theſe propoſitions, that, if he ſhould agree to 
them, he „ ſhould remain but the outſide, the picture, 
te the fign of a king.” In the language of the ancient 
barons, he replied, Nolumus leges Angliæ mutari. Ina 
long and animated declaration, he expoſed the illegal 
meaſures of the two houſes, accuſed the papular chiefs 
of the moſt miſchievous deſigns, reprobated the unpa- 
ralleled inſolence of their demands, explained the prin- 
ciples of the conſtitution, aſſerted his firm intention of 
governing by law, and deſired that ſuch conduct as in 
him would be deemed the higheſt tyranny and breach of 
privilege, might not be extended towards him e. 

As Charles proteſted, in this declaration, that he 
would no more part with his legal rights in the militia 
than with his crown, leſt, by giving up the former, he 
ſhould enable his enemies to deprive him of the latter, 
it was evident that he was now fully determined to 
make a vigorous oppoſition to the career of parlia- 
mentary uſurpation, and reſiſt, by arms, the illegal 
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muſter of the militia. He was encouraged in this reſo- 4; D. 


lution by ſome of the nobility and commoners who had 
lately flocked to his court from the metropolis, and 
whoſe retreat was deemed, by the two houſes, a proof 
of their hoſtile intentions. Of thoſe who retired to 
York, the lord-keeper Littleton was one; and, as he 
had voted on the popular fide in the affair of the militia, 
his ſeceſſion was not expected by the party, who were 
alſo grieved at the loſs of the great ſeal, which they 
wiſhed to uſe for the ſanction of their arbitrary pure 
poſes. As ſoon as his departure was known, orders 
were iſſued for his apprehenſion ; but they were fruit 
leſs. A liſt being taken *7 of the abſentees from the 
upper houſe, it appeared that thirty-two ** of the lords 
had joined the king at York, and that forty-two contis 
nued to attend at Weſtminſter ; the reſt of the body 
being included under the different heads of minors, 
recuſants, infirm perſons, and ſuch as were either out 
of the kingdom, or lived in retirement. The lowef 
houſe had long been deſerted by many of the king's 
friends, after they had found it impracticable to ſtem 
the tide of oppoſition ; and Charles was now attended 
by above fifty members; a number to which daily ac- 
ceſſions were made. 

The partiſans of the parliament being actively em- 
ployed in the execution of the ordinance for levying 
the militia, the king iſſued commiſſions of array to his 
adherents, that the force of the realm might not be 
wholly wreſted out of his hands. Theſe commiſſions 


17. May 24. 18. Parl. Hift. vol. xi. p, 87.—Ong 
individual of this number, the earl of Saliſbury, returned ſbon after to 


the capital, and adhered to the parllament during the whole courſe of 


the war, But his return was amply compenſated by the ſubſequent 
retreat of other peers to York, ſo that thoſe who continued it Welſte 


minſter ſoon became the minority. May's Hit, 
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were declared illegal by the two houſes; and various 
attempts were made to oppoſe the execution of them. 
But the oppoſite parties employed in theſe operations 
endeavoured, for ſome time, to promote their reſpective 
purpoſes by menace and terror, rather than by actual 
conflicts“. 

While two incenſed parties were thus raiſing the 
national forces, each ſide alleging the neceſſity of de- 
fending itſelf againſt the other, the horrors of inteſtine 
war could not be very remote. Preparations, indeed, 
were now openly made for ſanguinary extremities, 
After an ineffectual attempt to recover the navy, the 
king, having received a ſmall ſupply of arms and am- 
munition from Holland, reſolved to form the ſiege of 
Hull. 'The two houſes, having voted that an army 
ſhould be raiſed © for the ſafety of the king's perſon, 
te the defence of the parliament, and the preſervation of 
« the true religion, the laws, liberties, and peace of the 
« kingdom,” conferred the command of it on the earl 


of Eſſex, and declared that they would live and die 


with heir general. Of the money and troops levied 
for the ſuppreſſion of the rebellion in Ireland, only a 
ſmall part had been ſent thither ; and the parliament 
not only reſerved the remainder for the ſupport of the 
approaching war in England, but made indefatigable 
exertions for the augmentation of theſe ſupplies *. 
Charles having again demanded the delivery of Hull, 
a petition was ſent to him from both houſes, with an 
offer of reconciliation, on condition that he would diſs 


band his forces, recall his commiſſions of array, return 


to them, and ſubmit to their advice, The king, con- 
cluding that they only wiſhed to diſarm him and get 
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him into their power, promiſed to concur with them 
in the amicable adjuſtment of every difference, if they 
would firſt reſtore his forts, magazines, and navy, diſ- 
avow their late ordinance, and diſmiſs their troops. 
Theſe propoſals being rejected, the warlike prepara- 
tions were continued; and the king advanced towards 
Hull with an undiſciplined band, conſiſting of about 
2500 men, expecting that the governor, with whom 
his agents had tampered, would ſurrender it at the 
firſt ſnot; but being diſappointed in this hope, and 
having loſt ſome men in two ſallies, he returned to 
Vork. His uneaſineſs at this repulſe was allayed by the 
conduct of the troops that garriſoned Portſmouth, who, 
influenced by colonel Goring, their governor, had de- 
clared for the royal cauſe. Soon after he had received 
intelligence of this event, he publiſhed a long declara- 
tion, in which he vindicated his own meaſures, and 


Aug. 12, 


condemned thoſe of the parliament. He, at the ſame 


time, iſſued a proclamation, fixing a day for the erec- 
tion of his ſtandard at Nottingham, and commanding 
his ſubjects to repair thither for his defence. He ar- 
rived in that neighbourhood with a fmall force; and, 
in his preſence and that of his ſon, the enſign of do- 
meſtic war was conveyed with martial pomp from the 
caſtle, and erected in an adjacent field. There appeared 
ſays the noble hiſtorian) no conflux of men in obe- 
« dience to the proclamation; the arms and ammuni- 
tion were not yet come from York; and a general 
© ſadneſs covered the whole town.” In the enſuing 
night, the ſtandard was blown down by the wind; and 
ſuperſtitious perſons were inclined to conſider this acci« 
dent as ominous to the cauſe of Charles. Three days 
after this ceremony, he teſtified a deſire of preventing 
the bloody horrors of civil convulſions, by requeſting 
that the two houſes would authoriſe ſome commiſſion- 
h crs 
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ers to treat of an accommodation with an equal number 
of perſons deputed by him, Nothing, he ſaid, ſhould 
be refuſed on his part, which might ſecure the true re- 
ligion, law, and liberty, and perpetuare the enjoyment 
of the bleſſings of the conſtitution. If this propofal 
ſhould be rejected, he was conſcious of having © done 
16 his duty ſo amply, that God would abſolve him from 
cc the guilt of any of that blood which might be ſpilled.” 
His adverſaries declared, that they would not think of 
treating with him, till he ſhould have taken down his 
ſtandard, and recalled the proclamations in which he 
had branded them with the appellation of traitors. He 
promiſed to grant their demands, if they would make 
ſimilar compliances ; but they contemptuouſly rejected 
that condition *, 

Some remarks may here he expected on the general 
ſtate of the nation, and on the diſpoſitions of the dif- 
ferent parties, at the commencement of the civil war 
which we are now on the point of deſcribing. In 
point of opulence and abundance, it is generally allow- 


ed that the community greatly flouriſhed, Commerce, 


notwithſtanding occaſional reſtrictions, had conſider, 
ably increaſed fince the acceſſion of the Scottiſh line, 
Various improvements had been made in the mechanic 
arts; and thoſe of a more liberal nature were cultivat- 
ed with ſucceſs. Population, though inferior to what 
it has ſince been in this country, was far from being at 
2 low ebb; and this was a circumſtance of ſome im- 
portance, when contending factions were levying ar- 
mies. The impoſts to which the people had been ſub- 
jected, were by no means exorbitant; and, even in the 
long intermiſſion of parliaments, when Chartes had 
raiſed money in irregular modes, the public clamors 
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had been leſs excited by the magnitude, than by the A. 2 


illegality, of the demands. With regard to military ex- 
perience, the pacific reign of James, and the languor 
with which Charles had conducted his wars with Spain 
and France, had afforded few opportunities to the Eng- 
liſh of acquiring any extraordinary ſhare of {kill in that 


department. But, in intrepidity, they have never been 


deficient z and their courage, in the approaching con- 
teſt, was ſharpened by the infuſion of religious as well 
as political animoſity. 

Among the advocates of the royal cauſe, we may 
reckon the greater part of the nobility and opulent 
gentry, who conſidered it as their intereſt to ſupport 
the conſtitutional influence of monarchy, in oppoſition 
to republican encroachments and popular pretenſions. 
The clergy of the eſtabliſhed church were, in general, 
the friends of Charles, of whoſe attachment to their 
order they retained a grateful ſenſe. Many individuals 
of that denomination were alſo influenced, at this criſis, 
by the abſurd opinion of the divine right of monarchs, 
and of the impiety of reſiſting them on any occaſion. The 
inhabitants of the more diſtant counties, where faction 
had made leſs progreſs, profeſſed, for the moſt part, a 
deſire of ſupporting their ſovereign ; and perſons of 
moderate ſentiments, who regarded his conceſſions as 
ſutficient ſecurities for his future adherence to the con- 
ſtitution, wiſhed ſucceſs to his arms. Some of his moſt 
valuable friends were thoſe who had eagerly joined in 
the general demand for a redreſs of grievances, bnt 
who, when he had removed the chief grounds of com- 
plaint, refuſed to promote the ulterior aims of an aſ- 
piring party. 

The friends of the parliament were the major part 
of the community. The middling and lower claſſes 
yere diſpoſed to conſider the national liberties as hav- 
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ing a better chance of preſervation under the care of 
tic two houſes, and particularly of the commons, than 
under the wings of a monarch whoſe oppreſſions they 
had felt, and whoſe ſincerity they were taught by their 
repreſentatives to diſtruſt. The traders and manufac. 
turers, and moſt of the members of corporations, em- 
braced the parliamentary cauſe, in return for the gratifi- 
cations of reſtored privilege, and in the hope of deriving 
future benefits from the exertions of a patriotic aſ- 
ſembly. While the catholics, whoſe principles inclin- 
ed them to the ſupport of royalty, adhered to a prince 
who had treated them with lenity, the proteſtant diſ- 
ſenters, whoſe averſion to the church of England ren- 
dered them unwilling to ſupport a conſcientious pa- 
tron of that eſtabliſhment, adhered to an aſſembly 
from which they expected a greater indulgence to 
their religious tenets. Thoſe members of the two 
houſes who concurred in voting for the war, were not 
unanimous in every other reſpect. Many of them 
wiſhed only to enforce the king's ſubmiſſion to ſuch 
further limitations of his prerogative as might diſable 


him from revoking his conceſſions ; others aimed at 


the total ruin of monarchy ; and ſome ſought only an 
opportunity of aggrandiſing themſelves amidſt the con- 
fuſions of their country. Some were well affected to 


5 epiſcopacy; others wiſhed for it's ſubverſion, and for 


the eſtabliſhment of the preſbyterian ſyſtem, 

While the king remained at Nottingham, the earl 
of Efſex, general of the army of his opponents, ar- 
rived at Northampton; and, as the forces which he 
there muſtered were greatly ſuperior to thoſe of Charles, 
both in number and completeneſs of equipment, he 
might, in all probability, have made himſelf maſter of 
the royal perſon, if he had rapidly advanced on the 


enemy, But he. was unwilling to act as the aggreſſor, 
2 | | - 
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or to offer violence to his ſovereign, till he had received 
particular inſtructions from the parliament. Before 
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theſe were ſent to the earl, the king had marched in- 


to Shropſhire with an augmented force; and, at Wel- 
lingron, he took a ſurvey of his army, which then 
amounted to between 7 and 8,000 men. Here his 
military orders were read; and, after a ſhort exhor- 
tation to his ſoldiers, he made a ſolemn proteſtation, 
expreſſive of his unalterable intention of maintaining 
the eſtabliſhed religion, of governing by the known 
laws of the land, of preſerving the liberty and pro- 
perty of the ſubject with the ſame care with which he 
would defend his own rights, of ſupporting the juſt 
privileges and. freedom of the two houſes, and of ob- 
ſcrving inviolably, in cafe of the moſt triumphant ſue- 
ceſs over his adyerſaries, the acts to which he had 
aſſented ſince the commencement of this parliament. 
But, if any incidental deviations from the ſtrictneſs of 
law ſhould occur amidſt the diſtractions of inteſtine 
hoſtility, he hoped that fuch irregularities would be 
excuſed as the offspring of neceſſity, or imputed to the 
real authors of the war, not to him who had ſo ſtudi- 
ouſly labored for the preſervation of peace. If he ſhould 
fail in any of his promiſes, he declared that he ſhould 
expect no aid or relief from any man, or protection 
« from Heaven ;” but, while he ſhould adhere to his 
avowed reſolutions, he confidently hoped for “ the 
© bleſſing of God, and the cheerful aſſiſtance of all 
good men.” This proteſtation, as it tended to the 
overthrow of the calumnies diſſeminated by the oppoſite 
party, had a good effect in promoting the royal inte- 
reſts *?, 

After the king's ſpeech and proteſtation had been 
printed and diſperſed, the harangue with which the 
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earl of Eſſex opened the campaign was publiſhed. Be- 
ſides a ſeries of inſtructions to his men, it contained a 
ſolemn declaration, importing that he would “ under- 
ce take nothing but what ſhould tend to the advance- 


cc ment of the true proteſtant religion the ſecuring of 
« his majeſty's perſon, the maintenance bf the juſt 


ce privileges of parliament, and the liberty and property 


« of the ſubject . -& 

Charles having fixed his head-quarters af Shrewl. 
bury, whence he made excurſions into Cheſhire and 
North-Wales, to promote the enliſtment of forces in 
his behalf, a partial engagement happened, which gare 
ſpirits to the royal party. Rupert and Maurice, the 
younger brothers of the prince Palatine, had lately re- 
paired to England to afliſt their uncle againſt his mal- 
content ſubjects; and the former, being appointed 
general of the cavalry, was ſoon furniſhed with an op- 
portunity of exerting that courage and aCtivity by 
which he was ſo highly diſtinguiſhed. Being ordered 
by the king to endeavour to prevent Wotceſter from 
falling under the power of the parliament, he haſten- 
ed thither with a body of horſe, and, near Powick, 
furioufly engaged a detachment of cavalry, command: 
ed by colonel Sandys. Both fides fought with ſpirit; 
but the royaliſts gained the advantage, and put their 
antagoniſts to a diſorderly retreat. The colonel was 
mortally wounded, and ſeveral of his officers were 
lain on the ſpot ; nor was the action bloodleſs on the 
part of the victors. On the approach of the earl of 
Eſſex with the grand army of the parliament, Rupert 
retired to Shrewſbury, finding it impracticable to de- 
fend Worceſter, of which the earl now took poſſe 
fion “. | 
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Eſſex, having received his inſtructions (by which he 
was directed to © uſe his utmoſt endeavours, by battle 
« or otherwiſe, to reſcue his majeſty's perſon out of 
« the hands of thoſe deſperate men who were now 


about him”), waited for an opportunity of putting 


them in execution. Hearing that the king had begun 
his march to the ſouthward, the earl reſolved to attend 
his motions. When the former had reached the bor- 
ders of Oxfordſhire, and had given orders to a part of 
his army to attempt the reduction of Banbury, he re- 
ceived information of the proximity of the parliament- 
ary forces. Being deſirous of an engagement, he 
commanded his whole army to march to Edge-hill, 
near which, at the town of Keynton, his enemies were 
poſted. Eſſex had no ſooner learned the approach of 
the royaliſts, than he drew up his men in array of 
battle. The cavalry commenced the conflict. When 
the king's right wing, conducted by prince Rupert, 
adyanced to attack the left wing of the foe, command- 
ed by a Scot named Ramſay, Sir Faithful Forteſcue, 
captain of a troop of horſe, deſerted with all his men 
to the king's ſide, and joined the prince in the charge. 
The impetuoſity of the aſſault, co-operating with the 
terror ariling from the deſertion, put Ramſay's wing 
to a precipitate flight. At the ſame time, the king's 
left wing, led on by Wilmot, made a ſucceſsful at- 
tack on the right wing of the enemy, and, elate with 
this advantage, commenced an ipconſiderate purſuit, 
in which Sir John Byron, with the corps de reſerve, ea- 
gerly joined. The defeat of the earl's two wings of 
horſe ſtruck ſuch conſternation into ſome of his bodies 
of infantry, that they retired from the field ; but the 
reſt of his army, animated by his example, bravely diſ- 
puted the honor of the day. The earl of Lindſey, who, 
having acquired military experience on the continent, 


had 
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had been elevated to the rank of general of the royal 
army, combated on foot with great gallantry ; and it is 
probable that the king's central body would have ulti- 


* mately prevailed, had not the reſerve of the hoſtile ca- 


valry, commanded by Sir William Balfour, co-operated 
ſo vigorouſly with the foot, that the royaliſts were at 
length thrown into confuſion. In the heat of the en- 
gagement, Lindſey was wounded and made priſoner ; 
and his ſon, lord Willoughby, alſo became a captive. 
The royal ſtandard was taken; but it was recovered 
by captain Smith, who, aſſuming the parliamentary 
colors, took it out of the hands of the ſecretary of the 
earl of Eſſex. A part of the king's infantry ſtill main- 
tained the fight, when prince Rupert returned from 
the purſuit of the left wing. Balfour then drew back; 
and, as it was now the cloſe of day (for the battle 
did not commence till the third hour of the afternoon), 
both armies thought proper to deſiſt from the conflict. 
They remained near each other during the night ; and 
each ſide claimed the _—_ of which neither had 


reaſon to boaſt **. 
The calculations of the number of each army, and 


of the loſs ſuſtained on this occaſion, greatly differ; 


but there are ſufficient grounds for concluding, that 
the royaliſts were inferior in force, and that the ſlaugh- 
ter was nearly equal. By the moſt probable accounts, 
the king had about 12,000 men with him, and the earl 
of Eſſex above 15,000; and, while ſome writers have 
ſtated the aggregate loſs at 5 or 6,000 men, and others 
at leſs than 1000, we may more juſtly ſuppoſe that it 
amounted to about 3000. Beſides the earl of Lindley, 
who died of a wound in his thigh, the principal per- 
ſons who fell on the king's fide were the lord d' Au- 
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{ain on the other ſide, the moſt conſiderable were lord 
St, John and colonel Charles Eſſex. 

So long a period had elapſed from the laſt effuſion 
of blood in England, in the horrors of civil war, that 
this battle ſtruck a general conſternation through the 
realm. It had been the opinion of many, that, not- 
withſtanding the preparations of both parties for hoſti- 
lity, a mutual dread of actual collifion would have 
produced ſuch a repugnance to the real commencement 
of an unnatural war, as to diſpoſe both the king and 
the parliament to a relaxation of their reſpeCtive de- 
minds. But the ſtrong reſentments of the contending 
lactions, and their reciprocal deſire of triumph, ſoon 


diſſipated the apprehenſions of each, and ſtimulated 


them to a proſecution of their ſanguinary career. 

To the numerous declarations which had been pub- 
liſhed in this memorable year, the king now added an- 
other for the juſtification of his conduct, and the re- 
futation of the calumnies thrown out againſt him by 
his opponents; and the parliament ſent forth a long 
and acrimonious reply **. That aſſembly, before the 
battle of Edge-hill, had voted a petition to the king, 
urging him to diſband his forces, return to the metro- 
polis, and attend to the ſuggeſtions of his legiſlative 
ſubjects; but, as he intimated that he would not re- 
ceive it unleſs it ſhould be preſented by perſons whom 
he had not accuſed of treaſon by name, this petition 
was never delivered. Charles, having reduced Ban- 
bury after the engagement, proceeded to Oxford, 
where he received contributions from the univerſity ; 
then marching to Reading, from which the parliamentary 
garriſon had haſtily retired at the approach of a party 
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of his horſe, he ſtruck ſuch an alarm into the two 
houſes, that they appointed a committee to treat of an 
accommodation; but, when he objected to one of the 
delegates named by them, they were piqued at the ex- 
ception, and deputed ſome of their members to inform 
their friends in the city, that, though they were per- 
ſectly willing to heal the diſtractions of the realm, his 
majeſty had teſtified a ſtrong reluctance to a treaty, 
In anſwer to a petition which they ſoon after preſent- 
ed, he declared that he would cheerfully receive their 
propoſals ; but, before theſe were communicated to 
him, an action happened at Brentford, which pro- 
duced a diſcontinuance of pacific offers. On the re- 
ceipt of the king's anſwer, they had diſpatched a letter 
to him, requeſting that he would give orders for a ceſ- 
ſation of hoſtilities z but, when the meſſenger arrived at 
Brentford, he found the two parties engaged in conflict. 


The earl of Eſſex, who had been directed to bring his 


army to the vicinity of London, and had been compli. 
mented by his employers with a vote of thanks and a 
preſent of 5000 pounds for his ſervices at Edge-hill, 
had ſent detachments to Windſor, Kingſton, Acton, 
and Brentford ; and Charles, conſidering theſe motions 
of the enemy as deſigned for taking advantage of him, 
liſtened to the counſel of prince Rupert, who encou- 
raged him to diſlodge the parliamentarians from the 


laſt ſtation, After an obſtinate reſiſtance from the 
defendants, the royaliſts forced the works, ruſhed in- 


to the town, -and gained complete poſſeſſion of it. Of 
the vanquiſhed party, a conſiderable number loſt their 
Hves, and many priſoners were taken, all of whom the 
king diſmiſſed (except ſuch as conſented to enliſt in his 
army), after they had ſworn that they would never 


bear arms againſt him in future; an oath which moſt 
of 


h 
of them violated, at the inſtigation of the fanatical 
caſuiſts of their party *7. 

The king's conduct at Brentford was branded by his 
adverſaries with the ſtigma of treachery ; and though 
he vindicated himſelf from the aſperſion, by affirming 
that his willingneſs to treat did not imply an imme- 
diate ſuſpenſion of arms, and that it was unreaſonable 
to expect him to be paſſive while the neighbouring 
poſts were ſeiſed by the enemy, the imputation was, 
in ſome meaſure, prejudicial to his intereſts. To de- 
ter him from approaching the city, which, it was ſaid, 
he intended to plunder, the fortifications were repair- 
ed, new works erected, and freſh troops levied ; and 
the earl of Eſſex reviewed, on I urnham-green, a weil- 


appointed army of about 24,000 men. Charles now 


found it expedient to retreat; and, having returned to 
Reading, where he ſuperintended the improvement of 
the fortifications, he proceeded to Oxford for the pur- 
poſe of winter reſidence **. _ 

The contending parties employed the winter in 
preparations for another campaign. During that ſeaſon, 
overtures of peace were renewed ; but, the propoſitions 
of the parliament were too exorbitant, and too repug- 
nant to the king's rights, to be accepted by him. After 
various conferences at Oxford between the parliamen- 


| tary commiſſioners and Charles, with whom alone 


they were ordered to treat, the incompatibility of the 
claims of one party with thoſe of the other rendered 
the treaty nugatorv *?, 

Beſides the military exploits which we have recount- 
ed, others occurred in different parts of the realm, 
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during the firſt campaign. Of theſe incidents, the 
chief were the following : the reduCtion of Portſmouth 
by Sir William Waller, one of the parliamentary gene. 
rals; the capture. of Marlborough, for the king, by 


lord Digby ; the ſurrender of Wincheſter and Chi. 


Jan. 19. 


Feb. 2. 


cheſter to the forces of the parliament ; the ſucceſs of 
the earl of Newcaſtle, an active and powerful royaliſt, 
over lord Fairfax in Yorkſhire ; and the retreat of the 
marquis of Hertford, in the weſt, before the earl of 
Bedford, general of the horſe for the two houſes 

Before the grand armies opened the ſecond cam- 
paign, a battle was fought on Braddock down (near 
Leſkard) between a body of Corniſh troops, command- 
ed by Sir Ralph Hopton, and a ſuperior force under 
Ruthven, governor of Plymouth for the parliament, 
The royaliſts, on this occaſion, combated with ſuch 
vigor and intrepidity, that they ſoon put the enemy 
to a total rout, and took above a thouſand priſoners. 
Having purſued Ruthven to Saltaſh, Hopton eaſily 
diſlodged him from that town; and drove him out 
of Cornwall, which was now wholly in the king's 
power“. 

The marquis of Hertford, having levied ſome troops 


in Wales, brought them into Oxfordſhire ; but, find- 


ing his quarters ſtraitened by the ſtrong garriſon of 
Cirenceſter, he requeſted the king to furniſh him with 
aſſiſtance towards the reduction of that town, Prince 
Rupert, and his brother Maurice, were ordered by 
Charles to co-operate with the marquis; and the place 
was taken by ſtorm. This advantage was counter-ba- 
lanced by the ill ſucceſs of lord Herbert, who had en- 
gaged to reduce Gloceſter ; but his forces, at a time 


| when he was abſent, were ſurpriſed by Sir Willam 
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Waller, and many of them were ſlain, while the reſt 
were made priſoners, except a few who eſcaped by 
fight. Waller then, with little difficulty, captured 
ſeveral towns in the ſhires of Monmouth and Here- 
foods * ſtruck the royaliſts ; in thoſe parts with diſ- 
may ** 

In Pg ſpring of this year, the rage of war proved 
fatal to ſeveral perſons of diſtinction on both ſides, 
particularly to the earls of Denbigh and Northampton, 
and lord Broke. The laſt-mentioned peer, who was 
an active and able partiſan of the parliament, had taken 
the city of Lichfield, and was employed in the ſiege of 


the Cloſe, when he received a ſhot in the eye, which 


entered his brain. His death was greatly lamented by 
his party; and his ſoldiers, enraged at the loſs of their 
leader, continued their operations with redoubled fury, 
ſo that the Cloſe was ſoon ſurrendered, though that 
and the city were recoyered in the following month by 
prince Rupert, The earl of Northampton had led 
ſome forces from Banbury to drive the parliamenta- 
rians out of Staffardſhire z and he repulſed Sir John 
Gell, who had inveſted Stafford; but, Gel} being re- 
inforced, a battle enſued on Hopton-heath between 
him and the earl, in which the latter was ſlain, though 
his men had the advantage in other reſpe&s, He was 
a man of great courage, honor, and loyalty. The king 
was ſoon aſter deprived of the ſervices of the gallant 
earl of Denbigh, who, acting as a volunteer under 
Rupert, was mortally wounded when the prince re- 
duced Birmingham *?, N 

The firſt exploit of the earl of Efſex in this campaign 
was the capture of Reading, Having inveſted that 
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town with an army of near 20,000 men, he conducted 
the fiege with ſpirit ; and prevented the garriſon from 
being relieved by the king, one of whoſe detachment 
he repulſed with great ſlaughter, The place being 
ſurrendered by colonel Fielding after a ſhort ſiege, he 
was accuſed of treachery, tried by a court-martial, 
and condemned to death; but his ſovereign indulged 


him with a pardon ““. 


During the fiege of Reading, Sir Ralph Hopton had 
two ſkirmiſhes with the parliamentarians in the weſt, 
Major-general Chudleigh, having attacked him near 
Launceſton, was repulſed with loſs ; but, in another 
action, Sir Ralph met with leſs ſucceſs. Theſe petty 
engagements were ſucceeded by a more important 
conflict. The earl of Stamford, entering Cornwall with 


a reſpectable army, detached a part of it to ſurpriſe 
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the high ſheriff and other royaliſts at Bodmin. Hop- 
ton took this opportunity of attacking the earl's camp 


near Stratton; and, though the enemy had a conſi- 


derable ſuperiority of number, he obtained, by the 
vig-cous exertions of his followers, a complete victory. 
Of the earl's forces, 300 were ſlain, and 1700 were 
made priſoners. For this and other ſervices, Sir Ralph 
was promoted by the king to the dignity of a peer“. 
After the reduction of Reading, Eſſex remained 
there for ſome weeks in a ſtate of inaCtivity. The 
fatigues of the ſiege, and a ſucceſſion of inclement 
weather, had given riſe to diſeaſes, which carried off 
many of his ſoldiers, and left others in a very weak 
condition. The want of money was ancther obſtruc- 
tion to his progreſs; for it produced ſuch general cla- 
mors among his men, that he was alarmed with the 
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apprehenſions of a dangerous mutiny. Having found 
means, however, by occaſional ſupplies, to allay their 


diſcontent, he advanced to "Thame, in Oxfordſhire, 


more with a view of repreſſing the incurſions of the 
enemy, than of employing his diminiſhed and en- 
feebled army in offenſive operations. While he con- 
tinued in this neighbourhood, an engagement took 
place in Chalgrave field, which was diſtinguiſhed by 
the fall of one of the leaders of his party. Prince 
Rupert, in conſequence of information which he re- 
ceived from colonel Urry, who had deſerted the ſer- 
vice of the parliament, beat up ſome of the earl's 
quarters with great ſucceſs. The alarm having reach- 
ed the general, he ſent out a detachment to engage the 
prince, and prepared to follow in perſon with a more 
numerous body. Rupert was retiring with his ſpoils, 


when he diſcerned the approach of the hoſtile cavalry. 


A briſk engagement enſued, in which the impetuoſity 


of the prince prevailed. The parliamentarians were 


repulſed, and precipitately fled **. The royaliſts pur- 
ſued them till the earl appeared ; and then the prince 
made a ſafe retreat to Oxford. Hampden was preſent 
in the action, and fought with diſtinguiſhed courage 
but, being wounded in the ſhoulder, rode out of the 
field, and died a few days afterwards, to the extraor- 
dinary regret of the democratic party, who admired 
his abilities, reſpected him for his public and private 
virtues, and applauded his ardent zeal in the defence 
of popular privileges ; while the royaliſts, on the other 
hand, were pleaſed at the removal of one whom they 
conſidered as a formidable enemy, and whoſe conduct 
they imputed to the ſpirit of faction, and to an in- 
ordinate ambition, rather than to the pure ſuggeſtions 
of unbiaſſed patriotiſm. 
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Amidſt theſe ſcenes of hoſtility, the lords and com- 


mons were employed in inveſtigating the particulars of 
a project which had been formed by Edmund Waller, 
the poct, and two citizens of London, named Tomkins 
and Chaloner. A ftrong deſire of peace, and a deteſ- 
tation of the oppreſſions that were exerciſed by the 
two houſes where-ever their power extended, prompt- 
ed theſe three individuals to deviſe the means of check. 
ing their arbitrary career, and diſpoſing them, by a 
refuſal of contributions, to liſten to reaſonable terms 
of accommodation with the king. That their plan ex- 
tended further, is ſtrongly aſſerted. It is ſaid that they 
endeavoured to unite the friends of Charles in a con- 


ſpiracy for ſeiſing Pym and other leaders of oppo- 


ſition, ſecuring the Tower and all the forts and ma- 
gazines in London, and introducing the royal army 
for the deſtruction of the parliamentary party, From 
the great difficulty of executing ſuch a ſcheme, in a 
city ſo devoted to the parliament, it is improbable that 
the plan of Waller and his affociates reached to that 
extent; and we may conclude that the popular party, 
according to their uſual practice, exaggerated the 
horrors of the conſpiracy. The diſcovery of a com- 
miſſion, by which the king had authoriſed Sir Nicholas 
Criſpe and other Londoners to levy forces for his ſer- 
vice, and take every apportunity of haraſſing his 
enemies in the city and it's environs, furniſhed a pre- 
tence for blending this confederacy with the deſign of 
Waller. Pym having gained ſome intelligence of the 
affair, and communicated it to both houſes, Waller and 
his two friends, and others who were concerned in 
the ſcheme, were apprehended without delay. The 
detection of this plot produced an order for a general 
thanks-giving, and alſo a vow or covenant, expreſſ- 
ing a deteſtation of the late wicked and treacherous 

deſign, 


n 


deſign, juſtifying the war as defenſive on the part of the 
two houſes, and promiſing to oppoſe the king while he 
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ſhould continue in arms, and grant his protection to 


the papiſts and other malignants by whom he was 
miſled. With regard to the conſpirators, it was re- 
ſolved that they ſhould be tried by a court-martial. 
Tomkins and Chaloner were condemned to death, and 
were ſoon after hanged before their own doors. 
Waller, having ſoothed his proſecutors by a pathetic 
ſpeech, and by a diſcloſure of whatever he knew, was 
ſuffered to eſcape with life ; but he loſt his ſeat in the 
houſe, was detained in priſon for a twelvemonth, and 
compelled to pay a heavy fine. 

The army of the earl of Eſſex being ſtill haraſſed by 
diſeaſe, Sir William Waller was the principal actor againſt 
the king's adherents in this campaign. Being ordered 
to provide for the defence of the weſt, he recruited his 
force at Briſtol and the neighbouring diſtricts; and, be- 
ing further ſtrengthened by a ſelect regiment of caval- 
ry, commanded by Sir Arthur Haſelrig, he prepared to 
ſtop the progreſs of the enemy. Hopton having been 
joined, after his victory at Stratton, by prince Mau- 
rice and the marquis of Hertford, the united royaliſts 
nearly amounted to 7000 men. Marching to the vici- 


nity of Bath, they were prompted, by the ardor of 


their courage, to attack Waller at Lanſdown, notwith- 
ſtanding the advantage of his ſituation, poſted as his 
men were on a hill, the brow of which he had forti- 
hed with breaſt-works. Sir Bevil Grenville, with a 
gallant party, aſcended the eminence, and, in ſpite of 
erery difficulty, reached the brow, where he was ſlain 
with many of his officers. After an obſtinate conflict 
in different parts of the hill, the parliamentarians were 
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driven from the breaſt-works ; but Waller, retiring 
behind a ſtone wall, kept up, for ſome time, a dif. 


charge of cannon, which his antagoniſts merely an- 


ſwered, being too fatigued to be inclined to the re- 
newal of a cloſer engagement. In the night, Sir Wil 
liam retreated to Bath, where he propagated the report 
of his victory, which, however, was ſtrongly claimed 
by the other fide. Each party ſuſtained a nearly equal 
loſs. The death of Sir Bevil Grenville occaſioned 
much lamentation, as he was diſtinguiſhed both by 
the heroic and the milder virtues. In the enſuing morn- 
ing, the exploſion of ſome powder maimed and de- 


ſtroyed many of the royaliſts, and dangerouſly 


hurt the brave Hopton. As this warrior was the life 
of the king's party in the weſt, his temporary diſabi- 
lity diſcouraged his companions, and elevated the hopes 
of Waller, who, truſting alſo to the ſcarcity of am- 
munition in the hoſtile army (which now bent it's 


courſe towards Oxford, with a view of forming a 


junction with Charles), infeſted the rear with frequent 
ſkirmiſhes. When the royaliſts had reached the De- 
viſes, prince Maurice and the marquis of Hertford re- 
tired, with the greater part of the cavalry, to Oxford; 


and Waller beſieged the remainder of the army, in full 


confidence of obtaining a ſpeedy ſurrender. Hearing 
of the diſtreſs of his adherents, the king ſent a reinforce- 
ment commanded by lord Wilmot, with whom prince 
Maurice returned as a volunteer. Sir William, quit- 
ting his ſtation before rhe Deviſes, drew up his forces 
on Roundway-down, and attacked the very inferior 
force of Wilmot, conſiſting only of about 1500 horſe. 
Haſelrig, with his body of horſe (called, from the 
completeneſs of their armour, © the regiment of lob- 
ſters”), began the aſſault. He was ſo warmly received 


by the ill-armed cavalry of Wilmot, that he was com- 


pelled 


yp Y 


— 
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pelled to retreat; then rallying, and renewing the 
charge, he was ſeverely wounded, and his regiment, 
though deemed invincible by his party, ſuffered a total 
rout. The reſt of Waller's horſe were likewiſe de- 
feated ; and his infantry, being fiercely aſſaulted by 
Wilmot's cavalry, as well as by the men who had been 
beſieged in the Deviſes, were put to flight after a ſhort 
reſiſtance. Above 600 of the vanquiſhed were ſlain, 
and 960 were made priſoners; and a conſiderable 
quantity of arms and ammunition fell into the hands 
of the victors. 

On the ſame day which was diſtinguiſhed by this 
remarkable action, Charles met his queen at Edge-hill, 
who brought him a reinforcement both of horſe and 
foot. She had ſailed from Holland, near the cloſe of 


the winter, with a ſupply of military ſtores, and had 
| landed in Yorkſhire, where ſhe had continued ſome 


months, animating the provincials to the ſupport of the 
royal cauſe. During .her reſidence at York, the earl 
of Newcaſtle had defeated lord Fairfax at Bramham- 
moor in that county and, though the latter and his 
ſon Sir Thomas had occaſionally gained ſome advan- 
tages, particularly at Wakefield, the ſuperior influence 
and reſources of the earl had ſecured the greater part 
of that extenſive province in the king's intereſt. After 


the queen's advance to the ſouthward, the earl en- 


gaged lord Fairfax at Adderton-heath ; and, having 
totally routed that nobleman, he reduced Bradford, 
Leeds, and Halifax ; then paſſing into the ſhire of 
Lincoln, he recovered Gainſborough, near which town 
Oliver Cromwell, then a colonel in the ſervice of the 
two houſes, had lately put to flight a body of the earl's 
forces, commanded by Charles Cavendiſh (brother of 
the earl of Devonſhire), who fell in the action. 
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The defeat of Waller, and the inactivity of the earl 
of Eſſex, encouraged the king to attempt the reduction 
of Briſtol, the garriſon of which had been greatly 
weakened by the late draughts. Prince Rupert, there- 
fore, appeared with an army on the Gloceſterſhire ſide 
of that city, and Maurice with another on the Somer- 
ſetſhire ſide. The royaliſts, on the ſame day, found 
means to gain poſſeſſion of all the veſſels in King-road, 
fome of which were richly laden with the property of 
many of the chief citizens, who, apprehenſive of a 


ſiege, had ſhipped off their moſt valuable effects for 


London. A council of war being called, to determine 
whether the place ſhould be attempted by gradual ap- 
proach or by ſtorm, prince Rupert, urged by the im- 
petuoſity of his temper, ſtrongly recommended the lat- 
ter mode, to which the principal officers of both armies 
at length agreed. The troops of prince Maurice al- 
ſaulted the town, in three places, with great intrepi- 
dity; but they were repulſed with conſiderable loſs. 
Rupert's army had better ſucceſs, being enabled, by a 
vigorous aſſault, to gain the ſuburbs. But the moſt 
difficult part of the enterpriſe was yet unachieved; and 
the loſs already ſuſtained, amounting, at leaſt, to 500 
men, excluſive of many excellent oſſicers, gave much 
diſcouragement to the royaliſts. The puſillanimity, 
however, of the governor (Nathaniel Fiennes, ſecond 
ſon of lord Say and Sele), diſſipated the dejection of 
the beſiegers. Intimidated by the courage which they 
had evinced in the aſſault, he offered to capitulate; and 
the articles were quickly adjuſted. It was agreed, that 
the governor, and all the officers of the garriſon, ſhould 
retire with full arms and baggage ; that the common 
troopers ſhould only take their horſes and their ſwords; 
that the infantry ſhould depart wholly unarmed ; that, 


they ſhould not be haraſſed in their retreat till the ex- 
I | piration 
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piration of three days; that all their cannon, ammuni- = D. 
tion, and colors, ſhould be left; that the priſoners in vo 
the town ſhould be delivered up; and that the inhabi- 

tants ſhould not be plundered or injured, whether they 

ſhould think proper to continue in the place, or to depart 

from it. Fiennes was tried and condemned by a court- 
martial for his precipitate ſurrender of ſo important a 
town; but, as he had been a very uſeful aſſiſtant in the 
lower houſe to the popular chiefs, while his father ably 
ſupported their cauſe among the peers, his life was 
ſpared *?. 
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Charles engages the earl of Eſſex at Newbury, — A bo- 
lemn covenant is embraced by all the mal-contents in the 
three kingdoms. — The king agrees to a truce with the 
Iriſh rebels.-The Scots enter England in arms, as 
auxiliaries to the parliament. —The royaliſts are de- 
feated at Marſton-moor. Other battles are fought at 
Alresford, Cropredy-bridge, and Newbury. — A fruit- 
leſs treaty is commenced at Uxbridge. — Archbiſhop 
Laud is beheaded. —The king loſes the battle of 
Naſeby ;—aftcr which his affairs rapidly decline.— 

He ſurrenders himſelf to the Scottiſh forces at Neu- 
ar —and, by them, he is ſold to the Engliſh parlia- 
ment. 


— — Tn E king's affairs were now, to all appearance, in 
ſo flouriſhing a poſture, that his friends confidently - 
expected his ſpeedy re-eſtabliſhment. The principal 
army of the parliament, by a continuation of diſeaſe, 
by the want of regular ſupplies, and by the inclination 
of the earl of Efſex for peace, remained, on the defen- 
five, in a ſtate of liſtleſs ſupineneſs, ill adapted for 
thoſe vigorous operations which were requiſite for 
checking the progreſs of the royal arms. The forces 
of Sir William Waller were broken and diſperſed ; lord 
Fairfax was unable to keep the field in the north, againſt 
the victorious earl of Newcaſtle ; and the ſecond city 
in the kingdom was reduced to obedience. In the 

| metropolis, though the majority of the inhabitants ſtill 
ſupported the cauſe of the parliament, the royal party 
began to gain ground. The aſſeſſments to which the 


citizens were ſubjected gave ſuch diſguſt ro many 
| even 
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for a ſpeedy accommodation with Charles. Many of 
the peers as well as commons who had hitherto abetted 
the ſchemes of the demagogues, were now inclined to 
ſuſpect the latter of aiming at the total ruin of the 
monarchy z and, being deſirous of preventing fo groſs 
a violation of the conſtitution, they exerted their en- 


deavours for procuring a reconciliation with the king. 


Theſe circumſtances render it probable, that, if 
Charles, amidſt the conſternation which his recent ſuc- 
ceſs had produced among his enemies, had boldly 
marched to the gates of London, the diviſions which 
prevailed would have ſo far weakened the efforts of the 
defenders, as to have facilitated the reduction of a city 
which was imperfectly fortified, and in which he had 
a conſiderable number of friends; or, without attempt- 
ing to beſiege it, his offer of reaſonable terms of ac- 
commodation might have been accepted in ſuch a con- 
junQture, and the national convulſions might have 
been quickly terminated. But, by the advice of Cole- 
peper, chancellor of the exchequer, and of others who 
were of opinion that an attempt ſhould firſt be made 


on Gloceſter, he was induced to form the ſiege of that 
city, the conqueſt of which they repreſented not only 


as a work that might be eaſily achieved, but alſo of 
great importance, tending to the ſecurity of his adhe- 
rents in Wales and in the weſt of England, and neceſ- 
ſary for his full command of the Severn. By this re- 
ſolution, he loſt an opportunity which ſeemed highly 
favorable for the termination of the war. 

The king's late ſucceſs was followed by a declara- 
tion, aſſuring his ſubjects of his invariable intention of 
adhering to every promiſe which he had made for the 
preſervation of their liberties ; warning them of the 
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cc malice and cunning of thoſe ſtate impoſtors, who, 
cc under pretence of reformation, would introduce 
« whatever was monſtrous and unnatural both in re- 
cc ligion and policy ;”” and urging them not to ſubmit 
to that ſlavery which, they had reaſca to expect, would 
be entailed on them by perſon's who had already been 
guilty of © prodigious acts of oppreſſion and tyranny,” 
This declaration had ſome effect on the minds of the 
people; and it ſtrengthened that inclination for peace 
which many members of both houſes had lately teſti. 
fied. The peers now voted ſome propoſitions, as the 
foundation of a treaty; and the commons, after very 
warm debates, agreed to take them into conſideration, 
But, by the intrigues of the factious leaders, a great 
clamor was raiſed in the city againſt pacific meaſures; 
and the corporation preſented a petition to the lower 
houſe, praying for the continuance of the war. The 
ſubje being then reſumed by the houſe, the propoſi- 
tions were rejected by the ſmall majority of ſeven. 

Diſguſted at the rejection of the overtures of peace, 
ſome of the peers, particularly the earls of Bedford, 
Holland, and Clare, quitted the parliamentary party; 
and many of the commons followed their example. 
But the three earls, not being treated with the height 
of favor which they expected, returned to the parlia- 


1. A petition for peace was preſented to the commons, at this time, 
by many of the female inhabitants of London and Weſtminſter; and, 
as they crowded the avenues to the number of 5000, and aſſailed the 
members with clamorous importunities, the guards at length fired on 
them, and ſeven lives were loſt. Some of them, in the ſtyle, but 
without the actual ſerocity, of the modern French women (ſince the 
revolution of 1789), cried, © Give us thoſe traitors who are againſt 


peace, that we may tear them to pieces. Give us that dog Pym.” 


This great object of their reſentment, who had ſo long influenced the 
parliamentary deliberations, died in December following. Ruſoworth- 
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ment after a ſhort abſence, during which, however, they 
took part in the field of battle againſt their late friends. 
The earl of Eſſex had been ſolicited to grant the pro- 
tection of his army to the advocates of peace, and to 
concur with them in their endeavours for conſtraining 
the violent party to enter into their views: but he con- 
Gidered ſuch conduct towards his employers as a breach 
of truſt, and therefore refuſed his conſent ?. 

The two houſes now applied themſelves with great 
diligence to the taſk of raiſing men and money for the 
general proſecution of the war, and providing for the 
particular defence of the capital, round which an en- 
trenchment was now completed by the perſevering 
labor of a multitude of perſons of all ranks. The king, 
in the mean time, was occupied in beſieging Gloceſ- 
ter; and prince Maurice, at the head of another army, 
oppoſed the parliamentarians in the ſhires of Dorſet 
and Devon. Colonel Maſſey, an officer of merit, was 
then governor of Gloceſter; and it was his firm reſo- 
lution not to imitate the daſtardly conduct of Fiennes, 


but to defend the place as long as the ability of reſiſt- 


ance ſhould remain. He haraſſed the beſiegers with 
repeated ſallies, in which fewer perſons were ſlain on 
his fide than on their part; he repaired, with the ut- 
moſt celerity, the breaches that were made in the 


walls; he ruined the works, and baffled the approaches, 


of the enemy. But, after the ſiege had continued above 
three weeks, the garriſon, being reduced to great exi- 
gency, deſpaired of preſerving the town without ſpeedy 
relief. The two houſes were as eager to ſend the de- 
fired ſuccour as their beſieged adherents could wiſh, 
To the volunteers who offered to recruit the army of 
the earl of Eſſex, diminiſhed by ſickneſs and deſertion, 
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many other men were added by the practice of impreſs- 
ing; and the general began his march towards Glo- 


ceſter with above 8000 foot and 4000 horſe; an army 


inferior to that of his adverſaries. After ſeveral ſkir- 
miſhes in his way with the royal cavalry, he arrived 


in the neighbourhood of that city; and Charles, un- 


willing to engage an army which the garriſon would 
aſſiſt during the conflict, immediately raiſed the 
ſiege. 2 

The earl entered the town amidſt the ſtrongeſt de- 
monſtrations of joy; and, having ſupplied the imme- 
diate wants of the garriſon, prepared for his return to 


London, which the king was deſirous of preventing. 


At Cirenceſter, Eſſex routed two regiments of horſe; 
but, in his march over Alborne chaſe, his rear ſuſtain- 
ed ſo impetuous an attack from prince Rupert, that 
great confuſion enſued, which, however, did vot pre- 
vent his men from rallying. A ſecond attack renewed 
their diſorder ; but they were again enabled, by the 
aſſiſtance of other bodies of the army, to recover them- 
ſelves 3. | 

When the earl approached Newbury, he found that 
the royaliſts had gained poſſeſhon of the place. He 
endeavoured to diſlodge them from a hill near the 


town; and, in this attempt, after an obſtinate ſtruggle, 
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he met with ſucceſs. The battle ſoon became gene- 
ral; and great valor was diſplayed on both ſides. The 
king's cavalry had, for the moſt part, the advantage; 
but the earl's infantry, particularly the Londoners 
firmly maintained their ground againſt the repeated at- 
tacks both of the horſe and foot . The conflict conti- 


nued from ſun-riſe till Tun-ſet, when the two armies 


exhauſted with fatigue, receded in good order from 
3. Ruſhworth, part iii. vol. ii. chap, xi.—Clarendon, book vi. 
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each other. As the royaliſts were unable to prevent 
the earl's return to the capital, which was his chief aim, 
the honor of the day ſeems to have been more juſtly 
due to him than to Charles. The loſs is variouſly re- 
ported ; being ſtated by writers of one party as much 
greater on the king's fide, and, by thoſe of the other, 
as far inferior; but we have reaſon to think that 2000 
men were lain in the aggregate. No perſons of emi- 
nence fell on the ſide of the parliamentarians; but the 
| king was deprived, by this battle, of the ſervices of 
many officers of reputation, and of three noblemen 
whoſe merit did honor to his cauſe 5. Theſe were, 
Lucius lord Falkland, ſecretary of ſtate, and the earls 
of Caernarvon and Sunderland. The two laſt were 
perſons of courage and integrity, and of elegant ac- 
compliſhments 3 but Falkland has been particularly 
celebrated as one of the moſt virtuous and dignified 
characters of that or any other age. From a pure re- 
gard to liberty, he had oppoſed every illegal exerciſe of 
power in the crown, and had ſtrenuouſly promoted a 
redreſs of grievances; but, ſatisſied with the conceſ- 


ſions of Charles, he had ſupported his cauſe againſt the 


violent meaſures of the democratic. party, and labored 
to effect ſuch an accommodation as might preſerve the 
dignity and conſtitutional power of the monarch, in 
concert with the legal rights of the people. His capa- 
city was ſtrong ; he excelled in literature and ſcience 
he was diſtinguiſhed by liberality, benevolence, fince- 
rity, modeſty, gratitude, and other virtues; his courage 
was indiſputable, and his honor untainted. In his 
temper he was inclined to be ſplenetic; but this was a 
trifling derogation from thoſe great and eſtimable qua- 
| lities which rendered him an ornament of ſociety. 


5. Id ibid, -Whitelocke, p. 70. 
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Charles now fetired with his diminiſhed army to 
Oxford, having loſt, by his injudicious attempt upon 
Gloceſter, an opportunity of cloſing the war by a ſpeedy 
approach to London, where his enemies; at that time, 


were ill prepared for his reception. Senſible of their 
danger, they had taken advantage of the king's unſea- 


ſonable delay, recruited their finances with great ex- 
pedition, accommodated their diſſenſions, put the city 
in a good poſture of defence, reinforced their army, and 
provided all the means of vigorous hoſtility ; ſo that 
the advance of the royaliſts to the metropolis would 
now have been inexpedient and dangerous. 

In the firſt year of the war, the parliament had made 
dyertures to the Scots ſor their aſſiſtance ; and, to al- 
lure them to acquieſcence, had given hopes of ſacri- 
ficing the epiſcopal eſtabliſhment in England at the 
ſhrine of preſbyterianiſm. The North-Britons, ani- 


mated with this proſpeCt of the extenſion of their fa- 


yorite ſyſtem, grateful for the favors which they had 
received from the ſouthern parliament, and apprehen- 
five that the king, in the event of his triumphing over 
his preſent foes, would take meaſures for the recovery 
of thoſe prerogatives which had been wreſted from him 


in Scotland, were, for the molt part, inclined to afford 


the requeſted aid. After a fruitleſs offer of mediation 
from thoſe Scots who had been appointed conſervators 
6f the peace lately concluded between the Britiſh king- 
doms, whoſe interpoſition Charles knew would be di- 
rected to the advantage of his adverſaries, the northern 


 mal-contents began to diſcloſe their intentions of tak- 


ing an active part in the convulſions with which Eng- 
land was now agitated. To ſanction their ſchemes, 
they wiſhed for the ſpeedy meeting of a parliament in 
their kingdom; but, as the next aſſembly of that kind 

: 5 | = had 


n 


had been fixed, by a late ſtatute, for the middle of the 
following year, unleſs the king ſhould think proper to 
convoke it ſooner, Charles rejected a requeſt which 
they made to him for that purpoſe, as he was unwilling 
to increaſe their power of injuring him. Diſappointed 
in this particular, they propoſed that the eſtates of the 
realm ſhould be called to a convention; and this mo- 
tion was adopted in-a meeting of the privy counſellors 
and the conſervators of the peace, Charles at firſt re- 


ſolved to prohibit this convention; but, on further 


conſideration, he conſented to the meaſure, on condi- 
tion that the aſſembly ſhould not paſs any yotes that, 
might tend to the recall of the Scottiſh forces from Ire- 
land, or to the enliſtment of a new army. But this 
reſtriction was as little regarded as the declarations 
which he iſſued with a view of vindicating his charac- 
ter and actions in the eyes of the Scots, and of divert- 
ing them from all thoughts of aſſiſting his Engliſh 
enemies. While the convention ſat, commiſſioners 
arrived at Edinburgh, from the parliament of England, 
to adjuſt the terms of the propoſed confederacy againſt 
the king. The chief manager in this buſineſs was Sir 
Henry Vane, junior, a man of- extraordinary abilities, 
A committee ſelected from the convention, as well as 
from the general aſſembly of the kirk, had ſeveral con- 
terences with the Engliſh deputies; and it was reſolved 
by both parties, that a covenant ſhould be framed for 
the union of all the friends of true religion and liberty 


in the kingdoms of England, Scotland, and Ireland. 


duch an inſtrument was immediately, prepared ; and, 
when it had received the aſſent of the convention and 
the general aſſembly, orders were iſſued by the former, 
in the king's name, directing all the Scots, between 
the ages of ſixteen and ſixty, to provide themſelves with 
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arms. The covenant being ſent to England, the two 
; houſes, after ſome debate, conſented to give it their 
ſanction; and, when they had ſubſcribed it, they com. 
manded the whole nation to ſwear to the obſervance of 
it“. It was embraced by all the mal-contents in Bri. 
tain; and many of the ſecret friends of the king and 
the church alſo agreed to it, that they might not ſubjed 
themſelves, by a refuſal, to ſuſpicion and to perſecu- 
tion. - The ſame engagement was impoſed in Ireland, 


notwithſtanding alle the endeavours of the marquis of 


Ormond and other royaliſts for preventing the recep- 
tion of it. In the treaty which was now concluded 
between the Engliſh parliament and the Scottiſh con- 
vention, it was ſtipulated, that 21,000 armed Scots 
ſhould march into England for the defence of the true 
religion and liberty againſt the“ papiſts and prelatical 
« faction; that, towards the maintenance of this 
army, the ſum of 30,000 pounds ſhould be paid month- 
ly by the former aſſembly; that, if this ſum ſhould not 
be paid at the time ſpecified, an intereſt of 8 per cent. 
ſhould be allowed for the delay; that, if further ſatiſ- 
faction ſhould be deemed neceſſary for the ſervices of 
the Scots, it ſhould be granted at the end of the war ; 
that 100,000 pounds ſhould be paid in advance, for the 
equipment of their army; and that no truce or peace 


6. It was entitled, © a ſolemn league and covenant for the reforma- 
« tion and defence of religion, the honor and happineſs of che king, 
« and the peace and ſafety of the three kingdoms of England, Scot- 
land, and Ireland.” The purport of it was, that the religion of the 
Scottiſh kirk ſhould be maintained; that the churches of England : and 
Ireland ſhould be reformed ; that popery and epiſcopacy ſhould be 
extirpated ; that the privileges of parliament, the liberties of the three 
kingdoms, and the juſt authority of the ſovereign, ſhould be carefulij 
preſerved ; that incendiaries and malignants ſhould be brought to 

ſtice ; and that the ſubſcribers ſhould zealouſly defend each other 
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aſſent of both kingdoms . 

While this ſtorm menaced him from the north, 
Charles prepared to meet it by ſeeking additional ſuc- 
tour. It occurred to his reflexion, that a truce with 
the rebels of Ireland would furniſh him with an oppor- 
tunity of procuring from that kingdom a ſupply of 
military ſtrength, which he might employ with ſucceſs 
in his Britiſh dominions. He was encouraged to this 
meaſure by the intelligence which he received from 
the marquis of Ormond, commander of his forces in 
Ireland, importing that the neceſſities of the army 
were ſo great, as to render a ſuſpenſion of hoſtilities 
highly expedient. Though the proteſtant troops had 
obtained ſeveral victories over the rebels, the latter 
were far ſrom being ſubdued; and the promiſe of all 
their eſtates, by an act of the Engliſh parliament, to 
thoſe who ſhould contribute in a pecuniary way to the 
ſuppreſſion of the revolt, inflamed them to a pertinaci- 
ous and deſperate reſiſtance. The diſtractions of the 
country, the ravages committed by the inſurgents, and 
the very flow tranſportation of ſupplies from England, 
had produced the miſeries of famine and nakedneſs, and 
conſequently great diſcontent, among the ſoldiers ; and 
it was the opinion of the lords juſtices and the privy 
council, as well as of the principal officers of the army, 


that a ceſſation of hoſtility was requiſite for preventing 


the utter deſolation of Ireland. Ormond being autho- 
riſed by Charles to conclude an armiſtice with the re- 
bels, the council of Kilkenny, to whoſe direCtion they 
had committed their affairs, appointed deputies to treat 
with him; and it was agreed that there ſhould be an 


» 
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entire ceſſation of war for one year, and that they 
ſhould pay 30, 800 pounds for the king's uſe *. | 

Preparations were now made for tranſporting to 
Britain a part of the army which had ſerved againſt the 
rebels; a circumſtance which ſo diſpleaſed the popular 
party in England, that great clamors were raiſed againſt 


the ceflation, and a declaration was publiſhed by the 


two houſes, condemning the meaſure as a ſacrifice of 
the intereſts of the Hibernian proteſtants to the artifice | 
and the malignity of the catholics. Some regiments 
were ſent over by Ormond, at different embarkations, 
before the cloſe of this year; and other detachments 
arrived early in the following year. A body of about 
2500, landing in Flintſhire, immediately began to act 
in the ſervice of Charles, and gained ſome adyantages 
over the parliamentarians. Being reinforced by the 
arrival of other troops from Ireland, and by a corps of 
royaliſts from Cheſter, they formed the ſiege of Nant- 
wich, under the auſpices of Sir John Byron, whoſe ſer. 
vices had been lately rewarded with a peerage. This 


proved an unfortunate enterpriſe ; for Sir Thomas 


Fairfax, cucouraged by the late ſucceſs of his party over 
the farces of the earl of Newcaſtle, who had not only 
been obliged to raiſe the ſiege of Hull, but had been 
routed near Horn-caſtle, marched into Cheſhire, and, 
with the aid of the garriſon of Nantwich, totally de- 


feated Byron, and greatly weakened the regiments 


which had come from Ireland. Of the royaliſts, about 
200 were ſlain in this engagement; while moſt of the 
conſiderable oihcers, and near 1500 of the common 
ſoldiers, were made priſoners ?, 


8. Sept. 15. Ruſhworth, part iii. vol. ii. chap. xIv.—Clarendon, 


book vii.—Hibernia Anglicana, vol. ii. 
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The continuance of the commotions of England in-, A. D. 


duced Anne of Auſtria, who acted as regent of. France 
in the minority of her ſon Lewis XIV. to offer her 
mediation between the king and his parliament. Car- 
dinal Richelieu, from enmity to Charles, as well as 
from motives of policy, that this prince might not be 
at leiſure to aſſiſt the Spaniards, with whom the 
French had been at war for ſome years, had fomented 
the troubles of his three kingdoms; but that turbulent 
miniſter was now dead, and was ſurvived only a few 
months by Lewis XIII. who had long been the paſſive 
inſtrument of his will. The regent intimated to 
Charles, that ſhe was deſirous of ſerving him in his 
misfortunes; and ſhe ſent the count of Harcourt to 
England, as ambaſſador extraordinary. The peers 
| were inclined to treat with this nobleman ; but the 
commons refuſed to admit his interference, unleſs he 
ſhould produce his credentials for treating with them 
as a parliament z and, as he did not ſatisfy them in that 


reſpect, the mediation was not proſecuted **; It is ſup» 


poſed, with good reaſon, that the French court was in- 
ſincere in this offer, and that the ambaſſy was only 
intended as a matter of form, not as an evidence of the 
real wiſhes of the regent for that accommodation which 
ſhe profeſſed to deſire. The Dutch, about the ſame 
time, ſent over ambaſſadors to interpoſe between the 
contending parties; but their mediation was as deſti- 
tute of cordiality as that of France ; their republican 
ſpirit diſpoſing them to favor the parliamentarians. 
The king had for ſome time forborne to exaſperate 
the two houſes by denying that they conſtituted a legal 
aſſembly ; but, in the preceding ſummer, he had pro- 
- hibited all his ſubjects, by proclamation, from conſider- 
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ing, as a regular part of the legiſlature, the few mem- 
bers who remained at Weſtminſter ; who, by terror 
and violence, had compelled their ſovereign and the 
greater part of both houſes to retire from the parlia- 
mentary ſcene z who oppreſſed the nation by grieyous 
impoſts, for the maintenance of an unnatural rebellion; 
who violated the laws of the realm, and invaded the 
liberties of the people. By a ſubſequent proclamation, 
he ſummoned, to a convention at Oxford, all the mem- 
bers who had been expelled for their loyalty, or who 
had been driven from Weſtminſter by the fear of vio- 
lence, or who, continuing in their ſeats, were over- 


* awed by the factious leaders, ſo as not to poſſeſs that 


Jan. 22. 


freedom of deliberation which was eſſential to a parlia- 
ment. He had before excepted a certain number“ 


from the pardon which he offered to the reſt of the 


members; but he now promiſed that favor to every 
individual, of either houſe, who ſhould ſpeedily return 
to that allegiance which the law enjoined. 

When the lords and commons of the royal party 
aſſembled at Oxford, to the number of above 50 of the 
former, and above 100 of the latter **, Charles ex- 
preſſed his regret at the continuance of the national 
diſtractions; reprobated the deſperate malignity of 
thoſe who, inſtead of aiming at the reſtoration of peace, 
had perſuaded the Scots to invade the realm, and co- 
operate with them for the ſubverſion of the conſtitution; 
and ſolicited the ſpeedy advice and aſliſtance of his loyal 


11. Theſe were the earls of Eſſes, Warwick, aud Stamford; lord 


| Kimbolton (who had lately ſucceeded his father in the earldom of 
Mancheſter); lord Say and Sele; Sir John Hotham, Sir Arthur Haſel- 


rig, Sir Heary Lud ow, Sir Edward Hungerford, and Sir Francis 


. Popham ; Nathaniel Fiennes, John Hampden, John Pym, William 


Strode, Henry Martyn, Alexander Popham, Iſaac Pennington, and 
John Venn. Ruſorvorth, 

12. Ruſhworth, part iti, vol. ii. p. 562, 563, 573- 
| ſubjecte 


are 

ſubjects at this alarming eriſis. The aſſembly adopted 
ſome reſolutions, condemning the proceedings of the 
Scottiſh covenanters as treaſonable and perſidious, and 
repreſenting it as the duty of every Britiſh ſubject, not 
only by the tie of allegiance, but alſo by the act of paci- 
fication between England and Scotland, to reſiſt and 
repreſs the attempts of thoſe traitors. The peers ad- 
dreſſed an epiſtle to the Scottiſh council, and the con- 
ſervators of the peace, urging them to prevent the in- 


fltaction of the treaty, and oppoſe the unjuſt hoſtilities 


meditated by their countrymen. This letter produced 
an anſwer, juſtifying the deſigns of the armed Scots, as 
neceſſary for the reſcue of the king out of the hands of 
thoſe malignant counſellors who had ſeduced him into 
meaſures ruinous to the proſperity of his people. A 
reply, equally unfavorable, was given to a pacific letter 
ſent by the lords and commons of Oxford to the earl 
of Eſſex; and one which Charles wrote to thoſe of 
Weſtminſter, propoſing the immediate appointment of 
commiſſioners to negotiate an accommodation, had not 


that conciliatory effe& which was deſired by every true 


patriot. After theſe overtures had been rejected, the 
loyal convention paſſed ſeveral votes, accuſing the 
members at Weſtminſter of having committed high 
treaſon in three particulars, viz. in levying war againſt 
the king, counterfeiting his great ſeal, and promoting 
the Scottiſh invaſion. In other votes, they were ſtig- 
matiſed as violators of the truſt repoſed in them by their 
country, and determined enemies to peace. 

Having been deprived of his revenues by the two 
houſes, Charles had hitherto ſupported his eſtabliſſi- 
ment, during the war, by loans and preſents from his 
adherents, and by contributions levied by his ſoldiers, 
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But he now followed the example of his adverſaries, by 
impoſing an exciſe on wine, beer, and other liquors, 
on grocery, leather, &c. **. This impoſt, being un- 
known in England before the war between Charles and 
his parliament, drew loud clamors from the adherents 
of both parties, | 

As ſoon as the ſtipulated number of troops had been 
levied in Scotland, they marched into England, in the 
midſt of winter, under the conduct of Alexander 
Leſley, earl of Leven, the old general of the covenant- 
ers. The earl (now marquis) of Newcaſtle endea- 
voured to obſtruct their progreſs; and, though his forces 
were greatly out-numbered by the enemy, he ſought an 
opportunity of an engagement. By fixing his head- 


quarters at Durham, he reduced them to ſome diff 


culties; but the news of a defeat ſuſtained by the royal- 
iſts in Yorkſhire, in the ſpring, prompted him to quit 
his ſtation. He had committed the defence of that 
county to colonel Belaſſyſe, who, being attacked at 
Selby by lord Fairfax and his ſon, was completely 
routed, and taken priſoner with moſt of his officers, and 
above 1500 of his men. Apprehenſive of being en- 
cloſed between the Scottiſh army and the victorious 
troops of Fairfax, and deſirous of preſerving York, the 
marquis haſtened to that city. The Scots now advanc- 
ed ; and, being joined by Fairfax, inveſted that northern 
Capital *'*, | 

The principal fortified town which the royaliſts 
held between York and Oxford, was Newark, which 
lord Willoughby of Parham beſieged in the ſpring with 
about 6000 men, Prince Rupert, haſtening to the relief 
of this town, had a fierce conflict with the beſiegers, 
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then commanded by Sir John Meldrum, whoſe quar- 
ters he at length ſo ſtraitened, that a parley was de- 
fired, the refult of which was an agreement, purporting 
that the parliamentarians might retire in ſafety, after 
the delivery of their cannon, muſquets, powder, and 
bullets. Thus the prince not only relieved an im- 
portant garriſon, but procured a valuable ſupply of 
arms and ammunition **, 

In the weſt, prince Maurice, having reduced Exeter 
and Dartmouth, employed his army during the winter 
in the ſiege of Plymouth; but the place was ſo well 


defended, that he-deſiſted from the enterpriſe in the 


ſpring. Sir William Waller had been ordered by the 
two houſes to march to the relief of Plymouth; but, 
finding that lord Hopton had ſtationed himſelf at 
Wincheſter with a reſpectable body of troops, among 
which were ſome regiments which had ſerved in Ire- 
land, he requeſted his employers to recruit his army. 
In the interim, Hopton reduced Arundel; but Waller, 
advancing with an augmented force, flew or captured 
about 500 royaliſts at Alton, He ſoon after recover- 
ed Arundel, and encountered Hopton at Cheriton- 
down, near Alresford. Ruthven earl of Forth (after- 
wards earl of Brentford), general of the king's army, 
unwilling to remain inactive, had joined Hopton with 
a detachment from Oxford; but the earl refuſed to 
aſſume the command, contenting himſelf with acting 
as an aſſiſtant to that nobleman. The oppobte armies 
conſiſted reſpeCtively of about 10,000 men, The royal 
cavalry behaved on this occafion with little ſpirit ; for 
they retreated after the firſt charge : but the infantry 
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fought with great intrepidity. The event was long | 


doubtful; but the parliamentarians at length drove 
their enemies from the field, though they could not 
a6. Ruſhworth, part iii. vol. ii. chap, xi. Clarendon. 
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prevent Hoptonfrom carrying off the greater part of. his 
artillery. Lord John Stuart (brother to the duke of Le. 
nox), Sir John Smith, and other gallant officers, periſhed 
on the king's ſide, with about 400 of the common fol. 
diers; while leſs than 200 were ſlain on the other ſide, 
Hopton now retired to Oxford ; and Waller, after 
2 fruitleſs attempt to gain poſſeſſion of the caſtle of 
Wincheſter, marched to the weſtward, but was ſoon 
employed in another quarter. 

The two houſes, deſirous of terminating the war by 
a bold ſtroke, formed the reſolution of beſieging the 
king in Oxford. 'The earl of Eſſex was therefore ſent 
with a conſiderable army to the neighbourhood of that 
city; and the forces under Waller, being recruited, 
were ordered to co-operate with the earl. Charles 
was alarmed at the approach of two armies, each of 
which equaled his own; and, after they had been 
poſted for ſome days in the environs of Oxford, he 
retreated in the night, with the bulk of his army, and 
proceeded to Worceſter. Leaving Waller to purſue 
the king, Eſſex marched towards the weſtern coun- 
ties, to oppoſe prince Maurice. After various marches 
and counter-marches, Charles and Waller engaged at 
Cropredy-bridge in Oxfordſhire, to the diſadvantage 
of the latter, whoſe army gradually mouldered away 
after the battle, till it was reduced to leſs than half of 
its late number. 

Though Charles had thus diſappointed the hopes 
which his enemies had conceived of the ſeiſure of his 


perſon, his affairs were greatly injured at this time by 
the ill ſucceſs of his arms in the north. Having 


ſtrengthened the king's authority in Lancaſhire, prince 
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Rupert marched to the relief of York, which was now 
in a ſtate of great danger. The earl of Mancheſter, 
with an army collected in the eaſtern counties, had 
joined lord Fairfax and the earl of Leven before the 
walls of that city; and firſt a blockade, then a cloſer 
liege, had been carried on. Terms had been offered 
by the three generals to the marquis of Newcaſtle, 
but were rejected by him as diſhonorable. On the ap- 
proach of the prince, the confederates retired to Mar- 
ſton-Moor, and put themſelves in array of battle. 
Rupert, paſſing the Ouſe near Aldborough, had that 
river between him and, the enemy; and, advancing to 
York, formed a junction with the forces of the mar- 
quis. There was ſuch a want of harmony between 
the Engliſh and Scottiſh troops, and ſuch mutual 
jealouſy prevailed, that it would have been more ad- 


viſeable for the prince to have declined an engagement, 


and thus to have given room for the further operation 
of their diſcontents, than to have furniſhed them, by 
an attack, with an opportunity of ſinking their di- 
viſions in the terrors of general danger. 'The marquis 
remonſtrated againſt the imprudence of riſquing a 
battle; and, when he found the prince determined on 
ſuch a meaſure, he urged him to defer it till the arriyal 
of ſome reinforcements which were expected from the 
north, But Rupert was deaf to all counſel; and, 
with an army of about 23,000 men, marched againſt 
the three generals, whoſe aggregate force, though 
dimiſhed by the loſſes ſuſtained during the ſiege, and 


by the abſence of detached parties, conſiſted of near . 
30,000 men. The left wing of the royal cavalry, con- 
ducted by Sir Charles Lucas and colonel Urry, made a 


furious aſſault on the right wing of the enemy's horſe, 
commanded by Sir Thomas Fairfax ; and, after a 


briſk combat, confuſion and rout enſued among the 
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troops of the latter diviſion. Several bodies of tlie 


fugitives having intermingled themſelves with the in- 


. fantry of lord Fairfax, the diſorder proved contagious; 


and that part of the main body of the confederates 
ſoon followed the retreating cavalry, and propagated 
about the country a report of the diſcomfiture of the 
aſſociated armies. In the mean time, prince Rupert, 
at the head of the right wing of the horſe, was fiercely 
engaged with the oppoſite cavalry, commanded by the 
earl of Mancheſter, under whom Oliver Cromwell 
ſerved as licutenant-general. The prince fought with 
his uſual ſpirit, and reduced Cromwell to a difficulty 
of maintaining his ground ; but the latter at length 
prevailed; and, being bravely ſeconded by David Leſ- 
ley, major-general of the Scottiſh horſe, chaſed the 
enemy out of the field. The royal infantry at firſt re- 
pulſed their antagoniſts ; but were afterwards repelled 
m their turn. In the flight which enſued, ſome well- 
diſciplined bodies of foot which had been levied by the 
marquis of Newcaſtle, obſtinately refuſed to bear a 
part, but kept their ground with the moſt unſhaken 
intrepidity, till the majority of their number were 
flain in their ranks. The left wing of the royaliſts, 
ignorant of the fate of their friends, now returned 
from the purſuit z and, when they thought the vic- 


| tory had : devolved to their party, they were aſſailed by 


well and Sir Thomas Fairfax, the latter of whom, though the major 


Cromwell, and defeated after a reſolute conteſt '9. 
| Though 


19. Ruſhworth, part iii, vol. ii. chap. xvi. — Ludlow, vol. i—- 


Whitelocke, p. 89.— Warwick, p. 279.—Whitelocke and Ludlow, | 


though advocates for the parliamentarian cauſe, acknowledge that the 
three generals of that party (the earls of Leven and Mancheſter, and 
lord Fairfax) fled out of the field in the utmoſt conſternation; but, 
from other accounts, this aſſertion is only true of the Scottiſh general 
and lord Fairfax. The chief honor of the victory is aſcribed to Crom - 


part 
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Though the duration of this engagement did not A, — 


exceed three hours, it was attended with a more abun- 
dant effuſion of blood than any of the former battles 


in this war. About 4000 men were lain on both 


ſides ; the far greater part of that loſs being ſuſtained 
by the royaliſts. Near 1500 priſoners, among whom 
were 100 officers, fell into the hands of the victors, 
who alſo obtained a valuable ſupply of artillery, arms, 
and ammunition ** 

The marquis of Newcaſtle, who had hitherto been 
the chief ſupport of the royal cauſe in the north of 
England, where his influence was uncommonly great, 
was ſo mortified at this defeat, diſguſted at the haughty 
and imperious behaviour of prince Rupert, grieved at 
the ruin of his infantry, and diſcouraged by the pro- 
ſpect of the king's ruin, that he adopted the precipitate 
reſolution of retiring to the continent **. Another in- 
ducement to this deſertion of his ſovereign aroſe from 
his inclination for eaſe and retirement. He was at- 
tached to literary purſuits, and to the cultivation of 
the polite arts; and, though his courage qualified him 
for encountering the dangers of the field, the indo- 


lence of his temper indiſpoſed him for the burthens 


of military duty. 

The defeat which we have deſcribed would have 
been leſs injurious to the royal cauſe, had not prince 
Rupert, with his army, quitted York on the follow- 


| part of his wing fled, broke through the royaliſts with a ſew troops of 


horſe, and, joining the former, ſhared in all his ſucceſs. But lord 
Holles, the great opponent of the ambitious aims of Cromwell, has 
boldly, though abſurdly, called in queſtion the courage of that uſurper, 
and has particularly, in repugnance to the general teſtimony of catem- 
porary writers of both parties, denied his claim to the ſmalleſt partici- 
pation of the laurels of Marſton-moor. 


20. Ruſhworth, part iii. vol. ii. * xvi. 21. Clarendon, 
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ing day, leaving that part of the realm in a diſtracted 
ſkate. Taking advantage of his retreat, the three 
generals, having re-affembled their forces, reſumed the 


july 15. fiege of -York, which ſoon capitulated. The three 


armies then ſeparated : the earl of Leven marched 
with the Scots towards Newcaſtle, and Manchefter 
returned to the ſouthward of the Humber, while lord 
Fairfax ftationed his forces in different parts of York- 
ſhire, except a detachment which he fent to retrieve 
the affairs of the parliament in Lancaſhire *. 

During thefe northern tranſactions, the earl of 
Eſſex was employed in the ſouth-weſtern parts of the 
kingdom. His approach having driven the royaliſt; 
from the ſiege of Lyme, which prince Maurice, to the 
great loſs of his men, had beſieged for near two 
months, the earl advanced towards Devonſhire, ſo as 
to give great alarm to the queen, who then reſided at 
Exeter. To this city ſhe had retired from the appre- 
henfion of her being inſecure at Oxford ; and here ſhe 
had been lately delivered of a daughter. When her 
health was re-eſtabliſhed, ſhe repaired to Falmouth, 
and took ſhipping for her native kingdom, where, 
though chaſed by a parhamentarian ſquadron, ſhe ar- 
Tived in ſafety. Having reſolved to follow the eart 
into the weſt, Charles made quick marches while he 
thought the queen in danger of falling into the hands 
of her implacable enemies, who had impeached her of 
high treaſon for the aſſiſtance which the had given 
him : but, hearing of her eſcape, he advanced with a 
flower progreſs, that he might have the better op- 
portunity of recruiting his army. It was his in- 
tention to engage the earl of Eſſex, before Sir Wil- 
liam Waller ſhould be able to co-operate with that 
commander, The earl directing his courſe towards 


22. Ruſhworth, part iii. vol. ii, 


Cornwall, 


re 


ed him thither, and ſo ſtraitened his quarters, that he 
found a great difficulty in providing ſubſiſtence for his 

troops 
As the two houſes had been for ſome time jealous 
of the earl, whom they conſidered as unwilling to re- 
duce the king to extremities, he had teſtified ſome diſ- 
content at their ſuſpicions, and at their encouragement 
of his rival Waller. Hoping to profit by theſe jea- 
louſies, and by the well-known inclination of Eſſex 
for an honorable peace, Charles now wrote a letter to 
that nobleman, requeſting him to concur with him in 
promoting the attainment of thoſe ends which © both 
« had conſtantly profeſſed to be their only aims. 
“Let us do this (ſaid he); and, if any ſhall be ſo 
« fooliſhly unnatural as to oppoſe their king's, their 
« country's, and their own good, we will mike them 
« happy, by God's bleſſing, even againſt their wills. 
Had the earl joined his ſovereign on this occaſion, the 
two houſes would doubtleſs have relaxed in their de- 
mands, and the continuance of the national calamities 
would have been prevented. But Eſſex piqued him- 
ſelf on his ſtrict regard to honor, and declared that he 
would never betray the truſt repoſed in him by the 
parliament !“. 

The earl's difficulties increaſing, ſtrong apprehen- 
ſions were entertained for his fate by the two houſes. 
A day of humiliation was appointed, that the people 


might publicly pray for the bleſſing of Heaven on the“ 


arms of their general. Waller was then in the metro- 
polis, ſoliciting new acceſſions to his decayed army; 
and, not being very eager to march to the relief of 
Lex, he contented himſelf with ſending near go” 


23. Clarendon, book viii. Ruſhworth.—Sir Edward Walker. 
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horſe, under lieutenant-general Middleton, to haraſs 
the king in the weſt. Various ſkirmiſhes happened 
between the earls forces and thoſe of Charles ; but 
the latter relinquiſhed his intention of bringing his ad- 
verſaries to a general engagement, as he hoped to 
ſtarve them into a ſurrender. They were then poſted 
at Leſtwithiel, while the royaliſts occupied Bodmyn, 
Boconock, and the neighbouring ſtations. Senſible of 
his danger, Eſſex ſent out his cavalry in the night, by 
a way in which there were few of the king's horſe to 
oppoſe them; and they arrived at Plymouth with the 
loſs of about 100 of their number. His infantry then 
marched with him to Fowey, the enemy infeſting his 
rear. He himſelf, dreading the thoughts of captivity, 
embarked in a {kiff with his principal officers, and eſ- 
caped to Plymouth. Skippon, to whoſe care the fu- 
gitive general left his ſoldiers, propoſed to them to 
venture through the midſt of the foe z but this mea- 
ſure was rejected as hazardous, and a treaty was 
deemed more adviſeable. The king refuſed his aſſent 
to the articles which Skippon firſt defired him to grant; 
but, after ſome negotiation, he agreed to the ſaſe de- 


parture of that officer and all his men, on condition of 


the delivery of their cannon, arms, and ammunition, 
The royaliſts obtained, on this occaſion, a very con- 
ſiderable ſupply of thoſe articles of which they were 
in great want; near 40 pieces of ordnance, 6000 


arms, 100 barrels of powder, &c. **. 


This ſucceſs in the weſt gave great encouragement 
to the king and his adherents, dejected as they had been 
by the blow which his intereſts had received in the 
north. It was ſoon followed by a meſſage from Charles 
to the two houſes, propoſing the immediate commence- 


25. Clarendon, book viii,—Sir Edward Walker, p. 64— 79,—Rulb- 
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ment of a treaty. They did not return any anſwer to 


this application, alleging that the king, addreſſing his 


jetter to the lords and commons of parliament aſſem- 
bled at Weſtminſter, did not acknowledge them as 
the parliament of England; but, while they voted a 
reſolution to that purport, they expreſſed a willing- 


neſs to expedite the pacific propoſitions which a com- 


mittee of their appointment, in concert with commiſ- 
foners delegated by the Scottiſh convention, had been 
for ſome time preparing. This joint committee had 
now the chief direction of the war, and of all the 
meaſures which were adopted in both kingdoms to the 
prejudice of the royal cauſe **, 

Great preparations were made by the directors of 
the war to recruit the diminiſhed army of the earl of 
Eſſex; for, partly by the ravages of famine and diſ- 
eaſe, and partly by the voluntary retreat of the ſol- 
diers, leſs than half of the 6000 men who marched 
out of Fowey, remained embodied. A conſiderable 
force being levied, a junction was formed in Hamp- 
ſhire between the troops of Eſſex and Waller; and 
they were reinforced by the earl of Mancheſter with 


the army of the eaſtern counties, The king having 


reached Newbury in his way to Oxford, the enemy, 
with a far ſuperior force, aſſaulted the works which 
he had haſtily raiſed, and, in divided bodies, attack- 
ed his poſts. The conflict was fierce and obſtinate; 
the aſſailants were occaſionally repulſed with great 
loſs, but, returning to the charge, droye the royaliſts 
from ſome of their ſtations ; and, if night had not 
put a ſtop to the engagement, a complete victory, in 
all probability, would have attended the arms of the 
parhament *7. Charles, who appears to have loſt fewer 


26. Parl, Hiſt. vol. xiii. 27. Ruſhworth, part ii, 
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8 men than his adverſaries, retired in the night to Wal. 


lingford, leaving his cannon at Donnington caſtle. 
Being afterwards joined at Oxford by ſome regiments 
under prince Rupert and the earl of Northampton, 
he returned into Berks to relieve the garriſon of Don- 
nington. He ſucceeded in that object, and, having 
brought out his train of artillery, offered battle to the 
enemy, who now occupied Newbury. The diſſen- 
ſions among the parliamentarian officers preventing the 
acceptance of — challenge, he returned to Oxford 
for the winter 
The earl of Ele, alleging indiſpoſition, bad not 
been preſent in the late action; and the earl of Man- 
cheſter, who was equally unwilling with that general 
to promote the abſolute ruin of the king, was accuſed 
by Cromwell, whoſe ambitious views now began to 
appear, of having neglected, either from puſillanimity, 
or want of zeal for the cauſe of liberty, that favorable 
opportunity of a complete triumph, which the ſupe- 
riority of his force, and the advantages of his ſituation, 
had lately given him. On the other hand, Mancheſter 
charged Cromwell with diſobedience and neglect of 
duty, and declared that he knew him to be a man of 
very deep deſigns; an aſſertion which derived ſufficient 
credit from a remark addreſſed by Oliver to the earl, 
importing that, if the latter would firmly adhere to 
honeſt men, he would find himſelf at the head of an 
army which would give law both to the king and the 
parliament *?. Other leaders of the popular party were 
jealous of the deſigns of this aſpiring genius, as were 
alſo the Scottiſn commiſſioners; inſomuch that, at a 
meeting in the houſe af the earl of Eſſex, the lord- 
chancellor Loudoun, the chief of the northern dele- 
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gates, accuſed Cromwell as an incendiary between the 


two nations, and a dangerous enemy to the public 
welfare. Holles, and Sir Philip Stapylton, COncur= 


red in this opinion; but Maynard and Whitelocke op- 


poling the idea of bringing forward a public accuſation 

againſt Oliver, till more ample grounds ſhould appear 
for the charge, the affair was relinquiſhed “. | 

Beſides the principal actions of this campaign, other 
events occurred, which require a curſory mention. 


Maſſey, the brave governor of Gloceſter, reduced ſe- 


veral towns and fortreſſes in that county, as well as 
in the ſhires of Monmouth and Wilts, and twice de- 
ſtroyed the works of the royaliſts at Beachly on the 


Severn. In South-Wales, the earl of Carbery was 
oppoſed by colonel Laugharn, who, being aſſiſted by 
a ſquadron of ten ſail, eſtabliſhed the authority of the 


two houſes throughout the county of Pembroke, and 
was appointed commander of their forces in thatand the 
adjoining ſhires. In North-Wales, the ſtrength of the 
royal party declined; and lord Byron was totally de- 
feated near Montgomery, with the ſlaughter of about 

oo of his men, and the captivity of above 1000, chiefly 
thoſe who had been brought over from Ireland after 
the ceſſation of arms. Sir John Meldrum, who had 
a ſhare in this victory, was afterwards employed be- 
fore Liverpool, which he recovered aſter a bege g of 
ſome weeks 

With regard to the operations of the Scottiſh "Re 
ier the earl of Leven, we find that, after the ſur- 
render of York, they marched to Newcaſtle, and pro- 
ſecuted the ſiege of that town, in conjunction with 
another army of their countrymen, commanded by the 
earl of Calendar, who had entered England in the 
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A. D. ſummer. After a lege of above two 8 the 
town was taken by ſtorm; and the caſtle was then 
ſurrendered by the goyernor at diſcretion **. This 
conqueſt was very acceptable to the two houſes ; and 
their chief friends, the Londoners, were extremely 

5 pleaſed at an event which relieved them from the great 
inconvenience nir 5 by the want of their favorite 
fuel, | 

The propoſitions for peace, being at length adjuſt- 
ed by the joint committee of England and Scotland, 
were preſented to the king, who appointed ſeventeen 
cbmmiſſioners to treat with twelve deputies ſelected 
from the two houſes, and eleven Scottiſh delegates *, 
A. D. The negotiators met at Uxbridge ; and they were em- 

— ployed near a month in the diſcuſſion of the different 

| points connected with the great object of an accom- 
modation. The chief of the articles drawn up by 
the committee, were the following: that all declara- 

tions againſt the legality of the proceedings of the two 

"houſes at Weſtminſter, and of the late convention at 
Edinburgh, ſhould be revoked ; that the king ſhould 

ſubſcribe and ſwear to the ſolemn league and cove- 
ant; ; that an act ſhould paſs for the abolition of epi- 


. 82+ Ruſhworth, part iii. vol. ii. chap. xvi. 
© 33. The royal commiſſioners were, James duke of Richmond and 


Lenox; William marquis of Hertford ; the earls of Southampton, 
Kingſton, and Chicheſter ; the lords Capel, Seymour, Hatton, and 
Colepeper; Sir Edward Nicholas, ſceretary of ſtate; Sir Edward 
Hyde, chancellor of the exchequer ; the chief baron Lane, Sir Orlando 
Bridgman, Sir Thomas Gardiner, John Aſhburnham, Geoffrey Pal. 
"mer, and (for matters of religion) Dr. Stuart. 'The parliamentary 
ideputies were the earls of Northumberland, Pembroke, Saliſbury, and 
Denbigh ; viſcount Wenmin; Denzil Holles, the younger Vane, 
Pjerrepoint, St.-John, Whitclocke, Crew, and Prideaux. The Scot- 
tiſh commiſſioners were, the lord- chancellor Loudoun, the marquis of 
Argyle, the lords Maitland and Balmerino, ayd ſeven individuals of 
ro rank. Ruſbrver:b, | 
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preſſed; that the ceſſation concluded with the rebels 
of Ireland ſnould be annulled; that the princes Rupert 
and Maurice, and 56 other adherents of the king, ſnould 
be puniſhed as traitors ; that all catholies who were 
actively concerned on the royal fide either in England 
or in Scotland, and all perſons who had promoted the 
Iriſh rebellion, ſhould alſo expect no pardon ; that all 
members of either houſe of parliament, who had ad- 
hered to the enemies of that aſſembly, ſhould be ex- 
cluded from the court, and (as well as all eccleſiaſtics, 
and all profeſſors of the law, of the royal party) ſhould 


be incapacitated from holding any office without the 


conſent of both houſes, and obliged to give up a third 
part of their eſtates ; that thoſe royaliſts who had ſub · 
mitted to the parliament, except the moſt indigent, 
ſhould forfeit a tenth part of their property; that the 
militia, the forts, and the navy, both in England and 
Scotland, ſhould be ſubject to the direction of com- 
miſſioners named by the reſpective parliaments of 
thoſe realms, and that it ſhould be deemed high treas 
ſan for any perſon to levy forces without their conſent; 
that the commiſſioners thus appointed for the two 
kingdoms ſhould alſo have the management of the war 
in Ireland ; that the governors of the royal children, 
and all officers of ſtate, ſhould be perſons of parlia- 
mentary appointment; and that the king ſhould not 
make war or peace without the conſent of the two 
Britiſh parliaments 3. 

The buſineſs of religion was the firſt ſubject of de- 
liberation; but the commiſſioners could not agree on 
this head, From conſcientious as well as politic 


34. Ruſhworth, part iii. vol. ii, chap. xix,Dugdale's Appendix to 
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motives, Charles was ſtrongly attached to epiſcopal 
government; and he ſaw no reaſon to conſent to the 


annihilation of a ſyſtem which, for ſo many ages, had 


formed a part of the national conſtitution. Though 
ſuch a meaſure was obſtinately demanded by his op- 


ponents, he would only conſent to a limitation of the 


authority of biſhops, and to the redreſs of eccleſiaſtical 
abuſes. The next head was that of the militia, which 


had already occaſioned ſuch violent diſputes. The 


king authoriſed his delegates to conſent to the ſurren- 
der of the military as well as naval power, for three 
or even for ſeven years, into the hands of a certain 
number of commiſſioners, half of whom ſhould be 
named by himſelf, and half by the two houſes ; but 
this conceſhon did not give the defired ſatisfaction. 


With regard to the affairs of Ireland, no agreement 


could take place, the king refuſing to contribute to the 
ruin of his authority in that kingdom, by reſigning to 


his enemies either the excluſive management of the 


war with the catholics, or (which they alſo demanded) 
the nomination of the governor and all the great of- 
ficers of the Hibernian eſtabliſhment. Theſe were 
the three heads on which the negotiators principally 


debated; but, if they had agreed in theſe, the parlia- 


mentarians had no inſtructions to recede from the 
other extravagant demands contained in the propoſ- 


tions; many of which were ſuch as no prince of honor 


or ſpirit could grant. Thus, by the pertinacity of the 
democratic party, the negotiations were rendered 
wholly fruitleſs ; and the deciſion of the conteſt 
was reſerved for the power of the ſword **. 

While the king's adverſaries were preparing for the 
treaty of Uxbridge, they had wreaked their vengeance 
on one of his former favorites. Archbiſhop Laud, 


33. Clarendon, book viii, —Whitclocke, —Dugdale, 
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after an impriſonment of above three years, had been A. D. 


brought to his trial in the preceding ſpring, being 
charged with the commiſſion of high treaſon againſt 
the king and kingdom, in having endeavoured to ſub- 
vert the fundamental laws of the realm and the priy- 
leges of parliament, to eſtabliſh a ſyſtem of tyranny 
both in church and ſtate, and to introduce popiſh ſu- 
perſtition and idolatry, F inding (as in the caſe of the 
earl of Strafford) that the evidence againſt the primate 
was inſufficient, in point of law, to induce the peers to 
pronounce ſentence againſt him in their judicial capa- 
city, the commons had recourſe to a parliamentary or- 
dinance for his attainder, which paſſed their houſe 
with only one diſſentient voice. Offended with the 
tardine ls of the lords, who ſuffered the ordinance to 
linger in their houſe, the demagogues menaced them 
with a renewal of thoſe tumults which had proved fo 
eficacious in promoting the deſtruction of Strafford. 
In a very thin houſe, the peers at length complied 
with the wiſhes of the commons; and, the royal par- 
don being in vain pleaded by the archbiſhop, he was 
beheaded on Tower-hill in the beginning of this 
year **. - 

The fate of this celebrated prelate was greatly 
lamented by the friends of learning, who reſpected him 
as a munificent patron of their intereſts; and by the 
members of the church of England, who conſidered 
him as an able champion of the cauſe of orthodoxy. 
Notwithſtanding the hatred borne to him by the heads 
of the parliamentary faction, it is probable, from the 
length of time which elapſed between his impeachment 
and his trial, that they would have ſuffered him to 
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eſcape with his life, had not their renewed connexions 
with the Scots inſtigated them to gratify thoſe bigoted 
preſbyterians with the blood of a prelate who had 
ſought the overthrow of their favorite ſyſtem. 

A few days before the execution of the unfortunate 
Laud, Sir John Hotham, whoſe conduQt, in ſecuring 
the magazine of Hull againſt the early attempts of the 
king, had been ſo highly pleaſing to the two houſes, 
ſuffered the ſame death for having manifeſted an incli- 
nation to join the royal party, the conſideration of his 
former ſervices not having ſufficient weight to over. 
balance his ſubſequent treachery, His ſon, an officer 
in the parliamentarian army, was, for a ſimilar offence, 
condemned by martial law to the ſame puniſhment 7, 

We have already intimated, that ſome of the leading 
members of the popular party were inclined to an ac- 
commodation with Charles, on ſuch terms as might 
ſufficiently ſecure the liberties of the people, without 
reducing the king to a ſtate of abject dependence. Of 
theſe friends of peace, in the upper houſe, the chief 
were the earls of Eſſex and Mancheſter z and, in the 
lower, Denzil Holles, Sir Philip Stapylton, Sir John 


Clotworthy, and Sir John Maynard. But the views of 


theſe members were inconſiſtent with the intereſted 


purpoſes of another party, who aimed at the ſubverſion 


of the conſtitutgon, and at the eſtabliſhment of ſuch a 
ſyſtem of government as might tend to their own ag- 
grandiſement, 'The leaders of this faction had hitherto 
concurred with the former ; but they now diſcloſed 
their intentions of overleaping the boundaries which 
the other partiſans of oppoſition had preſcribed to 
themſelves, and of promoting - the depreſſion of every 
true friend to the conſtitution, and the utter ruin of 
the king and his principal adherents. Theſe ambitious 
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chiefs, who preferred their private intereſt to the public 
welfare, were, Oliver St. John, Sir Henry Vane, junior, 
Oliver Cromwell, Sir Arthur Haſelrig, Sir Henry 
Mildmay, Nathaniel Fiennes, Henry Martin, and 
others. Of this party, Cromwell, by infinuation, arti- 
fice, and hypocriſy, ſoon became the head. With re- 
gard to religion, theſe men neither wiſhed for the pre- 
ſervation of epiſcopacy, nor for the introduCtion of the 
preſbyterian ſyſtem z but were inclined to the doctrines 
of the independents, a ſet of republican fanatics, who, 
not conſidering the inſtitutions of preſbytery as a ſuf- 
ficient departure from the hierarchical principles, deriy= 
ed their denomination from their rejection of all ecele- 
ſaſtical government, except that which each congrega- 
tion might exerciſe within itſelf. 

Cromwell and his aſſociates, ſenſible of the unwil- 
lingneſs of Eſſex and Mancheſter, and other chief 
officers in the ſervice of the two houſes, to enter into 
thoſe ſchemes which tended to the ruin of the mo- 


narchy, projected the diſmiſſion of the two earls and 
their friends, by means of an ordinance for incapaci- 
tating every member of either houſe, during the war, 
from the poſſeſhon of any military or civil poſt. In a 
ſhort ſpeech, Oliver complained of the ſelfiſhneſs of 
thoſe members who had © great places and commands, 
and who, by intereſt in parliament, and power in the 
* army, would perpetually continue themſelves in 
“ grandeur, and not permit the war ſpeedily to end,” 
(though the fact was, that the perſons alluded to wiſhed 
for a ſpeedy termination of the war), and gave it as his 
opinion, that, if there ſhould not be a new model of the 


army, and a more vigorous proſecution of the war, the 


people, impatient of a continuance of their preſent 
burthens, would inſiſt on the concluſion of a peace, 
however diſhonorable the terms might be to the two 
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houſes. Tate, a ſubaltern of the faction, then moved 


ſor the introduction of an ordinance to the above- 
mentioned purport; and, after ſome debate, the com- 


mons agreed to the motion. To give {olemnity to the 


ſcheme, a faſt was ordered to be obſerved by both 
houſes for imploring a bleſſing on the intended refor- 
mation. The preachers employed on this occaſion 
were well affected to the cauſe of the independents, and 
warmly recommended the © glorious defign” which 


that party had in view. As the ſcheme had a ſpecious 


air, it met with the aſſent of many who were aſhamed 
of ſeeming deſirous of offices: ſome, who had little 
expectation of profitable employment, even if the ordi- 
nance ſhould be rejected, promoted it out of envy to 
others of greater influence; and the whole independ- 
ent faction ſupported it with all the efficacy of art and 
intrigue. Hence the /elf-denying ordinance (as it was 


. ſtyled) paſſed the lower houſe. The peers, however, 


averſe to the views of the independents, received it 
with indignation, and rejected it on the third reading, 
The commons then paſſed a bill for raiſing a new ar- 
my of 22,000 men, under the command of Sir Thomas 
Fairfax; to which the lords, at the repeated inſtances | 
of the other houſe, gave their aſſent. Another ordi- 
nance being ſent up for the concurrence of the peers, 
for ſettling the power to be given to Fairfax, and put- 
ting the forts and garriſons under his authority, the earl 
of Eſſex declared his intention of reſigning his com- 
miſſion ; and the houſe immediately paſſed the ordi- 
nance. He delivered up his truſt on the following 
day.z and his example was followed by the earls of 
Mancheſter and Denbigh. In lieu of that ſelf-denying 
ordinance which the lords had rejected, a new one of 


the ſame nature was now agreed to by both houſes, 
with 


rr 


with the exception of provincial lieutenants, cu/todes 
rotulorum, juſtices of peace, c. from the general 
diſcharge **. 

So 3 were the carls of Eſſex and Mancheſter, 
that, had they inſiſted on retaining their commiſſions, 
their ſoldiers would probably have adhered to them, 


in oppoſition to all the efforts of the Cromwellian fac- 


tion. But they deemed it more prudent to acquieſce 


in the new model, than to embroil themſelves in diſſen- 


ſons with a powerful party. Of the other members of 
the legiſſature who loſt their commiſſions by this ordi- 
nance, the moſt eminent were, the earl of Warwick, 


high admiral, the earl of Stamford, his ſon lord Grey 


of Groby, Sir William Waller, Holles, and Stapylton. 
Cromwell affected an intention of relinquiſhing his 
command in the army; but, by his great influence and 
reputation, by the ſolicitations of Sir Thomas Fairfax, 
and by the aid of artifice, he obtained a ſeries of diſ- 
penſations from the ordinance “. Sir William Brere- 
ton, and ſome other members who were leſs obnoxious 
to the independents than the chiefs of the preſbyterian 
or more moderate party, were favored with diſpenſa- 
tions; and, at length, the ordinance was infringed in 
many inſtances. 

The new general was a man of great courage and 
martial fkill ; but, being weak and credulous, he was 
eaſily duped by Cromwell, and became a mere tool in 


the hands of that artful leader, whoſe ambitious aims 
were greatly promoted by the new military arrange- 


ments. Sir Thomas was empowered by his commiſ- 
kon (in which, it is obſervable, the clauſe for the ſeeu- 
nity of the king's perſon was not inſerted) to ſelect ſuch 
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_ _ officers and common ſoldiers as he thought proper, out 


of the armies of the earls of Eſſex and Mancheſter, and 
of Sir William Waller. By the intereſted diligence of 
Cromwell and his creatures, the new-modeled army, 
formed by ſelections from old regiments, and by levies 
of new troops, leaned, for the moſt part, to the maxim 
of the independent party. A more rigid diſcipline 
was introduced than had before prevailed ; and the na- 
tural courage of the men received ſo ſtrong a /limulus 
from religious zeal, that they deſpiſed the dangers of 
the field, and, conſidering themſelves as engaged in a 
pious ſervice, diſplayed an extraordinary ardor of exer- 
tion. Oliver, whoſe active diſpoſition had prompted 
him, at the commencement of the civil war, to raiſe a 
troop of horſe, had infuſed into his men, by his exhor- 
tations and example, a fapatical and puritan ſpirit z had 


taught them that, in oppoſing the king, they were 


fighting the battles of the Almighty ; and had aſſured 
them, that the joys of Paradiſe would be the reward of 
their zealous efforts in ſuch a cauſe. When he had 
increaſed this troop to a regiment, he did not neglect 


the opportunity of extending the ſame ſpirit z and the 


example of his ſoldiers now proved highly uſeful in 


promoting an enthuſiaſtic fervor throughout the new 


army. The followers of the king, leſs preciſe and more 
licentious in their behaviour, indulged their mirth at 
the expence of the ſanCtified round- hcads , and ridi- 


40. This appellation was beſtowed, at the beginning of the diſtut- 
bances, on the parliamentarians, many of whom had cloſe-cropped 
hair. When the populace crouded about Whitehall, and exclaimed 
againſt prelates and courtiers, Hyde, one of the volunteer officers of the 
king's guard, cried out that he would cut the throats of thoſe und- 
headed dogs who bawled againſt biſhops. The officers, in return, were 
denominated cavaliers by the oppoſite faction, from their ſuperior gen- 
tility and military rank, or from their haughty and contemptuous 
treatment of the clamorous rabble ; and the name was ſoon extended 
to all the royaliſts, * 


nner 


the military devotee. 
The firſt exploit performed by any of the forces of 
the new-modeled army, . tended to the increaſe of 


- Cromwell's reputation. Being ordered to march into 


Oxfordſhire, he engaged, at Iſlip, a ſtrong body of the 


king's cavalry, and ſoon put his antagoniſts, to flight, 


taking the queen's ſtandard, and near 200 priſoners, 


He then approached Blechingdon-houſe, which was 
ſurrendered at the firſt demand by the governor, colo - 


nel Windebank, who, for this neglect of his duty, was 
ſhot to death at Oxford, by the ſentence of a court- 
martial. Having routed a detachment at Bampton, 
Cromwell entered Berks, and inveſted Farringdon, but 
was repulſed in an aſſault. In a ſkirmiſh between lord 


| Goring and a part of Oliver's forces, at Radcot-bridge, 


the latter were obliged to retreat; and their command- 
er was prevented from executing his intention of en- 
gaging Goring on a ſubſequent day, by the return of 
that general into the Weſt *. 

On the removal of the aged earl of Brentford from 
the ſtation of general of the royal army, Rupert was 
advanced to that poſt. It was the wiſh of this prince 
to march to the northward ; and, though the majority 
of the counſellors at Oxford adviſed the king to under- 
take an expedition to the ſouth-weſt, that he might en- 
gage Sir Thomas Fairfax before that commander ſhould 
be reinforced by Cromwell, the perſuaſions of his ne- 
phew prevailed. When Charles approached Cheſter, 
with an intention of driving his enemies from the ſiege 
of that important city, he found that they had relin- 
quiſhed their enterpriſe. He would then have advanced 
into ſome of the northern provinces, to oppoſe the earl 
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of Leven, had hot he recxived intelligence that Pairfay 
who had commenced his progreſs: to Taunton (which 
had ſuſtained u long ſiege from the royaliſts), had been 
recalled by his employers, and ordered to inveſt Ox. 
ford. In tlie hope of diverting Sir Thomas from the 
proſecution of this ſiege, Charles reſolved to attack 
Leiceſter: A ſtrong battery being raiſed -apainſt this 
town, a breach was quickly made in the walks; and, in 
the night, a general aſſault commenced, which put the 
beſiegers, at the break of day, in poſſeſſion of the pluct. 
Elate with this ſucceſs, the royaliſts ſacked the town, 
in which tkey found a conſiderable quantity of valuable 
commodities, money, and plate. The ſoldiers and 
armed townſmen, to the number of 1500, were made 
priſoners; and a good ſupply of ordnance and ammu- 
nition, as well as 1000 horſes, fell into the hands of 
the conquerors . The number of men flain in the 
aſſault amounted to about three hundred, including 
both ſides z and, of that loſs, the king ſuſtained three 
fourths. He was now adviſed to haſten to the relief 
of Oxford, while the terror of. his ſucceſs at Leiceſter 


was unallayed; and though, by detaching lord Goring 


to the weft, and leaving a garriſon at his ne conqueſt, 
he had greatly weakened his army, which was alſo di- 
-miniſhed by the retreat of no ſmall number of his men 
with their plunder, he reſolved to follow the advice, 
without waiting the arrival of thoſe ſuccours which he 
erpected 3 

Fairfax, in W of new inſtruckions from the 
governing committee, now raiſed the ſiege of Oxford, 
and marched in queſt of the royaliſts, that he might 
bring them to an engagement. He ſoon found the de- 
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fired opportunity. Charles, hearing of the approach 
of the enemy, called a council of war; and, notwith- 


ſtanding that inferiority of force which rendered it 


prudent for him to decline a general action, the advice 
of the majority induced him to incur that hazard. The 
oppoſite armies met near Naſeby, in the ſhire of North» 
ampton; and a fierce conflict there enſued, to the irre- 
parable ruin of the king's intereſts, 

In this important battle, the following were the ars 
rangements of the two armies. The princes Rupert 


and Maurice appeared at the head of the right wing of 


their uncle's forces, conſiſting of cavalry z of which 
alſo the left wing was ſolely compoſed, which was con- 


ducted by Sir Marmaduke Langdale, who had lately 


ſupported the royal cauſe in the north with ſpirit 
and activity. Lord Aſtley directed the operations 
of the main body, formed of infantry ; and the king 
took his ſtation at the head of the reſerve, which 
conſiſted of his peculiar guards of horſe and foot, 
excluſive of other regiments. The parliamentarian 
forces were likewiſe arranged in four diviſions; Fair- 
fax and major-general Skippon led the main body; lieu- 
tenant=general Cromwell commanded the right wing; 
Ireton (Oliver's ſon-in-law ) conducted the left; and 
the colonels Rainſborough, Hammond, and Pride, 
headed the reſerve. 

The engagement was commenced by prince Rupert, 
who, before the preparations of the whole army for 
battle were completed, precipitately attacked Ireton's 
wing, and threw it into diſorder, the commander him- 
ſelf being wounded and made priſoner, though he re- 
covered his liberty on the turn of the battle. The 
prince, puſhing his advantage, chaſed his antagoniſts 
from the field, and indulged himſelf in all the eager- 
nels of — Between che main bodies, the conteſt 
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A. P. was extremely vigorous, each in it's turn repelling the 


1645. 


other. In the mean while, the wings of Cromwell 
and Langdale engaged with great ſpirit; and ſome of 
the diviſions under the command of the former began 


to give way; but he ſoon rallied them, and fiercely 


continued the combat till he had compelled his oppo- 
nents to ſeek refuge in flight. Detaching a part of his 
wing to purſue them, he led the reſt againſt the royal 
infantry, who were by this time greatly diſordered by 
the gallant exertions of Fairfax. Charles now Prepar- 
ed to lead his horſe- guards to an attack upon the vic- 
torious cavalry of Cromwell; but, in conſequence of 
an erroneous delivery of orders, they began a haſty re- 
treat, in a confuſion from which it was impracticable 
to reclaim them, notwithſtanding all the efforts of the 
king, who, regardleſs of perſonal danger, endeavoured, 
by his voice and example, to animate his diſcouraged 
troops. Some of them, indeed, returned, and charged 
the foe, but with ſo little energy, that the attack 
proved wholly fruitleſs. At this criſis, Rupert and his 
brother re- appeared in the field; and Charles ſtrenu- 
ouſly labored, though without effect, to prevail on their 
men to concur in a freſh aſſault. Fairfax, having now 
defeated the king's infantry, was on the point of making 
a furious charge on the horſe; but they anticipated his 
intentions by a diſorderly flight, and were purſued to a 
conſiderable diſtance. About 500 royaliſts loſt their 
lives in this action; and among the ſlain were many 
diſtinguiſhed officers. On the fide of the victors, ac- 
cording to ſome accounts, above 1000 perſons were 
killed or wounded ; and others repreſent the ſlain only 
as amounting to that number : but theſe ſtatements 
appear to be exaggerated, while other calculations, 
which diminiſh the loſs of that party to 100, ſeem to 


be r erroneous in the oppoſite extreme. The 
king's 


e 


king's chief loſs was in priſoners; for above 300 of his A. D. 


officers, and 4000 of his common ſoldiers, were cap- 
tured. He alſo loſt 12 pieces of ordnance, about 8000 
arms, 200 carriages, and all his baggage, including his 
cabinet of papers, among which were found copies of 
bis letters to the queen. With a view of bringing his 
lncerity in queſtion, theſe epiſtles were publiſhed by 
order of the two houſes ; and it muſt be acknowledged 
that they contain ſeveral paſſages which are not alto- 
gether conſiſtent with his public declarations, or with 
the high opinion entertained of his faith and honor by 
ſome of his advocates **, F 

The victory of Naſeby was followed by a ſeries of 
ſucceſs to the parliamentarian arms. While the king 
directed his courſe towards Wales, to recruit his army, 
Fairfax advanced to Leiceſter, of which the terror of 
his name produced « ſpeedy ſurrender. He then alter- 
ed his route, and began his march into the weſt, to op- 
poſe lord Goring, who, with a ſtrong army, had re- 
duced Taunton to extremity. Colonel Blake (who af- 
terwards ſo highly diſtinguiſhed himſelf as an admiral) 
had taken this town in the preceding year ; and it had 
ſuſtained a long ſiege from the royaliſts, with intervals 
of relief, from the autumn of that year to the preſent 
ſummer. A conſiderable number of men had fallen 
during the ſiege, particularly on the ſide of the aſſail- 
ants. Though a great part of the town had been re- 
duced to aſhes, the garriſon and inhabitants were reſo- 
lutely bent on a longer defence. Hearing of the ap- 
proach of the victorious Fairfax, Goring relinquiſhed 
the ſiege ; and, after a ſkirmiſh, in which one of his 
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detachments received a defeat from the valor of Mat. 
fey, the main body of his army ſuffered a complete 
diſcomfiture near Langport, about 250 of his men be- 
ing flain, and 1400 captured. Sir Thomas now march. 
ed to Bridgwater, a well-fortified town; and, having 
gained one diviſion of it by ſtorm, he procured from 
colonel Wyndham a ſurrender of the remaining part, 
on terms not very honorable to the garriſon, the whole 
number being obliged to ſubmit to captivity. Bath was 
ſoon after reduced by a ſmall party; and the ſiege of 
Sherbourne was the next enterpriſe. During this ſiege, 
Cromwell marched againſt the c/ub-men, as thoſe pro- 
vincials were called who roſe in different counties, to 
prevent the ſoldiers of cither party from exerciſing their 
predatory habits. As ſome gentlemen who fayoured 
the royal cauſe countenanced theſe club-men, in the 
hope of prevailing on them to join the ſtandard of 
Charles, the oppoſite party contracted a ſtrong Jealouſy 
of them; and Oliver, meeting a body of 4000 in Wilt. 
ſhire, required them to lay down their arms, and, on 
cheir refuſal, attacked and quickly diſperſed them, with 
the ſlaughter of ſome, and the capture of near 400. 
Returning to Sherbourne, Cromwell was an uſeful al- 
ſiſtant at the ſiege. Sir Lewis Dives defended the 
town with ſpirit, till he found the enemy likely to pre- 


vail by ſtorm: he then offered to ſurrender on honour- 


able terms; but Fairfax anſwered that he would grant 
no terms but quarter, and immediately gaye orders for 
a vigorous aſſault, which put him in poſſeſſion of the 
place, The ſoldiers being made priſoners, and the 
town and caſtle plundered, Sir Thomas reſolved to 
attempt the reduction of Briſtol, To this city prince 


Rupert had retired after the battle of Naſeby, and had 


promiſed the king that he would defend it with the ut- 


moſt perſeverance ; but, in this reſpect, he greatly diſap- 


pointe:| 


aner 


pointed both the hopes of his friends and the expeta- 
tions of his enemies; for, either from being weary of 


the war, or from the inconſiſtency of a long ſiege with 
the eagerneſs and impatience of his diſpoſition, he ca- 


pitulated in leſs than three weeks. Charles was fo ſur- 
priſed and incenſed at the conduct of his nephew, that 


he wrote to him in warm terms of reproach, revoked. 
all the commiſhons which he had grantedito the prince, 


and defired him to quit the kingdom: but he after- 
wards conſented to ſign a teſtimonial, exculpating Ru- 


pert from the charge of having diſcovered a want of 


courage or fidelity in that ſurrender *. 

In his endeavours for the renovation of his army, the 
king was very unſucceſsful. Though he refided ſome 
weeks in Glamorganſhire, his preſence was of little uſe 


in forwarding the deſired reinforcements, the provincial 


gentry being diſcontented and mutinous. Here he was 
expoſed to danger from the progreſs of the Scots, who, 
having reduced Carliſle after a very pertinacious de- 
fence, and ruined the king's authority in the north of 
England, marched to the fouthward, and inveſted He- 
reford : but, when they had continued before that city 
for a month, they raiſed the fiege, on the report of the 
king's approach “. 

The extraordinary ſucceſs of the marquis of Mont- 
roſe in North-Britain induced Charles to form the re- 
ſolution of attempting to effect a junction with that 
gallant nobleman. Having levied a body of Scots, and 


procured a ſupply of men from Ireland, Montroſe had 


taken the field in the preceding year in defence of the 
royal cauſe ; and though the number of his followers 
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did not exceed 3000, he attacked at Tipper- Muir an 
army of covenanters, conſiſting of near 7000 men, un- 
der the command of lord Elcho, whom, with a very 
trivial loſs on his own ſide, he routed with great ſlaugh- 
ter. This victory was quickly ſucceeded by another, 
which he obtained at Aberdeen. By well-conducted 


_ retreats, he eluded the vigilance of the numerous forces 


of the enemy; and, making a ſudden irruption into 
the territories of his powerful though not warlike ad- 
verſary, the marquis of Argyle, he committed furious 
ravages. At Inverlochy, he gave a very bloody defeat 
to the troops of that nobleman ; and his ſucceſs fo 
alarmed the covenanters, that they recruited their 
forces with great diligence, and put them under the 
command of experienced officers, With a ſmall party, 
he ſtormed Dundee; and, being there ſurpriſed by the 
generals Baillie and Urry, he extricated himſelf from 
his dangerous ſituation with wonderful addreſs. Thoſe 
commanders afterwards dividing their ſtrength, he met 
with the latter at Ald-erne, and, with leſs than 2000 
men, fiercely encountered near 4000. Though his 


right wing was diſordered, he at length defeated the 


enemy with conſiderable ſlaughter. At Alford he rout- 
ed Baillie, and flew a great part of his infantry, But 
the greateſt victory obtained by this illuſtrious warrior 
was at Kilſyth, between Stirling and Glaſgow. Here, 
with about 5000 men, he engaged near 8000, better 
provided than his own with all the apparatus of war. 
Argyle and Lindſay, aſſiſted by Baillie, commanded the 
hoſtile army; but neither the leaders, nor the common 
men, diſtinguiſhed themſelves on this occaſion, A re- 
giment of cuiraſſiers, at the firſt charge, gave way to 
the efforts of the royaliſts, who drove them on the in- 
fantry of their own party; and ſuch terror and confu- 


ſion prevailed, that, after a very ſhort reſiſtance, a total 


rout 


r 


rout of the covenanters enſued. Argyle fled in the x ut- 
moſt conſternation; and the victors followed their fu- 
gitive enemies with ſuch ſanguinary vengeance, that 
above 5000 of the latter are ſaid to have been ſlain in 
the purſuit *7. 

Before the battle of Kilſyth, the king had begun his 
march to the northward, that, in concert with Mont- 
roſe, he might cruſh the power of the covenanters, 
and bring away an army of loyal Scots to make head 
againſt his enemies in England. To obſtruct his pro- 
preſs, major-general Pointz marched into Yorkſhire 
with a ſtrong detachment ; and the earl of Leven di- 
rected his lieutenant-general, David Leſlie, to employ 
the Scottiſh cavalry in the ſame buſineſs. His inten- 
tions being thus thwarted, Charles returned to the 
ſouthward ; and, having reduced Huntingdon in his 
way, arrived at Oxford “. 

While the victorious marquis of Montroſe, who now 
afted as the king's lieutenant in the government 
of Scotland, was engaged in the great work of re-eſta- 
bliſhing the authority of Charles in that realm, he was 
ſurpriſed by a ſudden reverſe of fortune. Lieutenant- 


general Leſlie advanced from England with about 5000 
horſe ; and, being reinforced, on his arrival in Scot- 


land, with a body of foot, he haſtened to meet the 


hero of the north. Montroſe had directed his courſe 
towards the Tweed, that he might be ready to join a 


detachment of cavalry which, in conſequence of his 


great want of forces of that deſcription, Charles in- 
tended to ſend to him. He alſo expected to be joined 
by the earls of Roxburgh and Home, who had engaged 
to recruit his army with their friends and followers, 
But it ſoon appeared that theſe noblemen held intelli- 
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genee with his adverſaries, and had no intention of 


aſſiſting him. Being thus deceived, and alſo miſinform- 


ed by his ſcouts, he was ſurpriſed at Philiphaugh, near 


Selkirk, and totally routed, after a fierce engagement, 
by the great ſuperiority of Leſlie's numbers. With 2 
few. horſe, he retired from the field, and reached the 
Highlands, but found it impracticable to raiſe a ſuffi- 
cient force to make head againſt the covenanters. 
Triumphing in his depreſſion, they now wreaked their 
vengeance on many of his aſſociates, whom mY pu- 
niſhed with death for their loyalty “. 

Soon after the ruinous defeat of Montroſe, the king 
was aſſailed with freſh misfortunes. Having reinforced 
his ſmall army by a draught from the garriſon of 
Oxford, he reheved Hereford, and prepared for the re- 
lief of Briſtol; but, on the premature ſurrender of that 
city, he marched towards Cheſter, the fuburbs of 
which were then occupied by a body of parliamenta- 
rians under colonel Jones. Sir Marmaduke Langdale 
was ordered to poſt himſelf, with moſt of the royal 
horſe, on the eaſtern fide of the town; and Charles 
entered it with the remainder of his force, having form- 
ed the ſcheme of deſtroying the beſiegers between two 
fires. The next morning, before the royaliſts had 
commenced the execution of this ſcheme, major-gene- 
ral Pointz made his appearance on Rowton-heath, and 
an engagement quickly enſued between his troops and 
thoſe of Langdale. The advantage fell to the latter; 
but Jones advancing to aſſiſt Pointz, the battle was re- 
newed, and Langdale, being attacked both in the front 
and rear, ſuffered a total defeat, Pointz purſuing him 
to the walls of the city, lord Gerard, with the earls of 
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major- general with ſuch vigor, as to repulſe him. A 
body of muſqueteers then approached, and, by a well- 
directed aſſault, confuſed the royaliſts, who were obli- 
ged to reſign to their enemies the honors of victory. 
The earl of Lichfield, and above 400 other royaliſts, 
were lain, and 1000 were made priſoners. Charles 
retired to Denbigh the next day, with a ſmall party of 
horſe 3 and, being there joined by his routed forces, he 
evaded the vigilance of Pointz, and croſſed the country 
to Newark, whence he returned to Oxford, after hav- 
ing detached lord Digby (now ſecretary of ſtate), 'and 
Sir Marmaduke Langdale, into Scotland, at the head 
of 1500 horſe, to endeayour to join Montroſe, Theſe 
commanders defeated a regiment of cavalry at Sher- 
bourne in Yorkſhire, and alſo a detachment of infantry. 
They afterwards engaged a body of horſe under colonel 
Copley, and at firſt had the advantage; but they were 
at length routed. In their progreſs to the northward, 
they met with another diſaſter, being defeated near 
Carliſle by Sir John Brown. When they reached 
Dumfries, they had not 1000 horſe remaining; and, 
finding themſelves in great danger of being cut off by 
Leſlie in their advance, or by other enemies in their 
retreat, they took ſhipping for the iſle of Man with 
their chief officers, while their forſaken troops diſper- 
ſed themſelves in different directions. 

So eager were the king's adverſaries to haſten his 
ruin, that they would not ſuffer the war to languiſh 
during the winter. They proſecuted ſeveral fieges 
during that unfavorable ſeaſon; and their ſucceſs 
greatly circumſcribed the quarters of the royaliſts. 
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Charles now renewed his applications for peace; but 
the two houſes, for ſome time, refuſed even to anſwer 
his meſſages; and, when they condeſcended to repiy, 
they rejected his requeſt of a ſafe- conduct for thoſe 
whom he wiſhed to employ as negotiators, and oppoſ- 
ed, in reproachful terms, his deſire of meeting his par- 
liament in perſon. They aſſured him, however, that 
they were preparing ſuch articles of accommodation, 
as would merit his ready acceptance, if he wiſhed to 
give ſatisfaction and ſecurity to his people 5”. 

In the decline of his affairs, the king had endeavour- 
ed to procure a conſiderable army from Ireland ; and he 
had therefore given inſtructions to the marquis of 


Ormond, lord-lieutenant of that realm, to conclude a 


peace with the rebels, on ſuch terms as might ſecure 
their co-operation with him againſt his Britiſh enemies, 
As his neceſſities increaſed, he offered more favorable 
conditions than he had at firſt propoſed ; and, by the 
advice of his queen, employed lord Herbert of Rag- 
land (on whom he had conferred the title of earl of 
Glamorgan) in a ſecret negotiation with the confede- 
rate catholics. The earl, being a zealous papiſt, appears 
to have exceeded his inſtructions; for he concluded a 
peace with the council of Kilkenny, on terms highly 
injurious to the proteſtant intereſt. He ſtipulated, 
that, in conſideration of a ſupply of 10,000 men for 
the ſervice of his majeſty, all the catholics of Ireland 
ſhould be gratified with the free and public exerciſe of 


their religion, and with an exemptjon from the juriſ- 


diction of the proteſtant clergy ; that they ſhould re- 
tain all the churches and eccleſiaſtical revenues which 
they had at any time enjoyed ſince the eruption of the 
rebellion 3 and that the legiſlature ſhould paſs an act 
for exempting them from the operation of all former 
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ſtatutes which had been enacted againſt them, and de- 
claring them capable of all offices of truſt and power. 
Theſe articles were accompanied by a defeaſance, im- 
porting that the earl would not undertake to bind 
Charles, even after he ſhould have received the 10,000 
men, to the execution of this treaty, but would uſe 
every effort, without informing him of the defeaſance, 
to prevail on him to conſent to the conditions; and 
that he was diſcharged by the catholics, both in honor 
and conſcience, from all the conſequences of the king's 
eventual rejection of the agreement. This defea- 
ſance may be conſidered as a vindication of Charles 
from the ſtigma of his having authoriſed Glamorgan to 
grant ſuch extravagant terms. Lord Digby (who was 
then in Ireland), having procured a copy of the treaty, 
produced it before the privy council, and imputed the 
crime of treaſon to the earl, who was immediately 
committed to priſon, from which, however, he was 
ſoon after releaſed, at the interceſſion of the catholic 
chiefs. In a letter to the Engliſh parliament, Charles 
declared, that, though the earl had received a com- 
miſhon for raiſing forces in Ireland, he had no autho- 
rity to treat of any other buſineſs without the privity 
of the lord-lieutenant, much leſs to agree to any arti- 
cles reſpeCting religion, particularly of a nature “ fo 
« repugnant to the public profeſſions and known re- 
© ſolutions”? of his ſovereign **. But the two houſes 
were unwilling to believe the royal aſſertions; and, 
when a copy of the treaty, and other diſpatches ſent 
by lord Digby to the king, were intercepted by Fairfax 
on the capture of the veſſel which conveyed them, 


they were publiſhed under the following title:“ The 
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c mitment in Ireland demonſtrated ; or the Iriſh Plot 
for bringing 10, ooo Men and Arms into England 54,” 
On the king's diſavowal of Glamorgan's treaty, 
the Hibernian catholics, though not without murmur. 
ing, began to think of accepting the leſs favorable 
propoſitions of the marquis of Ormond. Rinuccini, 
who, as papal nuncio, had lately arrived in Ireland, 
and had brought a ſupply of arms, ammunition, and 
money, endeavoured to obſtruct the concluſion of a 
peace, unleſs the terms ſhould be highly advantage- 
ous to the Romiſh party. Notwithſtanding his efforts, 
a treaty was at length concluded, which relieved the 
papiſts from ſome diſabilities, ſuffered them to ex- 
erciſe their religion with impunity, and granted a 
general amneſty for treaſons and ſuch other offences as 
had been committed from the commencement of the 
rebellion 5*. For theſe favors they agreed to furniſh 


Charles with 10,000 men ; but the ruin of that prince 


preceded the completion of the preparations intended 

for his ſervice, which they proſecuted with tardineſs 

and reluctance. | 
After his late active but unfortunate campaign, the 


king had ſufficient leiſure, in his winter retreat, to re- 


fle&t on the decay of his fortunes. A ſeries of defeats 
and loſſes had ſo ruined his affairs, that he had ſcarcely 
the ſhadow of an army remaining, or a ſingle county in 
which his influence was not almoſt annihilated by that 
of his opponents. Since the co-operation of the Scots 
with the ſouthern mal-contents, he had been gradually 
deprived of his authority in the north of England, 
over which, before the emigration of the marquis of 


Newcaſtle, he had a great ſway ; and thoſe fanatical 
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matruders had alſo made ſome progreſs in other parts 
of the realm. In the midland counties, few garriſons 
of the royaliſts now remained. In North-Wales, the 
king's intereſt had begun to decline; in South- 
Wales, it was ſubverted. In the eaſtern ſhires of Eng- 
land, from the Humber to the channel, the two 
houſes wholly: predominated. In the weft, and the 
ſouth, Fairfax and Cromwell, with divided forces, 
promoted, with rapid ſucceſs, the parliamentarian 
cauſe. Indeed, Charles, from the ſucceſſive loſs of 
his towns and fortreſſes, and the ruin of his armies, 
had little proſpect of long preſerving even one ſtation 

in which he might repoſe with freedom and ſecurity. 
The prince of Wales, who was now in his ſixteenth 
year, reſided in the weſt, to which he had been ſent 
by his father, partly from motives of ſafety, that his 
eſcape to the continent, in caſe of impending danger, 
might be facilitated, and partly from an idea that his 
preſence would animate the exertions of the royaliſts. 
He had received the title of generaliſſimo, and was au- 
thoriſed to preſide over the weſtern aſſociated coun- 
ties. He was attended by a council, compoſed of his 
governor the earl of Berks, the lords Capel, Hopton, 
and Colepeper, and Sir Edward Hyde, who had fox 
fome time acted as chancellor of the exchequer. His 
authority was inſufficient to reſtrain the factious ri- 
valry which prevailed among the officers ; and he was 
particularly haraſſed by the imcompliant ſpirit of lord 
Goring and Sir Richard Grenville, between whom 
and his counſellors no harmony ſubſiſted. When the 
Progreſs of Fairfax threatened the ſpeedy loſs of the 
weſt, Goring, whoſe indolence and miſconduct had 
contributed to the ſucceſs of the enemy, abdicated the 
command of the army in that quarter, and retired to 
France, Lord Hopton, by the prince's appointment, 
became 
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became the commander of Goring's forces, ſtigmatiſed 
by lord Clarendon as a © diſſolute, undiſciplined, 
wicked, beaten army.” With troops ſo ill calculated 
to withſtand the orderly and well-diſciplined bands of 
Fairfax, Hopton advanced to the relief of Exeter, 
which was reduced to extremity by a long blockade. 
Sir Thomas, leaving a part of his army before Exeter, 
met the royaliſts at 'Torrington, where an engagement 
enſued, which terminated in favor of the parliamen- 
tarians. Near 200 of Hopton's ſoldiers were lain, 
and about 500 captured. The reſt were ſo diſperſed 
after the battle, that their general was, for ſeveral 


days, almoſt deſerted. Many of the fugitives never re- 


turned to him; and, notwithſtanding all his efforts, 
he found it impracticable to recruit his army in a ſuf- 
ficient degree for enabling him to oppoſe the trium- 
phant progreſs of the enemy. In this emergency, the 
prince embarked for the Scilly iſles ; thence, after a 
ſhort ſtay, he repaired to Jerſey ; and, in the courſe 
of the ſummer, he took refuge in France 5*, 

Fairfax, intent on the improvement of his victory 


at Torrington, purſued the royaliſts into Cornwall, 


Mar. 14. 


and brought them into ſo eritical a ſituation, that lord 
Hopton, to avoid deſtruction, capitulated at Truro 
with the enemy, and conſented to diſband all his 
forces, under an engagement that none of them ſhould 
ever act in future againſt the parliament *7, Thus 
was the weſtern army diſſolved; and only the reduce 
tion of a few garriſons remained to be achieved, to 


complete the ſubmiſſion of the flouriſhing counties of 


the weſt to the all-controlling power of the two 
houſes. | | | 
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The ruin of Hopton's army was quickly followed 
by the diſcomfiture of the only force with which the 
king expeCted to appear once more in the field. This 
body amounted to about 2500 mien, with whom lord 
Aſtley was advancing towards the royal quarters, 
when Sir William Brereton and colonel Morgan met 
him near Stow on the Would. Though the parlia- 
mentarians were twice repulſed; they at length totally 
defeated their adverſaries, of whom they flew near 
200. Aſtley was made priſoner, with many of his 


* offices, and above 1000 common ſoldiers. Senſible 


ef the hopeleſs ſtate of his maſter's affairs, the captive 
peer obſerved to the victors, that they had now done 
their work, and that, unleſs they ſhould ſuffer diſcord 
to prevail among themſelves, they might ſecurely in- 
dulge in eaſe and recreation. 

When Fairfax had reduced Exeter (which Sir John 
Berkeley ſurrendered in the ſpring), and had eſtabliſh= 
ed the ſway of the two houſes over the weſt, he pre- 


pared ſor the reduction of Oxford, where the king re- 


mained in anxiety and ſuſpenſe. Deſpairing of the 
ability of making a long reſiſtance to the threatened 
ſiege, Charles found it expedient to retire from the 
ſtorm 3 but he was doubtful to what quarter he ſhould 
direct his courſe. Though ſome maritime towns yet 
adhered to him, he had no proſpect of reaching them 
in ſafety, ſo as to take ſhipping for Scotland or Ireland, 
or for the continent. To throw himſelf into the hands 
of his Engliſh enemies, inflamed as they were againſt 
him, ſeemed to him an imprudent and hazardous mea- 
ſure; and, though he had been adviſed to truſt to the honor 
and humanity of his Scottiſh adverſaries, who did not 
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the two koi were, he could not think, without: re- 
luctance, of putting himſelf into the power of thoſs 
who hated him for his attachment to epiſcopacy. At 


the ſolicitations of his queen, M. de Montreuil had 


been ſent over by the queen-regeat of France to offer 


a mediation between the contending parties, but prin. 


cipally to negotiate with the Scots, and intereſt them 
in oppoſing the independent faction in England. This 
envoy found the northern covenanters unwilling to 
come to an accommodation with their ſovereign, un- 
leſs he would take the covenant, and eſtabliſh the preſ- 
byterian religion in South-Britain 59 z and, when he 


requeſted them to afford their protection to Charles, 
he could only procure general promiſes, though the 
- propoſal of his retiring to their camp was very agree- 


able to them, as it would give them an opportunity of 
making advantageous terms with their Engliſh conſe- 
derates, who, having ſufficiently profited by their aid, 
had begun fo treat them with diſreſpect. After ſome 
deliberation, Charles followed the advice of the French 
miniſter, when the approach of the army of Fairfax 
rendered it neceſſary to adopt ſome deciſive reſolution. 
Accompanied by a divine of the name of Hudſon, and 
by John Aſhburnham, an officer of his houſchold, to 


«apr. 27. Whom he rode as ſervant, he quitted Oxford, and 


went by a circuitous route to Newark, which had been 


for ſome weeks beſieged by the Scots under the earl 


of Leven, in concert with an Engliſh army under 

Pointz ©? | 
When the king's departure from Oxford was int- 

mated to the two houſes, they denounced the puniſh- 


ment of treaſon againſt every one who ſhould harbour 
or conceal him, or know of his concealment, and not 
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Nyeal his ſituation to theme:. Their doubts with re- 
gard to the place of his retreat were quickly removed by 
the information of his arrival in the Scottiſh camp be- 
fore Newark. This intelligence did not altogether 
pleaſe them; and they had ſome thoughts of com- 
manding Fairfax to deſiſt from his attempt upon Ox- 
ford, and march with ſpeed to Newark, that he might 
deprive the Scots of that advantage which they promiſed 
to themſelves from the poſſeſſion of the royal perſon; 


but they were diverted from that intention by the re- 


preſentations of the Scottiſh commiſhoners reſident in 
the metropolis, who aſſured them that all their orders 
would meet with an implicit obedience from the army 
ef their countrymen. | | 
Having preſented himſelf before the Scottiſh gene- 
ral, the king was treated with exterior reſpect; but 
he ſoon found himſelf a priſoner. Few of his friends 
could gain permiſſion to confer with him; and he was 
. deprived of the free exerciſe of his will. Lord Belaſ- 
ſyſe, the governor of Newark, now received the royal 
.command for the ſurrender of that town to the be- 
ſiegers; and the king was then conducted by the Scots 
. to Newcaſtle, to the great diſcontent of their Engliſh 
allies . | 
Some diſputes occurred between the lords and com- 
mons with regard to the diſpoſal of the king's perſon, 
The latter voted that the Scots thould be defired to give 
him up, and that he ſhould be confined in the caſtle 
of Warwick; but the former refuſed to concur in 
either of theſe votes. The commons, incenſed at this 
\refuſal, threatened that they would diſpenſe with the 
aſſent of the peers; but it does not appear from the 
journals, that they executed this menace in the preſent 
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inſtance ; and, if they did, the Scots declined a com- ; 
pliance with their requiſition. 
| Eager to derive advantage from the king's captivity, 
the Scots required him (and he was in no condition to 
refuſe) to iſſue orders to Montroſe and his other 
northern friends, for the ſpeedy diſmiſſion of their 
troops, and the ſurrender of all fortreſſes which they 
held for him, on the offer of honorable conditiong 
from the enemy. He was alſo conftrained to iſſue 3 
fimilar order to his adherents in England and Wales, 
From a difficulty of obtaining fuch terms as they wiſh. 
ed, or from a ſpirited neglect of ſuch orders as they 
knew to have been extorted from Chartes by his = 
verſaries, ſome of his garrifons made a reſolute de- 
fence, particularly thoſe of Pendennis, Ragland, Den- 
bigh, Aber-conway, Holt, and Harlech, the laſt of 
which did not ſurrender till the ſpring of the follow. - 
ing year. | | 

While the king remained at Newcaſtle, propoſi- 
tions for peace were again preſented to him, tending, 
as before, to the ruin of his authority, and the de- 
ſtruction of his principal friends. On account of the 
great importance of theſe articles, he deſired permil- 
ſion to repair to London, that a full diſcuſſion might 
take place z declaring, that, though he never would 
agree to fuch propoſals as were deſtructive of his juſt 


power, he would cheerfully comply with every de- 


mand which ſhould appear to be calculated for the 


peace and proſperity of his people. But the two houſes 


would not conſent to a treaty : they inſiſted on his 
aſſent to all their demands, without that preparatory 
deliberation which the different points required. To 
ſuch arrogant claims he could not ſubmit z and thele 
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propoſitions were therefore as fruitleſs as the preced- 


ing ones 


Negotiations were now carried on between the Eng- 
Ih and Scots for the ſurrender of the royal priſoner 
into the hands of the former. Though the latter diſ- 
claimed the idea of putting their ſovereign to ſale, it 
is ſufficiently clear that they were guilty of that in- 
famous act, as they found the two houſes unwilling to 
atisfy them in point of arrears unleſs Charles ſhould 
be delivered up. It was agreed, that 400,000 pounds 
ſhould be paid to them by way of final ſettlement, and 
that they ſhould receive a motety of that ſum before 
the departure of their army out of England“. 

The ſtipulated ſum being paid, the king was meanly 
ſurrendered by the Scots to his inveterate enemies, 
The earl of Pembroke, and other commiſſioners de- 
puted by the Engliſh parliament, received the unfor- 
tunate Charles, and conducted him to Holdenby (or 
Holmby) houſe, in Northamptonſhire ; a manſion be- 
longing to himſelf, Here he was indulged in thoſe 
ſports and exerciſes which were moſt agreeable to him : 
but he was deprived of the ſociety of his friends; at- 
tended by no domeſtics but thoſe of parliamentary 
appointment; haraſſed by preſbyterian miniſters, whom 
the two houſes had ſubſtituted for his own chaplains ; 
and excluded from all hopes of recovering any part of 
his authority, except by the prevalence of diſſenſion 
among his enemies s. 

64. Clarendon, book x.—Ruſhworth, part iy. vol. i. chap. 10. 
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Diſſenſions ariſe between the popular army and the parlia- 

 ment.—The king is ſeiſed by the former,—Cromwel! 
and Fairfax tyranniſe over the parliament, —Several 
attempts are made, but without effect, for the king's re- 

_ eſtabliſhment. —Cromcwell defeats an army of Scattiſh 
royaliſts under the duke of Hamilton. — He purges the 

houſe of commons of all who were inclined to favor 
the king. —The remaining members, in concert with 
the army, bring Charles to a trial.—Sentence of death 
is pronounced againſt him ; and he is beheaded. —4 
ſketch of his e. 


—— Thoven the ſucceſs of the parliamentarian arms 


had reſtored peact to the nation, perfect tranquillity 
was not the conſequence. The animoſities of faction, 
which had been repreſſed by the continuance of the 
war, now burſt forth between the preſbyterians and 
the independents.. The majority of the two houſes 
were of the former party ; but the ſupport of the army 
ſoon enabled the minority to triumph over all oppoſi« 
tion. | 

As that ample military eſtabliſhment which the war 
had required was no longer neceſſary, the preſby- 
terians propoſed the immediate reduction of it; a mea- 
ſure to which they were alſo encouraged by a deſire 
of cruſhing the independent faction. In the lower 
houſe, by a majority of only two, they voted a dimi- 
nution of the number of the cavalry; and, by a ſupe- 
riority of ten, they paſſed a vote for the continuance 
of ſuch infantry only as ſhould be ſufficient for a few 


garriſons. Senſible of as ſubſerviency of Fairfax to 
Crom- 
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Cromwell, whoſe bold and enterpriſing character render- A. D. 
ed him an object of dread, they endeavoured to diveſt the * 
former of an authority which he exerciſed according to 
the dictates of an ambitious incendiary : but, after a 
long debate, the independents, ſtrengthened by the aid | 
of ſome preſbyterians who had a high regard for the | 
merits of the general, carried the queſtion in his favor, | 
It was afterwards moved, that no member ſhould enjoy 
any command under Sir Thomas ; and this motion 
met with ſucceſs. It was alſo reſolved, that a conſider- 
able part of the army ſhould be ſent oyer to Ireland, to 
| quell the catholics, who had renounced the late peace, 
and to reduce that kingdom under the ſway of the Eng- 
liſh parliament . | 
The inordinate ambition of Cromwell prompted him 
to exert all his art and addreſs to prevent the accom» 
pliſhment of the views of the preſbyterians. Taking 
advantage of that diſcontent which had ariſen among 
the troops, from the detention of their arrears, he in- 
flamed them againſt the parliament, by repreſenting it 
as the intention of that aſſembly to diſhand them with- 
out the remainder of their ſtipends, or to baniſh them 


into the ravaged diſtricts of Ireland, where their pay 

and ſubſiſtence would be caſual and precarious. By 
theſe and other inſinuations, he ſo encouraged the mal- 
: content ſpirit of the army, as to produce among the 
majority a determination of oppoſing the intentions of 
the two houſes, Under his auſpices, a petition was 
prepared in the name of the officers and their men, de- 
firing that their arrears might be ſpeedily paid, that 
they might not be compelled to ſerve out of the king= 
dom, that an ordinance ſhould paſs to indemnify them 
for the illegal acts which they had committed during 


— * cy * 
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their maimed brethren, as well as for the widows and 
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the war, and that ſome proviſion ſhould be made for 


children of thoſe who had been ſlain, beſides a compen. 
ſation to ſuch as had been injured by loſſes or impri- 
ſonment for their adherence to the parliament. Hearing 
that ſuch a meaſure was in agitation, the two houſes 
were highly incenſed; and, in a printed declaration, 
which they ordered to be circulated among the forces, 
they ſtigmatiſed the promoters of the petition as 
enemies of the ſtate, and menaced them with the 
ſevere effects of their diſpleaſure. Fairfax, being 
directed to ſuppreſs it, promiſed a ready compli- 
ance, and ſent five of his officers to Weſtminſter, to 
anſwer for their conduct in this affair: but they dif. 
claimed all concurrence in it, and were therefore diſ- 
miſſed with a deſire that they would oppoſe every effort 
eee might be made to promote {edition in the 
army 

Alarmed at the ſpirit of the ſoldiery, the parliament 
endeavoured to provide for the payment of the arrears 
due to that body, and deputed a committee to apply to 


. the citizens of London for a loan of 200, oool. partly 


for that purpoſe, and partly for the ſervice of Ireland, 
But the inadequacy of that proportion which was deſ- 
tined for the troops in England, and the tardineſs with 
which the money was raiſed, furniſhed Cromwell with 
an opportunity of propagating, in an augmented de- 
gree, the acrimony of diſcontent. Inflammatory pa- 
pers were circulated by his partifans ; and no arts were 
neglected which might widen the breach between the 
army and the two houſes. To put themſelves more on 
a par with the latter, and to give an air of deliberation 
and regularity to the proceedings of the confederacy, 
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che troops, at the inſtigation of Cromwell and Ireton, 
formed an upper and a lower aſſembly. The firſt con- 
kſted of the principal officers ; the other, of ſubalterns 
and privates, choſen out of each regiment as repreſen- 
tatives of the army, under the title of ag:tators *. This 
military ſenate not only diſcuſſed every point which re- 
hted to the army, but deliberated alſo on the mode of 
ſettling the nation, and on the important objects of civil 
and religious liberty ?, 

Parliamentary delegates had been ſent to Saffron» 


Walden (the preſent ſtation of the army), to confer 


with the officers on the choice of regiments for the 
Iriſh war. The majority teſtified a reluctance to that 
ſervice 3 and the commiſſioners, after fruitleſs confes 
rences, returned to their employers, Another deputa- 
tion being ſent to the head- quarters, many officers and 
privates were prevailed on to accept ſuch terms as were 
propoſed for the Hibernian expedition ; but the reſt 
objected to the conditions, refuſed to engage, and threw 
put reproaches againſt thoſe who had conſented *, 

The agitators having addreſſed a letter to the chief 
officers of the army, complaining in ſtrong terms of the 
ſiniſter deſigns of their enemies, and requiring the 
ſpeedy grant of their juſt demands, a copy of it was 
produced before the commons by major-general Skip- 
pon; and the houſe immediately examined the three 
ſoldiers who had brought it from the army. Some of 
the members propoſed that theſe meſſengers ſhould be 
committed to the Tower; but, more moderate counſels 
prevailing, they were diſmiſſed with a light reproof, 
Several votes were then paſſed for the prevention of 
liſorder in the army; and, by a ſtrange imprudence, 

o Called adjutators by ſome writers. 
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215 Cromwell, Ireton, Fleetwood, and Skippon, were Or» 
| dered to haſten to the camp, and intimate to the ſoldi. 

ers that it was the intention of parliament to comply 

with their reaſonable requeſts *, Cromwell, while he 

affected a deſire of ſubduing the licentious and refrac. 

tory ſpirit of the army, now renewed his intrigues for 

| confirming thoſe ſeditious inclinations which the arts 

| of himſelf and his creatures had excited, 

Having voted a full indemnity to the ſoldiers, and 
ordered the payment of a ſmall part of their arrears, the 
two houſes prepared for the accompliſhment of their 
purpoſe of diſbanding the ſuperfluous regiments. They 
ſent to the general a copy of their votes on the ſubject, 
and appointed a committee to aſſiſt him in the execu- 
tion of their will. The votes being communicated to 

29. the army, the ſuperior council remonſtrated againſt 
them, as unſatisfaCtory ; and the agitators petitioned 
Fairfax not to ſuffer them to be diſbanded till their 
grievances ſhould have been redreſſed *, 

While theſe difſenſions prevailed, the king was 
waiting the effects of a meſſage which he had ſent to 
the parliament in recommendation of a treaty. Appre- 
henſive of an agreement between him and the preſby- 
terians, the independents reſolved to make an attempt 
for the ſeiſure of his perſon, the poſſeſſion of which, 
they thought, would enable them to triumph over their 
opponents. One Joyce, a cornet, being ſelected 
by Cromwell for the execution of this enterpriſe, 
appeared at Holdenby with a party of horſe; and, 

as he did not meet with any oppoſition from the guards 
whom the parliament had placed at that ſtation, he 

Jane 4, carried off his ſovereign to the army. Fairfax, to whom 
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this ſcheme had not been communicated, Ggnified his 


by the declarations of Cromwell and Ireton, importing 
that they had receiyed irftimation of a reſolution formed 
by the preſbyterians, to convey his majeſty to London, 
which they had thought proper to prevent by directing 
Joyce to bring him to the army 7, 


The preſbyterian leaders, being at length ſenſible of 


the artful hypocriſy and miſchievous ambition of 
Cromwell, were inclined to check his career by an act 
of ſpirit; and it was their intention to bring a charge 
againſt him on his next appearance in the houſe, and 
order him to be committed to the Tower *, He had 
returned to London after his journey to the camp, and 
had endeavoured, by the report which he made to the 
commons, to delude them into a favorable opinion of 
his zeal and fidelity in their ſervice, and of his deſire of 
quelling that ſeditious diſobedience which they had 
manifeſted to their employers. His conſtant attend- 
ance, ſince his return, gave his adverſaries a hope of 
executing their ſcheme ;z but, either from a ſuſpicion 
which he had conceived of their purpoſe, or from a wiſh 
of expediting his own projeCts, he haſtened to the mili- 
tary quarters, where he was received with general ac- 
clamations. 


The intelligence of the ſeiſure of the king ſtruck the 


two houſes with conſternation. In the hopes of paci- 


fying the mal-contents, they quickly voted, that the 
forces ſhould receive their whole arrears, on their dif- 
banding or engaging for Ireland; that the commiſſi- 
oned officers ſhould be gratified with the addition of a 
month's pay; and that the declaration which had been 


7. Clarendon, book x.—Thurloe's State-Papers, vol. i. p. 94, 95-— 
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emitted 


diſpleaſure on the occaſion ; but he was ſoon appeaſed - 


i 
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emitted againſt the army ſhould be expunged from the 
journals. The earl of Nottingham and other commif. 
fioners were ſent to the camp, to communicate theſe 
reſolutions, and diſpoſe the minds of the ſoldiery to 
obedience and ſubmiſſion. A remdezvous being ap- 
pointed at 'Triploe-heath, near Royſton, the votes were 
read to the army; but, the intrigues of Oliver's faction 
prevented them from receiving the approbation of that 


body. 


Had the earl of Eſſex ſurvived, the independents 
would probably have found great difficulty in the exe- 
cution of their bold ſchemes. But that nobleman had 
died in the preceding year, to the great ſatisfaction of 
Cromwell, who dreaded the earl's interference for the 
promotion of an accommodation with the king. Eſſer 
was a man of courage, honor, and patriotiſm; and it is 
ſuppoſed that he had formed an intention of exerting 
himſelf for the ſupport of the conſtitution of his coun- 
try, againſt which, he foreſaw, violent blows would be 
aimed by the ambitious Oliver and his factious parti. 
ſans. His reputation and popularity would have rene 
dered him an uſeful aſſiſtant to the preſbyterian party, 
in the preſent critical conjuncture; and, though he 
might not have completely triumphed over the more 
ſagacious and politic Cromwell, he would perhaps 
have repreſſed the efforts of that leader, and have cir- 
cumſcribed his attempts within ſuch limits as would 
not have contented his aſpiring mind, 

E ncouraged by the dejection of the preſbyterians, 
Cromwell reſolved to lead the ſubſervient general and 
his army towards the capital. On the day of the ren- 
dezvous, he procured the concurrence of Fairfax and 
the principal officers in an epiſtle to the corporation of 
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their juſt demands, the humiliation of their enemies, 
and the ſettlement of general liberty, they denounced 
ruin to the city, if the inhabitants ſhould preſume to 
take arms againſt them. Regardleſs of a prohibition 
from the parliament, Fairfax and Cromwell now con- 
ducted their forces to St. Alban's, where they publiſhed 
2 declaration of their demands. They required that 


all delinquents and corrupt members ſhould be expelled 


fromparliament; that duelimits might be aſſigned forths 
continuance of this and future parliaments; rhata ſpeedy 
reform ſhould be made in the repreſentation ; that the 


powers delegated by the two houſes to provincial commit- 


tees, ſhould be diminiſhed; that an account ſhould be given 


of the appropriation of the vaſt ſums which had been levied 


on the people ; and that, after ſome ſacrifices to public 
Juſtice, a general act of oblivion ſhould paſs. They 


then adduced ſeveral articles of charge againſt eleven 


members of the lower houſe *?, and defired that they 


might be immediately ſuſpended from their parliamen- 


tary functions. 'Theſe were the moſt conſiderable per- 
ſons of the preſbyterian faction; and they were now 
accuſed of having endeavoured to ſubvert the liberties 
of the people, of having propagated calumnious ſuggeſ- 
tions againſt the army, and meditated a re-kindling of 
the flames of civil war. 

So intimidated were the two houſes by the reſolute 


behaviour of the army, that, though they had lately 


iſſued orders for levying forces for their defence, they 
tow diſcontinued their preparations, and thought only 


9, Denzil Holles, Sir Philip Stapylton, Sir William Lewis, Sir John 
Clotworthy, Sir William Waller, Sir John Maynard, major-general 
Edward Maſſey, John Glynne (recorder of London), colonel Walter 
Long, colonel Edward Harley, ad Anthony Nicoll. 
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London, in which, after a vindication of their views, A. D. 
purporting that they only wiſhed for the ſatisfaction of 


1647. 


a regular attendance ; and he was treated by the gene- 


Cromwell and Ireton, having commenced a negotiation 
with him, had offered more favorable terms than the 


' preſbyterians were willing to grant him 


occaſion; but it is not very probable that thoſe who 
had promoted the removal of the earl of Eſſex, and ſuch 
- other officers as wiſhed for a reaſonable accommodation 
-with the king, were really inclined to cloſe with lim 
- on any terms except thoſe of a very harſh complexion, 


. poſe them to fayor, by honorable conditions, their 
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of ſubmitting to that formidable power which oppoſed 
them. By ſuch puſillanimity, they encouraged the 
inſolence of the ſoldiery, and * them to riſe in 
their demands. | 
The king, in the mean while, found his fituation Ik 
difagreeable than when he had been under the cuſtody 
of the parliament. The army indulged him with 
greater liberty ; his friends were permitted to viſit him; 
ſome of his former chaplains were allowed to give him 


ral and his officers with the moſt reſpectful politeneſs, 
*Fhe two houſes voted that he ſhould be removed to 
Richmond; but no regard was paid to this vote by the 
preſent poſſeſſors of his perſon, who were conſcious of 
the advantage which they derived from his preſence. 


; and ſome 
writers have ſuppoſed that they were ſincere on this 


Oliver and his partiſans had brought forward the felf- 
denying ordinance, and the new model of the army, for 
the purpoſe of accelerating the ruin of Charles, to 
which, they thought, the preſbyterians were not ſuſt- 
ciently inclined. Their triumph over the royal party 
would rather ſtimulate their ambitious views, than dif- 


humbled ſovereign. We may therefore conclude, that 
Cromwell and his ſon-in-law intended only to amule 
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nity of effecting a reconciliation with him on their own 
terms; and that nothing but a critical emergency, ariſ- 
ing from the proſpect of the prevalence of the preſby- 


terians in the preſent conteſt, would ever have induced 


thoſe aſpiring leaders, who ſought only to aggrandiſe 
themſelves on the ruins of royalty, to conſent to the 
reſtoration of Charles to any part of his former 
power. 

As the preſbyterians were unwilling to deprive them- 
ſelves of the ſervices of their leaders, they were not 


very forward in complying with the demand for the 


ſuſpenſion of the eleven accuſed members. Their delay 
produced a ſtrong remonſtrance from the army, inſiſt- 
ing, among other points, on the immediate ſequeſtra- 
tion of thoſe individuals. To prevent the danger 


which might ariſe from their continuance in the houſe, 


Holles and his aſſociates, on the approach of the army 


to Uxbridge, agreed to deſiſt from their attendance *?, 


A ſpecific accuſation being prepared, at their deſire, by 


«their military adverſaries, they delivered their anſwer to 


it; but Fairfax and Cromwell thought proper to defer 
the proſecution of them. They were afterwards ex- 


pelled by the votes of the commons; but, when the 
-terrors of the army, for a ſhort interval, had leſs influ- 


ence on the proceedings of parliament, theſe votes were 


annulled ““. 


One of the requiſitions of the ſoldiery related to the 
militia of the capital, which they wiſhed to put undet 
the power of their partiſans. The two houſes ſub- 
mitted to this demand; but it was oppoſed by a great 


number of the citizens, and ſeveral petitions were pre- 


13. Parl. Hiſt, vol. xvi. p. 29. —Holles's Memoirs, p. 124, 
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ſented againſt it. A licentious multitude, chiefly cons 
fiſting of apprentices and journeymen, attended the de- 
livery of one of theſe petitions ; and, by their violent 
importunities, that ordinance which, at the deſire of 
the army, had been voted on this head, was revoked, 
As this tumult furniſhed a pretence for the advance of 
the troops to London, to chaſtiſe thoſe rioters who had 
oppoſed their demands, and over-awed -the parliamen- 
tary deliberations, the earl of Mancheſter and William 
Lenthall, ſpeakers of the two houſes, alleging the in- 
ſecurity of their perſons ( though the late outrage had 
been committed by the adherents of their own party), 
but influenced, in reality, by a dread of the independent 
faction, which, they foreſaw, would obtain a complete 
triumph, retired to the army, accompanied by many of 
the friends as well as enemies of that uſurping body. 
The officers received them with great ſatisfaction; and 
an engagement was formed between the ſeceders and 
the ſoldiery, importing that they would live and dic 
with each other“. | 
Far from being diſcouraged by the ſeceſſion of the 
members, the remaining part of both houſes aſſumed a 
ſpirit which ſurpriſed their antagoniſts. They recalled 
the eleven chiefs of their party; they ordered forces to 
be levied with the utmoſt expedition; invited the king 
to a perſonal treaty at London; and, by various reſo- 
lutions, ſeemed to ſet the independents at deſiance. 
But the approach of Fairfax, and the admiſſion of one 
of his detachments into Southwark, ſtruck ſuch a panic 
into-the citizens, that they abandoned all thoughts of 
defence; and their parliamentary friends were there- 
fore obliged to ſubmit. The new ſpeakers (lord Hunſ- 
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don and Henry Pelham) religned their ſeats to Man- 


cheſter and Lenthall, who, with the other feceders, now 


reappeared at Weſtminſter, under the conduct and 
protection of che army. All the votes which diſpleaſed 


that body were annulled ; and the new reſolutions that 


were adopted by the two houſes manifeſted their ſub- 
miſſion to thoſe domineering warriors; who, from the 
ſituation of their ſervants, had become their maſters . 

After various negotiations between the king and the 
chief officers of tlie army, as well as between him and 
the commiſſioners of the parliament, Charles ſeemed 
more inclined to accept the propoſals of the former ; 
but, having riow triumphed over their opponents, they 
found it leſs neceſſary to diſguiſe their ſentiments. 
They affirmed that he had conduQted himſelf inſincerely 
towards them; while he, wit greater reaſon, accuſed 
them of having endeayoured to delude him by promiſes 
which they had no intention of performing The two 
houſes now ſent freſh-propoſitions to him; but, as he 
deemed them too rigorous, he deſired to be admitted 
to a perſonal treaty, that he might have an opportunity 
of negotiating ſuch an agreement as might ſuſhciently 
ſecure the rights of his people, without the violation of 
his conſcience and honor; or the ruin of his lawful au- 
thority. This anſwer was voted tobe a refuſal; and it 
was reſolved that, when the propoſitions ſhould have 
been converted into bills, another application ſhould be 
made to the king for his explicit aſſent or diſſent *7. 

As the army continued to hold the parliament in 
lubjection, the chief direction of affairs may be ſaid to 
have been in the hands of Cromwell, whoſe influence 
was ſo great over the general and his forces. The de- 
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were received with reſpect, and honored with acqui- 
eſcence. The preſbyterians, inſtead of that triumph 
which they had promiſed to themſelves over the inde. 
pendents, experienced from that victorious faction the 


ſeverity of reſentment. Beſides - the expulſion of the 


chief commoners of their party, ſeven of their friend 
in the upper houſe ** were haraſſed with an impeach. 


ment of high treaſon, on pretence of their concern in 
the late tumult, and in the preparations for a new ciyil 
war. The chief magiſtrate of London, and four of the 
'aldermen, were alſo accuſed of treaſon on the ſame 


ground, and committed to priſon; and many other 
citizens were taken into cuſtody *2. 


Weary of a long reſtraint, the king formed the reſo- 


lution of attempting an eſcape. Having aſſumed a 


Nov. 11. diſguiſe, he paſſed through an unguarded door into the 


-park of Hampton- court, and, having croſſed the 


Thames; was received by three of his friends, Sir John 


Berkeley, colonel Legge, and Aſhburnham. With 


theſe attendants he rode into Hampſhire ; and, not 
finding a ſhip ready to tranſport him over the channeh 


he repaired to Tichfield, the ſeat of the earl of South- 
ampton, where the mother of that nobleman welcomed 
the fugitive prince with great cordiality. By the advice 
of Aſhburnham (who, having aQed as a negotiator be- 
tween the king and Cromwell, is ſuppoſed to have been 
duped by the latter into an opinion of the honorable 


deſigns of the officers of the army, as if they ſincerely 
intended to re-eſtabliſh their ſovereign, whom, as they 
pretended, they wiſhed to reſcue from the danger to 
which he was expoſed from the malice of the agitators) 


13. The earls of Suffolk, Lincoln, and Middleſex, and the baron 
Berkeley, Willoughby of Parham, Maynard, and Hunſdon. 
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Charles was induced to think of the iſle of Wight as a 
place of refuge. where he hoped for the protection of 
colonel Hammond, the governor, who was the nephew 
of one of his favorite chaplains. Aſhburnham was 
therefore ſent over to the iſland, with Sir John Berke- 
ley, to treat with the colonel on the ſubject, without 
informing him of the king's preſent ſituation : but theſe 
meſſengers being -artfully perſuaded by Hammond to 
conduct him to the royal retreat, Charles no ſooner 
heard of the arrival of that officer, and of his unwilling- 
neſs to comply with the terms propoſed to him, than 
heexclaimed that he was again a priſoner. Finding it 
uſeleſs to oppoſe the colonel, who had the provincial 
militia at his command, the king was conſtrained -to 
ſurrender himſelf 3 and, having accompanied Ham- 
mond to the ifle of Wight, he was impriſoned in the 
caſtle of Cariſbroke . | 

From his new place of confinement, the unfortunate 
prince ſent a meſſage to the two houſes, conſenting to 
ſuffer the preſbyterian ſyſtem, which had been eſta- 
bliſhed in England by the ruling powers, to ſubſiſt for 
three years (after which interval the final ſettlement of 
the eccleſiaſtical government ſhould be adjuſted by him 
and his parliament) ; to diveſt the crown, during his 
life, of all authority over the militia, as well as of the 
power of appointing the privy counſellors and great 
officers of ſtate; to give up a part of his revenues for 


the liquidation of the arrears due to the army; and to 


revoke all declarations which he had iſſued againſt his 
adverſaries **. 'To the propoſal of theſe ample conceſ- 
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ent were the majority of the members to the dictates of 
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the leaders of the independents, that offers which ought 
to have been deemed highly ſatisfactory were treated 
with contemptuous neglect. Charles, in the following 


month, renewed his application for an adjuſtment of all 


diſputes ; and the two houſes at length ſent him four 
bills, to which they demanded his ſpeedy aſſent. Theſe 
bills purported, that the militia and the navy of Eng. 


land and Ireland ſhould be ſubject to the diſpoſal of 


the lords and commons of the former kingdom, for the 
ſpace of twenty years; that, after the expiration of that 
period, neither the king nor his ſucceſſors ſhould aſſume 
any power over thoſe departments without the conſent 
of the two houſes ; that, whenever the realm ſhould 
appear, to the lords and commons, to. be expoſed to 
danger, they might, after the lapſe of the ſpecified in- 
zerval, reſume that power by their own authority; that 
all proclamations, oaths, &c. againſt the meaſures of 
tae parliamentarian party, ſhould be annulled, as the 
war had been undertaken for the juſt and lawful de- 
fence of the two houſes ; that all peerages conferred | 
fiace the retreat of the lord-keeper Littleton to York 
with the great ſeal, ſhould be declared void; that no 
yerſon who ſhould in future be created a peer ſhould 


fit or vote in parliament, without the conſent of both 


houſes ; and that thoſe aſſemblies ſhould enjoy a full 
power of adjournment, with regard both to time and 
place **, 

Though Charles was willing to accede to ſome of 


theſe demands, he had ſtrong reaſons for the rejection 


of others; and he was particularly diſguſted at the pe- 
remptory manner in which he was deprived of the li- 
berty of diſcuſſing them with negotiators of the oppo- 
ſite party, and required to give a deciſive aſſent to the 


AZ. Parl. Hiſt. vol. vi. 
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demands of his enemies, without the certainty of ob- 
taining any ſettlement in his own behalf. If he ſhould 
conſent to ratify theſe bills, the two houſes promiſed to 
indulge him with a negotiation reſpeCting other points, 
namely, the abolition of epiſeopacy, the alienation of 
eccleſiaſtical lands, the puniſhment of his adhe- 
rents, &c. - 

The earls of Loudoun, Lauderdale, and Lanerk, 
commiſſioners from Scotland, vehemently remonſtrated 
againſt the four bills, not only as having been prepared 
without the concurrence of the Scots (who, by the ſti- 
pulations of the treaty of 1643, and the ſpirit of the 
covenant, ought to have been conſulted in every parti- 
cular relating to an accommodation with his majeſty), 
but as highly derogatory to the privileges both of the 
king and his people. You giveſt yourſelf and your 
« poſterity (ſaid they, in a letter to Charles) of the mi- 
© litia for ever: you ſettle this army over yourſelf and 
« your people perpetually; and, by giving leave to 
« adjournment, you and your parliament will be carried 
about at the pleaſure of the army, as their ſub-com- 
« mittee *3,” Charles himſelf entertained the ſame 
opinion ; and, in the anſwer which he ſent to the two 
houſes, declared, that neither the deſire of being freed 
from a tedious confinement, nor the apprehenſion of 
further misfortunes, ſhould induce him to conſent to 
any act before the whole ſettlement ſhould be con- 
cluded **, He was encouraged to this refuſal of the 
bills by the hopes of procuring better terms in conſe- 
quence of the interference of his northern ſubjects, 
with whom he was now negotiating, 

The contempt which the independents had expreſſed 
for the covenant, and the effarts which they had made 
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to diſunite the preſbyterians of the two Britiſh realms, 
had produced much jealouſy and diſcontent in the 
minds of the Scots. 'They bore with indignation the 
triumph of an army of ſectaries, and were particularly 
diiguſted at the toleration which that party intended to 
eſtabliſh for every fpecies of proteſtant diſſenters. They 
dreaded the danger to which the perſon of their ſove- 
reign was expoſed, from the republican fury and wild 
fanaticiſm of thoſe who now held him in captivity 
and reſolved to make an attempt for his delivers 
ance, The duke of Hamilton (whom Charles had 
impriſoned ſome years before, on ſuſpicion of diſloy- 
alty, but who had recovered his liberty on the ſurrender 
of the place of his confinement to the parliamentarian 
forces) exerted himſelf with great diligence in the 
royal cauſe; and, though the more rigid part of the 
preſbyterians refuſed to promote the re-eſtabliſhment 
of the captive monaxch, unleſs he would take the co- 
venant, the duke found means to unite a ſtrong party 
in his intereſts, Many of thoſe who, during the war, 
had eagerly co-operated with the king's enemies, noi 
teſtified a ſtrong inclination to prevent his deſtruction ; 


- and Hamilton flattered himſelf with the proſpect of 


procuring the enliſtment of a formidable army. He 
and his friends engaged to conduct into England, with 
great expedition, the forces which they ſhould raiſe, 
and to employ them in the ſervice of Charles, who, on 
the other hand, promiſed, in a ſecret treaty, to confirm 
the covenant by aCt of parliament for the ſecurity of 


it's votaries (but not to compel perſons to embrace it), 


to ſuppreſs the independents and other ſects, and eſta- 


Pliſh preſbyterianiſm in England for three years **. 


During theſe preparations in the north for the re- 
newal of hoſtilities, the parliament of South-Britain, 


25; Clarendon, book x,—Burnet's Hamilton, 
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:nfluenced by the independents, paſſed a very * 
vote againſt the king. In a debate which was occa- 


ſioned by his refuſal of the four bills, opprobrious cen- 


ſures were thrown out againſt him; and he was repre- 
ſented as a perfidious and vindictive prince, and an in- 
corrigible tyrant... Sir Thomas Wroth affirmed that his 
conduct had been ſuch as would juſtify an impeach- 


ment of him; and therefore propoſed that articles 


ſhould be drawn up againſt him, and that the kingdom 
ſhould be ſettled without him. Commiſlary-general 
Ireton declared that the people were abſolved from 
their allegiance to a prince who had refuſed to protect 
them; and urged the houſe to act with firmneſs in the 
defence of liberty, and not hazard, by a paſſive de- 
meanor, the loſs of thoſe advantages which had been 
obtained by the ſword. After a variety of intemperate 


| ſpeeches from the independents, Cromwell roſe, and, 


having panegyriſed the valor, patriotiſm, and piety of 


the ſoldiery, inſinuated the neceſſity of ſhaking off the 


yoke of an obſtinate and intractable prince, in whom no 
confidence could be repoſed : in ſuch a meaſure, he 
obſerved, the troops would cordially concur with the 
parliament z and, if the latter ſhould not have the ſpirit 
to act as the emergency required, the former, rather 
than become a prey to the rage and malice of an irre- 
concileable enemy, whoſe future government would 
doubtleſs be a ſeries of tyranny and revenge, would be 
compelled by deſpair to adopt the moſt violent mea- 
ſures **, It was then voted , that no further addrefics 
or applications ſhould be made to the king ; that 
individuals who ſhould violate this order ſhould be pu- 
niſhed as traitors z and that no meſſage from his ma- 
jeſty ſhe uld be received. The lords concur:ed in theſe 
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reſolutions, by which, in effect, Charles was deprived 
of his fovereignty. Orders were now iſſued for his 
more rigorous confinement; all his mptions were 
ſtrictly watched; new domeſtics, devoted to the will of 
his enemies, were placed about him; all entrance into 
his priſon was denied to his friends and, from theſe 
inſtances of inhuman malignity, as well as from re- 
ports which he had, heard of ſanguinary intentions 
againſt his perfon, he was harafſed with the conſtant 
dread of affaſſination **. 

Whether the propoſal of ſubjecting the king to atrial 
was firſt broached by Cromwell, is uncertain ; but, that 
he had the chief concern in the accompliſhment of that 
bold ſcheme, is undoubted. Some of his adyocates 
have pretended, that he was leſs impelled to that 
meaſure by his own ambition, than by the ſtrong re- 
ſentment and invincible prejudices of the army againſt 
Charles, and by the republican zeal of the levellers (for 
ſuch was the denomination of a party which had lately 
ſprung-up among the independents, and recommended 
a perfect equality among mankind); and that he would 
have promoted the re-eſtabliſhment of the king, had 
not the reproaches and menaces of the agitators, who 


had adapted the principles of this new party, deterred 


him from continuing his negotiations with Charles. 
Even ſome of his enemies have ſanctioned theſe opi- 
nions; and it is probable, that, notwithſtanding all his 
intereſt among the ſoldiers, their ſentiments and deter- 
minations had ſome influence over him, Others affirm 
that his conviction of the king” s inſincerity rendered it 
neceſſary for his own ſafety to promote the deſtruction 
of his ſovereign, to whoſe vengeance he might other- 
wiſe be expoſed ; but this is a weak apology for his 
concern in the ſanguinary proceedings which were now 
| 28, Clarcndon, book x. 
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meditated againſt the royal priſoner. Having quelled, 


by the deciſive vigor of his operations, a mutiny of the 
leyellers, who had begun to diſregard the authority of 


cheir officers, and to propagate their licentious wiſhes 


for the ruin of all ſubordination, he held a military 
council at Windfor, in which it was refolved, under 
the maſk of religion and patriotifm, with which this 
daring hypocrite and his affociates covered their ambi- 
tious projects, that, as ſoon as an opportunity ſhould 
offer itſelf, the unhappy monarch ſhould be arraigned 
at the tribunal of democracy, and be capitally puniſhed 
252 violator of the rights of the people. 

To prepare the public for the intended blow, the 
ruling faction made a new attempt for the ruin of the 
king's reputation, that the murderous ſcheme might be 
the leſs oppoſed, and his fate might be the leſs lament- 
ed. A declaration was voted by way of juſtification of 


the late reſolutions againſt all addreſſes; and it was in- 


duſtriouſly circulated through the kingdom. It ex- 
ceeded, in aſperity and virulence, every parliamentary 
publication which this turbulent reign had produced. 
This malignant paper was anſwered by the royal party; 
and it's extreme acrimony rather excited the public 
indignatian againſt the authors Ou againſt the object 


- of it“. 


The oppreſſions exerciſed by the two houſes, parti- 
cularly in point of taxation, had long given a general 
diſguſt, which had been increaſed by the reports that 
were propagated of groſs acts of peculation, committed 
by thoſe who had the management of the public money z 
for the independents and preſbyterians had united in 
one point, having connived at the rapine of each other, 
in ſharing the ſpoils of a deluded nation **. The bur- 
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then of a ſtanding army after the termination of the 
war, the diſgrace of ſubmitting to military ſway, and 
the proſpect of a tyrannical republic, inflamed the po- 
pular diſcontent. The royaliſts, having ſeverely ſuffered 
in theirproperty by the policy and the vengeance of their 
adverſaries, obſerved with ſatisfaction the ſymptoms of 


public diſpleaſure, and flattered themſelves with the 


hopes of forming a ſtrong party in favor of Charles, 
even among thoſe who had formerly oppoſed him, 
Aſſociations were formed in various counties, for the 
promotion of the royal intereſts ; and the expectation | 
of an army from North-Britain animated the exertions 
of the king's ſouthern adherents. But the attempts 
that were made on this occaſion were ſo imprudently 
conducted, without ſufficient concert or deliberation, 
that they only ſerved to ſtrengthen that authority 
againſt which they were directed, 

The firſt inſurrection was kindled in South-Wales, 
Major-general Laugharn **, and the colonels Powell 


and Poyer, who had ſerved with reputation in the par- 


liamentarian army, refuſed to comply with the orders 
which had been iſſued for the diſmiſſion of the troops 
under their command, and prevailed on many of them 
to declare for the king. Being reinforced by the loyal 
provincials, Poyer repulſed colonel Fleming with conſi- 
derable ſlaughter ; but, in an cagagement near Cardiff, 
colonel Horton, with an inferior force, obtained a com- 
plete victory over Laugharn and, Powell . Crom- 
well, having croſſed the Severn with a ſtrong detach- 
ment, inveſted Pembroke, which withſtood his efforts 
for near two months. Powell was made priſoner at 
the ſurrender of Tenby ; and, at the capitulation of 
Pembroke, Laugharn and Poyer were obliged to ſubmit 
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to the mercy of the parliament. After a long confine- 
ment, theſe three officers were tried and condemned 
by a court-martial; but, the favor of drawing lots 
being allowed them, Poyer alone ſuffered death **, 

By the intrigues of the king's friends, ſome commo- 


tions were excited in Kent, where the inſurgents put 


themſelves under the command of an inexperienced 
youth, named Hales. While this leader was employed 
in augmenting his force, an incident occurred which 
greatly elevated the ſpirits of his party. The ſeamen, 
having imbibed the prevailing diſcontent, diſcarded 
vice-admiral Rainſborough and his chief officers, ſub- 


ſtituted ſome of the Kentiſh gentlemen in their place, 


and declared for the king; then ſailing out of the 
Downs with ten of the parliamentarian veſſels, they 
directed their courſe to Helvoet- ſluys, and ſubmitted 
to the authority of their ſovereign's ſecond ſon, the 
duke of York (afterwards king James II.), then in his 
fifteenth year, who had lately eſcaped from the cuſtody 
of the earl of Northumberland, and arrived ſafely in 
Holland. His brother, the prince of Wales, no ſooner 
heard of the revolt of the fleet, than he ſet ſail from 
France, and joined his naval countrymen, who gladly 
received him as their admiral **, 


; May 27. 


Elate with this gleam of good fortune, and hoping | 


for the co-operation of the prince, the inhabitants of 
Kent flocked to the banners of young Hales, who, con- 
ſeious of his incapacity for military command, ſoon re- 
ſigned his ſtation to the earl of Norwich. In the hope 
of obtaining admittance into London, the revolters 
began their march thither ; but, hearing of the ap- 
proach of Sir Thomas Fairfax (now a peer of Scot- 
land by the death of his father Ferdinando), they re- 
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tired in two diviſions. Having purſued one of thei 
bodies to Maiditone, Fairfax endeavoured to gain pol. 
ſeſſion of the town; but he met with ſo gallant a re. 
fiſtance, that he did not ſucceed in his attempt till after 
a fierce conflict, which continued for near five hours, 
Above 200 of the inſurgents were ſlain in this engage. 
ment; and 1300 were captured **. Thoſe who ef. 
caped rejoined the earl of Norwich at Rocheſter ; and 
he then reſumed his march towards the metropolis, 
At Black-heath, he was deſerted by the greater part of 
his force, in conſequence of the approach of a detach- 
ment of the enemy. Haſtening with the remainder to 
the banks of the Thames, he paſſed into Eſſex, where, 
he knew, 2 reyolt was meditated. Here he was joined 
by lord Capel, lord Loughborough, Sir Charles Lucas, 
and Sir George Lille ; and the followers of theſe roy- 
aliſts, added to thoſe of che earl, formed a body of above 
3000 ney. They fixed their tation at Colcheſter, 
where they were ſuddenly attacked by lord Faitfax, 
who had no ſooner been informed of the earl's flight 
into Etfſex, than he tranſported the bulk of his army 
into that county. They gave him ſo warm a recep- 


tion, that he was repulſed with conſiderable loſs. He 


then formed a blockade about the town; and, while hc 
remained before it, he was harafſed with frequent {al- 
lies. His opponents, hoping for relief from the Scots, 
reſolved to defend themſelves with the moſt obſtiuate 
perſeverance *”, | 

The earl of Holland, who had received a commiſſian 
from the priace of Wales for levying an army againſt 
the predominant faction, intended to wait the arrival 
of the Scots, before the commencement of his infur- 


rection 3 but the tardineſs of their preparations, and 


35. Ruh vorth, part iv. vol. i, —Parl. Hiſt. vol. vii p. 214. 
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his deſire of relieving his friends in Eſſex, prompted 


him to take arms without further delay. He was join- 
ed at Kingſton by the duke of Buckingham, the earl of 
Peterborough, and other perſons of diſtinction. He 
had collected only an inconſiderable party of followers, 
when he was attacked by Sir Michael Liveſey, by 
whom, after a ſhort but fierce engagement, he was to- 
tally defeated. Lord Francis Villiers, brother to the 
dukeof Buckingham, diſtinguiſhed himſelf by his brave- 
ry on this occaſion ; but he was unfortunately flain. 
Holland fled with a ſmall company, and was purſued 
io St. Neot's, where he was taken by colonel Scrope **, 
In the north of England, thoſe royaliſts who ventur- 
ed to take arms were headed by Sir Marmaduke Lang- 
dale and Sir Philip Muſgrave. The former ſurpriſed 
Berwick ; and the latter obtained poſſeſſion of Carliſle. 
The ſtrong caſtle of Pontefract was ſoon after taken 
by ſtratagem, under the direction of colonel Mo- 
rice. Major-general Lambert, being ſent with a ſmall 
army againft the northern inſurgents, endeavoured to 
bring them to an engagement; but they ſtudiouſly de- 
prived him of every opportunity of attacking them to- 
advantage, till the arrival of their Scottiſh friends 3e. 
The rigid preſbyterians of North-Britain, diſſatisfied 
with the terms of the late treaty between Charles and 
the commiſſioners of that realm, which did not ſecure, as 
they wiſhed, the permanent eſtabliſhment of theirreligi- 
ous ſyſtem in England, or the general adoption of that 
covenant which they idoliſed, exerted themſelves with 
great zeal and activity for the prevention of that aſſiſt- 


ance which the negotiators had ſtipulated for their ſo-- 


vereign, But their faCtious intrigues, and their furious 
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invectives againſt all who were inclined to ſerve the 
unfortunate Charles, did not prevent the Scottiſh par- 
liament from voting the equipment of an army for the 
reſcue of that prince from the hands of his enemies, 
Their malignant practices, however, contributed to re- 
tard the military preparations, by inſpiring many of 
their countrymen with ſuch a reluctance to the cauſe, 
that a body of 2500 took up arms to oppoſe the levies; 
an act of ſedition which expoſed them to an attack 
from the royaliſts, who quickly defeated the mal-con- 
tents, but derived little benefit from their victory. At 
length, the duke of Hamilton began his march for 
England, at the head of about 10,500 men “'; leſs 
than a third part of the number which had been voted 
by the parliament. Being joined in Cumberland by 
Langdale, with near 4000 foot, and 709 horſe, he ad- 
vanced againſt Lambert, who retreated into Weſtmore- 
land. In conſequence of. reinforcements which he 
ſoon after received from Scotland, his army amounted 


to 14,000 men, excluſive of the Engliſh, as well as of 


3000 Scots who had returned from Ireland under Sir 
George Monro. Private jealouſies between Monro 
and the earl of Calendar, who, by the factious vehe- 
mence of his character, had gained the aſcendant over 
Hamilton, prevented the junction of the laſt-mentioned 
corps with the grand army, which thus loſt the ſervice 
of a body of valuable troops“. 

When lieutenant-general Cromwell had quelled the 
inſurrection in South-W ales, he directed his courſe to 
the northward, with an army which, though ſmall, 
promiſed great achievements from the excellence of 
it's diſcipline, aided by his example and the terror of 
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his name. Being joined in Yorkſhire by the northern 
forces of the parliament, he marched into Lancaſhire, 
where he ſoon brought the conteſt to a deciſion. 


Langdale, having reduced Appleby, advanced to Preſ- 
ton, where his troops, unſupported by the Scots, whoſe 


co- operation was prevented by the earl of Calendar, 


were attacked by Cromwell with near 9000 men. 


Notwithitanding the inferiority of his force to that of 


Oliver, he maintained the combat for fix hours with 
extraordinary courage and addreſs, which, in all proba- 
bility, would have ſecured victory to his arms, or would 
at leaſt have prevented his defeat, had the Scots ſent 
even a ſingle regiment to his aid. Having routed Sir 
Marmaduke, Cromwell aſſaulted a part of the Scottiſh 


army, the different bodies of which were at too great 


adiſtance from each other. Though the duke of Ha- 
milton and his chief officers fought with gallantry, they 
found it neceſſary to retreat, not without conſiderable 
loſs. Several ikirmiſhes happened the next day, to the 
advantage of the parliamentarian forces. On the fol- 


lowing morning, the main body of the Scots had a 


herce engagement near Warrington with their pur- 
ſuers, who gained a deciſive fuperiority over them. In 
this emergency, the duke was adviſed by Calendar to 
retire with his cavalry, and leave the infantry to capi- 
tulate; and this counſel was ſpeedily adopted. Lieu- 
tenant-general Baillie having intimated to Cromwell a 
defire of treating, it was agreed between them, that 
the former, with all his officers and men, ſhould ſur- 
render on the promiſe oß quarter. By this capitulation, 
2547 Scots (being all who remained in a body out of 
10,000 foot who had marched with the duke into 
Lancaſhire, the others being either ſlain or taken in 
the engagements which we have deſcribed, or diſperſed 
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about the country in a diſorderly flight) were added to 
the copious liſt of Cromwell's captives *. 

The duke, with his cavalry, reduced to about 5 3000, 
fled to the ſouthward, and then, altering his route, en- 
deavoured to effect an eſcape to his own country; but 
being haraſſed by the provincial militia, and overtaken 
by a detachment under Lambert, he was obliged to ci- 


itulate at Uttoxeter, on no better terms than thoſe 
rhich Baillie had obtained“. Such was the unfor. 


tunate iſſue of an expedition from which Charles had 


derived ſtrong hopes of reſcue and relief. 

The ruin of the Scottiſh army reduced the garriſon 
of Colcheſter to a deſpair of ſuccour. This gallant body 
of royaliſts labored under ſuch a want of ordinary 
proviſion, that the fleſh of horſes, dogs, and cats, ard 
other diſguſting food, had for ſome time been devoured 


by them with avidity. The obſtinacy of Fairfax, in 


offering very diſadvantageous terms, prompted ſome of 
the officers to propoſe, that a way ſhould be opened 
with the ſword through the ranks of the beſiegers; but 
this propoſal was rejected by the garriſon. The town 
was at length ſurrendered on the following rigorous 
conditions : that the ſuperior officers ſhould ſubmit to 


the mercy of their adverſaries ; and that the ſubalterns 


and common ſoldiers ſhould receive quarter, but ſhould 


become priſoners. At the inſtigation of Ireton, the 


general, with the aſſent of a council of war, ordered 
that Sir Charles Lucas, Sir George Liſle, and Sit 


Bernard Gaſcoigne, ſhould be immediately ſhot: 


Lucas and Liſſe ſuffered their fate with an intrepidity 
which did them honor. Gaſcoigne, who was a Floren- 
tine, was, on further conſideration, pardoned “. 
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For the encouragement of the royaliſts, the prince 
of Wales had cruiſed along the Engliſh coaſt with the 
fleet which had revolted from the parliament. He had 
taken ſome prizes of conſiderable value, belonging to 
the merchants of London ; but, with a view of ingrati- 
ating himſelf with the citizens, he conſented to make a 
partial reſtitution to the proprietors, in conſideration of 
the loan of 12,000 pounds for the payment of his men. 
An enterpriſe which he undertook by land, did not 
meet with ſucceſs. A body of parliamentarians being 
employed in the fiege of the caſtle of Deal, which had 
been ſeiſed by the Kentiſh inſurgents, the prince ſent 
about 900 men to attack the befiegers z but the aſſail- 
ants were ſoon routed, near a third of their number be- 
ing either ſlain or taken. The earl of Warwick being 
ſent out with a fleet againſt the prince, the latter pre- 
pared to attack him near the mouth of the Thames; 
but, the wind being unfavorable for the execution of 


-his purpoſe, and his proviſions being nearly exhauſted, 


he returned to Holland. Warwick afterwards appeared 
off the iſle of Goree, where he cruiſed for ſome time, 


and found means to recover ſome of the revolted 
{hips “. 


The preſbyterians made ſeveral attempts, during the 
commotions, to ſhake off the dominion of the army. 
They recalled the votes which had been fulminated 
againſt their friends by the influence of that body 
they encouraged petitions from different quarters, ſoli- 
citing a ſpeedy accommodation with rhe king; and they 
annulled the reſolutions which had prohibited all ad- 
dreſſes to or from their, impriſoned ſovereign. But 
they had not the courage to impeach their great adver- 
lary Cromwell, whoſe treaſonable intentiqns againſt 
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the king and parliament were publicly flated by major 
Huntingdon . The charge being warmly oppoſed 
by the independents, no fteps were taken'for bringing 
it to iſſue and the machinations of Oliver were ſuf. 


fered to proceed. 


By the efforts of the preſbyterians, a ne ; tat was 
opened with Charles. The parliamentary eommiſlioner; 
met him at Newport in the iſle of Wight, where he 
combated their arguments with great ability, and dif. 
played a ſtrength. of underſtanding which attracted 
their admiration **. Though ſome of his friends were 
permitted by the twe houſes to attend him on this oc- 
caſion, they were not allowed to act as negotiators; ſo 
that the whole weight of diſputation reſted on him; 
and the deputies with whom he treated were not deſpi- 
cable antagoniſts, moſt of them being diſtinguiſhed by 


ſagacity and knowledge. The treaty continued for ten 


weeks; and, notwithſtanding the determined reluctance 
of the king to an abſolute acquieſcence in all the de- 


' mands of the parliament, his ultimate conceſſions were 


ſuch as none but the moſt obſtinate bigots, or the moſt 
malignant incendiaries, could juſtly deem unſatisfac- 
tory, He conſented to reſign to the two houſes the di- 
rection of the navy and militia, and the appointment of 
the great officers of ſtate, both in England and Ireland, 
for twenty years ; to give them the hberty of reſuming 
the naval and military power at any ſubſequent period, 
when the public welfare ſhould appear to them to be 
endangered ; to confirm whatever had paſſed their great 
ſeal, and to annul what had been ſanctioned by his own 
47. Thurloe's State Papers, vol. i. p. 94. | 
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pe to the preſbyterian ſyſtem for three years, after 


which the religious eſtabliſhment ſhould be adjuſted 
by him and the two houſes ; to recall his declarations 


againſt the lords and commons, and acknowledge that 


they had taken arms in their own defence; to exclude 


bis adherents from his court, and leave them to judicial 


inquiry, provided the ancient and eſtabliſned laws of 
the kingdom ſhould be ſtrictly followed in any proceſs 


to which they might be ſubjeCted ; beſides other con- 


ceſſions of leſs moment . 

During the proſecution of the treaty, the army pro- 
ceeded to the ſuppreſſion of the various remains of in- 
ſurreQtion. The royaliſts in the north of England were 
ſtill bent on reſiſtance; and, at Pontefract, Scarbo- 
rough, and other towns, they gave much annoyance. to 
their adverſaries ; but the latter at length prevailed. 
Ig North-Wales, alſo, the King's friends acted with 
courage and reſolution ; but they were obliged to yield 


to the efforts of major-general Mytton. In Scotland, 


Cromwell was employed in completing the diſcomfiture 
of the Hamiltonian party ; and, with the aid of the 


marquis of Argyle, he eaſily ſucceeded in his views “e. 
He then returned in triumph to England, breathing de- 


ſtruction to that unhappy monarch whoſe life was an 
obſtacle to the further projects of this daring up- 
ſtart. pts | 
The extinction of the inſurrections affording an op- 
portunity for the execution of that ſanguinary meaſure 
on which the independents had already reſolved, they 
no longer delayed their preparations for it. In Crom- 
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welbs abſence, Ireton had the management of the ge· 
neral and the army; and his intrigues produced a re- 
monſtrance from that arrogant body, oppoſing the con- 


tinuance of the negotiations with the king (who was 


repreſented in this virulent production as utterly in- 
corrigible); requiring that he fhouid be * ſpeedily 


«c brought to juſtice, as the capital author of the public 


4 troubles and miſeries; and recommending a repub- 


— 


lican form of government. When this remonſtrance 
was preſented to the commons, it was received by the 
preſbyterians with the utmoſt indignation, and warmly 
ſupported by the independents. After a ſpirited de- 
bate, the houſe reſolved to defer the conſideration of 
it, not without the great diſcontent of the officers by 
whom it had been brought from the army, who threw 
out inſolent menaces _—_ the preſbyterian mem- 


bers 
Notwithſtanding the bold interference of the ſoldi- 


ery, the treaty was ſtill proſecuted, till the above-men- 


tioned conceſſions were obtained from Charles. Theſe 
would have been foon productive of an agreement be- 
tween him and the parliament, had not the licentiouſ- 
neſs of military power rapidly proceeded to the extre- 


mituy of outrage. On a report of the intention of the 


army to carry him off, he was adviſed by his friends to 
attempt an eſcape, which they repreſented as far from 


being difficult ; but he alleged the impracticability of 
it, as well as the diſhonor of violating a promiſe which 
he had made to the two houſes, importing that he 


would not quit his preſent ſituation for twenty days 
after the treaty, He ſtill thought the parliament able 


to protect him; and, if the ſoldiery ſhould again ſeiſe 
him, “they mult preſerve him (he ſaid} for their own 
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« without, joining his with it.“ Thus, partly by in- 
dulging deluſive hopes, and partly by inſiſting on the 
obligation of a promiſe made at the deſire of thoſe who 
were incapable of protecting him (though, on other oc- 
caſions, he had been leſs tenacious of his word), he 
rendered that deſtruction certain which perhaps he 
might otherwiſe have avoided. 

A detachment being ſent by lord Fairfax into the 
ile of Wight, the king was removed to Hurſt caſtle; 
and the general, with the bulk of his forces, advanced 
towards London to over-awe the deliberations of par- 
lament. Incenſed at the preſumption of the army, the 
commons voted, that the removal of the king out of 
the iſle of Wight was without the knowledge or conſent 
of the two houſes. They then diſcuſſed the royat 
conceſſions; and, after a debate which continued all 
night, not being cloſed before the eighth hour of the 
following day, it was reſolved, that the anſwers of the 
king to the propoſitions of both houſes were ſufficient 
grounds for proceeding to the ſettlement of the peace 
of the kingdom . The principal ſpeakers who main- 
tained the affirmative were, Sir Benjamin Rudyard, Sir 


 Hatbottle Grimſtone, Sir Robert Harley, Sir Symonds 


b Ewes, Clement Walker, and William Prynne, that 
barriſter who had ſuffered ſo ſeverely before the civil 
war by the tyranny of the Star- chamber. The chief ora- 
tors on the oppoſite ſide, in this debate, were Edmund 
Prideaux (whom the parliament had lately appointed 
ſalicitor-general in the room of Oliver St. John), Sir 


$2, Colonel Cook's Narrative, in Ruſhworth, part iv. p. 1344-8. 
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Thomas Wroth, and the younger Vane, whoſe father 
alſo ſupported the negative fide of the queſtion. The 
peers readily agreed with the commons in their: appro- 
bation of the king's conceſſions ; but the violence of 


the army prevented the good effects of the temperate 
reſolutions of the parliament, | 


A committee of the lower houſe having * deput- 
ed to confer with Fairfax and his officers, who had 


fixed their quarters at Weſtminſter, he ſuffered the 


members to wait ſeveral hours before he condeſcended 
to give them audience; and he then imperiouſly inti- 
mated to them, that the only way of preſerving that 
friendly correſpondence with the army which they 
profeſſed to deſire, was to comply with the remon- 
ſtrance which had been lately preſented. The next 
morning, the arbitrary intentions of the ſoldiery were 
fully manifeſted. Colonel Pride and other officers 
blockaded the houſe with two regiments, and ſeiſed, in 
the avenues, 41 of thoſe members who were not in- 
clined to proceed to extremities with the king **. The 
ſpeaker twice ſent the ſerjeant at arms to demand the 
members who had been ſeiſed; but the officers re- 
fuſed to reſtore them. Propoſals were then preſented 
to the houſe in the name of the army, accuſing the preſ- 
byterian party of a ſyſtematic oppoſition to the liberty 
and welfare of the public, and requiring the ſuſpenſion 
of all who had promoted the late treaty with Charles 
and approved his conceſſions. The apprehended mem- 
bers were detained in cuſtody for ſome days, and a 


part of their number underwent a confinement of ſe- 
vezal wecks . 


54- Ruſhworth, part iv. p. 13 55. 
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On the following day, all the other members 


who were obnoxious to the independent faction, were 
ſecluded from the houſe by the ſoldiers; and theſe 
daring invaders of parliamentary {privilege congratu- 
lated themſelves and their leaders on the proſpect of 


| the ſpeedy deſtruction of the king, and the eſtabliſh- _ 


ment of repubkcan polity. Cromwell, by whoſe arts 
this ſtorm had been raiſed, now made his appearance 
in the houſe, and received the thanks of the aſſembly 
for his military ſervices. Intimidated by him and the 
army, and finding the torrent irreſiſtible, thoſe preſby- 
terians who had not been ſecluded, and (ven ſome of 
the independeuts, thought proper to diſcontinue their 
attendance; and the houſe ſuſtained ſuch a diminution, 
that, for ſome time, the number of attendant members 
rarely exceeded ſixty. This ſmall remnant of the re- 
preſentative body of the nation, obtained, for an ob- 
vious reaſon, the ludicrous appellation of the rump. 
The houſe being thus cleared of the friends of mo- 
deration, the zealous independents quickly reverſed 
thoſe votes which tended to a reconciliation with the 
king, and gave other indications of their malignant 
intentions againſt him. In yain did the ſecluded mem- 
bers deny the validity of all proceedings which ſhould 
take place during their conſtrained abſence : their pro- 
teſt was declared, by the remaining members of the 
lower houſe, as well as by the over-awed peers, * a 
« falſe, ſcandalous, and ſeditious paper, tending to de- 
© {troy the viſible and fundamental government of this 
* kingdom ;** and all who were concerned in it were 
pronounced incapable of ſitting in parliament, or of 
holding any office“. 


56. Parl. Hiſt. vol. xviii. | 
Bb4 Not- 
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Notwithſtanding the iniquitous violence of the army, 
ſome members ſtill remained who were unwilling to 
give their aſſent to 'the extraordinary reſolution of 
bringing Charles to a trial. The remonſtrance of the 
ſoldiery being debated, that article which related to the 
infliction of juſtice on the king, and other great delin, 
quents, occaſioned a warm debate, The idea of treat- 
ing a ſoyereign as an ordinary malefactor, ſhocked the 
feelings of all who were not inflamed with the utmoſt 
rage of party, with the moſt extravagant bias of enthu- 
ſiaſm, or with the moſt daring impetuoſity of ambition. 


Such a meaſure was therefore oppoſed by all except 


the moſt vehement zealots of the independent cabal; 
but as theſe now formed a ſtrong majority in the houſe, 
it was voted that a committee of thirty- eight perſons 
ſhould prepare a charge againſt the royal priſoner, who 
was now brought from Hurſt-caſtle to his palace at 
Windſor 57, 

After the deliberation of a few days, the committee 
produced a charge, as the foundation of an ordinance 
for erecting a high court of juſtice for the trial of the 
king. As the few moderate members who remained 
among the commons found it abſclutely impracticable 
to withſtand or allay the fury of the Cromwellian fac- 
tion, this ordinance quickly paſſed through that houſe; 
and it was then ſent to the peers, accompanied with a 
vote, importing that, * by the fundamental laws of 
« this kingdom, it is treaſon in the king of England, 
tc for the time heing, to levy war againſt the parliament 
te and kingdom of England,” From the paſſive tame- 
neſs which the lords had generally ſhown during this 
reign, it was expected by many that they would have 


complied with this vote and ordinance#® however novel 


57: Ryſhworth, part iv. vol. ii, chap, 33.— Whitelocke, p. 358. 
and 


nd 


rr 


and ſurpriſing. But they received the intimation of 
the wiſhes of the commons with diſguſt and reſent- 
ment; and, after ſome diſcuſſion, unanimouſly rejected 
both the propoſitions. Not diſcouraged by {this re- 
pulſe, the commons ſtruck out the names of thoſe peers 
who had been appointed by the ordinance to act as 
commiſſioners at the trial, and reſolved to put their 
ſchemes in execution without the ſanction of the other 
aſſembly. Some of the members propoſed, that all 
the lords who were preſent at the rejection, ſhould be 
impeached of high treaſon, as enemies to public juſtice 
and liberty; but this violent motion was over-ruled. 
The following day was diſtinguiſhed by three de- 
claratory votes, replete with the true ſpirit of de- 
mocracy. The firſt ſtated, “ that the people are, under 
God, the original of all juſt power; the ſecond, & that 
the commons of England, in parliament aſſembled, 
« being choſen by, and repreſenting the people, have 
« the ſupreme power in this nation;” the third, © that 
* whatſoever is enacted or declared for law by the 
commons in parliament aſſembled, hath the force of 
Wa law; and all the people of this nation are con- 
* cluded thereby, although the conſent and concur- 
* rence of the king or houſe of peers be not had there. 
© unto '*,” Thus, by votes which (except the firſt) 
were utterly ſubverſive of the Engliſh conſtitution, did 
the factious remnant of one branch of the legiſlature, 
in concert with an army of fanatics, pave the way for 
regicide and republicaniſm. 

The ordinance being enacted into a law by demo- 
cratic authority, the commiſſioners 5? met in the painted 


cham- 


$8. Journal of the Commons, Jan. 4. | 
59. Theſe were 135 in number: the chief were, lord Fairfax, Crom- 
well, Ireton, Sir Hardreſs Waller, lord Grey of Groby, lord Liſle, 
ord Monſon, Sir John d' Anvers, Sir Thomas Maleverer, Sir John 
| Bour- 
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chamber; and proclamation was made by a herald, in. 
viting the adduction of articles of charge againſt the 
king, Serjeant Bradſhaw, a bold factious barriſter, 
was inveſted with the dignity of preſident of the court; 
and four obſcure profeſſors of the law, Steele, Coke, 
Doriſlaus, and Aſke, were appointed managers of the 
charge. * | 

The trial was opened with great formality in Weſt, 
minſter-hall; and the thoughts and diſcourſe. of the 
whole nation were employed on this intereſting ſub- 
ject. Having been brought from Windſor on the pre- 
ceding day, Charles was ſummoned to the bar, to an- 
ſwer for the crimes which were imputed to him, 
As ſoon as the guards had conducted him to the 
place aſhgned for him, the preſident addreſſed him in 
2a ſhort ſpeech, intimating that the commons of Eng- 
land, being deeply ſenſible of the evils and calamitics 
which the nation had ſuffered, and lamenting that ſan- 
guinary havock of which he was deemed the principal 
cauſe, had reſolved to make inguiſition with regard to 
the blood which had been ſhed ; and, according to the 
debt which they owed to God, to juſtice, to the king- 
dom and themſelves, and in virtue of that fundamental 
power which they derived from the people, other means 
failing through his default, had determined on bringing 
him to trial and judgment, and had therefore conili- 
tuted that court of judicature before which he the 
appeared, and from which he might expect a juſt de- 


Bourchier, Sir Henry Mudmay, Sir Thomas Wroth, Sir John Barring: 
ton, Sir William Brereton, Sir Peter Wentworth, Sir William Con- 
ſtable, Ludlow, Lambert, Sir Arthur Haſclrig, Algernon Sidney, Sir 
Gilbert Pickering, and Sir Peter Temple. The reſt were, for the mol 
part, men of low birth and contemptible education. The fix peers who 
were at firſt nominated by the commons, but whoſe names were after- 
wards omitted, were the earls of Kent, Nottingham, Pembroke, Den- 


bigh, and Mulgrave, anc the lord Grey of Werke. 2 
(ion, 


7 


Ann . nie 


ciſon. The charge was then read; and the ſubſtance A D. 


of it was, that he had formed the deſign of eſtabliſh= 
ing an unlimited tyranny on the ruins of public liberty; 
that, for the more effectual accompliſhment of that 
deſign, he had levied war againft the preſent parliament, 
and had thus occaſioned the deaths of many thouſands 
of his ſubjects; that, after the ceſſation of the firſt civil 
war, he had procured a renewal of hoſtilities, and ſtill 
encouraged the revival of thoſe ſanguinary ſcenes which 
had reduced the nation to the verge of ruin; from 
which circumſtances it appeared that he was © the 
« occaſioner, author, and continuer, of thoſe unnatural, 
« cruel, and bloody wars, and therein guilty of all the 
© treaſons, murders, rayines, burnings, ſpoils, deſo- 
« lations, damages, and miſchiefs to this nation, acted 
«and committed in the ſaid wars, or nr ama, 
thereby .“ 

The king, having liſtened to the charge with a ſmile 
of contempt, demanded by what lawful authority he 
was brought thither. In the name of the com- 
mons of England, aſſembled in parliament “, replied 
the preſident. Charles obſerved, that the authority 
of parliament had not been obtained for the preſent 
irregular proceeding, and that he ſhould betray his 


truſt, if he ſhould acknowledge the juriſdiction of 


a tribunal ſo unlawfully conſtituted. Having re- 


peatedly refuſed to plead to the charge, he was re- 


manded into confinement, On his ſecond appearance, 


he was required to give an explicit anſwer to the ac- 
cuſation; but he ſtill diſputed the legality of the court, 


and denied that he was amenable to any juriſdiction 


upon earth. He lamented the ſituation of the people, 
expoſed to the arbitrary control of illegal power, which 
lought the ſubverſion of the eſtabliſhed laws of the 


60, Ruſh;yorth, part iv. vol, ii. chap. 34. 
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realm. He was proceeding with his. obſervations, 

when he was interrupted by Bradſhaw, who. deſired 
him to plead without delay to the charge. In vain 
did the king demand the liberty of fully ſtating his rea- 
ſons for denying the authority of the court. After 
ſome altercation between him and the preſident, in 
which the former behaved with dignity, and the latter 
with inſolence, the court adjourned. When he was 
again brought to the bar, he was peremptorily required 
to anſwer, with an intimation that he ſhould after- 
wards be permitted to make as -ample a defence as he 
might think proper. With unſhaken firmneſs he ſtill 
proteſted againſt the validity of the judicature, and aſ- 
ſerted his defire of ſupporting the liberties of the people 
againſt an arbitrary power which might be exerted to 
their ruin. He was again interrupted and inſulted by 
Bradſhaw ; and his default of pleading was recorded, 
The court afterwards received the depoſitions of ſeveral 
witneſſes with reſpect to his having frequently appeared 
in arms againſt the forces levied for the defence of the 
two houſes ; and, in a private conſultation, it was re- 


ſolved that ſentence of capital condemnation ſhould be 


pronounced againſt him. At the next meeting in the 


hall, he defired that he might be heard before the lords | 


and commons ; but his motion was rejected; and, 
after a ſpeech from the preſident, in juſtification of 
theſe proceedings, the court adjudged, that Charles 
„Stuart, as a tyrant, traitor, murderer, and public 
« enemy to the good people of this nation, ſhould be 
« put to death by ſevering his head from his body.“ 

The. numerous ſpectators of this ſolemn ſcene, with 


a few Exceptions, felt a ſincere compaſſion ſor the me- 
lancholy 


6r, Ruſhworth, part iv. vol. ii. chap, 34.—Whitelocke, p. .365—368. 


When the ſentence was pronounced, there were t) cowmiſſioners wat 
ſent, 


ren 


uncholy ſituation to which Charles was reduced; and, A. 


while they admired the courage and magnanimity 
which he diſplayed in ſo alarming a exiſis, they de- 
teſted the iniquity of thoſe unprincipled and factious 
men, who, though deſtitute of that national authority 
which alone could furniſh the leaſt ſanction for ſo un- 
uſual a juriſdiction, preſumed to fit in judgment; on 
their ſovereign. 

It has been affirmed by many writers, that no. com- 
munity can poſſeſs the ſmalleſt right to exerciſe judi- 
cial cogniſance over a monarch, as, according to them, 
his power is delegated from heaven, and is ſuperior to 
all human inquiſition. Others, on leſs ſuperſtitious 
grounds, are inclined to deny the exiſtence of ſuch a 
right, becauſe the acknowledgment of it would have a 
bad effect on the injudicious populace, by encouraging 
them to that frequent and indiſcriminate exerciſe of it 
which would weaken the reverence due to authority, 
and lead to anarchy and licentiouſneſs. But, as go- 
rernment was eſtabliſhed for the general benefit of 
ſociety, for the protection of every individual, and for 
the prevention of thoſe diſorders which inevitably at- 
tend a ſtate of nature, it neceſſarily follows, that ſome 
remedy ſhould be allowed againſt the groſs injuſtice 
and tyranny by which the conduct of the king or chief 


magiſtrate may be rendered ſubverſive of the ends of 


civil polity. When different families, in the infancy 
of ſociety, ſubmitted to.one head, for the: increaſe of 


order and ſecurity, it can hardly be ſuppoſed that they 


would ſuffer that chief to aſſume the privilege of tyran- 
ning over them with impunity. Though the deſire 
of avoiding the dangers of a ſavage lit prompted them 


ſent, who unanimouſly concurred in it. on none of the days did more 
dan 73 attend, out of 135 who had been ſelected by the independent 


eaders for this arbitrary juriſdiction. 
to 
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A. 6D. to reſign a part of that uncontrolled liberty which they 
before enjoyed, they certainly had no wiſh to fink into 
the extreme of ſlavery, but hoped to acquire that tem- 


perate freedom in which the life and property of each 
individual would be protected by the terrors of legal 
puniſhment, co-operating with the improved morals of 
a cĩviliſed community. In proceſs of time, the chief, 
or thoſe who were permitted to ſucceed him, might 
inſenſibly attain ' a greater height of power, which 


might at length degenerate into tyranny ; and, in this 


caſe, when it became too flagrant to be patiently en. 


dured, that implied contract which, at the firſt riſe of 


ſtates, impoſed on the ſovereign the duty of preſerving 
the rights of the people, would juſtify in the latter the 
boldneſs of remonſtrance, and, ſubſequently, the vigor 
of reſiſtance; If a prince ſhould be ſo depraved as to 
purſue an inceſſant career of ſanguinary and rapacious 
deſpotiſm, and ſhould be ſo incorrigible as to-leaye to 
his ſubjects no proſpect of taming his inordinate paſ- 
ſions, the emergency of the caſe would authoriſe the 
body of the nation to bring him to- juſtice for his re- 
peated enormities. Had Tiberius been condemned to 
death by a repreſentative convention of the Roman 
empire, few perſons, we believe, would have lamented 
the execution of ſuch a ſentence on ſo infamous a ty- 
rant, or have been apprehenſive of ill conſequences 
from the eſtabliſhment of a precedent applicable only 
to the moſt flagitious deſpots. Had Caligula and Do- 


. mitian, inſtead of falling by. the poignards of private 


aſſaſſins, been capitally puniſhed by a-national ſentence, 
the world would have admitted the expediency of pub- 


ne interpoſition, and have applauded the juſtice of the 


decree, But, in the caſe of Agis IV. king of Lace- 
dxmon, whoſe chief offence was an attempt to ſtem 


the torrent of luxury which kad overborne the ancient 
frugality 


frugality and ſtrictneſs of Spartan manners, we feel a 
great indignation at the conduct of the Ephori, who, 
having tried him on a charge of miſgovernment, con- 
demned and put him to death; a fate which he 
did not merit. The ſame remark is applicable to the 
cataſtrophe of Charles, whoſe delinquency was far from 
being of that magnitude which could juſtify the ſeverity 
exerciſed againſt him; and, if he had been guilty of 


the moſt nefarious acts of oppreſſion and cruelty, no 


authority but the general will of the nation, ſignified 
by a free and full convention, could juſtly decree either 
his depoſition or his death. That rule, however, was 
not adopted in the proceedings againſt this injured 
prince z and, if his fate had been committed to the de- 
ciſion of ſuch a council, he would have been reſtored 
to the throne on certain limitations, not have been 
brought to the block. Even of that imperſect par- 
lamentary aſſembly which, after his adherents had been 
driven from the legiſlature, proſecuted the war againſt 
him with ſuch acrimony, a majority voted his conceſ- 
ſions to be ſufficient grounds for a reconciliation with 
him: how great, then, would have been the appear- 
ance in fayor of his reſtoration, had the two houſes re- 
mained on a conſtitutional baſis! But the leaders of 
the independents, finding it impracticable to obtain 
the national concurrence in their bloody ſchemes, re- 
ſolved to content themſelves with the ſanction of their 
own partiſans, and of a mercenary army, a ſmall and 
contemptible part of the nation. They therefore re- 
duced the lower houſe, by the terrors of the ſword, to 
a very diminutive proportion; treated the peers as 
mere ciphers, who had no right to interfere in the 
government ; and thus, by the moſt iniquitous uſur- 
pation, aſſumed the whole power of the ſtate. A court 
of judicature, erected by thoſe ho had no ſhadow of 
nght by which they could juſtify their proceedings, 

2 . would 
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D. would have acted in defiance of all law and juſtice, by 


preſuming to arraign and condemn the meaneſt indi- 
vidual; and ſuch unwarrantable judgment cannot fairly 


be deemed, even by the moſt zealous enemies of mo- 


narchy, leſs criminal, when applied to a ſovereign, 
Hence it muſt be allowed, even by ſuch as are of opi. 
nion that Charles deſerved exemplary puniſhment, that 
his death was in fact a murder, being decreed and 
enforced by theſe who had no authority for the act, 
and who, in the whole proceeding, groſsly ſhocked the 
public feelings, and teſtified a contemptucus diſregard 
of the general ſentiments of the people, in each of 
-thoſe three kingdoms which had an equal intereſt in 
the fate of this oppreſſed monarch. His death, there- 
fore, was not, as ſome have termed it, a national crime; 


for the turpitude and diſgrace of it reſt only on the 


-memories of thoſe ambitious traitors and crafty incen- 
diaries who compoſed the majority of the independent 
faction“. | 
62. In a neighbouring country, events have recently occurred, which 
bear ſome reſemblance to our preſent ſubject. Lewis XVI. of France, 
- like the unfortunate Charles, has been impriſoned, tried, condemned, 
and executed, by the miſguided zeal of his ſubjects. In one reſpect, 
the rulers of the new republic of France adopted a more regular proceſs 
againſt their degraded prince, than the Engliſh faction purſued with 


regard to Charles; for Lewis was arraigned before a national tribunal, 


formed by that democratic convention in whoſe hands the Gallic ſove- 


reignty is now lodged. This appearance of regularity, however, will 


not.atone for the iniquity of that ſentence which ordained his death; 
The delinquency of the French victim, like that of Charles, cannot 
juſtly be ſaid to have been of that black complexion which, for the pre- 
vention of turbulence and anarchy, ſeems neceſſary as an adequate 
ſanction to the exerciſe of popular juriſdiction over the perſon of 3 
ſovereign. We cannot, therefore, refrain from expreſſing our deteſta- 
tion of the frantic licentiouſneſs and rancorous inhumanity of thoſe re- 
publican upſtarts, who, by the ſacrifice of a mild and beneficent mo- 
narch, have outraged the ſcelingsof every unprejudiced individual, and 
diſgraced the French character in the eyes of every civiliſed and bur 


mane nation. 
From 


anne 


From theſe reflexions, which the greatneſs of the 


occaſion called forth, we proceed to the narration of 
thoſe tranſactions which followed the condemnation of 
Charles. Having deſired that Dr. Juxon might be 
permitted to attend him in his preparations for death, 
he was gratified by his enemies in that particular ; and 
they alſo complied with a requeſt which he made for a 
final conference with ſuch 'of his children as were in 
their cuſtody 3 namely, the princeſs Elizabeth, and the 
duke of Gloceſter. During the ſhort interval which 
was allowed him before the execution of his ſevere ſen- 
tence, he employed the greater part of his time in read- 
ing, meditation, prayer, and ſerious converſation with 
his ſpiritual attendant, for whoſe integrity and virtue 
he had a great eſteem. He refleed on his approach- 


ing fate with compoſure and equanimity, and diſplayed | 


2 fortitude which dignified his character. 

Though the report of the king's trial excited the 
aſtoniſhment and indignation of the continental powers, 
none of them took any active meaſures for reſcuing him 
from his danger; and few even made interceſſion in 
his behalf. The only applications that were made pro- 
ceeded from the French and the Dutch; but theſe were 
faint and fruitleſs. With regard to the letters addrefled 
to the army and the commons by the eldeſt ſon and 
the wife of Charles, it was not to be ſuppoſed that the 
ſaction would pay any attention to them ©, 


The 


63. Elench. Motuum in Anglia, à G. Batio, M. D. 

64. A remarkable offer is ſaid to have been made by four of the- 
king's principal friends ; the duke of Richmond, the marquis of Hert- 
ford, and the earls of Southampton and Lindſey. Theſe noblemen, 
according to Sir Roger Manley and ſome other writers, offered their 
on lives for the redemption of that of their ſovereign ; but, as this 
ory wears an aſpect of improbability, and is not mentioned by the 

Ver. VI. (55.) Cc chiet 
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— The fatal warrant being ſigned by the preſident of 
the high court, by Cromwell, Ireton, and 56 other 
Jan. 30 commiſſioners, Charles was conducted from St. Jameg's 
palace to White-hall, where a ſcaffold had been erected 
in the front of the Banqueting- houſe. It was his win 
to have addreſſed the numerous aſſemblage of people 
whom the melancholy ſolemnity had drawn towards 
the ſpot ; but, finding that they were kept at too great 
a diſtance, by the interyention of the guards of horſe 
and foot, to have an opportunity of hearing him, he 
directed his obſervations to the few perſons who ap- 
peared on the ſcaffold. He remarked, that he thought 
it his duty to vindicate himſelf as “ an honeſt man, a 
& good king, and a good Chriſtian.” All the world, 
he ſaid, knew that he had not commenced the war 
with the two houſes. That he had ever formed any 
intention of encroaching on their privileges, or of aſ- | 
_ fuming any authority except what belonged to his 
ſtation, he ſolemnly denied. Their commiſſions for 
levying forces were anterior to his: they had invaded 
his rights by wreſting the militia out of his hands; and 
they, not he, had begun the troubles of the realm. But 


chief writers of either party, we muſt conſider it as doubtſul. Hume, 
however, treats it as a certainty, There is another diſputed circum- 
 Rance rclative to this period, mentioned by Clement Walker, Dr. 
Bate, Manley, and others, who inform us, that propofals were made to 
Charles by the officers, for reſtoring him to royalty, if he wouldconſent 
to their demands, which were ſuch as would have eſtabliſhed a ſtrato- 
cracy, or ſyſtem of military deſpotiſm, to the ruin of the privileges both 
of the king and the pcople. If ſuch an offer was made to him, he ge- 
iected it; and, indeed, he himſelf alluded to a propoſition of that kind 
in his ſpeech on the ſcaffold, where, according to Whitelocke and 
Ruſhworth, he declared, that, * if he would have given way to an ar- 
&« bitrary courſe, to have all laws changed according to the power of 
te the ſword, he needed not to have come thither ; and that, therefore; 
he was the martyr of the people.” | 
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the chief blame was imputable to thoſe evil inſtru- A. D. 


ments Who had artfully fomented the riſing jealouſies 


between him and his parliament. His fate (he conti- 
nued), however innocent he was of the delinquency 
with which he was charged, was an effect of the juſt 
judgment of God, who ſuffered him, for an unjuſt 
ſentence to which he had given way againſt the earl of 
Strafford, to be now puniſhed in return by a ſentence 
equally unjuſt. He expreſſed his forgiveneſs for the 
world in general, and for the authors of his death in 
particular. He hoped that the latter would repent of 
their criminality, and purſue the right way to the eſta- 
blihment of public peace. Hitherto, he obſerved, 
they had acted as mere conquerors, and, therefore, as 
* robbers ; but their enterpriſes would not be attended 
with final ſucceſs, unleſs they ſhould adjuſt, by a nati- 
onal ſynod, the diſordered ſtate of the church, reſtore 
the crown to it's conſtitutional authority, and ſecure 
the rights of the people, whoſe liberty conſiſted in regu- 
larity.of government (without having a perſonal and 
ative ſhare in it), and in the prevalence of thoſe laws 
which were calculated for the defence of their lives 
and properties. He concluded his harangue with de- 
| caring that he died a Chriſtian according to the pro- 
| ſeſſion of the church of England. After a ſhort con- 
ference with Juxon on the conſolatory circumſtance of 
his haſtening from a corruptible to an incorruptible 
crown, he delivered his George to the prelate, emphati- 
ally pronouncing the word remember s; then calmly 
reclining his neck on the block, he employed ſome mo- 


bs. Juxon, when queſtioned by the officers with regard to the 
king's applicatiou of this expreſſion, anſwered that it was intended by 


Way of enforcing the recollection of a charge which he had before 


gen him, to impreſs on the mind of young Charles the propriety of 
orgiving the enemies of his father. 
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ments in prayer; and ſtretching forth his hands 
way of ſignal, he was decapitated at one ſtroke “e. 

For ſome time before the execution of this prince, 
the people had been lulled, as it were, into a liſtleſs 
ſtupor. The eaſy ſuppreſſion of the late inſurrections 
deterred them from riſing in his favor ; the terrors of 
an army of veterans hung over their heads; and, from 
the renewed efforts of loyalty, they apprehended only 
the acceleration of their ſovereign's fate. The ſuper. 
ſtitious were inclined to entertain diſmal apprehenſiont 
leſt the judgment of the Omnipotent ſhould fall on the 
inhabitants of that country in which his ſuppoſed vice- 
gerent ſhould be put to death ; while the more rational 
part of the community either earneſtly hoped that the 
ruling faction might relent, or lamented the hapleſs 
fituation of Charles, and reflected on the rigors and 
calamities which the continued ſway of his oppreflors 
might produce. The grief of the ſpectators of the 
bloody act diſplayed itſelf in tears, in looks of horror, 


in expreſſions of pity, of amazement, and of indigna- 


non. 

As, in our hiſtory of this important reign, we have 
exceeded the proportional limits of our plan, the very 
frequent occaſions on which we have defcribed the 
conduct and proceedings of Charles, render it unne- 


66. Whitelocke, p. 369, 370.—-Ruſhworth, part iv. vol. ii. p 1429, 
1430,—From an apprehenſion that Charles might reſuſe to ſubmit t0 


the will of his enemies, they had fixed ſtaples of iron, and prepared 


cords for dragging his neck to the block ; precautions which drew 
from him a contemptuous ſmile. Warwict's Memoirs. 

The royal corpſe was expoſed for ſome days to the inſpection of the 
Public, in an apartment at White-hall. After being embalmed, it v 
interred in St. George's chapel at Windſor, the care of the funeral 
being aſſigned to the duke of Richmond, who was precluded, how- 
ever, from ſuffering the exyences to exceed the ſum of 500 pound 


Ruferworth, 
- ceflar 


n 


marks on his character. Though many portraits have 
been drawn of him, they have, in general, been deli- 
neated by the hand of party, and have therefore either 
been caricatures, or have exhibited too flattering a re- 
preſentation. Each of theſe extremes we ſhall endea- 
your to avoid. | 

The accompliſhments which this monarch poſſeſſed 
were numerous and reſpectable. He had a competent 
acquaintance with the belles lettres; was converſant in 
many of the ſciences ; was a good judge of the polite 
arts; was far from being deficient in the knowledge of 
the principal mechanic arts ; excelled in argument and 
diſputation 3 had a talent for literary compoſition z 
and, in ſhort, was qualified, by his abilities and attain- 
ments, to adorn and ennoble ſociety. His private vir- 
tues, likewiſe, were eminently conſpicuous. He was 
chaſte, temperate, œconomical, devout, mild, friendly, 
modeſt, and humane. | 

With reſpe& to his ſincerity and honor, ſtrong 
doubts have ariſen. His enemies have repreſented 
him as one in whoſe moſt ſolemn engagements no con- 
hdence could be placed; but this cenſure is palpably 
overcharged, though we have ſufficient grounds for 
albrming that he did not always ſcrupulouſly adhere 
to the dictates of good faith, Had he moved in a 


regularity and ſtrictneſs of deportment, have been 
diſtinguiſhed by an adherence to his promiſes and de- 
clarations z but his monarchical prejudices ſometimes 
perverted the integrity of his nature; and he ſeemed 
to think that the rules of policy, and the oppoſition 
which he met with from his parliamentary ſubjects, 
furniſhed ſome excuſe for his occaſional violation of 
lis profeſſions and agreements. Theſe, however, are 


Cc3 not 


private ſphere, he would probably, from his general 
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not the ſentiments of a man of unblemiſhed honor ; 
and, as his repeated infractions of the petition of right, 
which he had ſo ſolemnly confirmed, are ſufficient 
proofs of our aſſertion, without the mention of other 
caſes which might be adduced, an eaſy refutation 
may be given to a remark of one of the panegyriſts of 
Charles, importing, that, for reproaching this prince 
with a diſregard of good faith,“ the moſt malignant 
« ſcrutiny of his conduct affords not any reaſonable 
4 foundation.” 

His political maxims were too favorable to the idea; 
of the divine right and irreſiſtible authority of kings, 
Educated at the feet of Gamaliel (as he expreſſed 
himſelf), he imbibed, in his earlier years, thoſe roman- 
tic and ſuperſtitious notions of the royal prerogative 
which his father was ſo fond of inculcating, and which 
were not only abſurd in themſelves, but were particu- 
larly diſguſting to that bold and liberal ſpirit which 
animated a great part of the nation at the time of his 
acceſhon. Finding that the principles of liberty were 
ſo ſtrongly prevalent, he would, if his ſagacity and 
prudence had been unallayed by prejudice, have ſtudi- 
ouſly avoided all encroachments on the privileges of 
his ſubjects; and, by thus entrenching himſelf within 
the boundaries of lawful prerogative, he would have had 
a better opportunity of repreſſing the licentiouſneſs of 
the advocates of freedom, than by indulging himſelf in 


| thoſe exertions of power which inflamed the indigna- 


tion of the public, and ſtimulated the demagogues to a 
wider range of deſign, and a greater boldneſs of enter- 
priſe. But, being confirmed in his high monarchical 
notions by the inſinuations of ambitious ſtateſmen and 
eccleſiaſtical adulators, and by the ſuggeſtions of a ca- 
tholic queen, to whoſe counſels he was too obſequious, 
he neglected the rules of diſcretion, and, by incautious 

meaſures, 


PST. 27 
meaſures, opened the way to thoſe popular commo- 
tions which produced an inteſtine war, and terminated 
in the deſtruction of his own perſon and the ſubverſion 


of the monarchy. 
In the adoption of political meaſures, he was, ſome- 


times, timid and indecifive 3 at other times, by the 


prevalence of importunate advice, he was eager and 
precipitate. When he had given way to a raſh ſtep, 
he was quickly deſirous of retracting it; and, even 
where he had not deviated into a haſty imprudence, but 
had reſolved on a ſcheme in which ſpirit was requiſite, 
he had not a ſufficient degree of firmneſs and vigor 
to prevent him from yielding to the pertinecity of 
faction or the clamors of the multitude. He was alſo 
deftitute of that inſinuating addreſs and thoſe conci- 
latory manners which might have been uſefully em- 
ployed in ſoothing the rage of party, and in allaying 
the ardor of popular zeal “. 


67, Charles was bora at Dunfermline, in Scotland, on the 19th, of 
November, 1600. At his death, therefore, he had only entered into 
the eleventh week of his forty-ninth year. His reign approached to 
the duration of twenty-four years. By his wife Henrietta Maria, who 
ſurvived him above twenty years, he had the following iſſue: Charles 
James, who died an infant: Charles, prince of Wales, afterwards king 
Charles II. James, duke of York, who ſucceeded his brother on the 
throne : Henry, duke of Gloceſter, who died in 1660, at the age of 
twenty : Mary, who eſpouſed William II. prince of Orange, and was 
the mother of William III. king of Great-Britain : Elizabeth, who was 
impriſoned by the murderers of her father, and died in her fifteenth 
year : Anne, who did not reach the age of four years: Catharine, 
who alſo died in her infancy ; and Henrietta Maria, who became 
Cucheſs of Orleans by marrying the brother of Lewis XIV. 

With regard to the perſon of Charles 1. it appears that he was of a 
moderate ſtature ; that his limbs were of a juſt proportion; that his 
eyes were lively, and his features pleaſing ; that his complexion was 
palc, and his countenance ſaturnine ; and that his conſtitution, though 


weak in his infancy, became, by the aid of temperance and exerciſe, ex- 
pemcly vigorous and healthful in the maturity of his age. 
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From the DzcaPiTAT1iON of ChHarRLEs I. 
| | to the REvoLUTION. 


OSS AB. 6 
THE REPUBLIC. 


Monarchical government is abolifhed.— Cromwell is ſent 
over by the parliament for the reduction of Ireland; 
—where he mects with great ſucceſs. —T he Scots ac- 
knowledge the ſovereignty of Charles IT.—Cromwell 
invades their kingdom and obtains a great viftiry 
at Dunbar.—Charles marches into England with a 
Scottiſh armyz— but is totally defeated by Cromwell 
at Worceſter. — He eſcapes, through many dangers, t1 
the continent—A naval war breaks out between the 
Engliſh and the Dutch.—Several engagements take 
place between them 3 in moſt of which the former have 
the advantage. Cromwell diſſolves the long parliament 


by violence; —and procures fovereign authority under 
the litle of protector. 


A.D. 
7649. f } HE ſupport of the army had alone enabled the 
independents to execute their ſanguinary ſchemes; 
and, by the aid of the ſame formidable body, they 
no proceeded to the accompliſhment of their ulterior 
projects. The murder of their ſovereign not being 
regarded by them as a ſufficient ſacrifice, they reſolved 
to immolate monarchy itſelf ac the ſhrine of demo- 
cracy. The ambition and rapacity of ſome, the fans 


ticiſm 
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ticiſm of others, and the ſober reflexions of a few, . P. 


prompted them to wiſh for the eſtabliſhment of a re- 
public. The artful Cromwell concurred in this idea, 
but cheriſhed a ſecret reſolution of annihilating, at a 
favorable conj uncture, the power of the infant com- 
monwealth. 

On the day of the king's execution, the republican 
commons paſſed an act which prohibited all perſons, 
on pain of death, from proclaiming or acknowledging 
« Charles Stuart, commonly called the prince of Wales,” 
or any other individual, as king or chief magiſtrate of 
England or its dependencies. This act was immedi- 
ately promulgated, with ſound of trumpet, in the me- 
tropolis ; and the provincial ſheriffs were ordered to 


publiſh it without delay throughout England and Wales. 


At the ſame time, the late votes which had aſſerted the 
power of the people, and had attributed the national 
ſovereignty to their repreſentatives, were printed and 
diſperſed *. 

The peers, notwithſtanding the contempt with which 

they were treated by the inſolent dictators in the other 
| houſe, continued to meet occaſionally, that they might 
carry on the appearance of buſineſs. They now ſent 
a meſſage to the commons, intimating that they had 
named a committee to confer with ſome of the mem- 
bers of that houſe on the ſettlement of the govern- 
ment; but the meſſengers, after repeated attempts, 
were unable to procure even the privilege of admiſſion. 
A debate having occurred among the commons on 
the expediency of taking the advice of the houſe of 
peers 1n the exerciſe of the legiſlative power, the queſ- 
tion was decided in the negative * ; and that houſe was 


1. Whitelocke, p. 370.—Parl. Hiſt. vol. xviii. p. 549- 
2 By a majority of fifteen; the numbers being 44 and 29. : 
they 
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then voted uſeleſs and dangerous, and deſerving of abo- 
lition; for which purpoſe an act was prepared. The 
obſequious lords patiently ſubmitted to this outrage, 
and thought proper to retire into the obſcurity of z 
private ſtation, rather than maintain a conteſt with a 
violent and powerful faction“. 

The following day was diſtinguiſhed by a warm de- 

bate on the queſtion for the abolition of monarchy; 
and it was at length voted by the uſurping commong, 
ce that it hath been found by experience, that the office 
e of a king in this nation, or the power thereof in any 
&« ſingle perſon, is unneceſſary, burthenſome, and dan- 
« cerous to the liberty, ſafety, and public intereſt of 
6« the people; and · therefore ought to be aboliſhed,” 
The ſeal which they had ordered to be made before the 
trial of Charles was now conſirmed as the great ſeal 
of the parliament of the commonwealth of England, 
and delivered to Bulſtrode Whitelocke (the hiſtorian), 
ſerjeant Keble, and LIſle, one of thoſe who had paſſed 
judgment on the late king. Sir Thomas Widdrington, 
who was named the fir{t in the commi ſſion, expreſſed 
a repugnance to the employment ; and the commons, 
without reſenting his doubts of the legality of their aus 
thority, accepted his excuſe *, 

For the adminiſtration of the affairs of the new re- 
public, the commons appointed a council of ſtate, con- 
ſiſting of forty- one perſons, to whom they gave a ſe- 
ries of inſtructions. The principal members of this 
council were the earls of Denbigh, Mulgrave, Pem- 

3. Parl. Fiſt. vol xviii. p. 554. | 

Go Whitelocke, p. 372, 374. On the reverſe of the new ſeal, theſe 


words were inſcribed: © In the firſt year of freedom, by God's bleſſing, 
« reſtored.” Martin, the republican member for Berks, was the ad- 


viſer of this inſcription. All commiſſions, writs, &c. were now drawn 


up in the namerof © the *— of the liberty of England, by the 


® authority of parliainent,” 


broke, 


ren 
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broke, and Saliſbury ; lord Grey of Wark; the chief A. b. 


juſtices Rolle and St.-John, the lord chief baron Wylde, 
and ſerjeant Bradſhaw ; lord Fairſax, lord Grey of 
Groby, Cromwell, Martin, Whitelocke, the younger 
Vane, and Haſelrig. It was propoſed that a preſident 
ſhould be choſen for the aſſembly; but this motion was 
rejected, as too monarchical *. 


While the commons (or the parliament, as theß 


ſtyled themſelves) were thus employed in regulating 
the ſovereignty which they had uſurped, they did not 
neglect the proſecution of that vengeance which they 
had vowed againit their chief priſoners. Having 
ereted a new court of judicature, they ordered that 
the duke of Hamilton, the earls of Holland and Nor- 
wich, lord Capel, and Sir John Owen, ſhould be 
tried for that active loyalty which they had difplayed 
in the preceding year. The duke, at his arraignment, 
pleaded that he was an alien, and therefore was not 
amenable to the juriſdiction of an Engliſh tribunal 
that, in the invaſion of which he was accuſed, he had 
only obeyed the lawful commands of the parliament 
of his native kingdom; and that he had ſurrendered on 
the ſtipulation of quarter. But all his objections, 
though enforced by Hale and other able pleaders, were 
fruitleſs. The court intimated to him, that, being 
earl of Cambridge, he was tried as a peer of England 
for high treaſon againſt that realm; and that the pro- 
miſe of quarter, though it reſcued him from military 
execution, did not debar the parliament from bringing 
him to juſtice by a civil ſentence. He was thetefore 
condemned to death; and the ſame judgment was pro- 
nounced againit the other noblemen, and Sir John 
Owen ©, 


S. Parl. Hiſt, vol. xix. p. 12, 13. 
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Petitions being preſented to the commons for the 
extenſion of mercy to theſe royaliſts, debates and diyi. 
fions enſued with regard to the fate of ſome of them, 
The votes being equal in the caſe of the earl of Hol. 
land, the ſpeaker decided againſt him; but, when an 


equality appeared in that of the earl of Norwich, he 


turned the fcale in his favor 7. The Welſh knight was 
reprieved by a ſmall majority; but Hamilton and Capet 
were devoted to death without a diviſion, 

The duke was ſolicited by Cromwell, with fair pro- 
miſes, to communicate the names of the, chief perſons 
in England who had invited him to undertake his laſt 
expedition; but he diſdained to redeem his life by ſuch 
treachery, and was therefore left to his fate, to which 
he ſubmitted with great compoſure. The earl of Hol- 
land, who had diſgraced himſelf by frequent changes 
of party, was the next ſufferer. Capel, a man of diſ- 
tinguiſhed merit, both in his public and private ſphere 
of aCtion, was then brought to the ſcaffold, where 
his behaviour was uncommonly ſerene and intrepid. 
Cromwell had borne teſtimony, in the houſe, to the 
greatneſs of this nobleman's character, and had} repre- 
ſented the life of a perſon of his courage, loyalty, in- 
duſtry, generoſity, and influence, as incompatible with 
the ſecurity of the riſing republic *. 

The tranquillity of the new government was now 
invaded by the turbulent ſpirit of the agitators and the 
levellers, who, not finding their ſentiments of equality 
and inſubordination adopted by the rulers of the ſtate, 
teſtified their diſcontent by occaſional commotions. 
But their ſeditious projects were cruſhed by the exer- 


7. Whitelocke; p. 378, 379. 8. Clarendon, book i. 
Whatclockc, p. 379. — Burnet's Hamilton, book vi. 
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tions of Fairfax and Cromwell; and, after ſome defeats, 
and the execution of ſeveral of their chief inſtigators, 
they ſubmitted to the authority of the commonwealth ?. 

When the commons, and the council of ſtate, had ad- 
juſted the government of England, and, notwithſtanding 
the diſguſt and reluctance of a great part of the nation, 
had eſtabliſned their republican ſyſtem, they directed 
their attention to the affairs of Ireland, as a depen- 
dency on the ſovereignty of England. We ſnall firſt 
mention the principal political acts and proceedings of 
this year, and then relate the moſt memorable tranſ- 
actions of the Hibernian war, proſecuted under the 
auſpices of the Engliſh commonwealth, 

Though the votes for the abolition of monarchy and 
the peerage ſpeedily followed the king's death, the acts 
founded on thoſe reſolutions were not completed till 
near two months had elapſed from that event. In the 
former of theſe ordinances, entitled “ an act for 
« aboliſhing the kingly office in England and Ireland, 
it was promiſed that as early a period ſhould be put to 
the preſent parliament as might be conſiſtent with the 
fafety of the people and the preſervation of the new 
form of, government; and that due precautions ſhould 


be taken for the free election of the next repreſen- 


tative body, and for improving the conſtitution of ſuch 
an aſſembly, according to that model which would moſt 
contribute to the permanent benefit of the common- 
wealth . Theſe promiſes were thrown out as lures 
to the people, rather than with any real purpoſe of ac- 
eompliſhment. | 

As the former ſtatutes which related to treaſon did 
not provide for the ſecurity of the preſent government, 


9. Whitclocke,—C. Walker's Hiſt. of Independency. 
10. Parl. Hiſt, vol. xix. P · 61. 8 
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the commons (who, having uſurped that plenitude of 
power which belonged only to a regular parliament, 
and compelled the nation to ſubmit to their authority, 
muſt in future be mentioned under that honorable 
appellation) enacted a new law, importing, that all who 
ſhould deny their ſovereignty, aim at the ſubverſion 
or even the alteration of the ſyſtem now adopted, pro- 
mote mutiny in the army, or adhere to the © enemies 
« of the parliament, commonwealth, or kcepers of the 
© liberty of England,” ſhould undergo the puniſhment 
of traitors. They ſoon after paſſed an act, formally 
declaring the Engliſh nation to be a commonwealth 
and a free ſtate, which ſhould thenceforward be go- 
verned by the repreſentatives of the people, and by ſuch 
officers as they ſhould appoint, without a king or a 
houſe of peers. 
Towards the liquidation of the debts which had 
been contracted by the parliament, a conſiderable part 
of the lands of the crown, as well as the perſonal pro- 
perty of the late king, including a very valuable col- 
lection of paintings and ſtatues, were expoſed to ſale, 
For the maintenance of the army, a tax was impoſed 
to the amount of , ooo. per menſem, in addition to 
the other burthens with which the nation was loaded. 
Further progreſs was made in the ſale of the eſtates 
of the epiſcopal church, and in the appropriation of 
a part of the produce to the ſupport of the preſbyterian 
eſtabliſhment. Out of theſe and other funds, copious 
grants were occaſionally diſtributed among the leaders 
of the ruling faction. 

With a view of ſtrengthening the foundations of the 
republic, the parliament voted that every member 
ſhould ſubſcribe an engagement to be © faithful to the 
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* commonwealth, as now eſtabliſhed without a king 
« gr houſe of lords.” The ſame teſt was impoſed on 
all perſons who enjoyed any civil, religious, or military 
office, throughout England, Wales, and Ireland ; but 
ſuch oppoſition was made to this unconſtitutional en- 
gagement, though the refuſal of it produced a diſability 
of holding any employment, that it was never com- 
pletely enforced. | 
When the preparations for the reduction of Ireland 
under the yoke of the Engliſh commonwealth were 
completed, Cromwell, eager for the acquiſition of freſh 
laurels, embarked for that iſland. After the intrigues 
of the nuncio Rinuccini had occaſioned a violation of 
the peace which the Hibernian catholics had concluded 
with the marquis of Ormond, this nobleman found 
himſelf deſtitute of reſources for defending the pro- 
teſtants againſt the numerous forces which oppoſed 
them; and the late king, informed of the danger and 
diſtreſs of his lieutenant, (to whom he, being then a 
priſoner, had no opportunity of ſending ſuccours) had 
authoriſed him to deliver up his government and gar- 
tilons to the Engliſh parliament. Reinforcements 
were then ſent over by that aſſembly; and colonel 
Jones, though bailed in ſome attempts, defeated the 
Inſh with great laughter near Trim; a victory which 
was ſoon followed by other advantages, obtained by 
this active warrior. Lord Inchiquin alſo gave the ca- 
tholics a conſiderable defeat in Munſter; and the ſuc- 
cels of the parliamentarian arms ſtruck the Iriſh with 
a general conſternation, . which was greatly increaſed 
by their inteſtine diviſions. The arrogance and ty- 
ranny of the nuncio diſguſted even, the bigots of his 
own church; and a reſolution was formed by ſome of 
their leaders to return to their allegiance to the king, 
and unite themſelves with thoſe proteſtants who were 
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incilned to ſupport his cauſe againſt the parliament, 
They ſent deputies to the continent to inform young 
Charles of their intentions, and ſolicit aid from the 
courts of France and Spain, as well as from. the pope, 
Ormond, who was then at the French court, was in. 
vited by the king's friends to reſume his government; 
and lord Inchiquin promiſed to deſert the cauſe of the 
parliament, and receive the marquis as viceroy of Ire. 
land. After fruitleſs endeavours to obtain ſupplies 
from France, Ormond quitted that realm, and returned 
to Ireland, where he concluded (before the king's ex- 
ecution) a new treaty with the confederate catholics, 
to whom he granted the free exerciſe of their religion, 
and other indulgences. Having proclaimed Charles II. 
the marquis took the field, and obtained ſome advan- 


tages over the parliamentarians: but he received ſuch 


imperfect aſſiſtance from his popith allies, that he was 
prevented from making that progreſs which his zeal- 
ous loyalty induced him to deſire ; and a defeat which 
he received near Dublin proved extremely injurious to 
the intereſts of his new ſovereign. 

Having encamped at Rathmines, with an intention 
of beſieging Dublin, he was ſurpriſed by a vigorous 
ſally of the garriſon of that city, which had lately re- 
ceived conſiderable ſupplies from England. This un- 
expected attack ſo diſconcerted the royaliſts, that the 
exhortations and example of the marquis and his off- 
cers had no effect in allaying their terrors; and a com- 
plete victory attended the arms of their adverſaries, 
who ſlew or captured above 4000. Colonel Jones, 
for his valor and conduct on this occaſion, was re- 
warded by the Engliſh parliament with an eſtate of the 
annual value of 1000“. * 


12. Clarendon's Hiſt. of the Iriſh Rebellion. White locke.— Cor 
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Cromwell, who had been appointed lord-lieutenant 
of Ireland for three years, with very extenſive powers, 


arrived at Dublin ſoon after this ſucceſs of his friends, 


with an army of about 13600 men. His firſt enter- 
priſe was the ſiege of Drogheda, a town of conſider- 
able ſtrength: Having made a breach, he attempted 
to force a paſſage, but was twice repulſed with great 
loſs. When he had ſucceeded in the third aſſault, he 
diſgraced his arms by cool barbarity ; for he ordered 
the governor (Sir Arthur Aſton), and the greater part 


of the garriſon, to be put to the ſword; This inhu- 
manity he pretended to juſtify by a defire of taking 
Fengeance for the cruelties which the papiſts had com- 


mitted (though they formed only a part of the ſoldiery J; 


and of diminiſhing, by the terror of ſuch a procedure, 


the future effuſion of blood. Above 2000 of the roy- 
aliſts were thus ſacrificed ; and the few who eſcaped 
the ſlaughter were tranſported as-flayes to Barbadoes: 


This conqueſt was followed by the ſurfender of Dun- 


dalk, Newry, and other towns, to a detachment which 
Cromwell ſent to the northward under colonel Vena- 
bles. Oliver himſelf marched to the ſouthward; and, 
having received the ſubmiſſions of ſeveral towns in his 
way, beſieged Wexford, of which he foon became maſ- 
ter. Here he maſſacred a great part of the garriſon, 
which conſiſted of catholics. He then reduced Roſs; 
but was repulſed at Duncannon and Waterford; Pro- 
ceeding into the county of Cork, he was gratified with 
the revolt of the principal towns ; and he fixed his 
winter quarters in that territory . 

The next campaign was opened by Cromwell with 
an expedition into the counties of Tipperary and Kil- 
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kenny, where he met with rapid ſucceſs. Ormond, 


with an army diſcouraged by defeat and weakened by 


defertion, found himſelf unable to check the career of 
ſo able and fortunate a commander. The catholic; 
were diſmayed at his progreſs, which threatened the 


ruin of their party. After a ſeries of conqueſts, he re- 


duced Kilkenny, their principal ſeat; but, while he 
was engaged in the ſiege of Clonmell, he received pe. 


remptory orders from the parliament of England for 

his return to that kingdom. Having ſucceeded in the 
ſiege which he had commenced, he embarked at Youg- 
hall for his native country, leaving the command of the 
army to his ſon-in-law Ireton, who had been lately ap- 
pointed preſident of Munſter '*. 


The recall of Cromwell was the conſequence of 
thoſe meaſures which had been taken by the Scots in 


favor of the eldeſt ſon of their murdered ſovereign, 
* he generality of that people had been greatly in- 


cenſed at the trial and execution of Charles; and their 


commiſſioners in London had warmly remonſtrated 
againſt the exerciſe of any juriſdiction over him. Even 


the rigid covenanters, who had ſo ſtrenuouſly labored 


to circumſcribe his power, concurred with his friends in 
lamenting his cataſtrophe, and in voting the admiſſion 
of his ſon to the vacant throne. But the formerwiſhed 
to bind the prince by rigorous conditions; while the 


latter were only deſirous of ſubjecting him to the an- 


cient laws of the nation. After he had been proclaimed 


at Edinburgh, under the title of king Charles II. the 
ruling powers both in church and ſtate ſent deputies to 
treat with him 


| Young Charles, after his cruiſe with the revolted | 
fleet, had reſided for ſeveral months in Holland, where 
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the liberality of the prince of Orange contributed, with 
a penſion from the court of France, and with occaſional 
loans, to the relief of his exigencies. The Scottiſh de- 
legates, being introduced to him at the Hague, inti- 
mated the deſire of their countrymen: to eſtabliſh him 
on the throne, with a proviſo that he ſhould embrace 
the covenant, and entertain no perſons at his court but 
ſuch as were ſtrictly attached to that holy bond; or, ih 
other words, that he ſhould diſmiſs the true friends of 
his family, and be ſubſervient to thoſe who had anni- 
hilated the authority, and promoted the ruin, of his 
father. The idea of binding himſelf by oath to the 
ſettlement of preſbyterianiſm in every part of his domi- 
nions, when his principles and education had eſtranged 
him from that ſyſtem, gave him extreme diſguſt; and 
he conceived it to be imprudent and hazardous to put 
himſelf into the power of the party who now ruled 
Scotland; whoſe leader, the marquis of Argyle, was in- 
timately connected with Cromwell and the other re- 
gicides. He therefore ſigniſied to the commiſſioners 
his diſapprobation of the propoſed conditions, and ex- 
preſſed his intention of joining his adherents in Freland. 
To provide for the expences of his voyage; and other 
charges, he ſolicited a loan from the ſtates- general, and 
made ſimilar requeſts to various powers: but he met 
with little ſucceſs in his applications. Finding the 
Dutch averſe to his continuance among them, from 
their dread of the reſentment of the Engliſh republic; 
he retired to France, where he met with a cool recep- 
tion from the court. Thente he tepaired to the iſland 
Jerſey, which had not yet ſubmitted to the uſurpers. 
lere he reſided ſome months in obſcurity, while his 
enemies were emplgyed in ſtrengthening the founda- 
non of their commonyealth, by the ſanctions of law, 
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and the terrors of a ſtanding army. Being again in. 
vited by the Scots, he began to liſten to their propofals, 
when the great ſueceſs of the parliamentarians in Ire. 
land had induced him to relinquiſh his intention of vi- 
fiting that realm. Having opened a treaty at Breda 
with the Seottiſh commiſhoners, he reluctantly acqui- 
eſced in their terms, and prepared for his northern 
voyage '*. 

The gallant marquis of Montroſe, who had lived in 
exile ſince he had been ordered by the late monarch to 
lay down his arms, had offered his fervices to the young 
king, who granted him a commiſſion for raiſing forces, 
and promoting his cauſe in North-Britain. With his 


uſual activity and ardor, he had labored to procure 


ſupplies of men, arms, and money, from the princes of 
the continent; and, notwithſtanding the difcourage- 
ments which he met with, he had reſolved to proſecute 
his purpoſe even with the yery contemptible force 
which he was enabled to obtain. It was certamly an 
indiſcrete and precipitate ſcheme, to attempt, with a 
fmall party of foreigners, to eſtabliſh Charles on the 
throne without conditions, im oppoſition to the ſenſe of 
that formidable confederacy which now ſwayed the 
Scottiſh nation. But Montroſe had too much of the 
romantic in his nature to be deterred, by the proſpec 
of danger, from the purſuit of any meaſure which 
his loyalty and thirſt of glory had prompted him to 
undertake. With near 109 officers, and leſs than 
500 common” ſoldiers, he ſailed from Germany to the 
Orkney iſlands, where he procured a reinforcement of 
about 1000 men. This ſmall body he tranſported to 
the ſhire of Caithneſs; and having reduced the caftle 
of Dunbeith, he advanced to the fouthward in the hope 
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of recruiting his force; but he was miſerably diſap- 4. D. 


pointed. Few of the provincials joined him ; and 
thoſe few either fled, or ſubmitted, at the firſt appear- 
ance of the troops that were ſent againſt him by the 
parliamerit. He was ſuddenly attacked, near Taine, 
by a body of horſe under colonel Strachan; and, though 
himſelf and his foreign warriors made a bold reſiſtance, 
his adverſaries obtained the victory. Aware of the ran- 
corous hatred of the covenanters, from whom he ex- 
pected a cruel revenge, he fled from the field, though 
ſeverely wounded, and endeavoured, by aſſuming the 
diſguiſe of a peaſant, to elude the ſearch of his purſu- 
ers; but he was ſoon betrayed into their hands, and 
conducted to Edinburgh. Being brought before the 
parliament, hewas reviled with illiberal acrimony by 
the chancellor Loudoun, who reproached him with 
having violated the covenant, with having impiouſly 
rebelled againſt God, the king, and the kingdom, and 
committed many horrible murders, treaſons, and enor- 
mities. He vindicated himſelf with a temper and 
dignity which exaſperated rather than appeaſed his 
malignant enemies, who condemned him to ſuffer 
death on the following day. To increaſe the ignominy 
of his puniſhment, they decreed that he ſhould be 
hanged on a gibbet of the height of thirty feet, for three 
hours; that his head ſhould then be cut off, and placed 
on the Tolbooth ; that his quarters ſhould be expoſed 
at the gates of Glaſgow, Stirling, Dundee, and Aber- 
deen; and that his trunk ſhould be buried under the 
gibbet without any funeral rites, unleſs his excommu- 
nication ſhould be removed“. | 

This ſentence was executed with all the inhuman 
exultation of low minds, over the object of their envy 
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and terror. 'The marquis ſuſtained every indignity 
with patience and equanimity z and no perſon ever 
encountered the horrors of a yiolent death with greater 
firmneſs and intrepidity, Among the valorous ſpirits 
of thoſe turbulent times, he ſhone with pre-eminent 
luſtre. He poſſeſſed all the qualities which are requi. 
ſite for the formation of a hero; courage, enterpriſe, 
fortitude, magnanimity, generoſity, honor, and juſtice, 

Though the execution of- Montroſe gave Charles 
reaſon to expect little favor or liberality of treatment 
ſrom the bigoted covenanters, he reſolved to try his 
fortune among them. Under the eſcort of a ſmall 
Dutch ſquagron, he failed toward Scotland, accompa- 
nied by the duke of Buckingham, the earl of Lanerl 
(who had ſucceeded his brather in the dukedom of 
Hamilton), the earls of Cleveland, Brentford, Dun- 
fermline, and Lauderdale, the lords Wentworth and 
Wilmot, and others of the Britiſh nobility and gentry, 
When he approached the Scottiſh coaſt, he was not 
ſuffered to diſembark befare he had ſigned the two co- 
venants. Moſt of his attendants were ſpeedily re- 
moved from his preſence, by order of the ruling fac- 
tion: le was excluded from all ſhare in the govern- 


ment; haraſſed by the importunity and inſolence of 


the miniſters of the kirk; ſtrictly watched by the 
creatures of the marquis of Argyle; and, though he 
was honored with genuflexians and other marks of ex- 
terior homage, he was rather a priſoner of ſtate than a 
king. He was greatly diſguſted at this treatment; 
but, refleCting on the expediency of ſubmitting to his 
lot, he diſſembled his chagrin, and affected to be ſatiſ⸗ 
fied with his ſituation. 
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From the connexion between Argyle and Cromwell, A. D. | 


it has been ſuppoſed, with good reaſon, that, when the 
former, in compliance with the irreſiſtible defire of the 
Scots for the recognition of the ſovereignty of Charles, 
had reluctantly conſented to that meaſure, he had en- 
deavoured to prevent the eſtabliſhment of that prince 
on the throne, by propoſing ſuch terms as he did not 
think would be accepted by him; and that, when he 
found himſelf diſappointed in this reſpect, he labored 
to obſtruct the meaſures that were purſued by his 
countrymen for aſſiſting their new king in the acqui- 
ſtion of the Engliſh crown. They reſolved, however, 
to augment their army, with a view of defending their 
country againſt the efforts of the new commonwealth, 
if not of invading England in behalf of Charles. 

The rulers of the republic, in the mean time, had 
been employed in adjuſting the internal affairs of the 


ſtate, in ſuppreſſing occaſional commotions, and in 


compelling the people to embrace the engagement. The 
molt reſolute oppoſer of their adminiſtration was John 
Lilburne, who had ſuffered in his youth by the ſeverity 
of the Star-chamber, had ſerved in the parliamentarian 
army, and had ſo diſtinguiſhed himſelf by his zeal for 
a ſyſtem of equalization, that he was ſtyled “ the Co- 
typhzus of the Levellers.” For a ſeries of libels on the 
new government, he was tried as a violator of the late 
ſtatute of treaſons ; but, though the charge was fully 
proved, he was acquitted by the jury; a circumſtance 
which gratified the people as much as it diſguſted their 
rulers, who reſolved, in future caſes of treaſon, to leave 
offenders to the mercy of an arbitrary court of judica- 


ture, whoſe ſentences ſhould not depend on the ver- 


lick of a jury, | 

To ſecure the dominion of the ſea, and prevent 
prce Rupert (who co mmanded thoſe ſhips which had 
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revolted from the parliament in 1648) from inſulting 
the coaſts, the cquncil of ſtate had equipped. a reſpec. 
table fleet, and put it under the command of Blake, 
who had acquired. reputation in the civil war by his 
military ſervices, This gallant officer blocked up Ru- 
pert for ſome. months, in, the harbour of Kinſale, in 
Ireland ; and, when the prince at length, with the loſs 
of ſome of his veſſels, eſcaped into the open ſea, Blake 
purſued him to the mouth of the Tagus, but was pres 
vented by, the court of Liſbon from attacking him in 
that river. Incenſed at this check, he encountered a 
Braſilian fleet, captured, ſome of the ſhips, burned 
others, and diſperſed the reſt, He alſo took ſeveral 
French veſſels, which had preſumed to moleſt the Eng. 
liſh. Rupert retiring to Malaga, where he deſtroyed 
ſome Engliſh merchant-ſhips, Blake commenced a 
fierce attack, and almoſt ruined the fleet of the prince, 
who, with his. brother Maurice, ſought perſonal refuge 
at the Spaniſh court. Maurice was afterwards ſhip- 
wrecked in the Weſt-Indies; and. Rupert, with the 
few ſhips which he had been able to preſerve, ſup- 
ported himſelf and his men by, occaſional captures of 
parliamentarian veſſels, as well as of the ſhips of thoſe 
nations which, cultivated a. friendly intercourſe with 
the new republic. 

With a view. of anticipating thoſe hoſtile enterpriſes 
which Charles might. be ſuppoſed to meditate againſt 
thoſe who had excluded him from the throne of Eng- 
land, the parliament levied a conſiderable army for the 
invaſion of North-Britain, Lord Fairfax declined the 
command of this army, partly from a reluctance to the 
commencement of hoſtilities againſt a people who were 
bound to the Engliſh by the ties of the coyenant, and 
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faction, though he had not concurred in the ſaerifice 


and Cromwell was elevated to the dignity of captain» June 26, 


“ partakers of the'faith of God's elect, in Scotland; 
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partly from a regret for the countenance which he had A. P 
given to the iniquitous violence of the independent 


of the king. His commiſſion was therefore recalled ; 


general of all the forces of the commonwealth ** ; an 
office which he had before exerciſed without the 
title, | Mz 
When the troops were ready for their northern ex- 
pedition, the parliament iſſued a declaration, intimating 
that the motives of © domination, revenge, and worldly 
gain,” had no ſhare in promoting this enterpriſc, 
which was intended only for the prevention of an ex- 
pected inyaſion. This was followed by another mani- 
ſeſto, addreſſed by the army © to all that are ſaints, and 


in which the execution of the late king, and the hoſ- 
tile preparations againſt his ſon, were vindicated on 
the grounds of juſtice, religion, and ſelf-preſerva- 
tion **, | 

With a well-diſciplined army, conſiſting of 5500 ca- 
valry, and about 11,000 infantry, Cromwell entered Joly 22. 
the Scottiſh frontiers. In his march towards the capie 
tal, he found the country almoſt deſolate, moſt' of the 
iahabitants having retired with their proviſions. He 
encamped near Edinburgh, and in vain endeavoured to 
bring the Scots to an engagement. He truſted to his 
fleet for neceſſaries; but tempeſtuous weather rendered 
it difficult to land them; and, when the ſtock was 
nearly exhauſted, he retreated to Dunbar in expecta- 
tion of freſh ſupplies. 'The humidity of the weather, 
and the ill accommodations of his men, produced diſ- 
orders, which proved fatal to ſome, and diſabled others, 
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Before his retreat, ſeveral ſkirmiſhes i which 
were attended with various ſucceſs ** 

The rigid devotees of the covenant diſplayed that 
narrownels of ſpirit by which bigots are always aCtuat- 
ed. Not content with excluding from their army 
thoſe royaliſts who had never taken that bond of union, 
they rejected that numerous party of moderate cove- 
nanters, who had engaged with the late duke of Ha- 
milton (two years before) in the ſervice of the firſt 
Charles. They reſolved that none but the true ſaints 
ſhould combat in their cauſe ; declaring “ that it was 
better to fight their enemies with a handful of elect 
and godly people, than with mighty arms loaded with 
c fn and malignancy.” The young king having made 
his appearance in the camp, they were ſo alarmed at 
the proſpect of the influence which he might acquire 
over the ſoldiery, that they inſiſted on his retiring 
without delay, and menaced him, in cafe of non-com- 
pliance, with a total defertion of his intereſts. Not- 
withſtanding his diſſimulation, they perceived that he 
mn his heart deteſted their gloomy fanaticiſm z that he 
was of a gay and licentious diſpoſition ; and that, in 
the conceſhons which he had made to them, he was 
impelled by the neceſſity of his affairs, not by the real 
Ecfre of adhering to his ſtipulations. Willing to ſub- 
ct him to a further teſt, they required that he ſhould 
$gn a declaration, expreiling his ſorrow for the miſcon- 
duct of his father and the idolatry of his mother, his 
penitence for his own ſins, Eis ſincere zeal for the two 
covenants, and his firm intention of extirpating popery, 


foaperſtition, idolatry, prelacy, and hereſy, throughout 


his dominions, and of withdrawing his favar from all 
thoſe who ſhould follow his intereſts rather than thoſe 
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late treaty with the Iriſh catholics, and his revocation 
of all commiſſions granted to the enemies of the cove- 
nant, He refuſed, for ſome time, to ſubſcribe ſo odi- 
ous a declaration ; but importunities and menaces at 
length extorted his aſſent ; and it was triumphantly 
publiſhed by the ruling party. It was then reſolved 
that he ſhould do penance before the afſembled people 
for the iniquities of himſelf and his family : but ſubſe- 
quent incidents reſcved him from this indignity . 
The Scottiſh general, David Leſlie, having followed 
the Engliſh to Dunbar, poſted his army in an advanta- 
geous ſituation z and, being informed of the diſtreſs of 
the invaders, he hoped to ſtarve them into ſubmiſſion, or 
to reduce them to the neceſſity of engaging him on 
ſuch terms as were calculated to enſure victory to his 
arms. But the enthuſiaſm of the miniſters of the 
kirk diſappointed his views. Theſe fanatics pretended 
that the Lord had anſwered their devout ſupplications, 
by promiſing to deliver the ſeclarian army (for they 
conſidered the independents as heretics) into the hands 
of the covenanters. They therefore urged Leſlie to 
give battle to the enemy; and, though ſuch a meaſure 
was regarded by him as imprudent, their influence 
prevailed. Quitting his ſuperiority of ground, he ad- 
vanced towards Cromwell; and a furious conflict en- 
lued. The Engliſh infantry, being conſiderably out- 
numbered by the Scots, were at firſt repulſed ; but they 
quickly recovered from their diſorder, and put their 
antagoniſts to flight. The cavalry alſo, after a ſhort 
but warm conteſt, gained a deciſive advantage; and a 
general rout of the Scots gratified the wiſhes of Oli- 
yer. In the battle and the purſuit, near 3000 men 
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were ſlain, and above 7000 were captured, many of 
whom were diſmiſſed by the conquerors “. 

The victorious general, eager to proſecute his ſuc- 
ceſs, marched towards the northern metropolis. Hays. 
ing taken poſſeſſion of Leith, he, with equal facility, 
became maſter of the town of Edinburgh ; but the 
caſtle, which the Scots deemed impregnable, withſtood, 
for three months, all the efforts of the beſiegers. Du- 
ring this ſiege, ſome remarkable letters paſſed between 
Oliver and the governor, in which the differences be- 
tween the independents and the preſbyterians were 
diſcuſſed *5, But the military weapons of Cromwell 
were more powerful in their operation than his pen, 
Diſcouraged by his bold attempts for the reduCtion of 
the caſtle, the beſieged thought proper to capitulate ; 
and they received honorable terms from him **. 

The Engliſh parliament received, with extraordinary 
ſatisfaction, the news of the victory at Dunbar. It 
was commemorated by a public thankſgiving : the 
colors taken from the Scots were hung up as trophies 
in Weſtminſter-hall : particular acknowledgments were 
made to Cromwell, and general ones to his officers 
aud ſoldiers; medals of gold and filver were ordered 
to be diſtributed among them; and pecuniary gratui- 
tics were conferred on the meſſengers who brought 
ſuch agreeable intelligence. The army having been 
conſiderably diminiſhed by ſickneſs (for very few of the 
Engliſh had fallen by the ſword), directions were given 
for freſh levies ; and, as it was concluded that the 
people would cheerfully ſubmit to new burthens for 
the effectual proſecution of a war which had been fo 
gloriouſly begun, the parliament impoſed a new tax of 
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40,000 pounds per menſem, in addition to the former 
aſſeſſment for the maintenance of the forces. 

The covenanters were extremely mortified at the 
defeat which their army had ſuffered from © perfidious 
and blaſphemous ſectaries; and many of them began 
to think that it would be expedient to relax in their 
rigor againſt the king's adherents, and form an uaion 
of the different parties againſt the powerful invaders. 
But others oppoſed this meaſure ; and ſo violent was 
the ſpirit of party, that ſome even declared they would 
rather join Cromwell than conſent to ſuch a propoſition. 
Charles, being ſtill treated as a cipher, reſolved to exert 
his endeavours for the attainment of ſome degree of 
authority; and, being aſſured of the ſervices of the 
marquis of Huntley. and other noblemen, he eſcaped 
from the cuſtody of the ruling party, and croſſed the 
Tay to join his friends. Senlible of the advantage of 
his preſence, the faction invited him, with offers of 
augmented power, to return to Perth; and, when he 
had complied with their wiſh, he was indulged with 
the company of his confidential partifans, and with 
ſome ſhare in the government. The propoſed pe- 
nance was not exacted from him; and he wascrowned 
at Scone with great ſolemnity. 

A parliament being convoked at Stirling, the king's 
tereſt prevailed ; and it was reſolved that the malig- 
rants and the moderate covenanters ſhould be admitted 
into the army, after humbling themſelves before the 
kirk for their tranſgreſſion of it's diftates. A numerous 
hoſt was now levied z and Charles aſſumed the perſonal 
command of it, his chief officers being the duke of 
Hamilton, David Leſlie, and John Middleton. The 
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ſpring and part of the ſummer elapſed without any 
action more memorable than petty ſieges and ſir. 
miſhes. Cromwell endeavoured to bring the enemy 
to a general engagement ; but Charles, being ſtrongly 
encamped near Stirling, thought proper to avoid the 
riſque. At length, Oliver detached Lambert with a 
conſiderable bode into the ſhire of Fife, where that 
officer defeated Sir John Brown with great ſlaughter. 
Cromwell ſoon after paſſed the frith of Forth; and, 
by the capture of ſome important towns, ſtraitened 
the king's quarters, and cut off his communication 
with thoſe counties from which he ſupplied his army 


with proviſions. In this emergency, Charles held 3 


council of war; and it was the opinion of the majo- 
rity, that he ſhould immediately march into England; 
where he might expect to obtain the aid of a conſider- 
able party. Though many of the Scots deſerted him 
on this occaſion, he reſolved to make the dangerous 
experiment; but his arrival was ſo unexpected, fo 
ſtrong was the national animoſity between the Engliſh 
and the Scots, and ſuch was the active vigilance of 
the government in providing for the defence of the 
ſtate, that few of his Engliſh friends ventured to 185 
him *2. 

The king's ſudden march to the ſouthward ſur- 
priſed and alarmed Cromwell; for, though he had a 
great contempt for the Scots, he was apprehenſive 
that they would be joined by a numerous body of 
Engliſh, whoſe efforts might prove dangerous te the 
republic. He therefore took ſpeedy and vigorous 
meaſures for preventing the ſucceſs of the royal enter- 


priſe, He ordered Lambert to purſue the enemy with 
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2 body of cavalry, and infeſt their rear with ſkir- 
miſhes ; while Harriſon, with another detachment, 
was employed in the like ſervice. He himſelf prepared 
to follow with the remainder of his army, except 
about 6000 men, whom he left, under the command 
of lieutenant-general Monk, to complete the ſubjuga- 
tion of the Scots. 

The earl of Derby, who had diſtinguiſhed himſelf 
by his loyalty to the late king, now took arms in be- 
half of his ſon, by whom he was deſired to exert his 
intereſt in Lancaſhire and Cheſhire : but he met with 
little ſucceſs in his levies; and being attacked near 
Wigan by colonel Robert Lilburne, he was totally 
routed. Though wounded, he eſcaped to Worceſter, 
where Charles, after a repulſe from the commandant 
of Shrewſbury, had fixed his quarters. Lambert had 
aſſaulted ſome of the king's advanced parties at War- 
rington, but had been obliged to retreat : he then 
marched into Warwickſhire, where he rejoined Crom- 
well, who, being reinforced by new levies from va- 
rious parts of England (fo that his army now exceeded 
Zy ooo men), advanced againſt Charles, whoſe forces 
were ſcarcely ſuperior in number to a moiety of the 
enemy. Fierce engagements enſued on both fides of 
the Severn z but the royaliſts were at length completely 
vanquiſhed, and driven from Worceſter with very con- 
lderable loſs. The king, whoſe courage was not un- 
diſtinguiſhed on this deſtructive day, fled from the 
town with a ſmall party, while the victors were pro- 
lecuting their ſucceſs with all the horrors of carnage. 
About 3000 men were ſlain on the ſide of Charles; 
but, dn the part of the republic, leſs than 500 fell. 
The number of priſoners taken by the Engliſh during 


that and ſome following days, nearly amounted to 
10,000, 
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10,000, among whom were many perſons of diſtine. 
tion, particularly the duke of Hamilton (who ſoon 
after died of a wound in the leg), the earls of Derby, 
Cleveland, Lauderdale, Rothes, Carnwath, and Kelly, 
and the generals Leſlie, Middleton, and Maſſey, Of 
the inferior captives, many periſhed in confinement; 
many were ſent as ſlaves to the American plantations; 
and others were tranſported to Africa *?, 

The zealous attachment of the earl of Derby to the 
royal cauſe prompted the governing party to ſacrifice 
him at the ſhrine of republicaniſm. By an arbitrary 
court of judicature, he was condemned as a traitor 
and a rebel, and beheaded. Sir Timothy Featherſton- 
haugh, and captain Benbow, ſuffered death on the ſame 
charge; and Middleton and Maſſey were devoted by 
Cromwell to a fimilar fate, which, however, they pre- 
vented by eſcaping from their confinement **, 

A feries of difficulties and dangers attended the 
eſcape of the vanquiſhed king from the battle of Wor- 
ceſter. A detail of all his adventures would be too 
minute for a general hiſtory, to which a ſummary 
mention of the chief circumſtances will be better 
adapted. After wandering for many hours in the night, 
he received protection at an ancient nunnery near 
Tonge-caſtle, on the eaſtern borders of Shropſhire, 
In a neighbouring wood called Boſcobel, he paſſed a 
day amidſt the branches of a large oak, where he over- 
heard the converſation of ſome parliamentarian ſoldiers, 
who were eagerly employed in the purſuit of him and 
other fugitives. In the vicinity of this ſpot, he re- 
mained ſeveral days, experiencing the diſtinguiſhed 
zeal and fidelity of five brothers of the name of Pen- 
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derell, who were unmoved either by the fear of death, 
which the parliament had denounced againſt all who 
ſhould protect or conceal the king, or by the hope of 
that reward whichQad been promiſed to his betrayers. 
Having failed in an attempt to eſcape into Wales, he 
went towards Briſtol in the diſguiſe of a ſervant ; but 
finding that no veſſel would fail from that port to 

France or Spain for ſome weeks, he directed his courſe 
to the houſe of colonel Wyndham, near Sherbourne. 


At this habitation he was long ſheltered, endeavour- 


ing in the interim to procure a conveyance to France. 
Atlength, by the exertions of truſty friends, he found 
an opportunity of embarking at Shoreham; and he 
arrived in fafety at Feſcamp in Normandy, whence ke 
proceeded to Paris, where he was gratified with a 
monthly allowance of 6000 livres from his couſin 
Lewis XIV. Between the day of his flight from 
Worceſter, and that of his embarkation, forty two 
days elapſed ; during which time he was in hourly 
danger of falling into the hands of thoſe who thirſted 
for his blood. He had ſometimes remained whole 
days in barns and out-houſes, or in ſecret receptacles 
which had been uſed for the concealment of delin- 
quents. He had occaſionally paſſed through troops of 
the enemy, and had evinced great compoſure in thoſe 
hazardous moments. He had been diſcovered, not- 
withſtanding his diſguiſe, by many individuals, but 
owed his preſervation to that ſenſe of honor and loy- 
alty which diſdained the idea of betraying an unfortu- 
nate prince **, 

As ſoon as Cromwell had triumphed over the roy- 
aliſts at Worceſter, he diſmantled that city, and pre- 
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=— pared for his return to the parliament. That aſſembly 
had ſent a deputation to compliment him on his vie- 
tory, and thank him for his indefatigable exertions in 
the ſervice of the republic. The deputies met him at 
Ayleſbury, where he preſented each of them with two 
Scottiſh captives and a horſe. On his approach to 
the metropolis, he was met by the ſpeaker, the lord. 
preſident Bradſhaw ??, and many of the heads of the 
commonwealth, who hailed him as the gallant de- 
fender of the ſtate, and as the annihilator of the power 
of their royal antagoniſt. Elate with his ſucceſs, he 
now began to diſcloſe the ultimate aims of his ambi- 
tion. . Having ſummoned the leaders of the admini- 
{tration to a conference, with a view of ſounding their 
inclinations, he found that ſome were inclined to a 
continuance of the republican ſyſtem, while others 
were diſpoſed to prefer a mixed monarchy : but none 
of them would take his hints for inveſting himſelf with 
royal power. He therefore deferred the execution 
of his aſpiring ſchemes, contenting himſelf with the 
great authority and influence which he at preſent en- 
joyed, and with the additional grants which he now 
received from his employers. 
The victory at Worceſter was not the only ſuccels 
which attended the arms of the parliament at this pe- 
riod. Monk proceeded with rapid ſtrides to the com- 
pletion of the conqueſt of Scotland. Having inveſted 
the ſtrong caſtle of Stirling, in which were preſerved 
the regalia and the archives of that realm, he reduced 
it in a few days. He then diſperſed the new levies of 
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the royaliſts, took Dundee by ſtorm (where he put the 
greater part of the garriſon to the ſword), received the 
ſubmiſſions of the inhabitants of Aberdeen and the 
northernmoſt towns, and ſpeedily ſubdued all oppoſi- 
tion, except that of ſome independent ſpirits who con- 
tinued in arms in the Highlands, but whoſe efforts 
were too weak to counteract the meaſures that were 
now taken for uniting the Scottiſh dominions with the 
commonwealth of England. The chief-juſtice St. 
John, the younger Vane, Monk, Lambert, and others, 
were appointed commiſſioners for the ſettlement of 
North-Britain; and, after various conferences between 
them and the deputies who were choſen by the dif- 
ferent ſhires and boroughs, a new eſtabliſhment took 
place. The authority of the Engliſh republic was 
formally acknowledged by the Scots : the crown- 
lands were ſeiſed by the victorious ſtate, as well as 
the eſtates of many of the royaliſts, while others of 
that party were admitted to a compoſition for their 
property ; judges were ſent from England, by whom 
the laws were impartially adminiſtered ; the tyranny 
of the kirk was repreſſed ; and, though it was deemed 
neceſſary to keep up a military force, the ſoldiers were 
ſubjected to a ſtrict regularity of diſcipline, which 
prevented them from domineering over a vanquiſhed 
people. The conquerors propoſed that the repreſen- 
ative bodies of the two nations ſhould be united, by 
the delegation of 'a certain number of Scottiſh mem- 
bers to co-operate with the republican aſſembly of 
South-Britain: but this ſcheme was not fully exe- 
cuted while the preſent parliament ſubſiſted 3+. - 

In the mean time, the parliament met with great 
lucceſs in Ireland. Ireton, who acted as Cromwell's 
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deputy in the government of that country, had con. 
tinued the war with ſpirit after the departure of his 
father-in-law ; and being ably aſſiſted by lord Broghill, 
lieutenant-general Ludlow, Sir Charles Coote, and 
other officers of reputation, he reduced the catholic 
party, as well as the proteſtant royaliſts, to a very low 
ebb. The marquis of Ormond, deſpairing of the re. 
trieval of the king's affairs, again retired to the conti- 
nent, leaving to:the marquis of Clanricarde the ſmall 
remains of Hibernian power then poſſeſſed in the name 
of Charles. This nobleman had no opportunity of ef. 
fectually oppoſing Ireton; and, when the latter had 
fallen a victim to the plague at Limerick, Ludlow, to 
whom the chief military command devolved, com- 
pleted by his activity and valor the triumph of the 
parhamentarians **. 

Ireton was a man of coniiderable talents, which had 
enabled him to be extremely uſeful to his party. He 
was ſtrongly tinctured with -republican principles; a 
circumſtance which, concurring with perſonal ambi- 
tion, and with a moroſe and unfeeling temper, had in- 
duced him to take an active part in the deſtruction of 
the late monarch. He was dittinguiſhed by indefati- 
gable induſtry, rigid inflexibility, and a general ſtric- 
neſs in the adminiſtration of juſtice. In conſideration 
of his ſervices to the parliament, he was magnificently 
interred in the abbey of Weſtminſter at the public 
expence; and a liberal grant was aſſigned to his 
family. 

Lieutenant- general Fleetwood, who, by eſpouſing 
the widow of Ireton, contracted an affinity witl 
Cromwell, was appointed, by the intereſt of that pow- 
erful leader, commander in chief of the forces in Ire- 


land; and, being alſo numbered among the commil- 
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ſoners for directing the civil affairs of that iſland, he 2 
proceeded with his aſſociates to the ſettlement of tje 
conquered ſtate. Courts of juſtice were erected for 
the trial of thoſe who had been principally concerned 
in the Iriſh rebellion and maſſacre; and Sir Phelim 
O'Neile, and other notorious delinquents, to the num- 
ber of about 200, were executed. By the permiſſion 
of the victors, 26,000 of the Iriſh quitted their coun- 
try, and entered into the ſervice of the princes of the 
continent. The remaining deſcendants of the original 
natives were required to confine themſelves to the 
province of Connaught, where ſmall portions of land 
were aſſigned for their maintenance. The eſtates not 
only of the catholic rebels, but alſo of the proteſtants 
who had defended the royal cauſe againſt the parlia- 
mentarians, were, for the moſt part, confiſcated ; and 
even ſuch as had embraced a neutrality, were com- 
pelled to give up a fifth part of their property. The 
forfeited lands were then diſtributed, in regular pro- 
portion, among the adventurers who had ſubſcribed 
different ſums towards the expences of the war, as 
well as among the warriors who had achieved the re- 
duction of the iſland. Thus, after a long ſeries of 
rancorous hoſtilities, which had been occaſionally em- 
bittered by famine and peſtilence, Ireland was reduced 
to perfect ſubjection under the Engliſh common- 
wealth; and peace, order, and abundance, were re- 
ſtored to that haraſſed country. 

Other conqueſts, about the ſame time, graced the 
arms of England. The Scilly iſles, and thoſe of Man, 
Jerſey, and Guernſey, were reduced by the active re- 
publicans, who alſo became maſters of Virginia and 
the other Engliſh ſettlements on the continent of 
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North-America, as well as of thoſe iſlands'in the 
Weſt-Indies which had been ſubject to the late 
king “. | 

Elate with this proſperous career, the parliament 
ruſhed into a foreign war. Strickland, who had re. 
ſided in Holland for ſome years as an agent for the 
adverſaries of the late king, had been directed by the 
new commonwealth to make overtures of national 
amity to the Dutch; but the ſtates-general refuſed to 
admit him to an audience, or to acknowledge him a8 
the miniſter of the Engliſh republic. The latter then 
commiſſioned a civilian named Doriſlaus, a native of 
Delft, to negotiate an alliance with the ſtates. This 
envoy, having acted as an aſſiſtant to that court which 
condemned Charles I. was aſſaſſinated at the Hague 
by ſome of the adherents of that prince; and, as the 
ſtates, by the tardineſs of their proceedings, gave the 


murderers an opportunity of efcaping, the parliament 


exprefſed ſome reſentment on the occaſion. That aſ- 
ſembly, however, reſolved to make another attempt 
for the formation of a ſtrict confederacy with the 
United Provinces. The chlef-juſtice St.-John was 
ſent to Holland as ambaſſador extraordinary, in con- 
junction with Strickland. The ſtates-general thought 
proper to give audience to rheſe miniſters, who pro- 
poſed that the two republics ſhould be © confederated 
« friends, Allied together for the defence and preſer- 
vation of the liberties of the people of each, againſt 
« all who ſhould attempt the diſturbance of either 
&« ſtate by ſea or land, or be declared enemies to the 
« freedom of the ſubjeAs of either of the govern- 
« ments.” The Dutch were willing to renew that 
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alliance which had formerly ſubſiſted between them 
and the Engliſh, with ſuch alterations as might be 
adapted to the preſent ſtate of affairs; but they were 
not inclined to form ſo cloſe a conjunction as might be 
more beneficial to the riſing republic of England than 
to themſelves, and might give that ſtate an opportu- 
nity of domineering over its ally. Their objections to 
the terms propoſed by the Engliſh ambaſſadors pro- 
duced ſpirited rephes from thoſe miniſters, who were 
alſo diſguſted with the inſults which they had received 
from the populace, by whom St.-John was deteſted 
for his concern in the death of Charles I. This treat- 
ment made a deep impreſſion on the imperious 
and vindictive ſpirit of St.-John, who, having great 
influence among his countrymen, reſolved to exert it 
to the prejudice of the Dutch **, 

The chief juſtice, after his return to England, made 
an unfavorable report of the behaviour of the Dutch, 
whom he repreſented as well affected to Charles Stu- 
art, and averſe to the friendſhip of the new common- 
wealth. At his inſtigation, letters of marque were 
granted to ſome individuals who complained of having 
received injuries at ſea from the ſubjects of Holland ; 
and a ſtatute was enacted *?, which, while it tended to 
the encouragement of the Engliſh commerce, diminiſh- 
ed that of the United Provinces. This beneficial law 
(well known under the title of the navigation act) or- 
dained that no commodities ſhould be imported into 
England from Aſia, Africa, or America, except in Eng- 
liſh ſhips, or from any part of Europe except in ſuch 
veſſels as belonged to the people of that country of 
which the articles were the growth or manufacture. 
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The ſtates-general loudly complained of a law which, 
in a manner, ſhut the ports of England againſt their 


ſubjects, whoſe commerce chiefly conſiſted in the con- 


veyance of the produce of other countries. 'They ſent 
ambaſſadors to London to reſume the negotiation for 
an alliance, and folicit the repeal of the obnoxious ſta- 
tute. The parliament conſented to a treaty, but re- 
fuſed to abrogate the act, or reſtore the Dutch ſhips and 
cargoes which had been ſeiſed for the violation of it “. 
In the debates on the affairs of Holland,'a majority 
of the parliament leaned to a war with that nation: but 
thoſe who were inclined to ſuch a meaſure were influ. 
enced by different motives. Some were jealous of the 
views of the Dutch, and, reſenting their late proceed- 
ings, were deſirous of clipping the wings of that flou- 
riſhing republic. Others were of opinion that it would 
be politic to fink the diviſions of party in the buſtle of 
a foreign war, and to aim at the gratification of the 
Engliſh vanity by the ſplendor of victory. Some en- 
tertained the hope that the expence of a naval war, by 


affording a valid ground for the diſmiſhon, or at leaſt a 


great diminution, of the military force, would tend to 
the prevention of the dangerous ſchemes of Cromwell, 
the ſucceſs of whoſe ambition depended on the 
ſtrength of the army. The friends of Oliver, on the 
contrary, concluded, that a war with a foreign na- 
tion, while there were ſo many internal enemies to be 
guarded againit, would render it expedient to continue 
the military eſtabliſhment. 

While the Dutch ambaſſadors were treating at Lon- 
don, they informed the council of ſtate, that their em- 
ployers had equipped a powerful fleet for the protec- 
tion of their trade. They hoped that theſe formidable 
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preparations would intimidate the Engliſh rulers into a 8 

a deſire of peace; but the ſpirit of the latter, inflamed wy 
by this menace, inclined them the more to warlike 

meaſures. 

The rival nations were ſtill treating, when an en- 
gagement happened between their fleets. Van Tromp, May 19. 
with above 40 ſhips of war, appeared in the Downs, 
where he was met by Blake, commander in chief of 
the Engliſh fleet. Three guns were ſucceſſively fired 
without ball, by order of the latter, to draw from the 
Dutch the uſual compliment to thgf Engliſh flag; but 
Tromp, inſtead of yielding to the demand, fired a 
broadſide, which Blake anſwered by a ſimilar diſcharge. 


- The conflict, of which the admiral's ſhip bore the chief 
- brunt, continued above four hours, and terminated to 
d the advantage of the Engliſh, though they had leſs than 
f 25 fail. They captured two of the enemy's ſhips, one 
Cc of which ſoon after ſunk; and Tromp took the op- 
n. portunity of the night to make his retreat“. 

Yy The war, being thus commenced, was proſecuted by 
2 both parties with great ſpirit and animoſity, aſter the 
to Dutch had made a fruitleſs attempt, by the medium of 
Il, anew ambaſſy, to accommodate all differences with 
he their haughty neighbours. Charles, in the hope of 
he 


deriving ſome benefit from this war, offered his per- 
ſonal aſſiſtance to the ſtates in their naval enterpriſes, 


be without requiring any authority or command, except 
zue over ſuch veſſels as ſhould, in his behalf, deſert the 

Engliſh fleet. The ſtates rejected this offer, alleging 
on- that their acceptance of it would ſo bind them to the 
m- ſupport of his cauſe, as to deprive them of an opportu- 
ec- nity of bringing the war to that ſpeedy concluſion 
ible which their own intereſts rendered deſirable *?, 
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Having taken a ſquadron of Dutch mercantile ſhips, 
with three men of war which convoyed them, Blake 
ſailed to the northward, with a view of intercepting the 
herring- buſſes of the enemy. He captured a great 
number of theſe veſſels ; but, contenting himſelf with 
the ſeiſure of their cargoes, he diſmiſſed them. Of the 
twelve ſhips of war which guarded them, he took nine; 
and, in his return to the ſouthward, he made frequent 
captures *?, 

During Blake's northern voyage, Sir George Ayl- 
cough, who had beagn employed in the reduction of the 
American ſettlements, commanded the Engliſh fleet in 
the channel. Having attacked 40 fail of Dutch mer- 
chant-men, eſcorted by four ſhips of war, he took ſome, 
burned others, and diſperſed the remamder. With 
about 40 ſhips, he engaged de Ruyter near Plymouth, 
The Dutch admiral had above 50 men of war under 
his command, beſides a commercial {quadron ; but his 
veſſels were inferior in ſtrength to thoſe of the enemy. 
The combat was maintained till night with great obſti- 
nacy ; and, though the Engliſh deprived their adverſa- 
ries of two ſhips, they ſuffered ſo ſeverely in their rig- 
ging, that they ſound it expedient to return to Ply- 
mouth **, 

Occaſional hoſtilities were at the ſame time carried 
on between the Engliſh and French. Blake having 
attacked a fleet which had been ſent by Lewis to the 
relief of Dunkirk, the victory which he obtained re- 
duced the beſieged to the neceſſity of ſurrendering to 
the Spaniards *. The French court, dreading the 
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formation of a league between Spain and England, en- K. D. 
. . 1652, 
deavoured, not without ſucceſs, to pacify, by ſubmiſ- - 
fon, the hoſtile ſpirit of the domineering common- 
wealth. | 
The autunm of this year was diſtinguiſhed by ſeveral 
naval engagements. Captain Badely, with a ſmall 
ſquadron, maintained a long and deſperate conflict in 
the Mediterranean; but was defeated by the ſuperior 
force of the Dutch, under Van Galen. Blake, in the 
Downs, had a running fight, for three days, with the 
admirals de Witte and Ruyter, the oppoſite fleets con- 
ſiſting reſpeCtively of about 60 ſail. He ſunk or cap- 
tured ſeveral of their veſſels, and compelled them to Sept. zo. 
retreat within their harbours. The Dutch fleet, being 
reinforced, put to ſea again under the conduct of Van 
Tromp, whom Blake, with a very inferior armament, 
encountered near the Godwin ſands. Each fide fought Nov. 29. 


£4: . = , A. 


with great valor ; and Blake and Tromp particularly 
diſtinguiſhed themſelves. Victory at length inclined 
to the Hollanders, the Engliſh being obliged to retire 
with the loſs of two ſhips of 44 guns, and ſome ſmaller 
veſſels **. | 
The war was vigorouſly renewed in the ſucceeding A. D. 
year. Tromp appeared in the channel with near 80 os 
ſai], eſcorting about 200 merchant-men. 'Triumphing 
in his late ſucceſs, which had prompted him, immedi- 
ately after the engagement, to affix a broom to his 
main-top-maſt, implying that he would ſweep away all 
the Engliſh ſhipping, he was eager to complete the 
e glory of his country by a deciſive victory over her 
rivals ; while Blake was equally impatient for another 
nil, conflict, that he might take vengeance for the diſcom- 
70 fiture which he had ſuſtained. As it was uſual in 
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England, at that period, for military officers to make a 
ſudden tranſition to the naval ſervice, inſtead of paſſing 
through a preparatory nautic education, hentenant-ge. 
neral Monk was appointed to aCt as an admiral under 
Blake. The Engliſh fleet, which exceeded-70 fail, had 
no ſooner approached the enemy, near Portland, than a 
fierce cannonade commenced. The conflict continued 
till the evening; and it was renewed on the two fol- 
lowing days. The Dutch then retreated in the night, 
leaving an important victory to their antagoniſts, who, 
with the loſs of only one veſſel, though many others 
were greatly damaged, captured or deſtroyed 13 ſhips 
of war, and carried off about 30 merchant-men. It is 
computed that near 3000 men were flain on both ſides, 
in theſe three combats; with ſuch fury did the two 
fleets engage. 

In the Mediterranean, the ſquadrons of Badely and 
Van Galen had a ſecond engagement. The former 
loſt ſeveral of his ſhips; while the latter periſhed in 
the arms of victory. In the mean time very nume- 
rous captures were made in diiferent ſeas by the Eng- 
Ih, who, while they thus injured the commerce of 
the Dutch, ſuſtained a comparatively ſmall loſs of their 
own mercantile veſſels. 

Before the next engagement of importance, a re- 
markable change occurred in the government. Crom- 
well had long waited for an opportunity of uſurping 
the ſovereignty of the ſtate ; and he ſaw, with diſcon- 
tent, the reluQance of the parliament to that abdica- 
tion of authority which the people had been taught to 
expect. So unpopular were the members in general, 
that the public made great complaints of their tardi- 
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neſs with reſpect to the execution of their promiſe of —— 
adjuſting a new repreſentation, and retiring from their 
preſent ſituation. The influence of Oliver had, with 
ſome difficulty, procured a majority of votes to a de- 
claration, importing that this parliament ſhould not ſit 
after the 3d of November, 1654. But the eagerneſs of 
his ambition repreſented even this period as too diſ- 
tant; and he endeavoured, though without effect, to 
prevail on the aſſembly to conſent to a ſpeedy reſigna- 
tion of its authority. He had warmly promoted an 
act of oblivion and indemnity **, in the hope of ingra- 
tiating himſelf with the royaliſts, who, having been 
ſeverely haraſſed and plundered, were pleaſed with his 
exertions for their relief, though they could never for- 
get or forgive his unjuſtifiable conduct towards their 
late ſovereign. With regard to the preſbyterians, 
though they reſented his expulſion of their friends 
from parliament, he had reaſon to think that any act 
of violence which he might exerciſe againſt their great 
enemies, the independents, who had ſtrenuouſly abet- 
ted their ſecluſion, would be highly agreeable to them. 
The majority of the military officers readily acquieſced 
in any ſcheme which he propoſed to them; and, be- 
ing alarmed with the fears of diſmiſhon, they were 
particularly ready to concur with him in the preven- 
tion of any meaſures which might tend to the preju- 
dice of the army. The parliament had already di- 
miniſhed the monthly aſſeſſments for the pay of the 
ſoldiery, and had ordered the reduction of that body. 


to Apprehenſive of further reſolutions of this nature, the 
al, general reſolved on the immediate execution of a bold 
8 ſcheme, by which he hoped to conduct himſelf to the 


higheſt point of power and authority. 


48. Which paſſed in February, 1652. 
eſs | After 
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After ſome altercation between the council of offi. 
cers and the parliament, ariſing from the remonſtrances 
of the former, Cromwell, finding that it was the wiſh 
of the major part of the members, inſtead of having a 
new repreſentative body, to continue themſelves, and 
ſupply the preſent vacancies by the election of their 
friends and creatures, prepared for diſſolving the af. 
ſembly by violence. He repaired to the houſe with a 
party of ſoldiers; and, having liſtened for a ſhort time 
to the debates, ſuddenly ftarted up, and acrimoniouſly 


upbraided the parliament, as a ſet of tyrants, traitors, 


and robbers. © The Lord (ſaid he) has now diſcarded 
« you, and has choſen other inſtruments for his ſer- 
cc vice.“ Sir Peter Wentworth reproved him for the 
impropriety of his behaviour, and remarked, that ſuch 
indecorous language was particularly reprehenſible, in 
being thrown out againſt a great aſſembly by a ſervant 
whom it had ſo highly truſted and obliged. Cromwell 
imperiouſly interrupted this ſpeaker ; and treading vio- 
lently on the floor, cried out, * You are no parlia- | 
« ment: I will put an end to your ſitting.” An officer 
then entered with ſome muſqueteers; and the general 
ordered the members to make an immediate retreat, 
and give place to men of greater honeſty and virtue, 
The terrified republicans now retired ; while Crom- 
well, ſingling out ſome of them, reproached them with 
particular vices. The ſpeaker was gently pulled from 
his chair by major-general Harriſon, and departed with 
great reluctance. Having cleared the houſe, and lock- 
ed the doors, the general marched off with his obe- 
dient myrmidons *?. 

« Thus (ſays the noble hiſtorian) did Cromwell 
ce diſſolve that aſſembley, which had fat almoſt thir- 
& teen years, and under whoſe name he had wrought 
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« ſo much miſchief, and reduced trhee kingdoms to his 
« entire obedience and ſubjection, without any exam- 


ple or precedent in the Chriſtian world that could 


« raiſe his ambition to ſuch a preſumptuous undertak- 
« ing, and without any rational dependence on the 
« friendſhip of one man who had any other intereſt to 
advance his deſigns, but what he had given him by 
« preferring him in the war . That a confederacy 
of factious republicans, who had concurred with the 
army in expelling from the parliament a majority of 
the members, had ſubjected their ſovereign to a fate 
which they had no national authority to ordain, and 
had iniquitouſly uſurped the whole power of the ſtate, 
merited that violent diſſolution which they now ſuſ- 
tained, no lover of juſtice or equity will deny; but it 
muſt be acknowledged that this bold procedure came 
with an ill grace from one who had been principally 
concerned in all their illegal meaſures, who had been 


amply rewarded by them for his ſervices, and had 


ſworn allegiance to that government which they admi- 
niſtered. 

The military and naval exploits which had been per- 
formed under the auſpices of the republican parlia- 
ment, had raiſed that aſſembly to a height of fame 
which ſtruck Europe with awe. The reduction of 


Scotland and Ireland under it's yoke, the retention of 


three ſpirited nations under an unpopular ſubjection, 
and the vigorous proſecution of it's ſchemes both of 
policy and war, had given it an #c/at which ſeemed to 
prognoſticate a longer duration of it's proſperity than 
that which really attended it. But, as it's diſſolution 


was not unpleaſing either to the preſbyterians or the 


royaliſts, who formed a great proportion of the people, 
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and as the power of the army, under ſo able a leader 
as Cromwell, appeared too formidable to be eaſily 
withſtood, no public commotions enſued from the 
violent proceedings of that enterpriſing upſtart, 
Having diſmiſſed the council of ſtate as well as the 
parliament, Qliver publiſhed a declaration, juſtifying 
his late actions on the grounds of patriotiſm and piety; 
reproaching the diſcarded rulers with corruption, fraud, 
tyranny, and ſelf-intereſt ; profeſſing an intention of 


* calling to the government perſons of approved ſideli- 


ce ty and honeſty; and deſiring all civil officers and 
public miniſters to continue in the diſcharge of their 
reſpective functions. The ſupreme power was now in 


the hands of Cromwell and his council of officers, who 
received congratulatory addreſſes from different bodies 


of people, and met with a general obedience to their 


commands. 
While this ſtratocracy ſubſiſted, the war was till 


carried on with the ſtates-general. Blake, Dean, and 


Monk, with a numerous armament, chaſed a ſtrong 
Dutch fleet into the Texel; and then ſailed to. the 
northward in queſt of a large convoy, which found 
means, however, to evade the vigilance of the Engliſh, 
and to arrive in ſafety in the ports of Holland. After- 
wards, in the abſence of Blake, Dean and Monk com- 
menced an engagement with Van Tromp, near the 
North Foreland. The two fleets were nearly equal in 
point of number. The combat was maintained by 
both parties with extraordinary ſpirit 3 but the Eng- 
liſh had the advantage. On the following day, the 
fight was renewed; and the arrival of Blake with 


eighteen ſail completed the victory of his countrymen, 


who were employed during the next day in the purſuit 
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of the vanquiſhed enemy. In theſe conflicts, about 
200 of the Engliſh were ſlain; admiral Dean being 
of the number. The Dutch loſt à far greater propor- 
tion of men; and, while their adverſaries did not loſe 
a ſingle veſſel, they loſt ſeventeen, ſome of which were 
the beſt in their fleet“. 

Weary of a war which threatened the ruin of their 
trade, the Dutch now ſent ambaſſadors to ſue for peace; 
which Cromwell and his council of ſtate ſeemed in- 
clined to grant; but there were ſome diſputes with 
regard to the ternis. During the negotiations, the 
ates repaired and recruited their navy with great di- 
ligencez as Oliver refuſed to comply with their requeſt 
for a ceſſation of hoſtilities before the concluſion of 
the treaty. Van Tromp then put to ſea with go fail ; 
and he was ſoon met by an Engliſh armament, con- 
ting of about the ſame number of veſſels; commanded 
by Monk. There was a briſk though partial combat 
for ſome hours; and; on the ſucceeding day; it was 
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renewed, but in a very trifling degree. Being rein- 


forced with 27 men of war under de Witte, Tromp; on 
the third day, furiouſly encountered the whole fleet of 
the enemy. In the heat of the battle, this able officer, 
juſtly ranked among the greateſt ſeamen of the age, loſt 
his life by a muſquet-ball. De Witte, with the aſſiſt- 
ance of the brave Ruyter, endeavoured to prevent the 
ill conſequences of ſuch 4 loſs ; but the conſternation 
of the Dutch encouraging the vigorous exertions of the 
Engliſh, the latter obtained the victory. The former 
loſt about 25 of their ſhips z while their antagoniſts did 
not loſe above five or fix. Near $500 of the Engliſh 
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were ſlain; but, of the Dutch, about 2000 are ſup. 
poſed to have fallen“. 

During theſe ſanguinary conteſts for mos domi. 
nion, Cromwell and his military junto quietly ſteered 
the helm of government. To amuſe the public with 
the ſhadow of a repreſentation, he had ſummoned x 
convention at Weſtminſter by his own authority, a 
captain-general of the commonwealth. This aſſembly 
conſiſted of 139 perſons, who were not elected by the 
people, but were nominated by him, and required to 
attend by his writs **. He opened the meeting with a 
long oration, in which he vindicated his own proceed- 
ings, and, in the cant of the times, expatiated on the 
ſtriking diſplay of the hand of God in the late events, 
and in the preſent call of ſo many godly and gifted 
individuals. He then produced an inſtrument under 
his own hand and ſeal, by which he condeſcended, in 
the plenitude of his power, to commit the ſupreme 
authority and government of the republic to the perſons 
then aſſembled. When they met the next morning, 
they employed themſelves in prayer and preaching, 
which they prolonged till the evening. They then 
filled the chair with Francis Rous, provoſt of Eton 


college; and ſent a committee to deſire that Crom- 


well would take his place as a member. They alſo 
invited four of his officers, Lambert, Harriſon, Deſbe- 


| rough, and Tomlinſon, to a ſeat in their houſe; Hay- 


ing, by a ſmall majority, voted the aſſembly to be: 


parliament, they appointed a new council of ſtate, con- 


ſiſting of the general and 30 others, and proceeded to 
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me diſcuſſion of the national affairs. They divided 
their time between devotion and buſineſs; for, inſtead 
if the ſhort prayers uſed in modern ſenates, theſe 
fanatical politicians were not content without a daily 
ſeries of extemporaneous prayers and Gene for many 
hours ** | ; 

Much cenſure and ridicule have been thrown out 
againſt this aſſembly ; and moſt of the members have 
deen ſtigmatiſed as deſpicable enthuſiaſts, of the 
meaneſt birth and education, wholly unqualified for 
legillation or government, and calculated only to bring 
the name of a parliament into ſuch diſrepute and con- 
tempt, that the people would be inclined to prefer the 
adminiſtration of a ſingle perſon, even that of Crom- 
ell, to the abſurd tyranny of ſuch an ignorant crew 55; 
That many of the members deſerved theſe reflexions; 
none will deny; but, with a view of proving the truth 
of thoſe aſſertions, ſome projects have been imputed to 
this convention *7, without that foundation in fact 
which alone could juſtify the poſitive mention of them ; 
particularly, the abolition of the clerical order, the ſup- 
preſſion of the univerſities, and the ſubſtitution of the 
Mofaic law for the juridical ſyſtem of England. Of 
the ſchemes which theſe legiſlators really endea- 
wured to accompliſh, the chief were the following: 
the reformation of the abuſes, arid diminution of the 
expences, of the law ; and the regulation of the prac- 
tice and the revenues of the clergy. Among the few 
atts which they paſſed, there was one which deprived 
eccleſiaſtics of the privilege of joining perſons in ma- 

$$. Parl. Hiſt. vol. xx. —Thurloe' 's State Papers, vol. i. 

56. From the real nanie of one of the members, diſtinguiſhed by 
as loquacity and his fanaticiſm, the aſſembly received the appellaticn 
of 4 Praiſe-God Barebone's Parliament.“ | 57. By the earl 
I Clarendon, Sir William Dugdale, Hume, Carte, &c. 
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peace, to the great diſguſt of the former. They ren- 
dered themſelves obnoxious to the profeſſors of the law 
by voting the abolition of the court of chancery, for 
which, however, they intended to ſubſtitute a new 
court of equity. 

In the inſtrument which the general had given w 
theſe creatures of his power, he had fixed ſixteen 
months as the term of their authority, and had aſſigned 
to them the nomination of their ſucceſſors ©: but he 
was weary of them before they had continued fix 
months, and began to take meaſures for the annihila- 
tion of their ſenatorial functions. By his influence, 2 
motion was carried for the reſignation of their powers; 
and the ſpeaker, repairing to White-hall with thoſe 
who had agreed to the vote, beſought his excellency to 
reflect on their inability of providing effectually for the 


- benefit of the commonwealth, and re- accept that au- 


Dec. 16. 


thority which he had delegated to them. The diſſen- 
tient members ſtill remained in the houſe; but they 
were quickly put to flight on the appearance of a file 
of muſqueteers- Cromwell now called a council, con- 
fiſting chiefly of officers, to deliberate on the ſettle- 
ment of the nation; and it was reſolved, that the go- 
vernment of the republics of England, Scotland, and 
Ireland, ſhould be conferred on a ſingle perſon, who 
ſhould be aſſiſted by godly, able, and diſcrete coun- 
4c ſellors; and that the general himſelf ſhould be ap- 
pointed to that pre- eminent dignity, under the title oi 
lord protector. Thus honored, Cromwell made 1 
ſolemn proceſſion to Weſtminſter-hall, where, in the 
court of chancery, he was inaugurated in his nev 
office. The major part of the council of ſtate, th: 


53, Parl. It. vol. xx, 
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commillioners of the great ſeal, the judges, the princi- 
pal members of the corporation of London, and many 
officers of the army, were aſſembled in the court, in 
magnificent array, when Lambert opened the buſineſs 
with a ſhort ſpeech, adverting to the late ſurrender of 
the powers of the parliament, ſtating that exigency of 
the times which demanded the vigorous hand of a 
fingle governor, and defiring, in the name of the ſoldi- 
ery, and of the citizens of the three nations, that the 
general would accept the dignity of protector. Crom- 
well gave his aſſent, with affected reluctance, to this 
pleaſing offer; and an inſtrument of government, 
which his friends had lately prepared, was then read, 
The ſubſtantial purport of it was, that the ſupreme 
legiſlative authority of the three united republics ſhowld 
reſide in the protector, and the people aſſembled in 
parliament z that the executive power ſhould be exer- 
ciſed by the prateCtor, with the aſſiſtance of a council; 
that all writs, patents, &c. ſhould be iſſued in his 
name ; that he ſhould be the fountain of honor, and 
ſhould have the power of pardoning (except in caſes of 
murder and treaſon), as well as the benefit of all for- 
feitures ; that he ſhould not diſpoſe of the militia or the 
navy without the conſent of parliament, or of the major 
part of the council; that, with the ſanction of the 
latter aſſembly, he might determine on war or peace, 
and make occaſional laws, which ſhould be obligatory 
till the meeting of parliament ; that the chief officers 
of ſtate ſhould be choſen with the approbation of the 
legiſlature ; that a parliament ſhould be ſummoned to 
meet on the 3d of September, 1654, and in every third 
year afterwards, and ſhould not, during five months. be 
adjourned, prorogued, or diſſolved, without it's own 
conſent ; that the number of repreſentatives ſhould be 
40 for England and Wales, 30 for Scotland, and 30 
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for Ireland; that all bills voted by this aſſembly ſhould 
become laws, even if the protector ſhould refuſe his 
afſent 3 3 and that 200,000 pounds per annum ſhould be 
appropriated to the expences of the government, ex- 
cluſive of a ſufficient revenue for the ſupport of a per- 
manent navy, as well as of an army of 10,000 


horſe, and 20,000 foot ; ; and that the ſums aſſigned 


for theſe purpoſes ſhould not be diminiſhed by the par- 
liament without the concurrence of the proteCtor 5*, 

Having taken an oath for the obſervance of thefe 
articles, and of the laws and cuſtoms of the three na- 
tions, Cromwell was preſented with the civil ſword, 
and placed 1 in the chair of ſtate, where he received the 
ſalutations of his new ſubjects. He was afterwards 
proclaimed protector, with great ſolemnity, in the 
principal towns of Britain and Ireland; and he waz 
ſoon complimented with numerous addreſſes, exprel- 
five of ſatisfaction at his aggrandiſement. 


59. Parl. Hiſt. vol. xx.— The council appointed by this inſtrumen; 
conſiſted of the following perſons : Henry Lawrence (preſident), 
Philip lord Liſle, lieutenant-general Fleetwood, the major-generals 
Lambert, Deſborough, and Skippon, the colonels Montague, Jones, 
and Sydenham, Sir Gilbert Pickering, Sir Charles Wolſeley, Sir Au- 
thony Aſhley Cooper, Francis Rous, Walter Strickland, and Richard 
Major. The inſtrument required that the number of theſe coundcllors 
ſhould not exceed 21, or be leſs than 13; and that the vacancies ſhould 
be ſupplied by the protector's choice of one out of two individuals ſe- 
lected by the council from ſix nominated for each vacancy by the pats 
lament. 
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The protector concludes a peace with the Dutch. — He 
ſuppreſſes an inſurrectian of the royaliſts.— Famaica is 
reduced by an Engliſh armament, —Cromwell forms 
an alliance with Lewis XIV.— Admiral Blake de- 
ſtrays a Spaniſh plate-flect. - Mardyke and Dunkirk 
are taken by a combined army of French and Engliſh ; 
and delivered up to the latter. — Cromwell is ſuc- 
ceeded in the protectorate by Richard, his eldeſt fon ;— 
who is ſoon obliged by the army to relinquiſh his ſla- 
tian. The long parliament is reſtored by the army. — 
It is alternately diſſolved and reſtared by that body.—+ 
General Monk marches with an army out of Scotland 
to decide the fate of the nation —by his influence the 
healing parliament is ſummoned; — and Charles II. is 
placed on the throne of his anceſtors, 


OLIVER CROMWELL. 


Tur exertion of abilities, courage, artifice, hypo- 
criſy, and inſinuation, aided by a concurrence of for- 
tunate circumſtances, had at length elevated, to the 
ſorereignty of three nations, an individual who, at the 
commencement of the long parliament, was as obſcure 
and unnoticed as, the moſt inſignificant of the ruſtic 
members. Had Cromwell lived in a tranquil period, 
and in a community leſs influenced by faction and 
fanaticiſm, he would probably have ever remained in 
obſcurity : but, his genius being called forth by the 
diſtractions of civil war, he conceived the hope of ag- 
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25705 quiring fame and pre-eminence z and, being ſtimulated 


April 5. 


by an exceſs of ambition to ſeize every opportunity of 
puſhing his fortune, he proceeded with undaunted per- 
ſeverance, through a ſeries of bold exploits and ini. 


quitous meaſures, till he had obtained the power, 
though not the name, of a king. 


Though he procured his power by unjuſtifiable 
means, he exerciſed it in general with a degree of wiſ- 
dom and moderation which even his enemies have ac- 
knowledged and applauded. He endeavoured to pro. 
mote the welfare of the people, and ſecure the national 

roſperity. He cultivated the impartial diſtribution of 
Juſtice, and ſeemed to be actuated by a regard for the 
conſtitution, except where his own authority was con- 
troverted or denied; in which cafes, he deemed it ne- 
ceſſary to act in an arbitrary manner, not only for his 
own ſecurity, but for the preſervation of the public 
peace, which, he knew, could not flouriſh under a diſ- 
puted government. When conſpiracies were formed 
for his deſtruction, he puniſhed only the principal of- 
fenders; but every execution of a royaliſt was conſi- 
dered as 2 murder by that party, though it could not 
be expected that even the moſt merciful of uſurpers 
would pardon all the male-contents who conlpired 
againſt him. | | 
The firſt foreign power which acknowledged the 
authority of the protector, was the court of Spain, 
which had alſo been the firſt to recogniſe the republic 
after the death of Charles I. France, and other na- 
tions, ſoon followed the example of Spain; and the 
friendſhip of the uſurper was courted by the moſt pow- 
erful ſtates of Eurape. Being deſirous of putting an 
end to the war with the Dutch, he continued the nego- 
tiations with that people; and a treaty was now con- 
cluded, by which the ſtates-general bound themſelves 
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and to every enemy of the Engliſh commonwealth; 
to reſtore Poleron, one of the ſpice iſlands, to the 


Faſt-India company of England; to give pecuniary 


ſatisfaction for the cruelties committed at Amboyna 
in 1623, and puniſh all the offenders who yet ſurvived; 
to recogniſe the right of the Engliſh to the honors of 
the flag, in the narrow ſeas ; and defend the ſhips of 
that nation, whenever they ſhould be attacked by any 
other power. In return for theſe ſtipulations, the pro- 
tector engaged to exclude the enemies of the Dutch 
republic from the territories which he governed, and 
to defend the veſſels of that ſtate againſt all aggreſſion. 
The king of Denmark was comprehended in the treaty 
as an ally of the ſtates-general, who agreed to indem- 
nify the Engliſh merchants for the injury ſuſtained by 


that princes ſeiſure of their ſhips in the port of Copen- 


hagen. At the deſire of Cromwell, who wiſhed to 
render the houſe of Orange leſs able to ſerve the Stuart 
family, an article was propoſed for the excluſion of the 
prince of Orange and his, deſcendants from the digni- 
ties of ſtadt-holder, admiral, and general ; but the 
influence of the protector was ineffectual for procuring 
the general conſent of the Dutch republic to that pro- 
poſal, though the moſt powerful province, that of Hol- 
land, agreed to it by a private article. 

Since the Portugueſe, by the protection which they 
had given to prince Rupert and his fleet, had arouſed 
the reſentment of the Engliſh republic, their com- 
merce had been conſiderably injured by the occaſional 
captures of their veſſels. They were therefore deſi- 
rous of adjuſting all differences; but they had not 
completed their reconciliation with the offended ſtate, 


1. Thurloe's State Papers, vol. ii.—Batzvia Illuſtrata, vol. ii. 
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when Oliver aſſumed the reins of government. He 
demanded high terms of them before he would grant 
them a peace; and, during the negotiation, he ordered 
a legal proceſs to be inſtituted againſt Don Pantaleo de 
Sa' e Meneſes, the brother and collegue of their ambaſ. 
ſador. The delinquent was a youth of a haughty and 
violent ſpirit, who, on a ſuppoſed affront from an oſſi- 
cer named Gerard, furiouſly aſſaulted him; but the 
latter eſcaped death by the aſſiſtance of a friend. The 
next day, Pantaleo appeared at the ſame place (the 
Royal Exchange) with an armed retinue, and directed 
an attack to be made on colonel Mayo, whom he miſ- 
took for the friend of Gerard. A conflict enſued, 
which terminated in the death of one Greenway*. For 
this offence, Pantaleo and ſome of his attendants were 
tried by a jury, and condemned to death; and, not- 
withſtanding all the remonſtrances of the ambaſſadors 
who were then in England, to whom it was replied by 
Cromwell and his council, that the law of nations, and 
the privileges of the corps diplomatique, did not autho- 
riſe impunity for the commiſſion of murder, the Portu- 
gueſe offender loſt his head on Tower-hill. Though 
the proceedings againſt him were regarded by the Por- 
tugueſe as an inſult on their nation, the treaty was not 
broken off, but was ſigned by their ambaſſador on the 
ſame day. It was not, however, ratified by the king of 
Portugal till near two years afterwards. It not only 
ſtipulated a pecuniary payment to the Engliſh goverr- 
ment, but gave conſiderable advantages to this nation in 
the way of commerce. 

It is remarkable, that Gerard, whoſe freedom of oh- 
ſervation had hurried Don Pantaleo iuto that ſanguinary 


2. Whitelocke, p. 550.—Clarendon. 
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at which brought him to the block, was himſelf be- hw 


headed on the ſame day for a different offence. On 
the charge of having been concerned in a conſpiracy 
zpainſt the protector, he had been condemned by an 
arbitrary court of judicature ; for Cromwell, unwilling 
to truſt to the deciſion of a jury in caſes of treaſon, 
had, in imitation of the republican parliament, erected 
what were termed high courts of juſtice, in which 
judges of his appointment were the ſole determinators 
of the guilt of the accuſed perſons. Vowel, a ſchool- 
maſter, heing tried as one of the accomplices of 
Gerard, was ſentenced to death, and hanged at 
Charing-Croſs “. 

It does not appear that Charles had particularly 
countenanced the machinations of Gerard ; though he 
had given a general encouragement to his friends to 
aim at the deſtruction of the uſurper, by promiſing a 
reward of 500 pounds per annum to the perſon who 
ſhould take away his life 5. Some of the partiſans of 
the exiled prince were, about this time, employed in 


promoting his cauſe in Scotland. But the exertions of 
Monk, whom Cromwell had lately ſent into that coun. 


try as commander in chief, batfled the ſchemes of the 
inſurgents, and reſtored the tranquillity of the north. 
Before the time appointed for the meeting of the 


protector's firſt parliament, he publiſhed a variety of 
ordinances , ſome of which were very judicious. 


3. Whitelocke, p. 575, 577-—Clarendon. 

5. Thurloe's State Papers, vol. ii. p. 248. 

6. Among theſe were the following : one for defining. treaſon 
mother for preventing any perſon from officiating as a public preacher, 
without the previous approbation of certain commiſſioners; one for an 
amneſty to the Scots ; one for the union of Scotland with England; 
for bringing the national revenues into one treaſury ; for preventing 
duels; for regulating 'the court of chancery ; and for the ejection of 
ſcandalous and inſufficient miniſters and ichool-maſters, Cromrveil is 
2 7% and Ordinances. = 
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When that aſſembly met, he addreſſed the members in 
a prolix harangue, in which he deſcribed the fituation 
both of foreign and domeſtic affairs. As the elections 
had been conducted on a free plan, in compliance with 
the regulations ſpecified in the inſtrument of govern- 
ment, he did not find the repreſentatives ſo obſequious 
as he wiſhed. He had perhaps expected that his con. 
deſcenſion in giving the nation a free legiſlature would 
render him ſo popular as to ſecure him a majority of 
perſons inclined to the ſupport of his authority. But 
this effect did not enſue ; for the greater part of the 
members expreſſed a ſtrong inclination to circumſcribe 
and diminiſh his power; and nothing but the terrors 
of the army prevented them from annulling that inſtru- 
ment on which his new dignity was founded. In- 
cenſed at their oppoſition to his authority, he ſummon- 
ed them to the Painted Chamber, where he reprimand -- 
ed them for their contumacy, vindicated the legality of 
the preſent eſtabliſhment, and ſignified his firm reſolu- 


tion of exaCting obedience to it. He then inſiſted on 


their ſubſcribing an engagement to be faithful to him, 
and not to attempt to alter the government, as ſettled 
in one perſon and a parliament. Guards were placed 
at the door of the houſe to prevent the members from 
re-entering before they had ſigned this recognition of 
his authority; to which they reluctantly agreed, at the 
ſame time declaring, by a vote, that it did not bind them 
to a confirmation of all the articles in the inſtrument oſ 
government. It was the wiſh of the protector, that 
the hmitations ſtated in that ſcheme ſhould be removed, 
and that he might not only receive an increaſe of power, 
but might have his dignity eſtabliſhed on an hereditary 
baſis 3 but the houſe oppoſed his aims with ſuch firm- 
neſs, that he impatiently longed for the arrival of that 


period in which he ſhould be at liberty, according to 
| the 
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dhe inſtrument, to diſſolve the aſſembly. When five A. D. 
; lunar months (for he preferred the military computa- _ 
tion on this occaſion) had elapſed, he harangued the Jan. 22. 
parliament with ſome aſperity, and, before the com- 
pletion of a ſingle ſtatute, put an end to a meeting 
from which he had derived ſo little ſatisfaction ?. 
The protector's authority was, at this time, expoſed 
to ſome danger from the machinations of his numerous 
adverſaries. The royaliſts formed ſchemes for his de- 
ſtruction; the republicans, with equal eagerneſs, but 
with different views, ſought his ruin; and a ſpirit of 
diſcontent prevailed even in that army which had ele- 
vated him to his preſent dignity, But, by the vigilance 
of Thurloe, his ſecretary, he gained ſuch early and ac- 
curate intelligence of the contrivances of the diſaffect- 
ed, as enabled him to fruſtrate their attempts by pru- 
dent precautions. He impriſoned many of the plot- 
ting caraliers; ſecured ſome of the republican leaders 
and mal-content officers z and. ſent to Ireland for a 
| ſupply of forces. Intimidated by theſe meaſures, many 
of the conſpirators relinquiſhed their intentions of tak- 
| ing arms; and, though the royaliſts had planned an 
| inſurrection in many of the counties, it was only at- 
! tempted in a few. Sir Thomas Harris, with a ſmall 
f party, endeavoured to ſurpriſe the caſtle of Shrewſbury, 
e 
n 


but his efforts in behalf of Charles were ſoon checked 

by his captivity. In the north of England, lord Wilmot 
ff (on whom the royal exile had conferred the title of earl 
of Rocheſter), Sir Henry Slingſby, Sir Richard Male- 
rerer, and others, appeared in arms againſt the govern« 
ment; but, being joined by few of the provineials, 
they deſiſted from the proſecution of their ſchemes, In 
the ſhire of Nottingham, a great number of royaliſts 
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aſſembled in the night ; but, before they had made 
Choice of a leader, a panic ſeiſed them, and they quickly 
diſperſed themſelves. The principal inſurrection oc- 
curred in Wiltſhire, where Sir Joſeph Wagſtaffe, Pen- 
ruddock, Grove, and other gentlemen, with about 200 
followers, took poſſeſſion of Saliſbury, ſeiſed the ſheriff 
and the judges, who were then holding the aſſiſes, 
and proclainied Charles II. As the inhabitants of that 
and the neighbouring counties had too little confidence 
of ſucceſs to riſe on this occaſion; the infurgents were 
Joined by few. By the advice of his companions, 
Wagſtaffe diſmiſſed the judges, though he was defirous 
of putting them to death for ſerving under an illegal 
adminiſtration. He then marched to the weſtward, 
till he arrived in Devonſhire with his fatigued party, 
Being attacked at South-Moulton by a ti6op of hore, 
the terrihed mal-contents were quickly put to flight; 
and the greater part became priſoners, though their 
leader eſcaped. Penruddock and Grove were con- 
demned by a jury, and beheaded at Exeter; and ſome 
of their confederates were hanged in that city, while 
others ſuffered at Saliſbury. Some were indulged 
with a pardon ; others were long detained in priſon; 
and many were ſent to the Engliſh plantations in the 
weſtern hemiſphere *. 

The protector, being defirous of augmenting his 
pecuniary reſources, arid of throwing a luſtre on his 
adminiſtration by foreiga conqueſts, now meditate! 
hoſtilities againſt the Spaniards, He had been ear- 
neſtly ſolicited by cardinal Mazarine, the intriguing 
miniſter of France, to co-operate with Lewis againſt 
Spain. The two crowns had been engaged in a long 


8. Elench. Motuum, vol. ii. edit, 1663, p. 323—325.—Clarendon, 
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war, which had conſiderably weakened the power of 
Philip IV. who therefore, as well as his powerful ad- 
verſary, had courted the aſſiſtance of Cromwell. After 
ſome heſitation, Oliver reſolved to Join the French * 2 
determination to which he was impelled by various 
motives. His principal inducement ſeems to have 
been a deſire of participating in the wealth of Spaniſh 
America; to which we may add, that he wiſhed to 
revenge the inſults and barbarities committed on the 


Engliſh by the jealous and haughty poſſeſſors of Mex- 


ico and Peru. Another reaſon for his inclination to a 
French alliance, originated in the apprehenſion of the 
exertions of Lewis in favor of his couſin Charles, whoſe 
eſtabliſhment on the Engliſh throne would not, he 
thought, be effectually promoted by any other prince. 
He has been greatly cenſured for his conjunction with 
France; a meaſure which, in the opinion of many 
writers, principally contributed to the miſchiefs that 
were afterwards ſuffered by ſeveral of the European 
nations from the arrogance of Gallic power and ambi- 
tion, But, all circumſtances conſidered, Spain ſeems 
to have been, at that time, the more formidable of the 
two nations; ſo that his league with France might 
have been intended for the purpoſe of preventing a 
preponderance of the balance of power, inſtead of 
ſubyerting it. 

Without a formal declaration of war, Cromwell 
ſent out a fleet of about 30 ſhips of war to the weſtern 
hemiſphere, under the conduct of vice-admiral Penn. 
In this fleet were embarked near 3ooo ſoldiers, com- 
manded by Venables, who had ſerved with honor in 
the Hibernian war. At Barbadoes and St. Chriſ- 


topher's, the army received a conſiderable reinforce - 


ment; with which the fleet proceeded to Hiſpaniola. 
Having 
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=o D. Having diſembarked on this iſland, the troops advanced 
Arif towards St. Domingo, the capital; but, that town be- 


Har 10. 


ing near 40 miles diſtant, they were greatly haraſſed in 


their march with heat, hunger, thirſt, and diſeaſe; and 


the Spaniards; having time to recover from the conſter- 
nation which had at firſt ſeiſed them, boldly prepared 
for their defence. Being reſtrained with reſpect to plun- 
der, the invaders became diſcontented and mutinous; 
and, as à perfect harmony did not ſubſiſt either be- 
tween Penn and Venables, or between them and the 
commiſſioners whom the protector had ſent out as di 
rectors of the expedition, the diſcouragements which 
attended a tedious march through woods were highly 
embittered. In ſeveral ſkirmiſhes, the Engliſh ſuſ- 
tained conſiderable loſs; and, deſpairing of the reduc: 
tion of St. Domingo, they returned to their veſſels; 


and ſteered for Jamaica, which they hoped to find in a 


weak ſtate of defence. Here they met with a ſutceſ; 
which eonſoled them for their late miſcarriage. They 
ſpeedily quelled the ſmall oppoſition made by the Spa: 
niards, and gained poſſeſſion of an iſland which 
proved a valuable acquiſition. Leaving a body of ſol- 
diers, as well as a naval force, for the ſecurity of this 
important conqueſt, the two commanders returned to 
England, inſtead of attempting the reduction of any 
other iſland, or of any part of the continent“. 


As the inſtructions given by Cromwell compriſed 
an extenſive plan of conqueſt, he was greatly diſap- 
pointed at the imperfect execution of his ſchemes; 
and his diſpleaſure vented itſelf on Penn and his col- 
Iegue, whom he ordered to be impriſoned in the 


9. Thurloe's State Papers, vol. iii.—Carte's Collection of Original 
Letters, vol. ii. P- 45—52. —Clarendon, vol. il. p. 453. 454.— White 
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Tower. But, when he conſidered that they had rea- A. D: 
ſon to complain of the inadequate proportion of arms * 
and ſtores with which he had furniſhed them, he re- 

leaſed them from their confinement. Senſible of the 

raluc of the iſland which they had reduced, he encou- 

raged the emigration of adyenturers to Jamaica; and 

that ſettlement ſoon became more beneficial to Eng- 

land than it had ever been to Spain. 

While Penn's ſquadron was employed in the Ame- 

rican ſeas, Blake, who commanded another fleet, dif- 

fuſed through the Mediterranean the terror of the 

, Engliſh arms. Having anchored before Algier, he 4 
| procured the liberation of his captive countrymenz 
q and extorted from the dey an engagement for the ceſ- 
5 « ſation of thoſe depredations which his piratical ſub- 
5 jects had occaſionally committed upon the Engliſh, 
a Proceeding to Tunis, he made the ſame requiſitions, 
5 which, however, were treated with contempt, till his 
1 cannon had ſileneed the batteries of the barbarians, 
and nine of their veſſels had been burned in the har- 


bour by the daring exertions of his ſeamen. Intimi- 
dated by theſe ſpecimens of Engliſh intrepidity, the 
Tuniſines ſued for peace, which he granted on terms 
ſimilar to thoſe which he had ſtipulated at Algier. He 
alſo concluded a treaty with the Tripolines; and ob- 
tained ſatisfaction from the knights of Malta, as well 
as from the grand-duke of Tuſcany, for injuries ſuſ- 
tained by the Engliſh merchants. During his voyage, 
he received inſtructions from Cromwell to aim at the 
nterception of the Spaniſh plate- fleet; but he had no 
opportunity of accompliſhing that object *2; 

Before the concluſion of the projected alliance be- 
tween England and France, a treaty of peace was 


10. Thurloe, vol. iii. Clarendon, vol. iii. hitelocke, 
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_ ſigned between thoſe nations. As the terms of the 
OR. confederacy occaſioned much deliberation, aboye a 
year elapſed before it was completed. The manage. 
ment of the negotiation was committed to colonel 
Lockhart, a North-Briton of conſiderable abilities, who 
had ated as a member of the council eſtabliſhed for 

the government of his native country. 

With regard to the internal admmiſtration of the 
protector, he was ſo obnoxious to the reſentment of a 
great number of enemies, whoſe animoſity rather in- 
creaſed than declined, that he now ruled with greater 
rigor than before. To repreſs the efforts of tlie roy- 
aliſts, by a diminution of their means of oppoſition, 
he iſſued an ordinance for exacting from them annu- 
ally a tenth part of their reſpective revenues. This 
decimation was an act of flagrant rapacity and injuſ- 
tice, as it not only violated all thoſe compoſitions by 
which the cavaliers had purchaſed the forbearance of 
the ruling powers, and infringed the act of oblivion 
and indemnity, but involved the innocent with the 
guilty, by confounding the ſilent ſufferers under uſur- 
pation with the intriguing oppoſers of it. To enforce 
the collection of this impoſt, and over-awe the nation 
in general, he ſubjected England and Wales to the 
yoke of twelve major-generals, on whom he conferred 
unconſtitutional powers. 'Theſe arbitrary proceedings 
excited much diſcontent ; but the terrors of military 

power obliged the people to ſubmit to the tyrannical 
exerciſe of this illegal ſway **. 

The merchants of England were far from being 
pleaſed with the war into which Cromwell had hur- 


17. Thurloe, vol. iv. 
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ried the nation. They regretted the interruption of 
that lucrative commerce which they had carried on 
with Spainz and complained that they were greatly 
injured by the captures made by the enemy, while the 
chief benefit of the prizes gained by the Engliſh ac- 
crued to the protector and the naval combatants. But 
Oliver diſregarded their murmurs, and refolyed to 
proſecute a war from which he expected to derive 
both wealth and glory. 

A fleet being ſent out under the joint command of 
Blake and Montague, theſe admirals ſailed to Liſbon, 
to expedite the ratification of the treaty which their 
maſter had concluded with the king of Portugal. Had 
not that prince ratified the agreement, and paid the ſti- 
pulated ſum to the Engliſh ambaſſador, they would 
have attempted the capture of the Brafilian fleet, 
After having cruiſed for ſome time off the coaſt of 
Spain, they burned ſome of the ſhips of that nation in 
the bay of Malaga; and then ſteering towards Sallee, 
compelled the governor to agree to articles of peace, 
and releaſe all Engliſh priſoners. They now returned 
to Portugal to re-victual their fleet; but left captain 
Stayner with ſeven frigates to cruiſe off Cadiz. This 
officer, perceiving the approach of a plate-fleet of 
eight ſail, prepared for an attack, which he conducted 
with ſuch courage and dexterity, that, though only 
three of his veſſels had an opportunity of engaging, he 
took two of the galleons, ſunk one, burned another, 
and ſtranded two. In that ſhip which was fired, the 
wife and daughter of the marquis of Badajoz, one of 
the governors of Spaniſh America, periſned; and that 
nobleman himſelf, unwilling to ſurvive thoſe beloved 
relatives, whom he had in vain endeayoured to reſcue 
from deſtruction, voluntarily ſhared the ſame fate. 
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The two prizes being eſtimated at 600,009 pounds, 
the protector was extremely pleaſed with this achieve- 
ment; and, as the action was highly glorious to his 
countrymen, it reflected ſome credit on his adminiſ- 
tration, and rendered it leſs unpopular *?. 

The chief civil tranſaction of this year was the com- 
pletion of the treaty which Cromwell had concluded, 
by the medium of Whitelocke, with Chriſtina queen 
of Sweden. After the reſignation of that princeſs, an 
ambaſſador had been ſent to England by her ſucceſſor 
Charles X. to treat of ſome additional articles ; and a 
league was now adjuſted between the Swedes and the 
Engliſh **. This meaſure was one branch of a plan 
formed by Oliver for a general confederacy of the pro- 


teſtant powers, the execution of which he had reſolved 


to attempt in caſe of the failure of his negotiations 
with the French court. 

With a view of gratifying the people, and alſo of 
ſtrengthening the foundations of his own authority, 
the protector now convoked another parliament. As 
he had found the laſt aſſembly unwilling to comply 
with his deſires, he made great exertions to procure the 
election of a favorable majority; but his utmoſt en- 
deavours, ſeconded by the domineering influence of 
his major-generals, did not ſufficiently anſwer his pur- 
pole; for he found that a conſiderable number of diſ- 
affected perſons had been choſen. He therefore, on 


the firſt day of the ſeſſion, placed guards in the lobby, 


who prevented the entrance of ſuch of the elected per- 
ſons as had not been able to procure a certificate of 
approbation from his council. By this arbitrary pro- 
cedure, above 100 were excluded from the houſe; and 


I 3, Elench. Motuum, vol. ii. p. 373, 374.— Thurloc, vol. v.— 
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moſt of theſe injured individuals concurred in ſigning 
a remonſtrance, proteſting againſt the deſpotic conduct 
of Cromwell, reproaching the remaining members as 
berrayers of the liberties of the people, and declaring 
that all their votes and ordinances would be null and 
void. Regardleſs of this proteſt, the aſſembly pro- 
cceded to act as a parliament ;z and various bills of 
importance were prepared for the protector's aſſent. 
Before the cloſe of the year, he gave his ſanction to 
bills for renouncing and annulling the title of the houſe 
of Stuart, for the ſecurity of his own perſon, for the 
ſuppreſſion of the court of wards and liver.es, for the 
encouragement of exportation, &c. **, f 
During the ſeſſion, a plot was formed againſt Crom- 
well, Syndercombe, who had former!y been one of 
the agitators, conſpired with two of the uſurper's 
guards to aſſaſſinate him; but, the ſcheme being diſco- 
vered, he was apprehended, and condemned to death. 
By ſuicide, however, he avoided a public execution. 
The parliament ordered a general thanks-giving to be 


obſerved by the three nations for the protector's fortu- 
nate eſcape '*. 
In the following ſpring, ſecretary Thurloe commu- 


nicated to the houſe the particulars of another conſpi- 
racy, formed for the ſubverſion of the exiſting govern- 
ment. The projectors of this plot were the #/th-me- 
narchy men; a ſet of enthuſiaſts who pretended that 
the reign of Chriſt and his ele& would ſpeedily take 
place on earth, and that a fifth empire, after the four 
great monarchies of the ancient world, would thus be 
eltabliſhed. Theſe fanatics (who were alſo called mil- 
lennariaus ) were headed by major-general Harriſon, 
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vice-admiral Lawſon, the colonels Rich and Okey, and 
a turbulent, wine-cooper named Venner. Their in- 
trigues being detected, ſome of their chiefs were pu- 
niſhed with impriſonment **. 

Notwithſtanding the good fortune which had hi- 
therto attended the uſurper, and the height of power 
to which he had arrived, he was ſtill uneaſy and unſa- 
tisfied. He found a reluctance in the majority of the 
people to ſubmit to a government unknown to the 
Engliſh laws: he perceived that they wiſhed for the 
re-eſtabliſhment of that form of adminiſtration which, 
being regulated and defined by the conſtitution, gave 
them a better chance of an equitable ſway, than they 
now had under a magiſtrate whoſe power, though li- 
mited by a pretended inſtrument of government, was 
not ſanctioned by law, and was therefore arbitrary. 
His own ambition prompted him, in a forcible man- 
ner, to aim at the full poſſeſſion of the title as well as 
power of a king: he panted for the external glories of 
the diadem, and eagerly ſought the honor of tranſmit- 
ting to his deſcendants a crown procured by his per- 
ſonal merit. Some of his creatures, ſenſible of his 
wiſh for royalty, propoſed to the parliament that the 
crown ſhould be offered to him; and, after ſeveral 
weeks of debate, an addreſs was voted for that purpoſe, 
containing a ſeries of requeſts, advices, and regulations. 
When this petition was preſented to him, he deſired 
time to deliberate on ſo momentous a point ; and at- 
feed a reluctance to the acceptance of that dignity 
which in his heart he earneſtly deſired. This impor- 
tant affair was afterwards diſcuſſed between him and a 
ſelect committee; and he {till ſeemed unwilling to 
comply with the requeſt of the parliament, At length, 
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after various conferences, he expreſſed his determina» A. D. 
> | i 1657. 
tion of rejecting the offered honor. 
To remove the ſurpriſe which the reader may feel at 
Cromwell's refuſal of the attractive ſplendor of a 
crown, it may be obſerved, that nothing but the 
ſtrongeſt apprehenſions of danger prompted him to 
relinquiſh the purſuit of this favorite object. The = 
chief ofhcers in the army, and the majority of the 1 
common ſoldiers, expreſſed a warm indignation at the 
ſhameleſs duplicity and unprincipled ambition of one 
who, after having declared himſelf decidedly hoſtile to 
| the very name of king, now wiſhed to encircle his own 
| brows with the monarchical wreath ; who, having de- ] 
ſtroyed his ſovereign with the oſtenſible view of abo- 
liſhing royalty itſelf, ſought the revival of it in his own 
| perſon, and aimed at ſuperſeding, by his own family, 
the innocent deſcendants of the murdered prince; 
and who, having falſified his moſt ſolemn profeſſions 


by the aſſumption of the protectorate, diſdained not to 
1 complete his perſidious iniquity by aſpiring to a dignity 
% which he had taught his friends to deteſt. A petition 
8 was preſented to the houſe in the names of many of 
e the officers, declaring, that, as they had formerly ha- 
i zarded their lives againſt monarchy, they were ready 
A to oppoſe with their blood the reſtoration of that form 
g. of government *?, It was intimated to Oliver, by his 
d ſon-in-law Fleetwood, his brother-in-law Deſborough, 
{- and other leading members of the military body, that 
ty he would loſe the beuefit of their ſervice and influence 
r- by mounting the throne; that ſuch a ſtep would 
a prove highly agrecable to his enemies, who were con- 
to vinced that it would render him completely odious ; 
h, that, if monarchy thould be re-eſtabliſhed, the people 

19. Whitelocke, p. 646, 647.— Thurloe, vol. vi —Parl. Hiſt. vol. 
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would naturally turn their eyes to the exiled heir, in 
preference to a traitorous upſtart, whoſe ſole preten- 


fions to royalty were founded in violence and regicide 


and that it was the intention of ſome bold individuals 
to take the firſt opportunity of aflaſſinaiing him, if he 


ſhould accept the royal title **. Lambert, more from 


ambition than from principle (for he hoped to ſucceed 
to the protectorate), inflamed, by his artful ſuggeſtions, 
the diſpleaſure of the ſoldiery, and urged them to reſiſt 
the propoſed elevation of their commander; and the 
provincial major-generals, whoſe unpopular .authority 
had been annihilated by the houſe at Cromwelt's inſti- 


_ gation, ſtudiouſſy promoted that diſguſt and reſent- 


ment which gave the anxious protector ſo much unea- 
ſineſs. Theſe circumſtances, deliberately weighed in 
the mind of Oliver, deterred him from adopting a mea- 
ſure ſo obnoxious to that body which had hitherto 
formed his grand ſupport. 


Some alterations were now made in the addrefs 


which had been prepared by the houſe; and it was 


preſented to Cromwell under the title of “ the humble 
te petition and advice of the knights, citizens, and bur- 
& gefſes.” The chief articles were, that he ſhould 
have the power of nominating his ſucceſſor in the 
protectorate ; that he might name from 40 to 70 per- 
ſons, who, being approved by the commons, ſhould 
compoſe a diſtinct houſe, reſembling the former houſe 
of peers z that no individuals legally choſen to ſerve in 

parliament ſhould be excluded by any other authority 
than the judgment of the houſe ; that no laws ſhould 
be altered, ſuſpended, or abrogated, except by act of 
parliament ; that no tax whatever ſhould be impoſed 
without the conſent of the legiſlature ; and that a mil- 
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lion of pounds ſterling ſhould be annually appropriated - D. 
to the charges of the army and navy, while 300, ooo INN: 
pounds ſhould ſupply the civil expenditure “. 

This ordinance, compared with the former inſtru- 
ment of government, gave the protector a conſiderable 
increale of revenuc, as well as an augmentation of au- 
thority, which, however, ſuſtained ſome diminution by 
it in other reipects. After Cromwell had given his 
aſſent to the new inſtrument, the houſe again took it 
into conſideration, and made further alterations in it. 

It was then reſolved that he ſhould be ſolemnly inau- 
gurated in the dignity of protector; and this repetition \ 
of parade, which was a itrong acknowledgment of the 
illegality of his former appointment (though this was 
alſo illegal, being ſanctioned only by an aſſembly which 
had been moulded to his purpoſes by the ſeclufion of 
his chief adverſaries), concluded his acceptance of the 
new regulations. 

The war with Spain being referred to the delibera- 
tion of the parliament, it was juſtified by a vote as ne- 
ceſſary and beneficial; and a confiderable ſum was 
yoted for the proſecution of it. Admiral Blake, being 
directed to renew his endeavours for the capture of the 
plate ſhips of the enemy, cruiſed for ſome time off Ca- 
diz; and then failed towards the Canaries, on the re- 
ceipt of intelligence reſpecting the arrival of a valua- 
ble fleet at the iſland of Teneritfe. He found ſix large 
gallcons, and eleven ſmaller veſſels, in the bay of Santa 
Cruz, at the entrance of which were two caſtles, be- 
ſides ſeven forts in the circuit. The Spaniards thought 
themſelves perfectly ſecure in ſuch a ſituation, and con- 


d lidered an attack from Blake as pregnant with ruin to | 
N that commander. But they had not formed a proper i 
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idep of the enterpriſing dexterity and aſtoniſhing yalor 
of this naval hero. He entered the bay in ſpite of all 
oppoſition, and maintained, for ſome hours, a furious 
conflict with the Spaniſh fleet, as well as with the fo]. 
diers who occupied the forts. Having driven his ad- 
verſaries from their ſhips, he ordered his men to ſet 
them on fire, as he found it impracticable to bring 
them off; and, as ſoon as this ſervice had been per- 
formed, he ſailed out of the bay with the aſſiſtance of 
a ſudden change of the wind. The Spaniards had 
haſtily landed ſome of their plate before the engage- 
ment; but the remainder, to a great amount, was 
conſumed with the veſſels **. | 

After this bold exploit, Blake cruiſed for ſome time 
off the Spaniſh coaſts; and then, finding his ſhips in a 
bad condhion, and himſelf in an ill ſtate of health, 
commenced his return to England. His indiſpoſition, 
which was both hydropic and ſcorbutic, increaſed in 
his paſſage; and he died as the fleet approached Ply. 
mouth. His body was brought to the metropolis, and 
interred with great ſolemnity in the abbey of Welt- 
minſter, at the national expence. He was diſtinguiſh- 
ed by his private virtues, as well as by his public 


merit. Though he diſapproved the uſurpation of 


Cromwell, he continued his exertions for the honor 
and advantage of his country, which, he ſaid, ought 


ſtill to be faithfully ſerved, into whatever hands the 


government might fall. 

The negotiations for an alliance with France were 
brought to a cloſe in the ſpring of this year. It was 
agreed, that Cromwell ſhould ſend over 6000 men 
(half of them armed and half unarmed) to co-operate 
with the troops of Lewis againſt the Spaniards in the 
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Netherlands; that, as ſoon as Dunkirk and Mardyke 
ſhould have been reduced by the confederates, they 
ſhould be delivered up to the Engliſh; that, in this 
caſe, 3000 of the protector's ſoldiers ſhould garriſon 
the two towns, without being replaced by others; and 
that neither of the contracting. parties ſhould make 
peace with Spain _—_— mutual conſent, till the ex- 
piration of one year ** 

It is now time to return to the exiled king, of 
whoſe ſituation ſome account will doubtleſs be ex- 


pected. After his eſcape from the battle of Wor- 


ceſter, he had reſided in France, till the negotiations 


between that court and Cromwell induced him to 
think of retiring into other territories. He therefore 
repaired to Germany; and, having obtained a ſmall 
ſubſidy from the imperial diet, remained ſeveral years 
in that country. On the eruption of the war between 
England and Spain, he courted the good graces of 
Philip IV. with whom he at length conciuded a treaty 
of alliance. Being thus connected with an enemy 
of France, and favored with a penſion from his new 
ally, he declined the further receipt of that allowance 
zith which Lewis had hitherto gratified him, and fixed 
his reſidence in the Netherlands, that he might be 
ready to promote a deſcent on the Engliſh coaſt. His 
brother James, duke of Vork, who had gallantly 
ſerved in the French army againſt the Spaniards, now 
enliſted himſelf on the fide of Philip, and had the 
command of a body of Britiſh and Hibernian re- 
fugees *7, 

Of the 6000 men who were ſent over to the conti- 
nent by the protector, the command was given to co- 
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lonel Reynolds. Having joined the French army, they 
performed conſiderable ſervice at the ſieges of Mont- 
medi and St. Venant, as well as at the relief of Ardres. 
At the ſiege of Mardyke, they alſo behaved with great 
gallantry; and, Cromwell's fleet under Montague co— 
operating, the combined forces ſoon gained poſſeſſion 
of the place, which was immediately put into the 
hands of the Engliſh. An attempt was made by the 
troops of Charles to re- take it; but Reynolds repelled 
the aſſailants. This officer, being ſoon after drowned 


in his paſſage to England, was ſucceeded by colonel 


Morgan **. 

After a receſs of above ſix months, the Englifh legif- 
lature now re-afſembled. In compliance with the 
petition and advice, Cromwell had nominated 63 per- 
ſons to ſit as members of the upper houſe . Among 
theſe were ſome oi the old peers, and many of the re- 
preſentatives who had been choſen for the lower 
houſe. None of the peers who were fummoned would 
condeſcend to take a ſcat among the new lords, ex- 
cept lord Eure; and Haſelrig, with ſeveral others 
whom the protector had thought proper to ennoble, 
continued to fit among the commons. The members 
whom, at the commencement of the laſt ſeſſion, he had 
arbitrarily excluded from the houſe, were now admit- 
ted to their ſeats, as the late inſtrument had declared 
ſuch excluſions to be illegal. In conſequence of the in- 
troductiog of ſo many individuals who were difat- 
fected to him, and of the removal of his chief ad- 
herents to the other houſe, he was deprived of the be- 
nefit of a majority among the commons. 'The latter 
treated the new aſſembly with great contempt, and 
refuſed to acknowledge it as a branch of the legiſla- 
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ture. They alſo teſtihed an inclination to annul the 
inſtrument, and other aCts of the preceding ſeſſion, as 
having pafled during the conſtrained abſence of a con- 
fderable part of the houſe, and at a time when the re- 
maining members were deterred, by the apprehenſions 
of {ſimilar violence, from the free declaration of their 


ſentiments. Cromwell was incenſed at theſe pro- 


ceedings, and alarmed at the proſpect of the diminu- 
tion, if not the loſs, of his authority, from the diſaf- 
ſection of the preſent majority of the repreſentatives, 
many of whom, he juſtly ſuſpected, were engaged in a 
confederacy with his other adverſaries. He therefore 
abruptly diſſolved the parliament, that he might cir- 
cumſcribe the power of the mal-contents within the 
bounds of private machination *?, 

Though his enemies were numerous, determined, 
and implacable, they were unable to accompliſh his 
ruin, His vigilance detected their plots before they 
were ripe for execution; and he was ſo accurately ap- 
priſed of their motions, that he held them, as it were, 
in a net. To prevent the propagation of mutiny 
through the army, he caſhiered the moſt ſeditious of 
the officers, and ſupplied their places with more ob- 
ſequious individuals. He impriſoned ſome of the 
leaders of oppoſition ; he endeavoured to bring over 
others to his intereſt. by conciliatory meaſures; and 
he ſought to ſecure himſelf by balancing one party 
againſt another. 

In expectation of an invaſion of England from 
Charles, the friends of that prince renewed their in- 
trigues for his ſervice. But, before they had com- 
menced the inſurrection which they meditated, many 
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of them were ſeiſed. Sir Henry Slingſby and Dr. 


Hewett were condemned as traitors without a Jury, 
and beheaded. Four other royaliſts were hanged for 
a concern in the ſame plot; and, theſe examples of 
ſeverity being thought ſufficient, the reſt who were 
condemned to death were indulged with a remiſſion of 
their ſentence **, 

In the midſt of the alarms which Cromwell felt in 
his internal government, he derived ſome ſatisfaction 


from his exterior affairs. His forces acquired the ap- 


plauſe of their allies at the ſiege of Dunkirk ; and, un- 
der the conduct of Lockhart and Morgan, they con- 
tributed to the ſucceſs of that well- fought battle which 
preceded the reduction of the place. The prince of 
Condé, who then co- operated with the enemies of 
France, had conducted the Spaniſh army to the relief 
of the beſieged; but he was ſo bravely oppoſed by the 
confederates, that they obtained a complete victory 
over him. The dukes of York and Gloceſter diſtin- 


guiſhed themſelves in this engagement, and attacked 


their countrymen with great ſpirit. 'This diſcomfiture 
of the Spaniards accelerated the ſurrender of Dun- 
kirk; and, when Lockhart demanded the execution of 
the treaty, that town was delivered up to the Engliſh 
by order of Fewis, to the great regret of that prince“ 
ſubjects, who conſidered it as too important a cel- 
ſion . 

This ſueceſs ſtimulated the ambition of Oliver to aim 
at further acquiſitions on the continent; and it is highly 
probable that his efforts, and thoſe of France, would 
ſoon have wreſted the greater part of the Netherlands 
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ſrom the houſe of Auſtria. But the hand of fate now 
arreſted his career, and gratiſied his foreign foes by 
fruſtrating his ſchemes of conqueſt, and his domeſtic 
enemies by putting an end to his unpopular admi- 
niſtration. He was ſeiſed with an indiſpoſition, which, 


in the opinion of ſome, aroſe from, but which more 


probably was only augmented by, the anxieties of his 
mind. Certain it 1s, that the decline of his life was 
embittered with melancholy reflexions on his danger- 
ous ſituation, and that he was enveloped in a conſtant 
miſt of fears and perturbations. He dreaded a mutiny 
in his army; he apprehended inſurrections from the 
different parties which he knew were hoſtile to his 
authority; and he was expoſed to the daily terrors of 
aſſaſſination, which had been ſtrongly recommended 
to the people as a meritorious act, when it ſhould be 
exerciſed againſt a tyrannical uſurper. 

A flow fever at firſt attacked the protector; and 4 
tertian ague followed. When his phyſicians deſpaired 
of his life, his chaplains flattered him with hopes of 
recovery, pretending that the Almighty, in anſwer to 
their prayers, had aſſured them of the ſpeedy convaleſ- 
cence of their ſaintly maſter. Their peremptory de- 
clarations at length removed his apprehenſions; and 
he ſpoke with full confidence of the certainty of his re- 
turn to health. But the increaſing violence of his diſ- 
order diſappointed his ſanguine hopes; and his diſſo- 
lution viſibly approached. Being requeſted by ſome of 
the members of his council to name his ſucceſſor, he 
aſſented to the elevation of his elder ſon Richard. He 
expired on the anniverſary of the battles of Dunbar and 
Worceſter ; from which circumſtance, as well as from 
2 very violent tempeſt which aroſe on the ſame day, 
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various concluſions were drawn by the ſuperſti- 
tious . : 

This extraordinary man did not exhibit, in his 


youth, thoſe diſtinguiſhed abilities which he diſplayed 


in the ſequel of his life. Both at ſchool and at the 
univerſity, he was generally conſidered as a youth of 
inferior parts, rather than of a promiſing genius; and, 
though he was active and lively in his recreations, his 
ſpirit did not ſeem to be accompanied with acuteneſs 
or perſpicacity of intellect. Being indiſpoſed to the 
purſuits of literature and ſcience, he derived little be- 
nefit from academical education; nor does it appear 
that, though he afterwards became a member of a 
juridical ſociety, he acquired much knowledge of 
the laws of his country. 

When the public diſorders had opened a wide field 
for his ambition, his latent abilities were rouſed into 
exertion; and he unfolded thoſe bloſſoms of genius 
which ultimately gratified him with the fruits of ſove- 
reignty. His mind, though leſs cultivated than that 
of Cæſar, was as vigorous and deciſive as that of the 
celebrated dictator. He poſſeſſed a conſiderable ſhare 
of penetration; and no man ever diſcovered the cha- 
racters and talents of individuals with greater ſagacity 
of diſcrimination. While the purpoſes of others could 
not eſcape his intuitive keenneſs, his own views were ſo 
artfully diſguiſed, that it was extremely difficult to 
fathom them. By the habitual exerciſe of deceit, and 
the frequent affectation of enthuſiaſm, he at length im- 
poſed on himſelf, and united the ſeemingly oppoſite 
characters of the hypocrite and the fanatic. By religious 
cant, and inſinuating artifice, he duped the enthuſiaſts 
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of the times, and acquired that exorbitant influence 
oyer a puritanical army, which encouraged him to puſli 
with vigor his ambitious aims, and enabled him to ſur- 
mount the obſtacles which oppoſed his career. His 
valor ia the field, and his martial ſkill, were highly con- 
ſpicuous 3 but his political intrepidity ſeems to have 
been ven ſuperior to his military courage. In one in- 
ſtance, however, he diſplaycd leſs firmneſs and reſolu- 
tion than might have been expected from the daring vi- 
olence of his ſpirit. We here allude to his deſire of the 
crown, the aſſumption of which would not perhaps have 
been ſo dangerous as he imagined. His panegyriſts may 
be inclincd to attribute his renunciation of that ſcheme 
to his conviction of the baſeneſs and perfidy of ſuch a 
meaſure; but, on former occaſions, he had proved him- 
{elf callous to all honorable ſcruples. So inordinate 
was his ambition, that it over-balanced the obligations 
of faith, equity, juſtice, and humanity. The immola- 
tion of x royal victim, the ſeiſure of the ſupreme power, 
and the open violation of thoſe laws and liberties which 
he had profeſſed to defend againſt the attacks of his 
ſovereign, were ſo far from giving him the leaſt com- 


punction, that he even gloried in thoſe unjuſtifiable 
deeds, and repreſented them as the dictates of a juſt 


Deity. The uneaſineſs which he felt towards the 
coſe of his life aroſe not from deliberate reflexions on 
lis iniquities, but from a dread of the fatal effects of 
the embittered animoſity of his numerous enemies. 

In point of religion, he was a firm proteſtant; but to 
what ſeck he moſt adhered in his heart, it is difhcule to 
determine. At one time he ſeemed to be a preſbyte- 
ran; at another, an independent; and, during his 
protectorate; he was diſpoſed to a revival of the epi- 
ſcopal order, to which he had before expreſſed a ſtrong 
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repugnance. In his negotiations with catholic princes, 
he was eager to ſerve the cauſe of the perſecuted pro- 
teſtants in their dominions. The Huguenots and the 
Vaudois, in particular, derived ſome relief from his in- 
terpoſition. | | 

As ambition was the cauſe of his deviations from 
rectitude, he was, in other reſpects, juſt, moderate, and 
humane. He was diſtinguiſhed by temperance and ſo- 
briety; and he ſtudiouſly diſcountenanced, throughout 
the nation, the oppoſite propenſities. He was cecono- 
mical in his diſburſements, and frugal in the mainte- 
nance of his court; but,, when the occaſion required, 
he did not diſdain the magnificent appendages of ſtate, 


He was occaſionally liberal to his friends; and ſome 


men of learning participated of his bounty. He was 
courteous and affable, and ſometimes ludicrouſly fami- 
Tar ; and he would give way to mirth even in the 
moſt ſerious conjunctures; for, in ſigning the ſentence 
of regicide, he indulged himſelf (like Elizabeth at the 
ſacrifice of the Scottiſh queen) in indecorous plea- 
fantry. In the filial, conjugal, and paternal duties, he 
conducted himſelf with general propriety ;. and, in- 


deed, as is the caſe with moſt uſurpers, his private cha- 


racter was more eſtimable than his public one #*. 
RICHARD 


34. Cromwell was a deſcendant of a reſpectable family in Hunting: 
donſhire, and was born in the capital of that county, in. April, 1599; 
fo that, at the time of his death, he was in the ſixtieth year of his age 
His firſt appearance in parliament was in 162. but it was not till the 
eruption of the civil war that he attracted the notice of the public; 
and from that zra we have regularly traced the moſt memorable tran 


actions of his life. By Elizabeth, the daughter of fir James Burchier, 


(a woman of ſpirit and underſtanding, who is ſaid to have encouraged 
him in his ambitious views), he had a numerous progeny. Some ef 
kis children died in their infancy ; but the ſix following lived to years 
of maturity; viz. Richard, his ſucceſſor ; Henry, lord-licutenant of lre- 

laud 
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eſpouſed John Cleypole, a member of Oliver's upper houſe ; Mary, 
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RICHARD CROMWEL IL: 


THoUGH the death of an uſurper, whoſe fabric of 
tyranny Was ill- cemented and unſound, ſeemed to 
prognoſticate violent convulſions, an extraordinary 
tranquillity ſucceeded that event: but, from the claſh- 
ing intereſts of parties, it was a calm from which a 
ſtorm might be expected to follow. Richard was pro- 
claimed protector of the three nations; and his acceſ- 
ſion ſeemed to meet with general approbation. The 
army and the navy of England recogniſed his autlio- 
rity; the metropolis readily ſubmitted to him; and 
moſt of the counties, by congratulatory addreſſes, pro- 
miſed him their obedience and ſupport. The army of 
Ireland, influenced by his brother Henry (whom his 
father had, in the preceding year,, conſtituted lord- 
deputy of that ſtate), acquieſced in his promotion; 
that of Scotland followed the ſame example; and the 
garriſons of Dunkirk and Mardyke ſwore allegiance to 
the new protector. His ſovereignty was alſo acknow- 
ledged by the court of France, and other powers of the 
continent“. 

With a view of ſupplying the deficiencies of the 
treaſury, liquidating the debts contracted by Oliver, 
and providing for other purpoſes of expediency, Rich- 


and; Bridget, the wife of lreton and of Fleetwood; Elizabeth, who 


who married the viſcount Fauconberg; and Frances, who became the 
wife of Robert Rich (grandſon of the earl of Warwick), and after- 
wards of fir John Ruſſel. He was interred with extraordinary pomp 
in the abbey-of Weſtminſter ; but his body was taken up aſter the Re- 
Horation, ignominiouſly hung up at Ty burn, and then thrown into the 
earth, like that. of a common felon. 
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ard convoked a parliament. That he might have 3 
greater opportunity of influencing the eleCtions, he de- 
viated from the model recommended in the inſtrument 
of government, and reftored to the decayed boroughs 
the privilege of ſending members, while he reduced 
the repreſentatives of counties to the ſame number 
which had prevailed in the times of monarchy. In the 
interval between his acceſſion and the meeting of the- 
legiſlature, the wheels of government moved with a 
degree of regularity, which induced the undiſcerning 
to expect a long continuance of his ſway. 

At the meeting of the two houſes (for the lords of 
Oliver's nomination' reſumed their ſeats), Richard 
complimented the memory of his father, and expreſſed 
his intention of maintaining the laws and liberties of 
the three nations, of promoting their external as well 
as internal intereſts, and of regulating his conduct by 
the advice of the parliament, under whoſe auſpices 
both the chief magiſtrate and the people might be moſt 
ſafe and happy. He recommended a ſpeedy payment 
of the arrears of the foldiery, a vigorous proſecution 
of the war with Spain, and a ſtrict attention to the 
concerns of the allies of England, and to the general 
politics of Europe. The firſt bill which employed the 


deliberations of the commons, tended to the recog- 


nition of the right of Richard to the protectorate, and 
to the confirmation of the petition and advice, This 
bill produced frequent debates, which terminated in 
favor of the protector's title and authority, and of 
the parliamentary privileges of the upſtart nobles ®". 

During the ſeſſion, the different parties were ſedu- 
louſly engaged in the promotion of their reſpective 
views. The royaliſts formed ſchemes of. inſurrection; 
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the republicans prepared for the expulſion of Richard 
from the ſovereignty, and the complete revival of the 
commonwealth z the chief military officers aimed at 
the eſtabliſhment of a ſtratocracy; and various plans of 
revolution were-projected at this critical period, when 
the death of an able and ſpirited rul-r had put the 
reins of government into the hands of an inexpert and 
puſillanimous director. 

The cabals of the army gave the greateſt alarm to 
the protector. His brother-in-law Fleetwood, major- 
general Deſborough, and Lambert (who had been 
caſhiered by Oliver for oppoſing his views on the 
crown), fanned the flames of military faction, and 
menaced Richard with the loſs of his authority. The 
commons, at his deſire, prohibited the general meet- 
ings of the officers, who were highly incenſed at this 
interference; and the reluctance teſtified by that 
houſe to a compliance with a emonſtrance of the 
army, demanding a ſpeedy payment of all arrears, as 
well as ſatisfaction in other points, contributed to 
bring affairs to a criſis. Fleetwood and Deſborough 
repaired to White-hall, to confer with the protector on 
the aſpect of the political horizon. The former aſ- 
ſured him, that the nation would inevitably be rey 
engaged in a civil war, if he ſhould not diſſolve the 
parliament without delay. The latter intimated to 
him, that it was impoſſible for him to preſerve the 
friendſhip both of the parliament and the army; that, 
by proceeding to a diſſolution of the legiſlative body, 
he would have the ſoldiery at his devotion ; and that, by 
refuſing to take that ſtep, he would entail on himſelf the 
rengeance of that formidable body, and would quickly 
be deprived of his power and dignity. The terrors of 


military reſentment ſubdued the reluctance of Richard; 
H h 3 and, 
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and, being urged by the majority of his-counſellors. to 


Apr-22, comply with the deſires of the officers, he diflolved 


the legiſlature by proclamation. From that moment 
he was no longer conſidered as protector ; and the re- 


publican government was reſtoted *”, 


Richard Cromwell was too much enervated by 2 
facility of temper for the proper maintenance of the 
authority of chief magiſtrate, at a period ſo factious 


and diſorderly as that in which he was called to the 


adminiſtration, He had neither the talents nor the 
ambition of his father; he was deſtitute of that energy 
of mind, and firmneſs of courage, which ſhone ſo con- 
ſpicuouſly in the character of Oliver; and, though che 
good qualities of his heart rendered him the ornament 
of private life, and would, if they had been accompa- 
nied with ſpirit and fortitude, have done honor to the 
moſt dignified ſtation, the want of thoſe uſeful con- 
comitants of ſovereignty expoſed him to the contempt 
ot the ps. . 


THE REPUBLIC. 


THE officers now held frequent conferences on the 
important buſineſs of a ſettlement. Some of them 
were inclined to the exerciſe of that arbitrary ſway 
which is ſo agreeable to military rulers ; while others 
propoſed a more regular adminiſtration, and recom- 
mended the re-eſtabliſhment of that republican parlia- 
ment which had been forcibly diſſolved by Oliver 
Cromwell. This propoſition was at length adopted, 
as it was concluded that the people would not ſubmit 
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without great reluctance to the avowed tyranny of the 
army, but would more readily acquieſce in the oſten- 
ſible ſway of a parliament. A declaration was there- 
fore iſſued by the council of officers, inviting thoſe 
members who had continued to ſit from the end of the 
year 1648 to 1653, to a reſumption of their public 
duties. In conſequence of this invitation, near 50 in- 
dividuals of the independent party, attended by the old 
ſpeaker Lenthall, reſumed their ſeats in the chapel of 
St. Stephen; and theſe were gradually joined by 
others of the ſame ſtamp, ſo as to make the revived 
aſſembly conſiſt of near 100 perſons **. 

This change in the government met with the ac- 
quieſcence of general Monk, who, being commander 
in chief of the army in Scotland, and having a majo- 
Tity in the northern council of ſtate, had the principal 
ſhare in the adminiſtration of that part of the iſland. 
Being informed of the proceedings of the military 


junto in England, he and his chief officers addreſſed 
an epiſtle to that faction, expreſſive of “ the greateſt 


demonſtrations of joy and gladneſs” at the revival of 
the commonwealth, and of their firm reſolution of 
ſupporting that © glorious cauſe” againſt all op- 
polers *?. | 

The repuhlicans were apprehenſive that Henry 
Cromwell, who, by the wiſdom and ability which he 
had diſplayed in the government of Ireland, had ac- 
quired great reputation and popularity, would. exert 


himſelf in behalf of his brother, and ſtrenuouſly op- 


poſe the ſubverſion of the protectorate. But his am- 
bition was not ſo ſtrong as to precipitate him into a 
conteſt with that powerful party which had declared 
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itſelf hoſtile to Richard; and he was prevailed on, by 
the expoſtulations and menaces of the republican offi. 
cers, to relinquiſh all thoughts of reſiſtance, Being 
ordered to reſign his office, and return to England, he 
thought proper to comply; and commiſſioners were 
appointed for the direction of Hibernian affairs 

Sdon after the long parliament had re- aſſembled, 
the officers preſented an addreſs, comprehending a 
ſeries of demands, among which were the following: 
that the people ſhould be governed by republican po- 
lity, without a ſingle perſon or a houſe of peers; that 
an indemnity ſhould be granted to all perſons who 
had been concerned in the different alterations of go- 
vernment for fix years paſt; that the royaliſts ſhould 
be diſabled from holding any office; 3 that the legiſla- 
tive power ſhould be veſted in the houſe of commons, 
and in a ſelect ſenate, and the executive branch in a 
council of ſtate; that the debts of the two protectors 
ſhould be paid; and that liberal grants ſhould be made 
to Richard and his mother. The houſe thanked the 
officers for their advice; and, the addreſs being 
afterwards debated, moſt of the articles were agreed 
to. With reſpect to Richard, it was reſolved 
that he ſhould immediately be required to fign 
a recogniti on of the preſent government. Having 
comp! lied with that demand, he was indulged with an 
exemption from arreſts ; and the houſe not only pro- 
miſcd to diſcharge his debts, but engaged to make 
ſuch additions to his private fortune as ſhould make it 


amount to 10,000 pounds per annuum“. 


The officers hoped that the parliament, from the 
united motives of fear and gratitude, would be obſe- 
quious to their dictates; but, in this reſpeCt, they 
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were diſappointed, 'The leading members, unwilling * D. 
to crouch to the army, influenced the houſe to take 8 
ſome ſteps for the diminution of military influence. It | 
was voted, that vacancies in the army, as well as in the 
navy, ſhould be filled up by the houſe, and that officers 
might be removed at the pleaſure of that aſſembly z 
and, in the formation of the council of ſtate, the majo- 
rity of thoſe who were ſelected were more inclined to 
ſerve the parliament-than the army. The Walling- 
ford-houſe party (for ſo, from their place of meeting, 
thoſe officers were called who had effected the diſſo- 
lution of the proteCtorate) felt great diſpleaſure at the 
conduct of the members whom they had reſtored, and 
reſolved to embrace the firſt opportunity of teſtifying 
their reſentment *. 

The recall of the republican parliament was far from 
being acceptable to the generality of the nation. The 
iniquities and oppreſſions of which that body had been 
guilty were remembered with indignation ; and the 
dread of renewed tyranny affected the feelings of the 
public. The royaliſts were ſtrongly inclined to riſe 
againſt their preſent rulers z and the preſbyterian party, 
incenſed at the non- admiſſion of thoſe members who 
had been ſecluded in 1648, reſolved to join the cava- 
liers in attempting to ſhake off an odious yoke. The 
chief friends of the exiled prince had, for ſeveral years, 
compoſed a private committee; and ſome of them had 
conſtantly reſided in the neighbourhood of London, 
watching every opportunity of promoting the royal 
intereſts, and maintaining a frequent correſpondence 
with the diſperſed adherents of Charles. "Theſe indi- 
viduals, encouraged by the want of harmony between 
the houſe and the military faction, were now extreme- 
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ly active in ſtreugthening their party; and inſurrec- 


tions were meditated in various provinces. It was re- 
ſolved to attempt the ſeiſure of many of the principal 
towns; and, in caſe of the ſucceſs of theſe enterpriſes, 
Charles, and. the duke of York, engaged to tranſport 
themſelves to England, and co-operate. with their armed 
friends. But the treachery of Sir Richard Willis, who 
had long been truſted with all the ſecrets of the royal- 
iſts, and; who, having occaſionally communicated them 
to Cromwell, now imparted them to. the new govern- 
ors of the ſtate, rouſed all the vigilance of the parlia- 
ment, and baffled the ſchemes of the mal-contents, 
many of whom, before the day appointed for the revolt, 
were apprehended and impriſoned. Some parties, as 
ſoon as they had reached the place of rendezyous, 
were diſperſed by the troops of the government. Tem- 


peſtuous weather, and the dread of being betrayed, de- 


terred others from adhering to their engagements. Sir 
George Booth, however, found an opportunity of 
gaining poſſeſſion of Cheſter ; but he did not long re- 
tain his capture; nor was he able to reduce the caſtle. 
Lambert, who, on the depoſition of Richard, had been 
reſtored to his military rank, was commanded by the 
council of ſtate to march againſt the inſurgents with all 
poſſible expedition. He ſurpriſed Booth and his fol- 
lowers in theneighbourhood of Northwich jz and, by a 
vigorous attack, totally defeated his adverſaries, who 
were inferior to his troops both in number and diſci- 
pline. The engagement was fo ſhort, that only 40 of 
the revolters loſt their lives: indeed, it was rather 2 
zout than a battle. Lambert then advanced to Cheſter, 
which was quiekly ſurrendered to him. Sir George 
Hed from the town in the habiliments of a female; but 


he was diſcovered, and ſent priſoner to the metropolis 
The 
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The earl of Derby and many other royaliſts were taken & D. 


in their flight; and a complete diſſipation of the reſt 
of the party enſued . 

The inſurgents would have been gratiſied with the 
co-operation of admiral Montague, had not the activity 
of the government ſuppreſſed the commotions before 
the return of that gallant officer from the Baltic. He 
had been ſent out by Richard in the ſpring with a con- 
ſiderable fleet, to over-awe the Swedes into a peace 
with the Danes, and check the encroaching ambition of 
Charles Guſtavus. The French and Dutch being engag- 
ed in the ſame mediation, the Swediſh monarch was con- 
ſtrained: to abandon his ſchemes of conqueſt, and ſubmit 
to terms of accommodation. Before this prince conſent- 
ed to a peace, Montague's eagerneſs to promote the re- 
ſtoration of monarchy, that the wounds of the conſtitu- 
tion might be healed, induced him to return to England 
with the fleet, notwithſtanding, the remonſtrances of 
Algernon Sydney, and of the other commiſſioners 


whom-the parliament had ſent to the Sound to condudt 


the mediation. Finding, on his arrival, that the revolt 
was ſuppreſſed, and that the priſons were filled with 
mal-contents, he deferred the avowal of his ſentiments. 
Being examined by the council of ſtate, he gave a plau- 
ſible vindication of himſelf, and was therefore ſuffered 
to remain at liberty, * he was deprived of his 
employment“. | 

The authority of the parliament ſeemed now to be 
firmly eſtabliſhed. Triumphing in it's ſucceſs, that 
aſſembly now prepared an act for the ſequeſtration of 
the eſtates of thoſe who were concerned in the revolt; 
another for the exaCtion of a monthly tax of 100,000 
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pounds from the three nations; and a third for the ad- 
juſtment of ſuch a plan of government as ſhould be 
beſt calculated for permanency; beſides other bills both 
of general and particular expediency. But their ſchemes 
were fruſtrated by the ambition of Lambert, and the 
turbulence of his military aſſociates. By the inſluence 
of that intriguing commander, a petition was drawn 
up by his officers, and preſented to the parliament, 
The demands which it contained, and which related 
to particular promotions, to privileges of the army, and 
to political points, were rejected by the houſe ; and 
Fleetwood, who had been appointed commander in 
chief on the diſſolution of the protectorate, was ordered 


to take meaſures for repreſſing the licentious ſpirit of 


the foldiery. But he was too ſubſervient to the coun- 
ſels of Lambert, to pay ſtrict obedience to the houſe on 
this occafion. Another petition was ſoon after pre- 
fented by Defborough, from the general council of 
officers, making ſuch requiſitions as would have ren- 
dered the army too independent of the parliament, 
After fome debates on theſe propoſals, the houſe re- 


_ ſolved that the moſt obnoxious of the officers ſhould 


be caſhiered ; and this ſtigma was inflicted without de- 
lay on Lambert, Deſborough, Cobbett, Aſhfield, and 
five others. Fleetwood was deprived of the chief 


command of the army; but he was permitted to re- 


tain ſome ſhare in the direction of that body, in con- 


junction with Ludlow, Monk, Haſelrig, and three 


other commiſhoners ©, 

The ſpirit of the houſe rouſed the indignation of the 
degraded officers, and accelerated the execution of 
their ambitious ſchemes. Lambert poſted the ſoldiers 
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of his party in the ſtreets leading to Weſtminſter-hall ; 
ſtopped the ſpeaker and other members in their way to 


the houſe 3 and thus put an abrupt end to the ſeſſion 
without the effuſion of blood; though ſtrong parties 


both of foot and horſe had been ſtationed near the' 


hall, with orders to oppoſe the violent meaſures of the 
mal-content officers “. | 

In conſequence of theſe proceedings, warm debates 
occurred in the council of ſtate, the cauſe of the parlia- 
ment being maintained by Haſelrig, Bradſhaw, and 
others, while Lambert, Deſborough, and Sydenham, 
{trenuouſly ſupported the pretenſions of the army. The 
latter faction proved too powerful for the parliamentarian 
phalanx ; and it was agreed, that the council of officers 
ſhould provide for the preſervation of the public peace, 
and the ſettlement of the government. Fleetwood 
was now reſtored to his command; and Lambert ac- 
cepted the dignity of major-general. The fovereignty of 
the ſtate was conferred on twenty-three individuals, who 
received the aggregate title of the commuttee of ſafety. Six 
members of this new, aſſembly were ordered to deviſe 
the beſt form of republican polity for the three nations; 
but, from the arbitrary inclinations of Lambert, it was 
evident that ſuch a government would be choſen as 


ſhould appear moſt likely to perpetuate the tyranny of 
the army. It is ſaid, that it was his intention to take 


violent meaſures for difabling the royaliſts, and that he 
had even formed the reſolution of putting the leaders of 
that party to death“; but it is improbable that he 
would have proceeded to that fanguinary extremity. 
Suſpicions being entertained of general Monk by 
the military faction, colonel Cobbett was fent to Scot- 


46. Whitelocke, p. 686.—Ludlow, vol. ii. p. 723—726, —Claren- 
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land to inform him of the Iate change, and deſire his 
aſſent to it. He was alſo inſtructed to form a party 
among Monk's officers, and ſeek an opportunity of 
ſeiſing the general, if he ſhould not be diſpoſed to com- 
ply with the wiſhes of the new rulers. Before the 
ejection of the parliament, Monk had been ſolicited to 
concur in the projects of Lambert; but, being deſirous 
of checking the dangerous ambition. of that officer, he 
refuſed to co-operate with him, and ſignified his deter- 
mination of ſupporting the parliament againſt the vio- 


lence of the confederate officers. Hence aroſe the 
eagerneſs of that junto to ſecure one whoſe influence 
over the northern army rendered him a formidable ad- 
verſary . 

At what time Monk conceived the idea of reſtoring | 
monarchy in the perſon of Charles, is uncertain. He 
had ſerved the father of that prince againſt the Iriſh 


rebels, as well as againſt the parliamentarians of Eng- 


land; and, while he underwent that tedious co nfine- 
ment which was the conſequence of his captivity in the 
battle of Nantwich, he had repeatedly rejected the 
propoſals that were made to him for engaging in the 
ſervice of the king's enemies. At length, however, he 
had conſented to accept a commiſſion from the parlia- 
ment againſt the Hibernian catholics, who were deemed 
rebels by both parties. When he had thus acknow- 
ledged the authority of the parliament, his loyalty was 
not ſufficiently ſtrong to induce him to decline the ſer- 


vice of the prevailing faction, when he was commanded 


to turn his arms againſt the royaliſts, as well in Ire- 
land as in Scotland. In the latter of thoſe ſtates, he 
had for ſeveral years adminiſtered the government with 
prudence and equity, and had rendered himſelf very 
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popular both among the natives and his own ſoldiers. _ D. 
His power and intereſt had drawn the attention of the * 
proſeribed king, who, reflecting that the general was 
unſtained with that deep tinge of guilt which had 
blackened the regicides, and that he had engaged with 
teluctance againſt the royal party, conceived aflattering 
| proſpect of ſueceſs from an application to him. A 
letter was therefore written by Charles to Monk, ſoli- 
citing his aſſiſtance, with promiſes of ample rewards 
and eternal gratitude; and Sir John Grenville, and 
other relatives and friends of the general, were re- 
queſted to exert all their influence over him in the 
tauſe of unfortunate royalty. He received theſe appli- 
cations with a ſeeming indifference, which rendered 


4 his compliance doubtful; and, from the time of his 
e preparing to march with his army into England, to his 
i demand of a free parliament, it was ſuppoſed by many 
- that he aimed at the elevation of himfelf to the ſupreme 
e- power, rather than at the reſtoration of the houſe -6f 
f- Stuart. But his character does not appear to have 
e been of that ambitious complexion which would juſtify 
ie us in attributing ſueh a ſcheme to him, when the eir- 
ie eumſtances of his conduct, notwithſtanding his eautious 
a- reſerve and diſſimulation, more obviouſly pointed to 
ed the ſervice of the abſent prince. He lamented the ſitu- 
v ation of his country, in being expoſed to the tyranmy 
A of ſucceſſive factions, and to the confuſions of an un- 
er- ſettled government; and being eonvinced that the ma- 
ed jority of the people ardently wiſhed for the recall ôf 
re- Charles, and the revival of monarchical-adminiſtration, 
he he reſolved to become ſubſervient at once to their 
h wiſhes, and his own inclinations as well as. intereſt, hy 


ery [embarking in the cauſe of the king and the conſtitution. 
This intention he, in all probability, formed ſoon after 
the 

lar 
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the factions which the weakneſs of Richard would 
encourage, rendered ſuch a meaſure peculiarly de- 
rable. :: - | 

Monk had no ſooner been appriſed of the expulſion 
of the rump parliament, than he ſent three epiſtles to 
London, addreſſed to Fleetwood, Lambert, and the late 
ſpeaker, warmly reprobating the proceedings of the 


army, and declaring that he and his forces would 


quickly endeavour to reſtore the aſſembly which had 
been ſo illegally diſmiſſed. He made immediate pre- 
parations for an expedition into England; caſhiered 
ſuch of his officers as were well affected to Lambert; 
ſecured Cobbett, the envoy of the faction; courted the 
aſſiſtance of the army in Ireland; and took every mea- 
ſure both of policy and ſpirit which he deemed condu- 


cive to the accompliſhment of his important purpoſe, 
Alarmed at his behaviour, the committee of ſafety diſ- 
| patched two agents to ſoothe him, and requeſt him to 


liſten to terms of accommodation. From a deſire of 


gaining time, he agreed to the commencement of a 


treaty ; and three of his officers were ſent to London 


as negotiators. They ſigned ſome articles, which he 
. thought proper to diſclaim ; and the treaty was then 


reſumed. Lambert, in the mean time, was at the 
head of an army in the north of England, greatly ſupe- 


rior in number to the forces of Monk; but his former 
ſpirit and vigilance ſeemed to have deſerted him. If, 


inſtead of being amuſed by the pretences of his oppo- 


nent, he had croſſed the Tweed, and entered upon an 


engagement, he would probably have defeated or diſ- 


perſed the foe: but he was unwilling to riſque a battle 
while there were hopes of an amicable determination. 
He had not ſufficient confidence in his ſoldiers, who 
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were far from being unanimous in his cauſe, and were 

difcontented for want of money, which the military 

cabal had been unable to procure from the people“. 
The chief members of the diſcarded parliament were 


not inactive at this criſis. Haſelrig, Morley, and Wal- 


ton, ſecured Portſmouth, and held it in the name of 
that aſſembly. Fleetwood ſent a body of forces to at- 
tempt a recovery of the town ; but the greater part of 
them joined Haſelrig, who was likewiſe reinforced from 
other quarters. 'The inhabitants of the iſle of Wight 
avowed the ſame intereſt ; and Lawſon (who had ſuc- 


ceeded Montague in the command of the fleet), being | 


influenced by the ſuggeſtions of Sir Anthony Aſhley 
Cooper (afterwardsearl of Shafteſbury), reſolved with his 
officers to ſupport the parliamentarian cauſe, which was 
alſo adopted by the regiments that were ſtationed in the 
environs of London, and by one which Lambert ſent 


back from the north to counteract the operations of 
his enemies **, 
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In different counties, the royaliſts * to 


kindle inſurrections, which, however, the partiſans of 
the government cruſhed in their infancy. In the me- 
tropolis, the cavaliers were alſo active; but their con- 
ſpiracies were unſucceſsful. The citizens frequently 
aſſembled in conſiderable bodies, and expreiſed, with 
rehemence and ardor, their defire of a new and free 
parliament, by which the diſorders of the nation might 
be healed , ä 

The public diſtractions and diſcontents gave viſible 
uneaſineſs to the committee of ſaſety, and the general 
council of officers ; and, after frequent conſultations, 
it was reſolyed that a new parliament ſhould be ſum- 
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military ſway. Fleetwood was adviſed by Whitelocke 
(who, though no friend to the army, had accepted 3 
ſhare in the new government) to embrace the royal 
cauſe, and to anticipate the intentions of Monk by in- 


viting Charles to the throne, to which the majority of 


the people were inclined to call him. Senſible of the 
perils of his ſituation, he was diſpoſed to an adoption of 
this advice; but was diſſuaded from it by ſome of the 
republican leaders, who ſtrongly remonſtrated againſt a 
meaſure which would ruin their hopes and endanger 
their perſons. He had too little firmneſs and vigor for 
the poſt which he held; and his propenſity to fanati- 
ciſm increaſed his inability, He had neither the ſpirit 
requiſite for the maintenance of his uſurped power, nor 
ſufficient judgment to dire& his conduct amidſt the 
difficulties with which he was environed. At length 
he liſtened to the counſels of thoſe who recommended 
a new parliament z and directions were given for that 
purpoſe z but the oppoſite party prevented the exe 
cution of his ſchemes **. 

The regiments which had lately eſpouſed the cauſe 
of the republican parliament, deſired Lenthall to reſume 
the office of ſpeaker, and re, aſſemble the diſperſed 


Dec. 26. members. He complied with the invitation; and the 


- aſſembly quietly entered upon the national buſineſs. A 

committee was immediately appointed for the direCtion 
of the army; the forces under Lambert were ordered 
into different quarters; the proceedings of general 
Monk were honored with a vote of approbation; and 
thanks were given to Haſelrig and his aſſociates, as well 
as to Lawſon and his officers, 'To twenty-one mem- 
hers, and ten other individuals, the authority of a coun- 
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cil of ſtate was granted. The exciſe and other im- 
poſts were renewed ; and various regulations were re- 
vived *%. + | 

The orders of the parliament, accompanied with a 
promiſe of favor to all who ſhould ſubmit by a certain 
day, occaſioned the ſpeedy retreat of almoſt the whole 
number of Lambert's ſoldiers, many of whom had be- 
fore deſerted him. This diſcouraging circumſtance in- 
duced him to ſend to the houſe a letter of ſubmiſſion ; 
and he was ſoon after commanded to confine himſelf, 
as were alſo his principal officers ; but not ſtrictly re- 
garding that injunction, he was ſent priſoner to the 
Tower **. 

As the oſtenſible purpoſe of Monk's march was to 
reſtore the parliament which the army had expelled, the 
re-eſtabliſhment of that aſſembly by the regiments 
which had revolted from the committee of ſafety, ren- 
dered it neceſſary for him to allege other pretences for 
the proſecution of his enterpriſe, after he had received 
from the ſpeaker an intimation of that occurrence. But 
this intelligence arriving before he knew of the total 
diſperſion of Lambert's army, he had a plauſible ex- 
cuſe for proceeding to the ſouthward ; and, when all 
the forces had ſubmitted to the parliament, the expedi- 
ency of aſſiſting the houſe in the complete adjuſtment 
of the affairs of the nation, that the tranquilliry which 
had been ſo lately reſtored might be permanent, afforded 
him a pretence for conducting his troops to London, 
vithout a precipitate diſcloſure of his intentions for the 
ſervice of Charles. 

When Monk had reached York, he had an interview 
with lord Fairfax, who had lately raiſed a body of pro- 
riacials in the name of the parliament, and who now 
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and diſcovering his ſecret purpoſes, Scot and Robinſon 
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ſolicited him to make an immediate declaration in the 
kjng's behalf; but the cautious general rejected this 
counſel, from an apprehenſion that ſuch a meaſure 
would tend to ynite the different parties againſt him, 
before he had ſo far ſtrengthened himſelf as to defy 
their attempts. During his march, the houſe, deſirous 
of ſecuring his attachment, of which ſome doubts were 


1000 pounds, For the purpoſe of watching his conduct, 


were ordered to attend him as parliamentary deputies, 
Though they pretended that they were only ſent to 
congratulate him, and do him honor, he was ſenſible 
that they were employed as ſpies; and he endeavoured 
to delude them into the belief of his affection for the 
republican cauſe. As he moved towards the capital, he 
received numerous addrefles, requeſting him to uſe his 
intereſt for a free parliament. Being cloſely watched 
by the two deputies, he affected to be diſpleaſed with 
the purport of theſe applications; but his diſſimulation 
did not prevent the public from entertaining ſtrong 
hopes of the loyalty of his intentions“, 

The general, on his arrival at St. Alban's, ſent a 
letter to the houſe, deſiring that the troops then quar- 
tered about the metropolis might be removed to make 
room for his forces. Though the jealouſy which the 
leading members had conceived of him rendered this 
an unpleaſing requeſt, they thought proper to comply 
with it; and he ſoon after entered the city with his 
army, which conſiſted of leſs than 6000 men. He 
then retired to White-hall, where he receiyed frequent 
viſits from perſons of all parties. Being introduced 
into the houſe, he was thanked in form for his ſervices; 
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and he then addreſſed the aſſembly in terms that were 
not calculated for the full developement of his 
ſchemes “. | 

Among the bodies of people who had petitioned 
Monk in behalf of a free parliament, the inhabitants of 
London had particularly diſtinguiſhed themſelveg; The 
corporation of that city had twice ſent deputies to him 
during his progreſs, ſtrongly urging him to gratify the 
wiſhes of the public. Truſting to his ſupport, the cis 
tizens voted in common-council, that they would not 
pay any taxes which might be demanded of them, 
without the ſanction of a legitimate parliament: ' Ex- 
aſperated at this inſtance of contumacy, the houſe re- 
ſolved to adopt a ſpirited meaſure, which, while it 
ſhould inflict chaſtiſement on the delinquents, might 
ſerve as a teſt of Monk's fidelity. He was directed to 
reduce the city to perfect obedience, and had particu- 
lar inſtructions to apprehend eleven of the moſt turbu- 
lent citizens, take away the poſts and chains from the 
ſtreets, and deſtroy the gates and portculliſes. Con- 
cluding that theſe ſevere meaſures, by increaſing the 
odium which attended the arbitrary remnant of the long 
parliament, would promote the ſucceſs of his own pro- 
jects, he ſtrictly obeyed the commands of the houſe *?, 
to the aſtoniſhment of thoſe who had flattered them- 
ſelves with better hopes, as well as of thoſe who had 
doubted his zeal for the commonwealth. His ſubſe- 
quent conduct revived the declining hopes of the for- 
mer, and diſſipated the rifing confidence of the 
latter. | | 

He and his chief officers addreſſed an epiſtle to the 
houſe, complaining of various particulars, and requir- 
ing that writs might be ſpeedily iſſued for ſupplying the 
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that an early period might be unalterably fixed for the 
diſſolution of the aſſembly. Though this letter filled 
the republicans with diſguſt and indignation, they dif. 
ſembled their reſentment, and gave a favorable anſwer 
to it. While they were diſcuſſing the purport of jt, 
Monk and his military friends were diffuſing through 
the city the agreeable intelligence of his reſolution of 
promoting the election of 2 new parliament. In a 
ſpeech to the aſſembled magiſtrates and corporation, 
he apologiſed for his late compliance with injurious 
commands; excuſed the coolneſs and reſerve with 
which he had treated their applications on his march, 


cc to make the better guard, and the more advantageous 

aſſault; and declared his intention of co-operating 
with them, inſtead of aCting as the miniſter of the 

vengeance of others againſt them. His declarations 

were received with the general applauſe of his audi- 

tors; all the bells of the city were afterwards rung ; 

and the populace teſtified their joy by bonfires, about 
which they aſſembled in great multitudes, celebrating 

the praiſes of Monk, and hailing the approaching expi- 

ration of an odious junto *?. 

The council of ſtate, of which Monk had been 
choſen a member, invited him to return to his quarters 
at Whitehall ; for his reſidence in the city gave great 
diſſatisfaction to the republicans, conſcious as they were 
of the loyalty which then animated the breaſts of the 
majority of the inhabitants, who repented of their for- 
mer connexions with the democratic faction. Finding 
that mild courſes had no effect in bringing him to a 
concurrence with the preſent government, the leaders 
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uſed all their efforts to ſtrengthen their party. As the a I 


anabaptiſts, fifth-monarchy men, and other fanatics, 
ſuſpected Monk's inclinations for ſerving the cauſe of 
Charles, they were greatly incenſed againſt him; and 
the parliament took this opportunity of diſtributing a 
conſiderable quantity of arms. among them, that they 
might co-operate with the regular troops in oppoſing 
thoſe deſigns which menaced the republic with ruin. 
Monk, in the mean time, was putting the militia of 
London under ſuch officers as he could truſt ; and, 
from the influence and reſources of a flouriſhing me- 
tropolis, with which he had now formed a ſtrict union; 
while he could alſo depend on the ſupport of the bulk 
of the nation, he had little doubt of the ſucceſs of his 
ſchemes, notwithſtanding the efforts of that numerous 
army which profeſſed an adherence to the intereſts of 
the parliament. 

While a bill was under diſcuſſion for regulating par- 
liamentary elections, in which it was provided that all 
the friends of monarchy ſhould be diſabled from electing 
or being elected, vatious conferences took place be- 
tween Monk and thoſe members who had been ſe- 
cluded before the trial of the late king; and, at his 
defire, twelve of them had a formal interview with ten 
of the fitting members. The latter demanded ſuch 
conditions as the others were not inclined to accept 
nor were the terms ſuch as were ſatisfactory to the ge- 
neral and his officers. After further deliberation, 
Monk reſolved to reſtore the ſecluded members to their 
ſeats, with a proviſo that they ſhould conſent to the 
ſpeedy diſſolution of the parliament, and adjuſt the 
meeting of another within two months. He com- 
manded his guards to conduct them to the houſe, 
where, under his auſpices, they obtained that re- ad- 
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miſſion which they had long ſought in vain. As they 
formed a majority, they immediately annulled the 
votes which had paſſed againſt them; abrogated the 
late regulations reſpecting the election of repreſenta- 
tives; appointed Monk commander in chief of all the 
forces of Great-Britain and Ireland, and, in conjunc. 
tion with Montague, admiral of the ſummer fleet; 
releaſed Sir George Booth and the priſoners of his par- 
ty, whoſe eſtates they alſo reſtored; put the militia 
into reſpectable bands; vacated all orders for ſwearing 
fidelity to a republic; and nominated a new council of 
ſtate for the government of the nation. Then, in 
eompliance with the deſires of their reſtorer (to whom, 
inſtead of the late grant, they voted 20, ooo pounds), 
they ordained, by a bill, the diflolution of the long par- 
hament, and the meeting of a new one at a limited 
time, to the extreme diſguſt of the republicans and fa- 
natics, and the extraordinary ſatisfaction of the reſt 


of the nation“. 


During theſe tranſactions, the heads of the republi- 
can faction had occaſionally met in ſecret council, to 
deliberate on the critical ſituation of affairs. Some 
were adyocates for violent proceedings againſt Monk : 
others, deluded by his diſſimulation, recommended a 
patient expectation of the reſult of his ſchemes. The 


Astter propoſition was adopted; and no ſteps were taken 


for re- aſſembling the ſcattered forces, till the augmented 
ftrength of the oppoſite party rendered the ſucceſs of 
meaſures utterly improbable. 

When the re-admiſſion of the ſecluded members 
had almoſt annihilated the hopes of the republicans, 
ſome of them were inclined to tempt Monk, by liberal 
ofers, to follow the example of * and aſſume 
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the ſovercignty of the three nations“; for, notwith- 


which partook of the nature of monarchy, they were 
ſo averſe to the idea of refunding the ſpoils of the 
royaliſts, and fo alarmed at the danger to which their 
lives would be expoſed by the triumph of that party, 
that they deemed the appointment of a new protector 
preferable to the reſtoration of the royal line. But the 
general was deaf to all overtures of this kind; and he 
reſolved to ſettle the government on a more conſtitu- 
tional foundation. oy | 

Monk now made uſe of his authority for putting the 
army into ſuch a form as would be moſt ſubſervient to 
his purpoſes ;z and his endeavours were fo ſucceſsful, 
that, when Lambert eſcaped from the Tower, and 
courted his old confederates to oppoſe the prevailing 
intereſt, the efforts of this enterpriſing officer could 
only aſſemble a very inconſiderable body, with which 
he was compelled to ſubmit to the ſuperior force of co- 
lonel Ingoldeſby *?. The quick ſuppreſſion of this re- 
volt, which, had it not been ſpeedily counteracted, 
might have proved dangerous, invigorated the hopes of 
the cavaliers, and ſtrengthened the authority of the 
new directors of the nation. 

After a long exile, and a ſucceſſion of diſappoint- 
ments, Charles now began to entertain confident hopes 
of recovering tk. throne of his progenitors. Since his 
alliance with the Spaniſh court, he had principally re- 
ſided in the Netherlands, waiting for an opportunity of 


joining his adherents in England. When the courts of 


Trance and Spain, after a long war which contributed 
to the aggrandiſement of the former, had opened thoſe 
negotiations which terminated in the treaty of the 
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2 Pyrenees, he formed the reſolution of repairing to the 
place of conference, that he might perſonally ſolicit the 
aid of the contracting parties. Cardinal Mazarine, un- 
willing to offend the Engliſh parliament, refuſed even 

| to receive a viſit from the royal exile z and, though Don 
Lewis de Haro, the prime miniſter of Spain, treated 
Charles with politeneſs and generoſity, his journey was 
unproductive of that effect which he wiſhed, as vague 
promiſes of aſſiſtance were ſubſtituted for poſitive en- 
gagements. Reſigning the hopes of procuring effec- 
tual ſuccour from either of thoſe powers, he returned 
to his obſcure court of Bruſſels, where the intelligence 
of Monk's proceedings gave him ſome gratification, 
though the filence and diſſimulation of that general 
kept him in a ſtate of ſuſpenſe. But, when he heard 
of the determination of calling a new parliament, and 
learned the reſult of a conference between Monk and 
Sir John Grenville, in which the former avowed his 
loyal intentions, the king's doubts were removed. At 
the deſire of Monk, he ſent over from Breda a declara- 
tion, addreſſed to his ſubjects in general, in the hope of 
conciliating their full ſubmiſſion to his authority. In 
this manifeſto, he promiſed pardon to all who, within 
forty days, ſhould declare their ſubmiſſion to him, ex- 
cept ſuch as the legiſlature ſhould deem undeſerving 
of forgiveneſs ; ſignified his defire of obviating the 
ſcruples of tender conſciences, by indulging his people 
with a freedom of religious opinion ; referred to the 
parliament the ſettlement of all diſputes reſpeCting 
grants and purchaſes of confiſcated eſtates z and ex- 
preſſed his readineſs to ſatisfy all arrears due to the 
officers and ſoldiers under Monk, and to receive them 
- into his ſervice, on terms equally advantageous with 
thoſe which they then enjoyed“. 
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The parliamentary elections were ſo favorable to the 
reſtoration of monarchy, by falling on a majority of 
perſons who were deſirous of that event, that every one 
foreſaw the iſſue of the approaching aſſembly. The 
peers took this opportunity of returning to their houſe, 
from which the encroaching ſpirit of the democratic 
party had ſo long excluded them. 1 hey appointed the 
earl of Mancheſter to be their ſpeaker ; while the com- 
mons filled their chair with Sir Harbottle Grimſton. 
No motion was made by eicher houſe with regard to 
Charles, till Sir John Grenville preſented to each an 
epiſtle from that prince, accompanied with the above- 
mentioned declaration. Theſe communications were 
received with general ſatisfadtion, and were anſwered 
by letters of cordial thanks. Both houſes then declared, 
that, “according to the ancient and fundamental laws 
« of this kingdom, the government is, and ought to be, 
« by king, lords, and commons.“ Charles was ſoon 
after proclaimed © king of England, Scotiand, France, 
« and Ireland,” with a joy proportioned to the melan- 
choly retroſpect of republican tyranny. The miniſters 
of all the churches were ordered to pray for him and 
his relatives; and a public thankſgiving was celebrated 
on this joyful occaſion **. 

It was the wiſh of many of the prefbyterian mem- 
bers, that conditions, ſimilar to thoſe which had been 
extorted from the firſt Charles in the treaty of New- 
port, ſhould be impoſed on his fon before his admiſſion 
to the exerciſe of the regal functions. Prudence ſeemed 
naturally to ſuggeſt, that ſome uſeful conceſſions ſhould 
be required of him; but thoſe which were exacted 
from the late king in that negotiation were too unfa- 
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preſent fervor of loyalty, however, rejected the cool. 
neſs of a deliberate contract; and the two houſes, con- 
tent with the offers which were contained in the king's 
declaration, ſent over commiſſioners to Holland, to 
preſent their anſwers to Charles, and ſolicit his ſpeedy 
return to his parliament and people ©. 

Amidſt theſe changes in England, the friends of 
Charles had been diligently employed in Scotland and 
in Iteland. The attachment of the generality of the 
Scots to monarchy prompted them to wiſh for the re- 
ſtoration of a prince whom nothing but 'the ſuperior 
power of the Engliſh republicans had compelled them 


to renounce. They were therefore diſpoſed to rejoice 
at the proceedings of Monk ; and, when he threw of 


his republican maſk, the Scottiſh nobles and gentry 


engaged with alacrity in the royal cauſe. Some of 


them ſuggeſted the- propriety of binding Charles by 
conditions; but, to the regret of the nation, that expe- 
dient was not adopted. With regard to Ireland, both 
catholics and proteſtants were, for the moſt part, in- 
clined to the king's intereſts; and the influence of lord 
Broghill and Sir Charles Coote (who were afterwards 
earls of Orrery and Montrath) brought over the army 
to the ſame ſentiments. The republican commiſſioners 


being removed by force, a convention was ſummoned, 


which terminated in the eſtabliſhment of Charles on 
the throne of Ireland **. 

Having received at the Hague the congratulations of 
the'Engliſh deputies, and the more ſubſtantial compli- 
ment of 50,900 pounds, which had been voted to him 
by the parliament, the king prepared for his voyage. He 


- embarked at Scheveling in one of the veſſels of Monta- 


gue's fleet, accompanied by his two brothers. On his 
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whom he eagerly embraced as his friend and reſtorer. May ag. 


At Canterbury he conferred various dignities on thoſe 
who had diſtinguiſhed themſelves by their exertions in 
his behalf. Among other promotions, he admitted 
Monk into the privy council, honored him with the 
order of the Garter, and rewarded him with the maſ- 
terſhip of the horſe 3 and further gratified him by con- 
ferring on his friend Morice the office of ſecretary of 
ſtate. He entered his capital on his birth-day, at the 
completion of the thirtieth year of his age. His pro- 
ceſſion through the city was uncommonly magnificent; 
and his people received him with the loudeſt acclama- 
tions and the moſt extravagant joy. The lords and 
commons viſited their ſovereign on his arrival at White- 
hall; and, by the medium of their reſpective ſpeakers, 
expreſſed all the warmth of exultation and all the en- 
thubaſm of loyalty. He promiſed, in return, to conſult 


the happineſs of all his ſubjects, and maintain their re- 


ligion, laws, and liberties ©”, 
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Charles conſents ta an aft of indemnity ;—from which 
ſome of the regicides are excepted. —The fifth-monarchy 
men riſe in arms ;—but they are ſoon quelled.— Epi ſco- 
pacy is reſtored ;—and the diſſenters are haraſſed. — 
The king contracts a matrimonial and political alliance 
with the court of Portugal. He ſells Dunkirk to the 
French. — He enters into a war with the Dutch. — The 
French and the Danes commence hoſtilities again? the 
Engliſh. — A conſiderable part of London is deſtroyed 
by fire. The Dutch make great ha voc among the 
ſhipping at Chatham. — A peace is concluded at Breda, 


Tu E reſtoration of monarchical government, and 
the revived hopes of conſtitutional liberty, after a ſeries 
of uſurpation and tyranny, filled the nation with tranſ- 
port. The beams of royalty, more reſplendent from 
the long abſence of their luſtre, diſſipated the clouds 
of republican deſpotiſm, and opened the pleaũng pro- 
ſpect of mild and regular government. The engaging 
manners of the young monarch pleaſed all who ap- 
proached him ; the reputation of his clemency and 
humanity allayed the apprehenſions even of his moſt 
rancorous enemies; and it was hoped that the leſſons 
of adverſity had made ſuch an impreſſion on his mind, 
as would prompt him to avoid the political indiſcre- 
tions of his father, and maintain inviolate the rights of 
the people, the preſervation of which would form the 
beſt ſecurity for his own privileges. 
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In the diſtribution of honors and offices, Charles A. P. 


was defirous of teſtifying his impartiality. Inſtead of 
confining them to the conſtant friends of his family, 
he promoted ſeveral individuals who had ſtrenuouſly 
oppoled the late king. The earl of Mancheſter was 
introduced into the privy council, and appointed 
chamberlain of the houſehold : lord Say and Sele, lord 
Roberts, Holles, and others of the ſame party, were 
gratified with a ſhare in the government. Of the pro- 
ſeſſed royaliſts, thoſe who were principally favored 
were the following : Sir Edward Hyde, who was con- 
firmed in the poſt of high chancellor, which he had for 
ſome years enjoyed in the continental court of Charles ; 
the earl of Southampton, who, after the treaſury had 
been eight months in commithon, obtained the ſole di- 
rection of it; the marquis of Ormond, who became 
ſteward of the houſehold; and Sir Edward Nicholas, 
who had ſeryed Charles I. as ſecretary of ſtate ; an 
office which he now held, in N with Monk's 
friend Sir William Morice “. 

Beſides the favors which Monk had already received 
from the king, he was conhrmed in the command of 
the forces of the three kingdoms ; appointed one of the 
gentlemen of the bed-chamber, and one of the commiſ- 
ſioners of the treaſury ; created duke of Albemarle, 
and gratified with a ſettlement of 7000 pounds per 
aunum out of the royal demeſnes *. He bore his good 
fortune with humility and moderation ; and it was 
juſtly obſerved by Charles, who called him his political 
father, that the duke of Albemarle. demeaned him- 
„ ſelf in ſuch a manner, to the prince whom he had 


« obliged, as never to ſeem to over - value the ſervices 
of general Monk.” 
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An act of oblivion and indemnity employed the 
early deliberations of the legiſlature. Frequent debates 
occurred with regard to the exception of notorious de- 
linquents from the indulgence of pardon; and the pro- 
greſs of the bill was thus rendered very flow, though 
the king repeatedly deſired that it might be expedited, 
The individuals who were excepted from the general 
purport of it (Ludlow, Scot, Lambert, Vane, Kc.) 
amounted to fifty-one, being ſuch as had judicially con- 
demned the late king, or had otherwiſe taken an actixe 
part in the proceedings againſt him and his family, 
Deſborough, Sydenham, St.-John, Lenthall, and ſeveral 
others, particularly thoſe who had pafſed ſentence of 
death in the late high courts of juſtice, were precluded 
from the benefit of the act, if they ſhould ever accept 
any ofhice *, 6s 

The attention of the parliament was alſo directed to 
the ſettlement of the revenue. In lieu of the profits 
ariſing from wards and liveries, it was reſolved that 
100,000 pounds per annum ſhould be ſettled on the 
king. Tonnage and poundage, and one half of the 
exciſe, were granted to him for life z while the other 
moiety of the latter (out of which the above-mentioned 
compenſation was to be paid) was aſſigned to the crown 
in perpetuum. It was voted that the revenue ſhould be 
auzmented ſo as to amount to the annual ſum of 
1, 200, co pounds; but the final adjuſtment of this 
point was deferred. For the preſent ſupply of the fove- 
reign, 70,000 pounds were voted. Other ſums were 


granted towards the payment of the arrears due to the 


army and navy ; and it was reſolved that the former 
ſhould be ſpeedily diſbanded. 

It was apprehended by many, that the judicial deci- 
ſions which had been pronounced in the times of uſur- 
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pation would have been annulled by the loyal zeal of A. — 
the parliament. But the fears of individuals on that 
head were removed by an act which confirmed the ſen- 
tences of the courts of law and equity. This ſtatute, 
however, did not preclude the reſtitution of the lands of 
the crown, of thoſe of the church, or thoſe of the pro- 
ſcribed royaliſts. Many of theſe ſufferers were now, 
by particular acts, reſtored to their poſſeſhons. When 
the two houſes had beneficially employed themſelves Sept. 13. 
for ſeveral months, they agreed to an adjournment for 
ſome weeks“. 
As it was not the wiſh of Charles to continue that 
war in which Cromwell had involved the nation, even 
if the king of Spain had not made peace with Lewis 
XIV. he ifſued a proclamation, intimating that there 
was now a perfect peace between him and the former 
) of thoſe princes. Philip made a ſimilar declaration, and 
ſent an ambaſſador (as did ſeveral other European 
t powers) to congratulate Charles on his reſtoration. In 
2 the midſt of theſe congratulations, the king's joy was 
0 greatly damped by the death of his brother Henry, duke 
r of Glaceſter, who fell a victim to the ſmall-pox, in the 
a twenty-firſt year of his age. This prince was beloved 
n 
XC 


and eſteemed by his relatives and by the public, as a 
youth of talent, ſpirit, and virtue. Soon after this do- 
meſtic loſs, Charles received a viſit from his ſiſter the 
princeſs of Orange; and, in the ſame autumn, his 
mother returned to England after an abſence of above 
ixteen years, in company with her daughter Henrietta, 
who was married in the ſequel to the duke of Orleans. 

The princeſs of Orange did not long ſurvive her voyage; 
for the ſmall-pox put an end to her life before the ex- 
pation of the year. The commons had voted 10,000 
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pounds to this lady, and made the ſame preſent to her 
ſiſter. The latter, to the great regret of Charles, who 
had a ſtrong affection for her, returned to France in 
the winter with the queen-mother 5. 

In the interval between the adjournment and the 
next meeting of the two houſes, ſome of the regicides 
ſuffered the puniſhment due to their treaſon. Of thoſe 
delinquents, though fo many were excepted from the 
act of indemnity, only twenty-eight were brought to 


the bar. They were tried before ſelect commiſſioners, 


and found guilty ;, but only ten were executed. Theſe 
were, major-generab Harriſon, Thomas Scot (one of 
the leading members of the republican parliament), 
Hugh Peters: (a ſeditious preacher), Coke, Clement, 
Carew, Scrope, Jones, Axteil, and Hacker. Harriſon 
was an illiterate enthuſiaſt, of low extraction; but 
of a firm undaunted ſpirit, which defied: the terrors of 
death. He exulted in that deed which was imputed to 
him as a crime, and repreſented it as a ſtriking inſtance 
of divine juſtice. Moſt of his collegues were equally 
inclined to juſtify the deed, particularly Scot and Pe- 
ters. But the latter, though he gloried in the act, 
dreaded the fate which awaited him for his concern in 
it. The reſt encountered their fate with the courage 
of martyrs, regardleſs of the inſults and execrations of | 
the populace, from whom few ſufferers ever met with 
leſs commiſeration . | 

| When the parliament re- aſſembled, a bill was brought 
in for the ſettlement of the militia ; but, after ſome 
debates, it was poſtponed. Further ſupplies. wers 
granted; the poſt-office was eſtabliſhed ; ſome uſeful 
regulations were enacted with reſpect to various articles 
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of traffic z and an act of attainder was voted againſt, 
Oliver Cromwell and other regicides. With an abſurd 


affectation of revenge; the two houſes decreed that the 
bodies of Cromwell, Ireton; Bradſhaw, and Pride, 


ſhould be diſinterred, hung up at Tyburn, and then 


thrown into the earth, except the heads, which were 
ordered to be fixed on the top of Weſtminſter-hall?. 
Though this parliament had been ſo favorable to 
the king, yet, as the majority of the members were of 
the preſbyterian party, and ſtill cheriſhed ſuch princi- 


ples as were not perfectly agreeable to his political and 


religious views, he reſolved to put an end to it's exiſt- 
ence, Having given his. aſſent to the bills that were 
ready, he diſſolved the aſſembly with a complimentary 


harangue, in which he deſired “ that this might be for 


«ever called the healing and the bleſſed parliament *” 
A week had ſcarcely elapſed from the diſſolution of 
the legiſlature, when an inſurrection happened in the 
metropolis: Venner, the fifth-monarchy zealot, whoſe 
enthuſiaſtic and ſeditious diſcourſes had inflamed his 
ſenſeleſs followers with the hopes of overturning the 
teſtored conſtitution, and eſtabliſhing the dominion of 
the ſaints, ſallied from his conventicle at night with 
about ſixty armed fanatics, and endeayoured to procure 
a reinforcement in the city. Theſe inſurgents flew a 
poor mang who, when interrogated by them, had de- 
clared that he was © for God and king Charles; then 


forcing their way through a body of the London mi- 
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8. The lord-chancellor Hyde, in the ſpeech which he addreſſed to 
the two houſes at the diſſolution, made mention of a plot for the re- 


rival of the republic. Several diſaffected perſons were ſeiſed on ſuſ- 


picion, and committed to priſon ; but there ſeziuy to have bg. no real 
foundation for the belief of ſuch a conſpiracy. 
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litia, they retired towards Hampſtead. Not diſcou- 
raged, they marched back to the city in two diviſions, 
and re-commenced their frantic enterpriſe. One party 
advanced into Cornhill ; and a ſkirmiſh enſued in that 
neighbourhood between theſe enthuſiaſts and the militia, 
the reſult of which was the diſperſion of the former. 
Venner, at the head of the other diviſion, paraded for 
ſome time about the ſtreets. At length about twenty of 
the horſe-guards met him in Wood-ſtreet, and were 
oppoſed by him and his aſſociates with the moſt deter- 
mined intrepidity. The militia ſeconding the efforts of 
the guards, Venner retreated with his party into a houſe, 
which he obſtinately defended, fill his adverſaries 
forced a paſſige into it from the roof. Some of his 
followers were flain in the conflict; and himſelf and 
others were ſeverely wounded. He was ſoon after 
tried and condemned to death, which he ſuffered with 
great fortitude. Twelve of his men were allo exe- 
Cuted, though it would have been more proper to have 
confined them as lunatics®. 

All the forces were by this time diſbanded, except 
one regiment of infantry and one troop of cayalry: but 
this inſurrection afforded a pretence for the mainte- 
nance of a ſtanding army. The undiſbanded ſoldiers 
were now ordered to continue in the king s ſervice; and 
ſome additional bodies were raiſed without delay“. 
Amidſt the warmth of loyalty which inſpired the na- 
tion, few murmurs aroſe in conſequence of theſe irre- 
tular proceedings. 

Three days after the diſmiſſion of the Engliſh le- 
giſl#ture, the parliament of Scotland met, with the per- 
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miſſion of Charles, who was unwilling to continue his 
northern kingdom in a ſervile dependence on that of 
England. The Scots were ſo pleaſed with the re- eſta- 
bliſhment of monarchy, that they made great conceſ- 
ſions to their ſovereign. They augmented his revenue, 
and reſtored the prerogative to it's former extent, 
They teſtified the extravagance of their loyalty, by re- 
ſcinding all the proceedings of thoſe parliaments and 
conventions which had been holden ſince the year 
1633 **. This precipitate meaſure, of which the na- 
tion had cauſe to repent, removed many uſeful limita- 
tions of royal authority, and led the way to a ſeries of 
oppreſſions. . 
As the Scots had been deeply mh in the late 
commotions, it was thought neceſſary to offer ſome 
victims to conſtitutional jullice. The marquis of Ar- 
gyle was ſelected as the molt criminal of the nobles ; 
james Guthry, a miniſter of the kirk, was marked out 
as the moſt obnoxious of the clergy; and Gouan, an 
officer who had deſerted the royal army for that of 
Cromwell, was deſtined to atone for military delin- 
quency. Argyle was condemned as a traitor, and be- 
headed at Edinburgh. Guthry and Gouan were ſoon 
after hanged **, > 
The great alterations which had taken place in Ire- 
land during the triumph of the republican party, ren- 
dered the ſettlement of that kingdom a work of no 
ſmall difficulty. The adventurers and ſoldiers among 
whom the extenſive property of the catholic rebels, as 
well as of the proteſtant royaliſts, had been divided, 
were too powerful to be eaſily compelled to reſign 
their acquiſitions z and, as they had readily cqncurred 
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in the king's reſtoration, though they had long been his 
enemies, they merited ſome indulgence from his grati- 
tude. His friends, on the other hand, expected a reſti- 
tution of their lands; and the papiſts, ſince their agree 
ment with the marquis of Ormond in 1649, conſidered 
themſelves as deſerving of that appellation, and as en- 
titled to that indemnity which the treaty promiſed, 
though they had paid little regard to their ſtipulations 
of aſliſtance, Amidit the claſhing intereſts and ſtrong 
remonſtrances of the ejected claimants and the preſent 
poſſeſſors, Charles and his counſellors were greatly 
perplexed. Various ſchemes of adjuſtment were pro» 


poſed and rejected; and above two years elapſed from 


the Reſtoration before the bill of ſettlement was enact- 
ed; ; and this was found to require ſubſequent explana- 
tions, which greatly delayed the 1 important buſineſs of 
accommodation. The new occupants of the lands were 
prevailed on to relinquiſh a part of them; and, from 
the ceded diſtricts, added to ſome lands that were yet 
undivided, and the confiſcated eſtates of the moſt cri- 


minal of the king's enemies, his proteſtant friends, and 


ſuch of the catholics as were unconcerned in the rebel. 
lion of 1641, obtained a retribution which allayed their 


diſcontent . 


That convention which, by reſtoring the monarchi- 


cal ſyſtem, diſclaimed the republic under which it had 


been convoked, was now ſucceeded by a regular par- 
liament, ſummoned by the royal writs. In the interval, 
Charles was crowned at Weſtminſter with great 
pomp, The two houſes having afſembled, he expreſſed 
his confidence of their cordial co-operation with him 
in every meaſure which might promote the peace and 
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proſperity of the nation; propoſed two bills for a con- 
firmation of all the acts of the convention; and inti- 
mated the concluſion of a treaty for a matrimonial con- 
nexion between him and the infanta Catharine, daught- 
er of that duke of Braganza who had wreſted the crown 
of Portugal from the hands of Spain. 

By the lucrative offers of the court of Liſbon, ſtrength- 
ened by liberal promiſes from the French monarch, 
Charles had been induced to agree to a match with 
the infanta, whoſe portion was to conſiſt of 300,000 
pounds, beſides the town and fortreſs of Tangier on 
the coaft of Barbary, and the iſle of Bombay in India. 
In conſideration of theſe and other advantageous pro- 
poſals, he cenſented to furniſh a ſmall body of troops 
Ir the defence of Portugal againſt the Spaniſh arms. 
The reſpective parliaments of the three kingdoms ſigni- 
fied their approbation of this alliance; and admiral 
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Montague, now earl of Sandwich, was ſent out with a 


fleet to eſcort the infanta to England, as well as for other 
purpoſes of expediency “. 

The majority of the new legiflators were not, as in 
the late convention, of the preſbyterian party, but were 
as ſtrongly inclined to epiſcopacy as to the high claims 
of monarchy. By various acts, they re-eſtabliſhed the 
authority of the crown, and the privileges of the church 
of England. They ſat above two months; and then 


adjourned till the beginning of the winter. 


At the next meeting of the parliament, the king re- 
queſted a ſpeedy ſupply for the payment of thoſe debts 
which he had contracted for public purpoſes. A bill 
was therefore introduced, granting 1,260,000 pounds 
for his preſent relief, to be raiſed within rhe ſpace of 
eighteen months. Of the other bills that were enacted 
at this time, the moſt important were, an act for regu- 
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A. P. lating corporations“, and one for preventing cauſe. 


leſs arreſts and frivolous ſuits. When the two houſes 


re- aſſembled after a ſhort receſs, Charles endeavoured 


to alarm them with reports of the dangerous machina- 
tions of the republicans and fanatics, who aimed at the 
deſtruction of the monarchy and the church. The 
chancellor (who had been lately promoted to the dig- 
nity of carl of Clarendan) exaggerated theſe conſpira- 


cies, with a view of juſtifying thoſe additional precau- 


tions which he deemed neceſſary for the ſupport of the 
regal and epiſcopal MOD but particularly of the 
latter. 

1 The earl of Clarendon was attached to the church of 
England from principle, and was confirmed in his re- 
gard for it by the conſideration of the miſchiefs which 
had ariſen from the turbulence of the ſectaries in the 
late reign. He therefore wiſhed to confine all the 
enemies of the reſtored church within ſtrict bounds, 
that they might have fewer opportunities of renewing 
thoſe intrigues which had already proved ſo pernicious, 
Though the prefbyterians (who were the moſt nume- 
rous of the diſſenters) had been highly inſtrumental in 
the king's reſtoration, the earl was more inclined to re- 
member their former delinquency, and provide againſt 
a return of it, than to reward their late ſervices by that 
toleration which they, in their proſperity, had refuſed 
to nere The heads of this ſet had maintained a 


15. It was required by this ſtatute, for the repeal of which the diſſent- 
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public conference, in the preceding year, with the 

rincipal divines of the epiſcopal church, in the hope of 
adjuſting their differences; but theſe diſputations are 
rarely productive of any other effect than that of 
widening the breach. This conference, far from mode- 
rating the acrimony of the partiſans of the church, did 
not prevent them from adopting a reſolution of treating 
their adverſaries with the ſeverities of intolerance. 
Under the auſpices of lord Clarendon and the reſtored 
biſhops, a bill of uniformity was brought into the houſe 
of peers; and the_zeal uf the majority carried it through 
both houſes, 

The purport of this bil was, that no perſon ſhould 
poſſeſs any benefice, unleſs he had received holy orders 
from a biſhop ; that it was alſo neceſſary, by way of 
qualification for ſuch preferment, to aſſent to every par- 
ticular contained in the book of common prayer, take 
the oath of canonical obedience, abjure the covenant, 
and renounce, without reſerve, the idea of taking arms 
againſt the king. Though Charles had promiſed, in 
his declaration from Breda, that “ no man ſhould be 
« diſquieted or called in queſtion for differences of 
« opinion in matters of religion, which did not diſturb 
© the peace of the kingdom,“ he gave his aſſent to the 
bill of uniformity, which the caſuiſtry of his miniſters 
repreſented as ſtrictly conſiſtent with his promiſe. Of 
thoſe who had obtained eccleſiaſtical preferments before 
his return, near 2000 (it is ſaid) thought proper to re- 
fign, rather than comply with the terms of the act; 
and ſome of the chief preſbyterians refuſed to accept 
piſhopries and other dignities that were offered them 
23 the price of their conformity. No proviſion was 
made for the maintenance of thoſe whom this ſtatute 
ejected; a ſeverity which exceeded that of queen Eli- 
| zabeth 
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zabeth and of the parliamentarian party, who allowed x 
fifth part of the revenues of the benefice to ſuch eccle. 
ſiaſtics as were deprived for refuſing to * to 
their reſpective inſtitutions ** 

In this ſeſſion, the buſineſs of the militia was re. 
vived; and the royal authority was ſtrengthened by an 
explicit declaration, importing, that the king was en- 
titled to the ſole and ſupreme power over that body, 
and over all forces by ſea and land, and that it was un- 
Jawful for both or either of the houſes of parliament, 
or any of his mazeſty's ſubjects, to levy war, offenſive 
or even defenſive, againſt his perſon or his authority, 

A bill to this effect was enacted; and all officers and 
ſoldiers were obliged to ſwear to the obſervance of it. 

Among other public ſtatutes, ſome were enacted for 
the encouragement of commerce and manufactures, 
for preventing the licentiouſneſs of the preſs, for the 
better relief of the poor, &c. The pecuniary acts were 
for the diſtribution of 60,000 pounds (out of the laſt 
aſſeſſment) among the indigent cavaliers, for levying an 
annual tax on hearths, and for ſettling the reyenue ac- 
cording to the late reſolution. | 

'The king now prorogued the parliament ; ; and im- 
mediately repaired to Portſmouth, to meet the Portu- 
gueſe infanta, whom the carl of Sandwich had brought 
in ſafety to England. He was firſt married to her, ac- 
cording to the Romiſh ritual, by his mother's almoner; 
and afterwards, with the Engliſh forms, by the biſhop 
of London. Her perſon being unattractive, and her 
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diſpoſition fretful and melancholy, ſhe never acquired = 


the love of Charles; and, though his amorous com- 
plexion, and his laxity of morals, would doubtleſs 
have rendered him inconſtant even to the moſt beauti- 


ful and amiable of wives, Catharine's want of charms 


haſtened his breach of the nuptial vow, He indulged 
himſelf in the impure luxury of promiſcuous concubi- 
nage; and, though, for ſome time, he obſerved ſecreſy in 
his amours, he gradually threw off all reſtraint, and held, 
as it were, a court in the apartments of his miſtreſſes, 
whoſe influence over him tended to the — both of 
himſelf and of the kingdom. 

The earl of Sandwich, in the courſe of his voyage, 


had ſailed to the coaſt of Barbary, with a view of inti- 


midating the piratical ſtates into a peace. The Alge- 
rines rejecting his oyertures, he commenced hoſtilities 
againſt them **, and burned ſome of their ſhips ; but 
he met with ſo warm a reception from the forts and 
batteries near their capital, that he thought proper to 
retire to Liſhon, Jeaving vice-admiral Lawſon with a 
part of the fleet to block up the harbour of Algier. He 
afterwards failed to Tangier, of which he and the earl 
of Peterborough (who had been appointed governor of 
it) took poſſeſſion in the name of their ſovereign *?, 
Returning to Liſbon in the ſpring, the admiral re- 
ceived the infanta and a part of her portion; and 
while he was employed in conducting her to the do- 
minions of her deſtined huſband, Lawſon conſtrained 
the Algerines to ſubmit to a peace, In the following 
autumn, the vice-admiral brought the ſtates of Tunis 
and Tripoli to terms of accommodation; but theſe 
treaties were not ſo ſtrictly obſerved as to prevent the 
necellity of other expeditions in this reign for the chaſ- 
tiſement of the African pirates. 
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Before the prorogation of the parliament, more 
blood was ſhed in expiation of the death of Charles I, 
Corbet, Okey, and Berkſtead, who had ſigned the war- 
rant for the execution of that prince, were apprehended 
in Holland by the treacherous vigilance of Sir George 
Downing, who, though now the king's reſident in that 
country, had: formerly been a confederate of their fac- 
tion. They were immediately fent over to England, 
condemned as traitors, andexecuted at Tyburn. Two 
other individuals who kad been excepted from the act 
of indemnity, were tried during the receſs : theſe were 
Sir Henry Vane and major-general Lambert. The 
convention had requeſted the king, that the lives of 
theſe two delinquents might be ſpared, as they were 
not in the liſt of the immediate murderers of his fa- 
ther; and he had promiſed to comply with that ro- 
queſt. But, when the new houſe of commons had pe- 
titioned for the trial of thoſe great offenders, who were 
both found guilty of high treaſon, Charles diſregarded 
his promiſe with regard to Vane, and iſſued a mandate 
for his execution? . 

Sir Henry Vane was diſtinguiſhed by his great abili- 
ties and extraordinary penetration, which, however, 
did not prevent him from being miſled by the deluſions 
of enthuſiaſm, or from yielding up his underſtanding 
to the reveries of religious abſurdity. In politics, he 
was a ſtrong republican : in religion, he leaned to the 
doctrines of the independents. As he had greatly con- 
tributed to the death of the earl of Strafford, had been 
deeply engaged in thoſe meaſures which led to the ſa- 
crifice of Charles, and ſtill cheriſhed thoſe violent anti- 
monarchical principles which were particularly obnox- 
ieus, at this period of loyalty, to the majority of the 
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nation, his fate was not the object of much regret. He A. D. 


1662. 


intended to have delivered a long harangue on the june 14. 


ſcaffold to the aſſembled people; but the king, appre- 
henſive of the impreſſion which might be made by the 
final addreſs of ſo able and eloquent a criminal, directed 
that his voice ſhould be drowned by the noiſe of drums 
and trumpets **; an illiberal practice, which, though 
it ſhortened his obſervations, did not diminiſh his firm- 
neſs and compoſure. 

The behaviour of Lambert at his trial was ſo modeft 
and ſubmiſſive, while that of Vane was of a contrary 
tenor, that Charles liſtened to the advice of thoſe who 
recommended the condemned general to his mercy. He 
obtained the indulgence of a reprieve ; but was ſub- 
jected to perpetual confinement in the iſland of Guern- 
ſey. He was a brave and {kilful officer; ambitious, vi- 
gilant, and enterpriſing ; and far from being deficient” 
in ſagacity or underſtanding **, 

Notwithſtanding the ſupphes which the king had 
received, he was {till in a neceſſitous condition, from 
the preſſure of his old debts, and his want of ceconomy: 
He therefore formed the reſolution of ſelling Dunkirk 


to the French. The commons had lately propoſed that 


this acquiſition ſhould be annexed for ever to the 
crown; but, that ſtep not having been taken, Charles, 
who affected to conſider it as his own property, meanly 
determined to ſurrender it for his own temporary be- 
nefit. Though the earl of Clarendon, in one of his 
parliamentary ſpeeches, had ſpoken in high terms of 
the importance of the place, repreſenting it as © a jewel 
« of immenſe magnitude in the royal diadem; ” and 
had obſerved that whoever murmured at the great ex- 
pence of maintaining it, did not remember what we 
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had loſt by it, and ſhould always loſe, if it were in an 
enemy's hands; yet this miniſter, when he found his 
ſovereign ſtrongly inclined to the ſale of it, ſipported 
the meaſure in the privy council, and was himſelf the 
negotiator of the contract with the count d'Eſtrades, 
the French ambaſſador. By the terms of the agree- 
ment, Lewis conſented to pay ſeven millions of livres? 
for the furrender of the town and citadel of Dunkirk, 
and the fortreſs of Mardyke, and of all the artillery 
and military ſtores which they contained ; and Charles 
engaged to defend thoſe places by ſea againſt the at- 
tempts of an enemy, for two years after the treaty, 
This ſale met with the general diſapprobation of the 


public; and no ſmall odium fell on the chancellor for 


his concern in ſo inglorious and mercenary a transfer **, 

Near the cloſe of this year, the court ſpread an alarm 
of a formidable conſpiracy of the republican party, 
Many individuals were ſeiſed on ſuſpicion 5 fix obſcure 
perſons were tried and ſentenced to death on a charge 
of having conſpired againſt the king; and four of them 
were executed **, 

When the two houſes again met, the king made ſome 
remarks on a declaration which he had iflued in favor 
of nonconformiſts. He juſtified it by the public pro- 
miſes which he had made at Breda, and by thoſe prin- 
ciples of humanity which required the exerciſe of in- 
dulgence towards thoſe conſcientious perſons who were 


24. Though this ſum (at ten-pence halfpenny for each livre) a 
mounts only to 306,250 pounds, Hume and Macpherſon have ex- 
tended it to 400,000 pounds, and others to 500,000 ; and, if the bar- 
gain was really ſettled at 5,009,000 livres (as we are informed by 
d'Eſtrades) notwithſtanding the letter of the treaty, the ſtatements of 
thoſe writers are ſtill more beyond the line of accuracy, | 

25. Lettres du Comte d'Eſtrades. 
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not inclined to conform to the eſtabliſhed religion. He 
therefore hoped that no objections would be made to 
his diſpenſing with the penalties enacted. againſt diſſent- 


ers of every denomination. The real views of Charles 


were quickly ſuſpected; and it was concluded, that, 
as he had contracted an affection for popery during his 
xefidence on the continent, it was his wiſh to introduce 
a toleration which might include the catholics. Such 
a meaſure, however, was the object of general abhor- 
rence, The odium under which that ſect had long 
labored, was yet unallayed ; and even thofe who would 
have rejoiced at a toleration of proteſtant diſſenters 
were extremely averſe to the extenſion of favor towards 
the virulent enemies of the reformed faith. The pre- 
ſent parliament did not wiſh for the encouragement of 
either; and the king, who, inſtead of being influenced 
on this occaſion by his prime miniſter Clarendon, had 


iſſued the late declaration by the advice of the friends 


of popery, thought proper to deſiſt from the proſecution 
of a ſcheme which had arouſed the jealouſy, and excited 
the oppoſition, of his legiſlative ſubjeQts *?. 

Being urged by the king to grant a freſh: ſupply, and 
to provide againſt the failure of the funds aſſigned for 
his revenue, the commons voted four ſubſidies, and 
prepared bills for the better collection of the exciſe and 


ather duties. Charles was alſo gratified with a ſupply 


from the clergy aſſembled in convocation. 

The. chancellor, whoſe influence was now on the 
decline, was expoſed to an attack, in this ſeſſion, from 
the perſonal refentment of George earl of Briſtol, who, 
though he had long been on amicable terms with Cla- 
rendon, renounced the friendſhip of that miniſter on 
account of ſome differences of opinion, and of the re- 
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fuſal of favors which he had ſolicited. Inflamed with 
inconſiderate animoſity, Briſtol adduced, in the upper 
houſe, a charge of high treaſon againſt the chancellor; 
but the articles were ſo abſurd and inconſiſtent, that 
they were rejected by the lords, and reprobated by the 
king; and the accuſer, filled with confuſion and cha- 
grin, diſappeared for fome time from the public ſcene **, 

After an unintereſting ſeſſion of above five months, 
the parliament was prorogued till the next year. Be- 
fore the prorogation, intelligence arrived of an impor- 
tant victory, to which the valor of the Engliſh had 
greatly contributed. The Spaniards having made great 
progreſs in Portugal, the forces of the latter kingdom, 
ably ſupported by about 3000 men whom Charles had 
ſent to join them, engaged the enemy near Ebora, and 
obtained a deciſive advantage 

The ſuppoſed machinations of the republican mal- 
contents produced a new alarm in the autumn of this 
year. It was pretended by the court, that ſchemes had 
been formed for the ſeiſure of the king's perſon, and 
for a general inſurrection. Many ſuſpected perſons 
were apprehended in Yorkſhirez twenty-one were 
pronounced guilty by a jury; and moſt of theſe were 
put to death *?, 

In the firſt harangue which Charles pronounced in 
the next ſeſſion of parliament, he adverted to this con- 
ſpiracy, and affirmed that it was not yet fully ſuppreſſed, 
as the mal- contents were {till engaged in ſeditious con- 
ſultations. Some of them, he ſaid, wiſhed to revive 


the long parliament ;z while others, alleging that the 
preſent parliamentary aſſembly had exceeded the time 


28. Burnet, vol. i.—Ralph's Review of the Reign of Charles II. 
29. Colbatch's Account of Portugal, 
30. Park. Comment, - Ralph. 
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of ſitting fixed by the triennial act of the late reign, 
propoſed to elect new members without delay. He 
then exprefled his diſapprobation of that uſeful ſtatute, 
and even declared that he would never ſuffer a parlia- 
ment to be aſſembled by the means which that act pre- 
ſcribed. The two houſes obiequiouſly complied with 
his defire of it's repeal ; and, for thoſe ſtrong ſecuri- 
ties which it provided againſt the neglect of the ſove- 
reign with regard to the calling of parliaments, they 
were content to ſubſtitute a new bill, declaring, in ge- 
neral terms, that thoſe aſſemblies ihould not be diſcon- 
tinued above three years. 


In this ſeſſion, ſome ſteps were taken towards a war 


with the Dutch. Various circumſtances concurred to 
produce a rupture between them and the Engliſh. 
Charles, being defirous of obtaining the office of ſtadt- 
holder for his nephew William, prince of Orange, 
that his own influence in Holland might be the more 
conſiderable, was eager to counter- act the intereſt of 
john de Wit, the celebrated penſionary, who bore 
the chief ſway in the republic, and who warmly op- 
poſed the pretenſions of the young prince. He was 
alſo jealous of the great increaſe of the trade of the 
Dutch, and was diſguſted at that encroaching ſpirit 
which they had ever ſhown where their commercial 
intereſts were concerned. But theſe conſiderations, 
though reinforced by the hope of an opportunity of 
applying to his own uſe a part of the ſupplies for 
which a war would give occaſion, would not have pre- 
cipitated a prince of his inactive temper into hoſtilities, 
had not the perſuaſions of his brother the duke of York, 
and the general inclinations of his people, urged him 
to a rupture. The duke, who paid great attention to 


commerce, ſought to circumſcribe that of the Dutch; 


and being a bigoted catholic, and a friend to the high 
Vor. VI. (37.) LI claims 
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go" ay D. claims of monatchy, he wiſhed to humble a proteſtant 


republic. The merchants made frequent complaints 
of the encroachments of the Hollanders in both hemi- 
ſpheres; and the public, remembering the maſſacre at 
Amboyna, and reſenting the ſubſequent injuries and in- 
ſults offered by a rival nation, called for vigorous mea- 
ſures and warlike enterpriſes. 

Though Charles had concluded a treaty with the 
ſtates-general in 1662, the injuries and depredations 
which had been ſuſtained by the Engliſh for ſeveral 
years prior to that agreement, were now ſtated as the 
chief grounds of hoſtility; from which we may con- 
clude, that, though the cry for war was ſo general, 


juſtice was leſs regarded than national rivalry and ani. 


moſity. The Dutch remonſtrated againſt the futility 
of the pretences for a new war, and endeayoured to 
diſpoſe Charles to an accommodation ; but they took 


care, at the ſame time, to provide for thoſe extremities 


into which their neighbours were inclined to ruſh. 
The duke of York, who filled the ſtation of high 
admiral, and who, as governor of the African com- 
pany, wiſhed to engroſs the trade of Guinea, had ſent 
captain Holmes to that coaſt, to ſeife ſome forts to 
which the Engliſh had pretenſions. That officer not 
only expelled the Dutch from the forts which they 
had wreſted from the Engliſh, but diſpoſſeſſed them of 
ſeveral ſettlements to which his countrymen had no juſt 
claim. Sir Richard Nicholas, failing to America, de- 
manded and obtained the ſurrender of Nova Belgia 
(fince called, from the duke's title, New York) from the 
Dutch coloniſts of that country, which the Engliſh 
claimed by right of diſcovery. Incenſed at theſe pro- 
ceedings, the ſtates-general ordered de Ruyter to 
make repriſals. T his experienced commander quickly 
re-eſtabliſhed 
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re-eſtabliſhed the affairs of the Dutch in Africa; then A. D. 


croſſing the Atlantic, cannonaded the forts in the iſland 
of Barbadoes; and, in the courſe of his voyage, erptu- 
red many Engliſh veſſels **, 

The parliament, before theſe koſtilities of de Ruyter, 
had voted, that the wrongs; diſhonors, and indignities, 
offered to his majeſty by the ſubjects of the United 
Provinces, and the damages, affronts, and injuries, 
done by them to our merchants, were the greateſt ob- 
ſtructions to all foreign trade. Charles, in anſwer to 

an addreſs of the two houſes on this head, expreſſed 
his deſire of preſerving the freedom of commerce, and 
the dominion of the ſeas; and promiſed to take the 
moſt effectual ſteps for preventing a repetition of thoſe 
acts of violence and inſult of which they complained. 
Having given his aſſent, among other bills, to a ſevere 
act againſt conventicles, he prorogued them for ſeveral 
months. He then made great preparations for a naval 
war; and, by the next meeting of his parliament, had 
equipped a reſpectable fleet. On the mere report of 
de Ruyter's deſtination, he ordered a general ſeiſure of 
Dutch veſſels. About 135 were quickly taken ; but 
they were not condemned as prizes till certain informa- 


tion had been received of the hoſtilities committed 


zgainſt the Engliſh by that admiral *?, 

The king having deſired an ample ſupply for the 
purpoſes of the war, the zeal of the commons induced 
them to gratify him with a vote for raiſing 2,477,500 
pounds in three years. 'The clergy, inſtead of conti- 
nuing their cuſtom of making a ſeparate grant to 
their ſawereign, were now, with their own conſent, in- 
cluded in the general aſſeſſments of the people. Find» 
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ing that greater ſums were expected from them than 


would be impoſed on them if they ſhould bear their pro- 


portion with the reſt of the community, they relin- 
quiſhed the privilege of taxing themſelves. A moiety 
of their laſt grant was, on this occaſion, remitted to 
them; and, in conſequence of this change, all occy- 
pants of benefices were allowed to vote in parliamen- 
tary elections. 

War being declared, and the parliament again pro- 
rogued, the duke of York ſailed in the ſpring with g8 
ſnips of war, and ſteered towards the Texel; but he 
was ſoon compelled by unfavorable weather to return 
into port. Having reſumed his voyage, he met the 
Dutch fleet, conſiſting of above 100 men of war 
(ſmaller than thoſe of the Engliſh) under the command 
of the baron of Opdam. The chief officers under the 
duke were prince Rupert, the earl of Sandwich, Sir 
John Lawſon, Sir William Penn, and Sir George Ayſ- 
cough. The principal aſſiſtants of Opdam were Cor- 
tenaer, Evertzen, and Cornelius van Tromp, ſon of 
the celebrated Martin van Tromp. The engage- 
ment which now enſued was obſtinately maintained by 
both parties, till the ſhip of the Dutch admiral blew up; 
an accident which occaſioned the loſs of that gallant 
officer and near 500 of his countrymen. This calami- 
tous event ſtruck the Dutch with conſternation : they 
ſoon after fled, and were purſued by the Engliſh till 
night. If the victors had not neglected the advantage 
which they had gained, they might have captured or 
deſtroyed the greater part of the hoſtile fleet ; but they 
ſuddenly ſlackened ſail, in conſequence of inſtructions 
given by Brouncker, a puſillanimous attendant of the 
duke, who dreaded a renewal of the fight“. His 
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maſter peremptorily declared that no ſuch orders had 


been iſſued by him; and, as veracity was one of the 


virtues of this prince, we may reaſonably credit his de- 
claration, particularly as the courage which he diſplay- 
ed on this as well as on other occaſions, muſt ſuperſede 
the idea of his being deterred from a proſecution of the 
victory by unmanly apprehenſions of the reviving ſpirit 
of a fugitive enemy, 

This conflict (which happened near Southwold bay, 
Suffolk) was attended, on both ſides, with a coniidera- 
ble effuſion of blood. About 200 perſons were flain in 
the duke's ſhip ; and it is remarkable that the earl of 
Falmouth, the lord Muſkerry, and Mr. Boyle, were 


killed by one ſhot, while he was fo near them as to be 


ſprinkled with their blood and brains. The earls of 
Portland and Marlborough, rear-admiral Samfon, and 
ſeveral captains, alſo loſt their lives in the action; and 
the brave Lawſon received a wound in his knee, which 
carried him off before the end of the month. In the 
whole fleet, about 500 were flain, and 700 wounded. 
Above 5000 of the Dutch were ſlain or taken; and 
twenty of their ſhips were captured or deſtroyed, while 
the Engliſh loſt only one veſſel **. 

When the duke returned to London to enjoy the 
congratulations of the court and city, the command of 
the fleet was given to the earl of Sandwich, who, after 
the performance of neceſſary repairs, again put to ſea. 
He wiſhed for an opportunity of intercepting de Ruyter 
in his return to Holland ; but that admiral eſcaped the 
learch of his enemies. An agreement having been 
made between Charles and the king of Denmark (Fre- 
deric III.), for the ſeiſure of all Dutch veſſels which 


ſhould put into the ports belonging to the latter, the 
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earl detached Sir 'Thomas Tiddeman with a ſquadron 
to Bergen in Norway, to attack the Dutch Eaſt-India 
fleet, and other mercantile veſſels, which, on the 1 invita- 
tion of Frederic, had taken refuge 1 in that port. The 
Engliſh and the Danes ſeem to have been reſpeCtively ' 
deſirous of engroſſing the booty to themſelves, inſtead 
of ſharing that moiety which was aſſigned to each by 
the agreement. Tiddeman eagerly aſſaulted the Hol- 
landers; but, from the obſtinate intrepidity of their 
defence. and the obſtructions thrown in his way by the 
governor of Bergen, who ſuffered them to reap the be- 
nefit of the caſtle, and to erect batteries, he was obliged 
to retire with no ſmall loſs. His Daniſh majeity, re- 
penting of his meanneſs, diſmiſſed the Dutch ſhips after 
the retreat of the Engliſh ; and, though he concluded, 
in the autumn, a league with Charles againſt the ſtates- 
general, he entered at the ſame time into an oppoſite 
confederacy, by engaging to join the ſtates againit the 
Engliſh monarch. He immediately ſeiſed all the Eng- 
liſh veſſels that were in his ports, and impriſoned choſe 


ſubjects of Charles who were then in his dominions **, 


The king of France had contributed to the concluſion 
of the Daniſh treaty with Holland ; and being himſelf 
bound to that republic by a late conyention, he prepared 
to oppoſę the Engliſh. He had ſent ambaiſadors to 
mediate a peace between this nation and the Dutch ; 
but his interpoſition was fruitleſs. Charles was ex- 
tremely deſirous of procuring the aſſiſtance, or at leaſt 
the neutrality, of Lewis, that he might be enabled to 
annihilate the power of the ſtates ; and, to win that 
prince to his intereſt, he offered to promote his views 
for the reduction of the Spaniſh Netherlands. But 
Lewis rejected this attractive offer, from an idea of 
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che impolicy of ſuffering Charles to acquire that great 


| increaſe of maritime power and commercial importance 


which he would derive from the ruin of the Dutch“. 
The repulſe at Bergen was ſoon compenſated to the 
Engliſh by valuable captures. The earl of Sandwich, 
cruiſing in the German ocean, took four men of war 
from the Dutch, and two of their principal Eaſt-India 


ſhips, with other traders, though not without the loſs 


of one of his own veſſels. A few days afterwards, ad- 
ditional prizes, conſiſting of four Dutch ſhips of war, 
and many merchant-men , rewarded the vigilance of the 
Engliſh. ; 

The parliament, after ſeveral prorogations, met at 
Oxford, as that city was free from the rayages of the 
peſtilence which had broken out in London in the pre- 
ceding ſpring **. Freſh ſupplies were voted to the 
king, to the amount of 1,250,000 pounds; and the ſer- 
vices of the duke of York were requited with a preſent 
of 120,000 pounds. This liberality was accompanied 


with an intolerant ſpirit in the two houſes ; by whom 
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an oppreſſive act was now prepared againſt the diſſent- 


ing miniſters, who were prohibited from coming (except 
on the road) within five miles of any place where they 
had preached fince the act of oblivion, unleſs they 
ſhould ſwear to obſerve the doctrine of non· reſiſtance, 
and not to attempt any alteration either in the church 
or the ſtate. Having been before ejected and ſilenced, 
they were now forbidden to approach the ſcenes of 
their former connexions. 

Againſt Holland, France, and Denmark, with which 
powers Charles was now at war, he had no other ally 
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. than the warlike biſhop of Munſter, who invaded the 
Dutch territories with 16,000 men. The Hollanders 
at firſt made little reſiſtance ; but, being reinforced by 
a body of French, they were enabled to ſtop the career 
of the prelate, who, finding a want of punQtuality i in 
the payment of the ſubſidy which Charles had promiſed 
him, and being menaced by the friends of the Dutch 
with an invaſion of his own principality, at length de- 
ſiſted from his hoſtilities againſt them. 

The fleets of the Frenck and Dutch being expected 


in the channel, the navy of England prepared to ens 


counter them. Prince Rupert and the duke of Albe- 
marle were intruſted with the joint command of the 
fleet, which conſiſted of near eighty ſail of the line. To 
prevent a junction between the fleets of France and 


Holland, the prince, with a detachment of twenty ſhips, 


ſailed in queſt of the duke de Beaufort, who com- 


| manded the former; while his collegue watched the 


motions of the Dutch. De Ruyter, who had ſucczeded 
Opdam in the chicf | command, was at the head of 
ninety-one lhips, containing, oa the ayerage, about fifty- 
two guns to each. The duke of Albemarle no ſooner 
perceived the approach of the enemy, than he hurried 
to an engagement with all the impatience of a youthſul 
warrior, though ae was in the fifty-eighth year of his 
age. Regardleſs of tłᷣat conſiderable diminution of his 
force which the ſep ration of Rupert had occaſioned, he 
bore down upon the Dutch, who were then near the 
coaſt of Flandars; and they readily accepted the chal- 
lenge. Had the duke never been before in action, his 
behaviour on this day would have raiſed him to reputa- 
tion. He exerted himſelf with the moſt diſtinguiſhed 
gallantry and reſolution ; and his officers in general, 


þut particular Sir William Berkeley and Sir John 
Harman, 
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n 

Harman, ſignaliſed themſelves by their yalor. But 
the ſuperior number of the Dutch gave them the ad; 
vantage, though many of their veſſels, as well as thoſe 


of the Englith, were conſiderably injured. The next 
morning, the battle was renewed; and it was conteſted 


for many hours with great eagerneſs and ability. Van 


Tromp, emulous of his father's renown, ruſhed with his 


ſquadron into the midſt of the enemy, whoſe admira- 
tion he excited by his efforts of courage and ſkill ; but 
he was at length reduced to extremity, when he was 
ſeaſonably relieved by de Ruyter. A reinforcement 
which the Dutch received during the combat enabled 
them to preſs the Engliſh with ſuch vigor and effect, 
that the duke found it expedient to retire. The exult- 
ing foe purſued him and, in the afternoon of the fol- 
lowing day, made ſo near an approach, that Albemarle 
reſolved, initead of continuing his retreat, to ruſh. with 


| deſperate fury on his adverſaries, and periſh rather than 


yield himſelf a captive. At this crifis, prince Rupert 
appeared with his ſquadron ; and, his haraſſed. friends 
eagerly ſteering towards him, ſome of their ſhips ſtruck 
on a ſand-bank, from which, however, they eſcaped, 
except the Royal Prince (the largeſt veſſel in the whole 
fleet), which, being unable to extricate itſelf, ſurren- 
dered to the Dutch, who, having made admiral Ayſ- 
cough and the crew priſoners, ſet fire to it. On the 
enſuing day, the united Engliſh ſquadrons gave battle 
to the enemy; and both fides fought with amazing ob- 
ſtinacy, till a thick miſt, riſing before ſun - ſet, concur- 
red with the ſhattered {tate of the contending fleets to 
produce the retreat of both. Though the Dutch gains» 
ed the advantage on the two firſt days, yet, on the 
fourth day, the victory, far from being, as they pre- 
fended, completely on their ſide, ſeems rather to have 


fallen 
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fallen to the Engliſh ; or, at leaſt, it was undecided. In 
the different engagements, twelve of the Dutch ſhips 


were ſunk or burned, and many others were di ſabled,” 


Seven of the Engliſh veſſels were taken, more were 
burned or ſunk, and ſome were ſo much ſhattered, that 
the duke himſelf ordered his men to ſet fire to — 
The aggregate loſs of men exceeded 5000. The chief 
Engliſhman who fell was Sir William Berkeley, vice- 
admiral of the white; and the principal Hollanders 
who loſt their lives were admiral Cornelius Evertzen 
and vice-admiral Van-der-hulſt “. at 

The hoſtile fleets again met in the ſucceeding month, 
The Dutch were ſtrongly « defirous of being joined by 
the French, before another engagement ſhould take 
place; but they were not ſo fortunate as to meet with 
the navy of their allies. They were attacked by the 
Engliſh, between the coaſt of Kent and that of Flan- 
ders, with nearly equal numbers; and the valor of the 
two nations again ſhone forth with diſtinguiſhed luſtre. 
Sir Thomas Allen, with the white ſquadron, engaged 
the van of the Dutch, commanded by John Evertzen, 
whom, with two other flag-officers, he killed. Having 
totally routed that diviſion of the enemy, he joined the 
red ſquadron, which, under the immediate conduct of 
prince Rupert and the duke of Albemarle, had oppoſed 


itſelf to de Ruyter and his main body. Here the con- 


flit was particularly obſtinate ; and the contending 
admirals eminently diſplayed their intrepidity and ad- 
dreſs, and their ſtrong deſire of ſupporting the honor 
of their reſpective nations. Van Tromp, at ſome diſ- 


| tance, was engaged with the blue ſquadron, of which 


Sir Jeremiah Smith had the direction. After a combat 
of fix hours, de Ruyter found himſelf ſo roughly 


; 39. Life of Lord Clarendon, Vie de M. de Ruyter. —Skinner' $ 


handled, 


Low of General Monk. 
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handled, that he commenced a retreat, which, how- 
erer, he conducted with great order. Van Tromp at 


ful gained ſome advantage over Smith ; but the latter 


at length prevailed over him. The Engliſh, till the 
afternoon of the next day, followed their adverſaries, 
who kept up a briſk cannonade till the victors deſiſted 
from the purſuit. Several of the Dutch ſhips were 
burned or ſunk during the engagement; and two were 

taken in their flight, which were immediately conſigned 
to the flames. The Engliſh loſt only one veſſel, which 
was deſtroyed by a fire-ſhip 3 and their loſs was ſmall 
in point of men, compared with that of the Dutch *. 
The fleet of the vanquiſhed party being ſoon refitted, 
de Ruyter again ſet fail, in the hope of mecting with 
the French ſquadron. Perceiying the Engliſh fleet in 
the channel, he declined an engagement, and retired 
into a French harbour. A violent indiſpoſition ſoon 
after ſeiſed him; a circumſtance which, added to the 
conſideration of tempeſtuous weather, induced the 
ſtates to recall their navy. The duke de Beaufort, 
who had at length arrived at Dieppe, no ſooner heard 
of the return of the Dutch into their own ports, than 
he made full ſail to Breſt, dreading an attack from the 
Engliſh, who had only an opportunity of capturing one 
of his ſhips *. 

At the cloſe of the ſummer, a very deſtructive fire 
broke out in the Engliſh metropolis. As it arofe ſoon 
after midnight, in a narrow lane, conſiſting (as, indeed, 
did the greater part of the city at that time} of houſes 


40. Skinner's Life of Monk.—Vie de M. de Ruyter,—Ralph's 
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Charles II. Soon after this battle, Sir Robert Holmes burned two 


Dutch ſhips of war, and above 100 merchant-men, near the iſle of 
Vlie; and made a deſcent on the neighbouring iſland of Schelling, 
phere he ſet fire to the principet village. Kennet, ' 
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of wood and plaiſter, a violent eaſterly wind alfo pre- 
vailing, great havock was quickly made. The efforts 
made for the extinction of the flames were long una, 
yailing. The engines were too few, and too ill ſup- 
plied with water, to be of much ſervice. Houſes were 
pulled down, and great intervals made, without effect; 
for the flames ſeiſed the timber and rubbiſh, and paſſed 
through thoſe ſpaces into other ſtreets. The king, the 
duke of York, and many of the nobility, perſonally at- 
tended ; and endeavoured to compoſe the minds of the 
ſuffering citizens, and diſcover the beſt means of ſtop. 
ping the courſe of the conflagration. Notwithſtanding 
every attempt of that kind, it raged without intermiſſion 
for three days. On the fourth day, it relaxed in it's 
fury; and, on the fifth, it was extinguiſhed. It fortu- 
nately happened, that not a ſingle life was laſt on this 
alarming occaſion **, 
Various reports were propagated with regard to the 
origin of this diſaſter. It was attributed by ſome to the 
republicans, ſeveral of whom had been apprehended in 
the preceding ſpring, and accuſed not only of conſpir- 
ing againſt the king, but of an intention of firing the 
city . Some aſcribed it to the catholics; and others 
fuſpected the French and Dutch of having employed 


42. London Gazette, Life of Clarendon, —This fire broke out at 
the houſe of a baker in Pudding-lane ; whence it ſpread to the weſt- 
ward as far as the Temple, extending alſo to Holborn-bridge, to Welt- 
Smithfield, and Cripple-gate. It deſtroyed St. Paul's cathedral and 
eighty- eight other churches, many halls, hoſpitals, and other public 
ſtructures, 13, 200 dwelling-houſes, and near 400 ſtreets and lanes. The 
ruins occupied a ſpace of 436 acres: This information is borrowed 
from an inſcription on that ſtately pillar which was erected near the 
ſpot where the fire commenced, as a monument of that remarkable acci- 
dent. | 

43. For this conſpiracy, John Rathbone and ſeven others were exe- 


_ cured in April, 


incendiaries 
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theſe ſurmifes, inſtead of being confirmed, have been 
generally exploded ; and we have no reaſon to conſider 
this calamity as the fruit of deſign. 

In conſequence of this accident, the new houſes 
were chiefly built of brick, and the ſtreets were widen- 
ed; ſo that epidemical diſeaſes became leſs preyalent 
and the plague has not once broken out among us ſince 
that period. Had the plan of Sir Chriſtopher Wren 
been followed in the new ereCtions, London would 
haye become the fineſt city in the world; but 
private views claſhed with public ſpirit, and prevented 
the adoption of his model. Within the laſt twenty 
years, however, the corporation, as well as individuals, 
have made conſiderable improvements in this great ca- 
pital, with regard to elegance, regularity, convenience, 
and ſalubrity; thus proving themſelves more enlight- 
ened than, the citizens of the reign of Charles. 


The legiſlature meeting ſoon after the fire, the king Sept. at. 
requeſted a freſh ſupply, which, he hoped, would be 


ſuſficiently large to convince his foreign enemies, that 
neither the miſeries of peſtilence, nor thoſe of conflagra- 
tion, had ſo far diminiſhed the ſpirit or the reſources 
of his people, as to indiſpoſe or diſable them for active 
exertions. Thanks were voted to him for his endea- 
yours to check the ravages of the fire; and a committee 
was appointed to inveſtigate the cauſes of that misfor- 
tune; but this inquiry did not tend to the actual cri- 
mination of any perſons, though a Frenchman, who 
appears to have been a lunatic, was condemned on 
his own frantic confeſſion, and executed. For the pro- 
ſecution of the war, 1,890,000 pounds were voted; 
but, from the intrigues of the duke of Buckingham, 
and other individuals who were diſcontented with the 

court, 
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court, the completion of the grant was unneceſſarily 
delayed“. 

Among the acts of this ſeſſion, we find one for re- 
building the city, and another for erecting a judicature 
to determine diſputes concerning the deſtroyed houſes. 
One act of this period produced warm debates. This 


was the bill for preventing the importation of Iriſh cat- 


tle into England. The gentry of this kingdom com- 
plained that ſuch importation injured the ſale of their 
own cattle, and greatly tended to the diminution of the 
value of their eſtates. Hence they eagerly promoted a 
bill which almoſt annihilated the trade of Ireland, and 
reduced that nation, for a time, to great diſtreſs. The 
king was unfriendly to this bill, which he deemed illibe- 
ral and impolitic; but his impatience for a ſupply 
prompted him to wave his objections to a meaſure on 
which the majority of the commons were reſolutely 
bent; and he and the peers gave their aſſent to it. 
After a ſeſſion of above four months, the parliament 
was again prorogued. 

That eagerneſs which the Engliſh court and nation 
had teſtified for war, had now ſubſided into a defire of 
peace. They found that it would not be ſo eaſy to 
cruſh the maritime power of the Dutch as they had ima- 
gined; and that France, though ſhe had not hitherto 
exerted herſelf with vigor in this war, was prepared to 


give effectual aid to the republic in caſe of urgent ne- 


ceſſity. The ſupplies, though conſiderable, were inade- 
quate to the multiplied expences of the government ; 
and the proſpect of additional burthens gave little en- 
couragement to the people. Under theſe circumſtances, 
it became expedient to treat of an accommodation. 
The ſtates exprefſed an inclination for peace, but 


44. Ralph's Charles II. | 
would 


ne 
would only treat in concert with their allies; and it 
was agreed, after ſome diſpute, that Breda ſhould be 
the ſcene of conference. Denzil Holles (whom Charles 
had raiſed to the peerage), and Henty Coventry, were 
commiſſioned to negotiate the treaty on the part of 
England, with the miniſters of Holland, France, and 
Denmark, under the mediation of the court of 
Sweden. | 

In the midſt of the negotiations, the Engliſh nation 
ſuſtained a flagrant inſult and diſgrace, to which it was 
expoſed by the king's rapacity and the improvidence of 
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his miniſters, and by the paſſionate deſire of the Dutch 


to be revenged on their imperious rivals. The pen- 
fonary de Wit, having procured intelligence of a reſo- 
lution of the Engliſh court to lay up the principal ſhips, 
that the laſt ſupply might be appropriated to the per- 
ſonal wants of Charles, prevailed on the ſtates to ſend 
a ſtrong fleet to haraſs and inſult the foe, as no ſuſpen- 
fon of arms had been agreed to at the conferences. De 
Ruyter, with ſeventy men of war and ſixteen fire-ſhips, 
failed to the mouth of the Thames, whence he detached 
van Ghent with twenty ſail up the Medway. Having 
reduced the fort of Sheerneſs, and carried the chief 
ſpoils on board, van Ghent proceeded towards Chat- 
ham, in ſpite of the obſtacles ariſing from a chain 
which had been drawn acroſs the river, and from ſeve- 
ral veſſels deſignedly ſunk. With little difficulty, he 
deſtroyed ſeven ſhips of war, and damaged others ; but 
loſt two of his own ſhips, which, having run aground, 
were burned by his men. He then rejoined de Ruyter, 
who held a council of war to deliberate on other enter- 
priſes. It was apprehended by the terrified inhabitants 
of the capital, that the daring enemy would ſoon ap- 
pear at the gates of the Tower; and terror and anxi- 
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A.D. ety, mingled with indignation, prevailed throughout 


the city. Ships were ſunk in the Thames; batteries 
were raiſed ; the militia were embodied ; and other 
precautions of defence were not neglected. But de 
Ruyter, inſtead of riſquing the danger of an approach 
to London, ſailed to the coaſt of Eſſex, and made a de- 
ſcent at Harwich, where, however, he met witli a re- 
pulſe. Leaving van Neſs with a ſquadron near the 
mouth of the Thames, he directed his courſe towards 


Portſmouth, which, as well as Plymouth, he found too 


ſtrong to be eaſily reduced. Though he knew that 
peace had been concluded at Breda, he continued his 
hoſtilities along the coaſt till he received orders of for- 
bearance from the ſtates. Van Neſs, in the Thames, 
engaged a ſquadron of inferior force, commanded by 
Sir Edward Spragge, whom he obliged to retire; but, 
on the following day, Spragge gained the advantage, 


and drove the enemy out of the river ©. 


The people were greatly incenſed at the conduct of 
the king and his miniſters. They accuſed the former 
of having expended on his profligate amuſements the 
ſupplies which had been granted for the war; and 
condemned the latter for their encouragement of their 
ſovereign's meanneſs, and their ſcandalous neglect of 
the national defence. Charles himſelf felt ſome de- 
gree of mortification at the diſhonor which had fallen 
upon his country, and ſeemed conſcious that his beha- 
viour merited cenſure. 

While the Dutch were triumphing on the Engliſh 
coaſts, one of their ſquadrons ſuffered a defeat from vir 
John Harman in the Weſt-Indies; and their Gallic 
allies were routed at ſea by the ſame commander“ 


45- Vie de M. de Ruyter, premiere partie. Life of James II.— 
Kennet. 46. Ralph, p. 158. : 
| | Their 


CHAR LES. I. 
Their Daniſh confederates were not very active in the 
war; but contented themſelves with occaſional cap- 
tures, though in that reſpect the nee of profit was 
againſt them. | 

After ſome weeks of negotiation, peace was conclud- 
ed at Breda between England and her three enemies. 
Mutual reſtitutions were ſtipulated between. Charles 
and the king of France, the former giving up Acadia, 
in North-America (which had been alternately occu- 
pied by the ſubjects of the two crowns, and had been 
retaken by the Engliſh during the adminiſtration of 
Oliver Cromwell), and the latter reſtoring the iſles of 
Antigua and Montſerrat, and part of the iſland of St. 
Chriſtopher. The Dutch agreed to relinquiſh the 
American territory of Nova Belgia; and were ſuf- 
fered to retain the iſle of Poleron, in the Eaſt-Indies. 
They conſented to pay the cuſtomary honors to the 
Engliſh flag, and to deliver up any of the murderers of 
Charles I. who ſhould be found in their dominions. 
The treaty with Denmark contained nothing worthy 
of mention, except the remiſſion of a ſum of money due 
from that court to the Hamburgh company ©, 


47. comprehending not only New-Vork, but a part of the provinees 


l New-Jerſey and Pennſylvania 
43. Ralph, p. 138. 
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The lord-chanceller Clarendon is impeached of high trea- 
fon, and banijhed. —Charles forms a league with Hol- 
land and Sweden againſt France.—He afterward; 
enters into a cloſe alliance with the laſi-mentioned 
power. — He outs up the exchequer. — He commences a 
fecond war with the Dutch. — His conduct excites diſ- 
content among his ſubjefs.—Afier various naval en- 
+ gagements, he agrees to a peace. 


W HEN che people are diſſatisfied with the pro- 


ceedings of the court, the ſacriſice of a chief miniſter 


uſually ſuggeſts itſelf to the ſovereign as a ſeaſonable 
expedient for allaying the public clamors. The chan- 
cellor Clarendon having hitherto borne the chief weight 
of adminiſtration, the odium of every unpopular mea- 
ſure had fallen upon him; and he was hated not only 
for thoſe acts of government in which he had been 
deeply concerned, but for thoſe which had been adopted 
without his approbation. Though he was poſſeſſed of 
conſiderable knowledge and abilities, and was allo a 
man of integrity and virtue, he was far from being a fa- 
yorite either with the prince or with the people. Charles, 
being profligate and vicious, was diſguſted at the formal 
deportment, the dull morality, and the ſerious admoni- 
tions, of the earl ; and, having a paſſion for arbitrary 
power, he reſented the checks which that miniſter had 
always given to any unconſtitutional propoſals, or any 
ſchemes which might have contributed. to render him 

: independent 


a » 
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independent of the parliament and maſter of his ſub- 2 D. 


jects, at a time hen the warmth of loyalty ſeemed to 
invite him to be abſolute. The counteſs of Caſtlemaine, 


and other miſtreſſes of the king, enraged at the con- 


tempt with which they were treated by Clarendon, ex- 
erted their powerful influence over their lover for the 
earl's diſgrace The duke of Buckingham, and other 


difolute and unprincipled companions of the king, 


promoted the ruin of one whoſe dignified demeanor 
was a tacit reflexion on their licentiouſneſs. Some in- 
dividuals of rank, from envy of the chancellor's great- 
neſs ; ſome, from his refuſal of favors which they had 
ſolicited 3 others, from a reſentment of ſuppoſed af- 
fronts which they had received from his inflammability 
of temper ; [joined in the confederacy againſt him. The 
papiſts, the preſbyterians, and diſſenters of every other 
denomination, wiſhed for his fall, as he had been a 
great promoter of the rigorous ſtatutes againſt them. 
The royaliſts, conſidering the king's neglect of them as 
the conſequence of the miniſter's advice, ſwelled the 
tide of clamor againſt him. The republicans, haraſſed 
by impriſonments and proſecutions on flight ſufpicion, 
mcreaſed the number of his adverſaries. The public 
in general were inclined to reproach his adminiſtration; 


for the tax upon hearths, the ſale of Dunkirk, the Por- 


tugueſe match *, the late misfortune in the Medway, 


and the inglorious peace“. 
Theſe 


7; It was affirmed, though without ſufficient foundation, that Cla- 
rendon's encouragement of this match aroſe from a previous know- 
ledge of the conſtitutional ſteri ĩty of the infanta, that the king's want 
ol legitimate iſſue might leave the ſucceſſion open to the earl's grand- 
children by his daughter Anne, the wiſe of the duke of York. 

2. The great expence of a houſe which he had lately built contri- 
buted to excite the clamors of the populace, who accuſed him of hav» 
ing required! by corruption the money which he thus laviſhed for the 
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Theſe comblucd circumſtances operated to the ruin 
of the obnoxious though upright miniſter, whom the 


influence of his ſon-in-law the duke of York was una- 


ble to protect. Charles ſent a meſſage by the duke, re- 
quiring the earl's reſignation of the great ſeal. The 


| heſitation of Clarendon produced a repetition of the 


demand, with which he thought proper to comply, 
The king then delivered the ſeal to Sir Orlando 
Bridgman, with the title of lord-keeper. One of the 
earl's principal adherents, the lord-treaſurer South. 
ampton, had died not long before z and the deceaſe of 
this reſpectable and virtuaus nobleman accelerated the 
diſgrace of his ſurviving friend. The treaſury was 


chen put under the direction of five commiſſioners, the 


chief of whom were the duke of Albemarle and lord 
Aſhley, who were no friends to Clarendon. 
Beſides the removal of the miniſter, the king took 


© other ſteps for ſilencing the murmurs of his people, 


He ordered proceedings to be inſtituted againſt perfons 


. who had been guilty of abuſes ; annulled the unpopu⸗ 


lar patent of the Canary company, as well as ſeveral 


obnoxious regulations; enforced the execution of 


Oct. 12. 


ſome acts which had been evaded ; releaſed ſome ſtate 
priſoners ; and commenced a reform in his expendi- 
ture. The two houſes, ſoon after their next meeting, 
voted him thanks for his acts of kindneſs and conde- 
ſcenſion, and expreſſed their particular ſatisfaction at 
the diſmiſſion of the earl of Clarendon from public 
truſt. This addreſs was quickly followed by the ad- 


gra ification of his pride. Some reproachfully affirmed, that it was 
built with his ſhare of the price of Dunkirk y, whence it was called 
Duniirk-bouſe. He himſcH remarks, in his life, that this expenſive 
building bad more contributed to that guſt of envy which had fo vio- 
tently ſhaken him, than any miſdemeanor of which he was ſuppoſed to 
have been guilty. 
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duction of articles of accuſation againſt the diſcarded &. P. 
| 1667. 
chancellor, and by a vote of the commons for his im- 
peachment of high treaſon; for his enemies were not 
ſatisfied with his removal from the helm. He was 
charged, among other things, with having endeavoured 
to introduce an arbitrary government, with having 
corruptly received large ſums, procured extravagant 
grants from the crown, ſtopped the courſe of juſtice, 
inflicted unlawful impriſonment, adviſed the ſale of 
Dunkirk, calumniated his ſovereign, and deluded and 
betrayed both him and the nation . The grounds of 
ſome of the articles were true ; but they were not cri- 
minal or treaſonable : others were falſe and abſurd. 
The commons having impeached the earl in general 
terms before the peers, the latter refuſed to commit him 
to cuſtody till the ſpecific articles had: been communi- 
cated to them. This refuſal filled the lower houſe 
with rage and reſentment, and produced a vote in con- 
demnation of the conduct of the lords. Notwithſtand- 
ing the ſeeming forbearance of the upper houſe, the earl 
was ſo ſenſible of the power and malice of his parlia- 
mentary enemies, of the alienation of the royal favor 
| from him, and of the violent prejudices of the people 
| againſt him, that he reſolved to quit the kingdom; a 


) reſolution to which he was encouraged by Charles 
. himſelf *, After his retreat, an exculpatory paper Des. 3. 
t written by him was preſented to the peers, to whom 
alone it was addreſſed. It was by them communicated 
- to the commons; and being voted to be ſcandalous and 


£ leditious, it was ordered, by both houſes, to be publicly 
4 burned. Inſtead of a bill of attainder, which ſome of 
re his opponents in the lower houſe recommended, the 
& lords contented themſelves with a leſs rigorous proce- 
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dure. They paſſed a bill ſor baniſhing him, and reg. 
dering him incapable of holding any office; and, the 
commons having agreed to it, the king readily con- 
firmed it 5, The earl paſſed the remainder of his life 
in France. and died at Rouen, after ſeven years of un. 
merited exile. | 

Of the early maakanes of. hs new F the 
league againſt France was the molt important. Lewis, 
impelled by inordinate ambition, had taken adyantage 
of the minority of Charles II. of Spain, and had aſſerted 
the ill founded claim of his wife to a part of the Catho- 
lic Netherlands, by invading that country with a pow: 
erful army in the ſummer of this year. His rapid pro- 
greſs alarmed.the Dutch, and arouſed the jealouſy of 
the Engliſh, , whoſe king, being convinced that his en- 
deavours for the preſervation of the balance of power 
would render him popular, propoſed to the ſtates the 
formation of a cloſe alliance, by which the future dan- 
ger of Gallic encroachments might be obviated. Sir 
William T emple was the negotiator employed on this 
occaſion 3, and he prevailed on the penſionary de Wit 
to agree to the propoſal, though that minilter had been 
long attached to the French intereſt, A league there- 
fore was concluded between England and Holland, for 


the expreſs purpoſe of preventing the further conquelts 


of Lewis “; and, as the court of Sweden afterwards 


acceded to it, it was denominated he triple alliance. 
This has been generally conſidered as the moſt prudent 
meaſure which Charles ever adopted in foreign poli- 
tics. When he embraced this reſolution, the perſons 
whom he chiefly conſulted were the duke of Buckings 


ham, Sir Henry Bennet (who had in 1662 ſucceeded 
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Charendon's friend, Sir Edward Nicholas, as ſecretary 


of ſtate, and was now baron of Arlington), the ford. 


keeper Bridgman, the duke of Albemarle, and lord Aſhe 


ley, chancellor of the exchequer. 


Though Lewis felt great diſguſt at the kara 


of the three allied powers, he conſented to treat with 


Spain under their mediation. The new alliance was 


iſo unſatisfactory to the Spaniſh court, as, inſtead of 
compelling the French to renounce their unjuſt acqui- 


ſitions, it only tended to reſtrain their future attempts: 


but, at the peremptory inſtances of the allies, the 
queen- regent agreed to their propoſal of her relinquiſh- 
ing a part of the dominions of Spain, with a view of 
ſecuring a permanent peace with France. The mini- 
ters of the belligerent powers met in the fpring at 
Aix-la-Chapelle ; and, with the aſſent of the plenipo- 
tentiaries of the confederates, concluded a peace, by 
which Lewis was left in poſſeſſion of his late conqueſts 


in the Netherlands. 


The king of England, in the preceding year, had 
ſettled, by the medium of the earl of Sandwich, thoſe 
differences which had ariſen between him and the Spa- 
niards from his alliance with the Portugueſe court. 
This treaty was followed by a peace which he mediated 
between Spain and Portugal, aſter a war which had 
continued for twenty-ſeven years. The former, weary 
of fruitleſs hoſtilities, acquieſced in the pretenſions of 
the houſe of Braganza, and recogniſed the Independ- 
ence of the Portugueſe realm. | 

Having reſtored peace to his own ſubjects, and taken 
meaſures for eſtabliſhing the tranquillity of Europe, 
Charles flattered himſelf with the proſpect of ſecuring 


the good-will and liberality of his parliament, and the 


favorable opinion of the nation. But he was in ſome 
M m 4 meaſure 
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meaſure diſappointed. His late popular acts, and his 
judicious interpoſition in the politics of the continent, 


were not ſufficient to over-balance the ſtrong diſplea · 


ſure which the friends of the church had conceived 
from his occaſional indulgences to her enemies, and 


from a ſcheme which the duke of Buckingham and the 


lord-keeper had formed for the toleration of difſenters, 
The commons, eager to cruſh this ſcheme, expreſſed 
their defire of a proclamation againſt “ unlawful: af. 
ſemblies of papiſts and nonconſormiſts; a requeſt 
with \..hich the king ſpeedily complied. They made 
ſome additions to the act againſt conventicles; and ex- 
preſſed a full determination of oppoſing every ſcheme 
for the comprehenſion or the toleration of the ſectaries. 
Such was their ill humor, that they refuſed even to 
vote thanks to Charles for the triple alliance. They 
poſtponed the grant of a ſupply, which he requeſted for 
the payment of his debts, as well as for the equipment 
of a fleet to promote the purpoſes of the league. They 
inſtituted an inquiry into the miſcarriages of the war 


expelled Brouncker from the houſe, and ordered him 


to be impeached for the falſe orders which he had given 
after the engagement near Southwold bay; and reſolv- 
ed on the impeachment of ſeveral other individuals for 
neglect of duty; but theſe accuſations were not carried 
into effect. At length, after repeated intimations of 
the king's urgent neceſſities, they paſſed a bill for raiſ- 
ing 310,000 pounds by an impoſition on various liquors, 
When Charles gave his aſſent to this and other bills, 
he defired that the two houſes would adjourn for three 
months; from which time, by ſucceſſive adjournments, 
and laſtly by a prorogation, they eee inactive till 
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When the compliance of France and Spain with 
the propoſals of the confederates rendered it unneceſ- 
fary for Charles to over-awe thoſe powers with his 
fleet, he ſent it into the Mediterranean, under the com- 
mand of Sir Thomas Allen, for the infliction of merited 
chaſtiſement on the Algerines, who had renewed their 
depredations on the commerce of the Engliſh. As 
they were intimidated.into ſubmiſſion by the menaces 
of the admiral, he forbore hoſtilities z and, having ob- 
tained a releaſe of his captive countrymen, and adjuſt. 
ed new terms of peace with the dey, he returned to 
England *. The next year, he again ſailed to the Bar- 
bary coaſt, and commenced hoſtilities againſt the Al- 
gerines, who had violated the peace; but he performed 
nothing memorable againſt them. 

The duke of Buckingham was now employed in 
ſtrengthening his influence, by a ſubſtitution of his 
friends for thoſe. officers of ſtate on whom he could 
not depend, Among other removals, he diſplaced Sir 
William Morice, in whoſe room Sir John Trevor be- 
came ſecretary of ſtate. Being jealous of the talents 
and intereſt of Sir William Coventry, one of the com- 
miſſioners of the treaſury, he endeavoured to procure 
his diſcharge ; and, having provoked a challenge from 
him, he complained to the king, who immediately diſ- 
miſſed Sir William. He, with ſome difliculty, prevail» 
ed on Charles to remove, from the lieutenancy of Ire. 
land, the duke of Ormond, one of the moſt faithful 
ſervants of the crown, and one of the moſt upright and 
virtuous men in all his dominions. He even labored to 
deprive the duke of York of his public employmeats ; 
but this proved too difficult a taik to be accompliſhed 
dy his utmoſt efforts. 
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5 2 When the king opened the next ſeſſion of parlia- 
OR. 19. ment, the chief points which he ſtated to the houſes 
were, the neceſſity of a freſh ſupply, and the expediency 
of an union with Scotland. The commons, havin 
received the report of a committee which had been ap- 
pointed for the inſpection of the public accounts rela- 
tive to the war, complained of groſs miſmanagement 
and milapplication. The diſcoyeries which they made 
did not, however, prevent them from voting 400,000 
Dec. 11. pounds; ; but, before this grant was completed, Charles 
prorogued the, two houſes in diſguſt. When they re- 
1670. aſſembled, he aſſured them that no part of the money 
Feb. 14 which he had received for the war had been diverted 
to other uſes; but that, on the contrary, “ beſides 
« thoſe ſupplies, a great ſum had been raiſed out of his 
« ſtanding revenue and credit, and a very great debt 
ec contracted, for the ſole purpoſes of the war.” A 
bill was now enacted for his relief, impoſing a duty on 
wine for eight years; and, by another act, he was ena- 
bled, for his preſent ſupply, to ſell the fee-farm rents of 
the crown. The new hal which had been prepared a- 
gainſt conventicles, now received his aſſent; as did alſo a 
bill which authoriſed Engliſh commiſſioners to treat with 
Scottiſh delegates for the union of the two kingdoms ; 
a ſcheme which did not then take effect. A diſpute was 
now revived which, in a former ſeſſion, had embroiled 
the two houſes, reſpecting a judgment which the lords 
had given in favor of a merchant named Skinner againſt 
the Eaſt-India company. This deciſion was deemed 
irregular and unconſtitutional by the commons, as it 
had not been preceded by an appeal from the ſentence 
of one of the ordinary courts. After ſome altercation 
had paſfed between the houſes, the king prevailed on 
them to eraſe from ther journals all the reſolutions 
which 
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which concerned this buſineſs, When they had been 4- P. 


1679. 


employed near two months in theſe and other affairs, Ap. Tt. 


they adjourned, at his deſire, till October“. 


The king's chief adviſers, at this time, were a com- 


mittee of fixe perſons, well known under the general 
denomination of the cabal; the initials of their reſpec- 
tive names happening to correſpond exactly with a 
word which otherwiſe ſuited their turbulent, factious, 
and intereſted characters. Theſe were, Sir Thomas 
Clifford, lord Arlington, the duke of Buckingham, lord 
Aſhley, and the earl of Lauderdale. Clifford (whom 
Charles foon created a peer) was a man of talent and 
eloquence ; bold, open, and violent; firm in his reſo- 
lutions, and perſevering in his enterpriſes. Lord Ar- 
lington {whoſe ſervices were ſoon after rewarded with 
an carldom) was a man of ſolid underſtanding rather 
than of brilliant parts : he was artful, intriguing, and 
inſincere; and had not ſufficient firmneſs to prevent 
him from promoting even thoſe meaſures which he 
diſapproved. Buckingham was diſtinguiſhed by his 
perſonal accompliſhments, and by the wit and vivacity 
of his diſcourſe ; but he rendered himſelf contemptible 
by his abſurdities and inconſiſtencies, and odious by his 
propenſity to vice and his total want of principle. 


Aſhley (afterwards earl of Shafteſbury) poſſeſſed un- 
common abilities, and particularly excelled in the art 


of managing parties. Being a ſlave to his paſſions, he 
was as verſatile and variable as Buckingham, and 
equally deſtitute of integrity and virtue. The earl 
(afterwards duke) of Lauderdale was ſo inflamed with 
2 thirſt of power, that he would ſubmit to any mean- 
nels to obtain and to preſerve it; and when he had 
procyred it, no man was more inclined to exerciſe it 
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A. D. with haughtineſs, rigor, and inhumanity. He had 
$650. ſome parts, and a conſiderable ſhare of learning ; but 


was well characteriſed by the duke of Buckingham ay 
5 A man of a blundering underſtanding.” 

Theſe were the miniſters with whom Charles now 
leagued himſeif in a conſpiracy againſt the honor and 
welfare of his country, and the liberties of his people, 
Impatient of thoſe barriers which the conſtitution had 
provided againſt the exceſſes of prerogative ; averſe to 


a dependence on the humors of his parliamentary 


ſubjeQs z and deſirous of a regular ſubſidy for the im- 


provement of his inſufficient revenue, as well as of a 


permanent alliance by which he might be ſecured 
againſt the attempts of a people whoſe oppoſition to his 
father had given him an incurable jealouſy ; he formed 
the ſcheme of an intimate alliance with the court of 
France, in violation of the triple confederacy, and of 
the principles of ſound policy. In the early part of his 
Teign, he had made overtures for a ſtrict conjunction 
with Lewis; but that monarch had then received them 
with coolneſs. He now revived thoſe propoſitions; 
and the French king, having prepared himſelf for the 
enforcement of his ſchemes of conqueſt, gave a willing 
ear to the ſuggeſtions of his Engliſh relative, who, to 
haſten the compliance of Lewis, had expreſſed his zeal 
for popery, and repreſented his deſire of promoting that 
religion in his dominions as one of his motives for ſo- 
liciting an union. Being encouraged in his views by 
the duke of York, as well as by the members of the 
cabal, Charles concluded a ſecret agreement with 
Lewis, purporting that he ſhould receive from the lat- 
ter a conſtant penſivn of 200,000 pounds that they 


. ſhould unite their arms againſt Holland, and aim at 


the conqueſt and partition of that country; that, in 


the 


* 
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Spain, they ſhould exert their combined efforts for the 
reduction of the territories of that crown; and that 
the co-operation of Charles in this meaſure ſhould be 


recompenced by a ſubſidy of 800,000 pounds, to be an- 


nually paid during the war, The ducheſs of Orleans, 
at the deſire of Lewis, viſited the king her brother at 
Dover, where, after frequent conferences between them, 
the agreement was renewed. Beſides the particular 
articles , it was concerted between the allied kings, 
that Lewis ſhould aſſiſt Charles in caſe of any domeſtic 
commotions, and promote his views for the extenſion 
of his authority. Having finiſhed her negotiations, the 
ducheſs returned to France, where ſhe ſoon after died 
ſuddenly, to the extraordinary regret of Charles, who, 
ſuſpecting that ſhe had been poiſoned by the jealouſy of 
her huſband, was almoſt inclined to renounce his con- 

nexions with the French court; but, his ſuſpicions not 
being confirmed by any ſubſequent diſcoveries, he per- 

ited in his new alliance. 

As the infamous league with France was kept fecret, 
the parliament, duped by the king's diſſimulation, con- 
cluded that it was his intention to adhere to the triple 
alliance, and oppoſe the progreſs of Gallic uſurpations. 
The commons (many of whom had been lately gained 
over to the intereſts of the court by offices, preſents, 


and promiſes '*) voted a very conſiderable ſupply for 


the defence of the realm, that no danger might ariſe 


to. Hume intimates, that “no particular articles ſeem here (at Do- 
er) to have been ſigned, or even agreed upon.“ But it appears, 
from undoubted evidence, that a treaty was there ſigned on the firſt of 
June, and that it contained a variety of ſpecific conditions, relative to 
the projected conqueſts, partitions, ſupplies, &c. Aacpherfon's Original 
Popere. Ii, Life of James II. | 

12, Marvell's Epiſtles. 
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from the great preparations which France was then 
making. Four bills for different impoſitions paſſed the 
lower houſe ; but, the lords preſuming to make altera- 
tions in them, a diſpute enſued between the houſes. 
The conſequence of this altercation was the loſs of 
one of the bills, which the lords, though they had gi- 
ven up the point with reſpect to the three others, in- 
ſiſted on amending. Charles, being deſirous of putting 
an end to all diſſenſions, gave his aſſent to the bills that 
were ready, and prorogued the parliament till the ſpring 
of the following year. 

Among the acts of this ſeſſion, were ſome for the 
regulation of legal proceedings, others for the encou- 
ragement of particular branches of commerce and ma- 
nufactures, ſome for the relief and employment of the 
poor, and one for the prevention of © malicious maim- 
& ing and wounding.” The laſt- mentioned act, called 
the Coventry act, aroſe from an extraordinary circum- 
ſtance which happened to a member of that name, 
who, having thrown out a reflexion on the king's mean 
debaucheries, had been aſſaulted, with the connivance 
of Charles,. by ſome officers of the guards, who flit his 
noſe to the bone. Such aſſaults were, by this ſtatute, 
made capital. 

| In 

13. Grey's Debates, vol. i.— Ralph. 

14. Burnet, vol. i. p 269,—Grey's Debates, vol. i. In the ſame 
month in which Sir John Coventry was aſſaulted (Dec. 1670), a re- 
markable attempt was made by an Hibernian adventurer named 
Blood, on the perſon of the duke of Ormond, whom that ruffian dragged 
from his carriage, with an intention of hanging him at Tyburn, in re- 
venge ſor the execution of ſome of his former comrades, who had been 
put to death for conſpiring to ſeize the caſtle of Dublin, during the 
duke's adminiſtration of the affairs of Ireland. Ormond eſcaped the 
vengeance of this villain dy a ſeaſonable reſcue. Blood, in the following 


year, made an unſucceſsful attempt to carry off the crown and ra 
from the Tower, Inſtead of puniſhing wy the king was fo ſtruck 
| with 
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In the ſpring of this year, the honor of the nation 
was bravely ſuſtaĩned in the Mediterranean by Sir Ed- 
ward Spragge. In the preceding ſummer, captain 
Beach, with a ſmall ſquadron, had defeated an Algerine 
armament near the ſtrait of Gibraltar, and effected the 
releaſe of 250 Chriſtian captives, and the deſtruction 
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of ſix large ſhips of the enemy. Spragge now met with 


greater ſucceſs. Entering the bay of Bugia, he engaged 
ſeven of the beſt men of war belonging to Algier, and 
deſtroyed all of them by means of one fire-ſhip. One 
of his cruiſers, about the ſame time, captured a ſhip of 
forty guns. Proceeding.to Algier, Sir Edward blocked 
up the harbour, and compelled the dey to acquieſce in 
new terms of peace. Since that period, the Englith 
have been rarely moleſted by the Algerines. 

Charles and his miniſters were unable to find a plau- 
ible pretext. for the war which was ſtipulated by the 
new alliance. No real cauſe of complaint had been 
given by the Dutch ſince the treaty of Breda; and to 
commence a freſh war againſt thoſe whohad adhered to 
the laſt pacification, and with whom a ſubſequent league 
had been formed, was palpably unjuſt and perfidious. 


For want of reaſonable allegations, a pretence for a 


quarrel was ſtudiouſly ſought. A yacht being ſent 
from England to bring back the family of Sir William 
Temple (who had been recalled from his ſtation of re- 
ſident in Holland, as being too jult and conſcientious 
to be ſubſervient to the diſhonorable views of his maſ- 


with his intrepidity, and alarmed at the aſſurances which he gave him 
of the peremptory reſolution of his numerous aſſociates to revenge his 
death, that he gratified him with a full pardon, conferred on him an 
ellate in Ireland as a recompence for one which he had forfeited by his 
concern in the Dublin conſpiracy, and even admitted him to the inti- 
my of the court. Carte's Ormond, vol. ii. 

15. In November. Heaith's Chronicle.--Campbel's Lives of the 
Admirals, | | * 
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ter), the captain received orders to fire on every Dutch 


veſſel which ſhould refuſe to ſtrike her ſails. 
through the Dutch fleet in his return, he fired ſome 
ſhot; but the admiral refuſed to pay, to a boat of paſ- 
ſage, that compliment which he thought was only due 
to a ſhip of war. This refuſal was magnified into a 
ſerious inſult z and Sir George Downing was ſent to 
Holland to demand ſatisfaction for this and other pre- 
tended affronts and injuries 

The preparations of Charles for cruſhing the Dutch, 
of whoſe flouriſhing commerce he was jealous, and 
whoſe republican principles he deteſted, were retarded 


by a deficiency of money. He therefore reſolved, at 
the inſtigation of Aſhley and Clifford, to ſhut up the 


exchequer. He iflued a proclamation, ſuſpending, for 
one year, the payment of all ſums which then were in 
that office, or ſhould be brought into it /. It was cuſ- 
tomary for the bankers to lend money to the govern- 
ment at an intereſt of eight per cent. on the ſecurity of 
the ſtanding revenue, or of occaſional ſupplics which 
had been voted by the parliament. The intereſt was, 
in general, punctually paid to them; and they gradu- 
ally received the principal, as the public money came 
into the exchequer. By with- holding theſe payments, 
the king had not only the benefit of the fums which he 
had borrowed, but alſo the uſe of the whole money 
which his eſtabliſhed revenue, as well as the temporary 
impoſts, produced, and which ought to have been ap- 
propriated to the payment of the bankers. He promiſed 
to make a ſatisfactory compenſation, at the end of the 
year, for the money which he thus with-held: but he 
did not perform his promiſe **, Moſt of the bankers 
16. Ralph, p. 196.—Burnet, vol. i. | 


17. Parkeri Comment, lib, ü.— Ralph, p. 19% 
18. Park. Comment. 
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were neceſſitated, by the ſuſpenſion of their aſſignments 4A. D. 
from the treaſury, to ſtop payment to thoſe individuals ** 
who had put money into their hands, a great number 
of whom were thus involved in extreme diſtreſs. This 
unjuſtifiable conduct of the government occaſioned 
violent clamors and general diſpleaſure: conſternation 
and diſtruſt prevailed for a time; and commerce ſuſ- 
tained a viſible check. But Charles and his unprinci- 
pled adviſers treated with contempt the emotions of 
popular diſguſt. 

To augment his reſources, Charles reſolved, before 
he declared war againſt the Hollanders, that an attempt | 
ſhould be made on their valuable fleet returning from | ' | 
Smyrna, Sir Robert Holmes was employed on this = 
occaſion, Dr crying the expected fleet near the iſle of 
Wight, he haſtened to meet it; and an obſtinate en- Mar. 1g- 
gagement enſued. The Dutch merchant-men were 
about fifty in number; many of them were amply 
furniſhed with guns; and fix ſhips of war accompanied 
them. Holmes had ſeven men of war under his com- 
mand; and, if he had requeſted the aid of Spragge's 
ſquadron, which then paſſed near him, he would, in all 
probability, have ſucceeded in his enterpriſe, But he 
did not wiſh to divide with Spragge the glory of the 
undertaking ; and therefore, notwithſtanding the gallant 
efforts of himſelf and his comrades, he could only take 
fire of the Smyrna ſhips, and one man of war (which 
ſunk ſoon after her capture), in a conflict of two days“, 
The miniſtry affirmed, that this attack was provoked by 
the refuſal of the Dutch to pay to our fleet the honors 
of the flag; but this aſſertion had not the ſanction of | 
truth, | 

A declaration of war againſt Holland was no longer Blr. 15. 
delayed. This abſurd manifeſto ſtated, as the grounds 
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of ſanguinary vengeance, ſome pretended infractions 
of the treaty of Breda, the refuſal of the honors of the 
flag in the laſt year, and theexhibition of paintings and 
medals reflecting on the king and people of England. 
The Dutch had labored to procure a continuance of 
peace; but, when they found their endeavours fruitleſs, 
they prepared to meet the ſtorm with vigor and forti- 
tude . | | | 

The Engliſh fleet, under the command of the duke 
of York, was joined in the ſpring by a ſquadron which 
the French king had ſent to our coaſt, commanded by 
the count d*Eſtrees. De Ruyter, with about 100 fail, 
approached the combined fleets, which nearly amounted 
to 120 ſhips . of war, two-thirds of the number being 
Engliſh. A battle was now fought near Southwold 


. bay, which had been the ſcene of a memorable engage- 


ment in the preceding war. The united fleets, as well 
as that of Holland, were arranged in three bodies. The 
duke of York, the earl of Sandwich, and the count 
d*Eſtrees, were oppoſed to de Ruyter, Van Ghent, and 
Banckert. The duke fought with ſpirit; but the earl 
particularly diſtinguiſhed himſelf. The latter withſtood 
all the efforts of Van Ghent, who fell in the heat of the 
conflict: he ſunk one large ſhip which encountered 
him, and diſabled others: he deſtroyed three fire-ſhips 
which had been ſent to burn his veſſel ; but had not the 


ſame ſucceſsin ſecuring it againſt the attack of a fourth, 


by which his own deſtruction was occaſioned *'. 


20. Vie de M. de Ruyter, ſeconde partie.—Ralph, p. 207, 
21. There are different accounts reſpeRing the death of this gallant 
and accompliſhed nobleman. Some affirm, that he had no opportunity 


of eſcaping, but was blown up with his ſhip : others ſay, that he was 


drowned in attempting to reach another veſſel; and ſome aſſert, that 
he might have eſcaped, but that he was ſo piquedat expreſſions which 
are ſaid to have fallen from the duke, as if ſome advice which he had 
given to avoid being ſurpriſed by the enemy had ariſcn from unmanly 
apr rehenſions, that he voluntarily ſacrificed his life. 


Aſter 


// r 
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public as well as private merit produced an univerſal 
regret for his loſs, Sir Joſeph Jordan, who was his 
vice-admiral, ſailed with the blue ſquadron to the aſ- 
ſiſtance of the red, which the Dutch had preſſed fo vi- 
gorouſly. that the duke had been obliged, by the diſabled 


ſtate of two ſhips in which he had fought, to ſhift his 


flag to a third. The French had little concern in the 
fight; and, indeed, d*Eſtrees behaved as if he had re- 
ceived inſtructions from his ſovereign to ſpare his ſhips 
as far as he could with decency : he loſt, however, two 
of his veſſels. The combatants deſiſting from their 
efforts in the evening, the duke began to retire. The 
Dutch purſuing him, he renewed the conflict, and 
compelled them to retreat. Little advantage was gain- 
ed by either party in this engagement ; and few ſhips 
were loſt, though many were diſabled. There is great 
uncertainty with regard to the amount of the ſlain ; but 
it is allowed that an extraordinary number fell on each 
fide. De Ruyter even declared, that it was the moſt 
bloody and obſtinate action of any which he had ever 


" witneſſed 22. 


The Dutch were expoſed to greater danger by land 
than by ſea, in this active year. The French monarch, 
having levied an army of above 120,000 men, ap- 
proached the frontiers of the United Provinces. - No- 
thing could exceed the conſternation of thoſe whom his 
great preparations menaced with ruin. They were diſ- 
united by factions; their troops were contemptible in 
point of diſcipline z and they had little aſſiſtance from 
other powers. The court of Stockholm had been de- 
tached from the triple alliance by the influence of Eng- 
land; and the republic, for ſome time, had no other 
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aid than the weak ſupport of the eleCtor of Branden- 
burg. The French, as might have been expected, 
made a rapid progreſs. In a few weeks, they obtained 
poſſeſſion of the major part of the provinces of Utrecht, 
Guelderland, and Over-Vſſel, and penetrated within 
ten miles of Amſterdam, Their very numerous, well- 
appointed, and gallant army, aſſiſted by a body of Eng- 
liſh, and by the forces of the eleCtor of Cologne and the 
biſhop of Munſter, daily deprived the Dutch of thei: 
towns and fortreſſes. Lewis, triumphing in his ſucces, 
kept a ſplendid court at Utrecht ; where he received 
the plenipotentiaries whom Charles had ſent to him, 
with a view of adjuſting the anſwer which ſhould be 
given to the earnelt ſolicitations of the Dutch for peace, 
The terms offered by the two kings were too diſhonor- 
able to be accepted; and the prince of Orange ſtrongly 
remonſtrated againſt a peace which could only be pro- 
cured by ſuch ignominious conceſſions. 'The intereſt 
of this young prince, who was the nephew of Charles, 
had lately gained ground ; while that of de Wit had 
declined in the ſame proportion. The penſionary, 
whoſe father had been impriſoned by the late prince 
for an oppoſition to his unconſtitutional views, had al- 
ways cheriſhed a ſtrong repugnance to the reviyal of the 
office of ſtadt-holder; whence he was an object of ha- 
tred to the numerous friends of the houſe of Orange. 
In the preſent misfortunes of the commonwealth, 
many of thoſe who had beſore been, in ſome meaſure, 
neutral, joined the Orange faction againſt that of de 
Wit, concluding that the ſtrength of the nation might 
be exerted with more energy under the auſpices of 2 
ſtadt-holder, and that the elevation of the prince to 
this dignity would contribute to detach his uncle from 


the ſupport of France. The populace zcalouſly pro- 


moted 
T 


nn 


moted the appointment of young William to the poſt 
which had been enjoyed by his anceſtors, and inveighed 
againſt de Wit and his brother for their averſion to that 
meaſure, repreſenting thoſe able and patriotic miniſters 
as betrayers of their country. The public clamors at 
length produced inſurrections, which terminated in the 
elevation of the prince, the removal of his chief adver- 
faries from office, and the inhuman aſſaſſination of the 
unlortunate brothers. The new ſtadt-holder ſedulouſly 
exerted himſelf for the retrieyal of the declining affairs 
of his country, though the two kings tempted him with 
ſplendid offers to betray it. While the inundation of 
the lands afforded ſome ſecurity, he endeavoured, at 
the head of an army, to repel the invaders ; but he did 


not make any impreſſion on them. Their operations, 


however, were languid after the departure of Lewis, 
who, as if ſatiated with the glory which he had acquir- 
ed, returned to France with a part of his army, inſtead 
of attempting the reduction of Amſterdam, which 
would not, perhaps, have made a long reſiſtance. Ta 
facilitate the conqueſt of .the Dutch territories, the 
Engliſh fleet had failed with that of France after the 
battle of Southwold-bay, having a confiderable number 
of ſoldiers on board; but the invaſion which they me- 
ditated was prevented by a molt violent tempeſt **, . 

The expences of the war having conſumed not only 
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the ſums which Charles had detained from the public 


creditors, but alſo the ſupplies which he had received 
from France, he ſuſpended the payments due from the 
exchequer, for ſome months after the period which he 
had before aſſigned; and reſolved, inſtead of continuing 
the prorogation of his parliament, to make another trial 
of the liberality of the commons. The two houſes hav- 


33- Ralph, ad annum 1672. —The Netherland Hiſtorian, 
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ing met, he expreſſed his hopes of an ample ſupply for 
that © neceſſary war into which he had been forced 
vindicated the propriety of a declaration which he had 
iſſued during the receſs, ſuſpending the execution of 
the laws againſt diſſenters; and endeavoured to obviate 
the apprehenſions which the people had (not without 
reaſon) conceived, as if the forces which he had raiſed 
ſince the commencement of the war, were deſigned to 


control law and property. The firſt buſineſs of the 


lower houſe was to annul the election of various per- 
ſons who had been choſen for vacant ſeats, ſince the 
laſt ſeſſion, in conſequence of writs iſſued by the chan- 
cellor. The preſent poſſeſſor of that high dignity was 
lord Aſhley, who had lately been created earl of Shafteſ- 
bury, and who had practiſed this irregularity with a 
view of influencing the elections. The next vote of 
the houſe was more pleaſing to the court, as it related 
to a ſupply of 1, 238, 50 pounds, to be raiſed within a 
year and a half by monthly aſſeſſments. But, before 
the bill of ſupply was completed, the commons reſolved 
to take notice of what they conſidered as grievances. 
They ſignified their diſapprobation of the late declara- 
tion of indulgence to diſſenters ; and, by two addreſſes, 
prevailed on the reluCtant king to revoke it. They 
were leſs diſpleaſed with the ſubſtance of it, as far as 
it regarded proteſtant non-conformiſts, than with the 
unconſtitutional manner in which it was brought for- 
ward, by the claim of a power of diſpenſing with acts 
of parliament. They paſſed a bill for impoſing a teſt 
on all who ſhould be appointed to any public office, 
who were not only required to take the oaths of alle- 
giance and ſupremacy, and receive the ſacrament ac- 
cording to the rites of the eſtabliſhed church, but were 
alſo enjoined to renounce all belief in the doctrine of 

= | trunſub · 


Nan & 28 © 


tranſubſtantiation. The preſumptiye heir of the crown 
eing a warm partiſan of the Romiſh ſyſtem, and the 


reigning prince having conceived an inclination for the 


{ame ſaith, the alarms and jealouſies of the friends of the 
reformed church were exceedingly ſtrong, and were 
ſupported by more reaſonable grounds than in the two 
preceding reigns, when fears of the prevalence of po- 
pery, though cauſeleſs and abſurd, had been ſo general. 
Hence aroſe the introduction of the teſt-act, which, 
though it affected diſſenters in general, was particularly 
directed againſt the catholics. The dread of this 
odious ſect was now ſo ſtrong, that the commons 
were inclined to mitigate their former ſeverity againſt 


| the proteſtant diſſenters, with a view of concentrating 


the whole reformed intereſt againſt the Romiſh party. 
They therefore paſſed a bill for the relief of the former; 
but it was loſt by delays in the upper houſe. - They 
aſterwards prepared two remonſtrances, which they 
preſented to the king; one relating to England, and 
the other to Ireland. The Hibernian grievances of 
which they complained were ſuch as aroſe from the 
encouragement given to papiſts; and thoſe of England 
were, an occaſional impoſt on coals, and the abuſes 
committed in quartering and preſling ſoldiers; circum- 
ſtances which ſeemed to them to be more worthy of 


cenſure than the unjuſt war with Holland, the danger- 
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ous alliance with France, and the arbitrary and inju- 


rious ſuſpenſion of the payments of the exchequer. 
Having promiſed, in general terms, to attend to the 
remonſtrances, and paſſed the bill of ſupply, that of the 
teſt, and other bills, Charles commanded the two 


houſes to adjourn till the autumn . 


Of thoſe individuals whoſe ſcruples of conſcience 
would not ſuffer them to ſubmit to the conditions of 
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the teſt- act, the duke of York was one. He there. 
fore reſigned the office of lord high admiral, that of 
eommander in chief of the forces (in which he had 
{ucceeded the duke of Albemarle **), the wardenſhip of 
the cinque-ports, and the government of Portſmouth, 
Lord Clifford alſo, who had been for a few months 
high treaſurer, reſigned that poſt in conſequence of his 
zeal for popery. The admiralty was now put in com- 
miſſion; and the treaſurer's ſtaff was beſtowed on Tho- 
mas Oſborne, viſcount Dunblane, a creature of the 
duke of Buckingham, 

The command of the fleet was conferred on prince 
Rupert, whoſe chief officers were Sir Edward Spragge 
and the earl of Offory, the heroic ſon of the duke of 
Ormond. The French joined the prince with their 
fleet; and, inſtead of forming a ſeparate ſquadron, their 
ſhips were intermingled with thoſe of their allies. A 
battle was fought near Schoneveldt, between the com- 
bined fleets and that of the Dutch, commanded by de 
Ruyter, Van Tromp, and Banckert, The latter had 
not above eighty men of war; while their opponents 
had about one hundred. Small loſs was ſuſtained by 
the reſpective fleets ; but the French ſeem to have had 
the greateſt ſhare of it. Both fides, though with little 
reaſon, claimed the victory; as they alſo did in a ſecond 
conflict, which was managed with ſpirit, but was 
equally indecifive. A third engagement occurred be- 
fore the end of the ſummer, near the Texel. In this 
action, which was more furious and obitinate than 
either of the preceding combats, Spragge, who had op- 
poſed Van Tromp for many hours with diſtinguithed 
valor, was drowncd in paſſing to a freſh ſhip ; and the 
Dutch alſo were deprived of the ſervices of two vices 


25. This celebrated reſtorer of the Engliſh merarchy dicd in the 
beginning of the year 1676. 
admiral: 
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borne their due ſhare of the combat, a complete victory 
would have devolved to the allies; but they kept aloof 
while the Engliſh and Dutch were deſtroying each 
other. Several ſhips of the line, and many ſmall veſ- 
ſels, were burned or ſunk on both fides. The hoſtile 
fleets retired in the evening, each claiming the honor 
of a victory, which, however, was undecided “. 

The continental campaign of this year gave the 
Dutch an opportunity of emerging from thoſe calami- 
ties which they had ſuſtained in the foregoing year, 
Though their ally, the elector of Brandenburg, had 
concluded a peace with their Gallic enemies, they pro- 
cured a more effectual aſſiſtance than he could afford 
them, by an alliance which they formed with the em- 
peror and the king of Spain. They regained ſome of 
the towns which they had loſt; and being joined by 
an-army of imperialiſts, they reduced the greater part 
of the electorate of Cologne. The Spaniards haraſſed 
the French in the Netherlands; and thoſe who were 
ſo lately triumphant in Holland, and fondly expected 
to complete in this year the conqueſt of that country, 
were conſtrained to relinquiſh their new acquiſitions, 


to the extraordinary joy of the Dutch, who, when the 
ſtorm ſo furiouſly burſt upon them, had almoſt aban- 
doned every hope of preſerving their ſtate. A con- 
greſs was holden at Cologne, for the oſtenſible purpoſe 
of reſtoring peace; but it was not productive of an ac+- 
commodation. The demands of Lewis and Charles 
were too high to be agreeable to the Hollanders, who 


therefore rejected them, and prepared for a vigorous 


continuance of the war;. 


26. Ralph's Charles !1.—Kennet,—Vie de M. de Ruyter. 
37. Ralph's Charles 11,—Netherland Hiſtorian. 
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When the parliament of England re-aſſembled, the 
king mentioned the rejection of his offers by the Dutch, 
who, he ſaid, © had treated his ambaſſadors at Cologne 
« with the contempt of conquerors :” he therefore 
hoped that ſuch a ſupply would be granted to him ag 
might enable him to enforce their ſubmiſſion to rea- 


. fonable terms of peace. The commons were not very 


eager to comply with the royal wiſhes ; but reſolved to 
renew their remonſtrances. They were greatly diſ- 
pleaſed at a matrimonial treaty which had been con- 
cluded between the duke of York (whoſe firſt wife, 


lord Clarendon's daughter, died in 1671) and Mary 


d'*Eſte, daughter of the duke of Modena; and they re- 
queſted, by an addreſs to the king, that this contract 
with a catholic might be annulled, as fuch a match, by 
tending to the encouragement of popery, would fill the 
minds of his proteſtant ſubjects with endleſs fears and 
diſcontents. They prepared a bill for the further re- 
ſtriction of papiſts, who were now the chief objects of 
public jealouſy. They declared that they would grant 
no ſupply, unleſs it ſhould really appear that the ſtates- 
general were obſtinately bent on the proſecution of the 
war, and unleſs there ſhould be a general redreſs of 
grievances. 'They voted that the ſtanding army was a 
grievance z and were proceeding with other attacks on 
the court, when Charles ſuddenly prorogued the par- 
liament. To gratify the commons in their zeal againſt 
the Romiſh ſyſtem, he now prohibited the profeſſors of 
that faith from appearing either at his palace or that of 
his brother; but he did not endeavour to prevent the 
conſummation of the obnoxious marriage 

The next ſeſſion produced a peace with Holland. 
Charles found that the war with that ſtate was ſo un- 
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pleaſing to his parliament, as to preclude the hopes of 
his being ſupplied with ſufficient ſums for the proſecu- 
tion of it. He found alſo that his late meaſures had 
arouſed the ſtrong ſuſpicions of his people, and had 
put them on their guard againſt his arbitrary projects. 
He therefore thought it adviſeable to temporiſe, and 
wait a more favorable conjuncture for the extenſion of 
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his authority. He reſolved to relinquiſh, without de- 


lay, his alliance with the French monarch, as far as it 
regarded a complete concurrence in his warlike enter- 
priſes; and to comply with the wiſhes of his ſubjects, 
by deſiſting from a war which they conſidered as ill- 
founded and iniquitous. Having received new propo- 
ſals from the ſtates-general, he communicated them to 
the two houſes, who requeſted him to expedite the ad- 
juſtment of peace. A treaty was ſoon concluded, by 
which the Dutch agreed to pay about 200,009 pounds 
towards the expences of the war; to ſtrike the flag, 
and lower the top-ſails, to Engliſh ſhips of war, both 
individually and in fleets ; and to reſtore ſuch places 
as they had taken during the war, on condition that 
Charles ſhould make a ſimilar reſtitution. With re- 
gard to the Britiſh auxiliaries in the ſervice of the king 
of France, it was privately ſtipulated that they ſhould 


not be recruited ; and, to give the Dutch ſome com- 


penſation for the continuance of thoſe troops in the 
army of the enemies of the republic, Charles permitted 
the ſtates to levy forces in his dominions. Matters of 
trade were referred, by mutual conſent, to ſelect com- 
miſſioners, who, in the courſe of the year, adjuſted all 
differences between the commercial companies ef the 
two nations *?, 
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Charles is on ill terms with his parliament. — He renews 
his ſecret treaty with the king of France. — He forms a 
neu alliance with the Dutch, — He mediates a peace 
between them and the French. — The papiſts are accuſed 
of a plot againſt the church and ſtate,—Some of them 
are executed on pretence of their concern in it.— The 
lord. treaſurer Danby is impeached for promoting thz 
king's connexions with France—Charles diſſolves the 
parliament. 


TA E ſiniſter counſels of Charles had weakened that 
popularity with which his reſtoration had been attend- 
ed. His connexion with an ambitious deſpot whom 
he ought to have oppoſed, his miſapplication of the 
public money, and his diſregard of che liberties of the 
nation, had expoſed him to the cenſures of all men of 
judgment, integrity, and patriotiſm ; and had afforded, 
to thoſe who were not diſtinguiſhed by ſuch qualities, 
an opportunity of inflaming, by the arts of faction, the 
diſcontent which had ſo juſtly ariſen. 

The intriguing earl of Shafteſbury, apprehenſive of 
the vengeance of the commons for his ſhare in the 
meaſures of the cabal, and finding his influence at 
court leſs powerful than he wiſhed it to be, had pri- 
vately leagued himſelf with the phalanx of oppoſition, 
before the king's jealouſy of his views induced him to 
deprive him of the dignity of chancellor; and, imme- 
diately after his diſmiſſion, he became an avowed and 
violent enemy to the court. The duke of Bucking- 

ham, 


1 


nn 


ham, from ſimilar motives, prepared to follow the 
earl's example; but he had not yet imparted his inten- 


tions to the popular party, when it was propoſed in 


the lower houſe, that he, as well as the earl of Arling- 
ton and the duke of Lauderdale, ſhould be accuſed of 
mal- adminiſtration. Addreſſes were voted for the 
removal of the two dukes from all concern in the go- 
vernment; and articles of charge were adduced, but 
not carried into effect, againſt Arlington. The com- 
plaints of the commons, and their reluctance to the 
grant of a ſupply, gave ſuch diſguſt to the king, that, 
though he complied with their requeſt for the diſmiſſion 
of the army which he had raifed on pretence of the 
war, he abruptly cloſed the ſeſſion. 

Though the French king was diſpleaſed at the peace 
between England and Holland, he accepted the apo- 
logies of Charles, and conſented to a mediation which 
this prince offered between the belligerent powers. But 
all endeavours to adjuſt a peace between them were 
long fruitleſs. With reſpect to the campaign of this 
year, it was favorable to the French, who, though the 
efforts of the gallant prince of Orange prevented them 
from being victorious in the well-diſputed battle of 
Seneffe, obtained ſeveral advantages over the Dutch 
and their allies, and reduced the province of Franche- 


Comte, but diſgraced their arms by the inhuman deva- 


ſtations which they committed in the Palatinate *. 
Aware of the unfriendly diſpoſition of the Engliſh 

commons towards him, Lewis bribed Charles to another 

prorogation of the parliament, which, therefore, did 


not meet again. till after a reſpite of near fourteen 


months. A new ſeſſion being then opened with the 
royal declarations of regard for the proteſtant religion 


I. Hiſtoire de France ſous Louis XIV, par M. de Larre, —Tem- 


ple's Memoirs. 
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— and conſtitutional liberty, accompanied with a recom. 
mendation of mild and temperate proceedings, the 
commons rengwed their cenſures of the adminiſtration; 
repeated their deſire of the removal of Lauderdale; 
took ſome ſteps towards an impeachment of the lord- 
treaſurer (now earl of Danby); oppoſed the continu- 
ance” of the Engliſh regiments in the French ſervice; 
and prepared ſeveral bills for different purpoſes that 
were obnoxious to the court. Very warm debates oc- 
curred among the lords, in this ſeſſion, on the ſubject 
of a teſt propoſed by the miniſterial party, requiring 
not only all perſons in office, but every member of 
either houſe, to take the oath of unqualified non- reſiſt- | 
ance, and ſwear not to attempt the alteration of the 
eſtabliſhed religion or government. Shafteſbury, 
Buckingham, and many other peers, ſtrongly op- 

poſed this deſpotic bill; but it received the aſſent of a 
majority of that houſe. Before it had paſſed the ordeal 
of the commons, a violent altercation which took place 
bet · veen them and the lords on a point of privilege, 

June 9. induced the king to put an end to the ſeſſion *, 


hy 


The mediation of Charles being diſregarded, another 
campaign enſued on the continent, in which the En- 
gliſh auxiliaries behaved with diſtinguiſhed courage, 
particularly in that retreat which followed the death 
of the celebrated Turenne. Churchill, who after- 
wards, when duke of Marlborough, became ſo formi- 
dable to the French, commanded at this time a com- 
pany in their ſervice. This campaign proved more 

favorable to the allies than to the French. 
ock. 13, At the next meeting of the parliament, the king 
{till found the commons inclined to thwart his wiſhes. 


2. Grey's Debates, vol. iii.— Ralph. 
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They refuſed to comply with his deſire of a ſupply for 6 
taking off the anticipations of his revenue; and, "OE 
though they voted 300,000 pounds, they carefully 
provided that it ſhould be confined to the charges of 
ſhip-building. Diſguſted at ſome of the bills which 

they had prepared, and at the revival of diſputes be- 

tween them and the peers, he prorogued the two Nov. 22. 
| houſes for above a year, without receiving the voted 

ſupply 7. | 

Soon after this prorogation, Charles concluded a wy 
new convention with the king of France, importing, Feb. 
among other conditions ſimilar to thoſe of the laſt 

treaty between them, that neither of them ſhould enter 

into any treaty without the conſent of the other, and 

that, if the Engliſh parliament ſhould wiſh to force 

Charles into hoſtilities againſt Lewis, he ſhould either 

prorogue or diſſolve it * So attached was this prince 

to his Gallic connexions, that he forbore to inſiſt upon 

ſatisfaction for the loſſes which his commercial ſub- 
| ſets ſuſtained from the frequent capture of their veſſels 
by the ſhips of France *. 

The operations of the allies in this year were leſs 
vigorous than they had before been; and the chief 
advantages reſulted to the French. In the courſe of 
the year, the plenipotentiaries of France, Holland, and 
, the other contending powers, met at Nimeguen, to 


which place Charles, as mediator, had ſent lord Berke- 
3 ley, Sir William Temple, and Sir Leoline Jenkins; 
: but the proceedings of theſe negotiators were evaſive 
6 3. Near the cloſe of this year, the king iſſued a proclamation for the 
ſuppreſſion of coffee-houſes, which he regarded as ſeminaries of ſedi- 
8 tion; but, reflecting that this prohibition would rather augment than 


allay the freedom of cenſure, he ſoon revoked it. Rab. 
4. Macpherſon's Original Papers. 
5. Ralph's Charles II. 
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and dilatory, from the claſhing intereſts of | thi 
employers. 
The long receſs of i the Engliſh parliament was ſuc. 


ceeded by an active ſeſſion. The duke of Buckingham, 


and other noblemen of the oppoſition, diſputed the 
legality of the meeting, as the prorogation had exceeded 
the ſpace of a twelvemonth, in repugnance to that ſta- 
tute of Edward III. which ordained that a parliament 
ſhould afſemble at leaſt once every year. They there. 
fore affirmed that the length of the receſs had produced 
a virtual diſſolution; but it was obſerved, in reply, that 
the ſtatute which repealed the triennial act of Charles 
I. provided only againſt an intermiſſion of above three 
years. The miniſterial party urged, that ſuch an at- 
tempt to throw the nation into confuſion, deſerved the 
reſentment of the houſe; and it was reſolved that the 
duke, as well as the earl of Shafteſbury, the earl of 


| Saliſbury, and lord Wharton, who had ſupported his 


arguments, ſhould recant their ſpeeches, or be ſent to 
the Tower. Refuſing to retract, they were imme- 
diately committed; and were not releaſed till they had 
made the deſired ſubmiſſions, which Shafteſbury delayed 
for above a year®. 

The commons directed their early attention to feve- 
ral bills calculated for the ſecurity of religion and 
liberty. The ſupply alſo occaſioned ſome deliberation; 
and it was reſolved that a ſum not exceeding 600,000 
pounds ſhould be granted for building 20 ſhips; and 
that an exciſe which had been formerly given for 2 
limited period ſhould be continued for three years“. 

The progreſs of the French in the Spaniſh Nether- 
lands produced an addreſs from the two houſes to 


Charles, repreſenting his intereſt and that of his people 


6. Kennet. - Ralph. 
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as highly concerned in the preſervation of thoſe pro- 
vinces, and requeſting him to ſtrengthen himſelf by 
alliances againſt the dangerous encroachments of 
Lewis. This was followed by another from the com- 
mons, promiſing liberal ſupplies for the proſecution of 
thoſe ho ſtilities in which he might be engaged by 
ſuch alliances. They afterwards deſired him to enter 
into a cloſe confederacy with Holland againſt France 
but that meaſure being inconſiſtent with his engage- 
ments to Lewis, he declined a compliance with their 
deſire, and ſharply rebuked them for having invaded 
his prerogative, by preſuming to dictate to him on ſuch 
a ſubje&t *. 

Though Charles was unwilling to take arms againſt 
the French king, he continued his negotiatory efforts 
for checking that prince's career. Lewis, finding him- 
ſelf impoveriſhed by the extraordinary expence of his 
enterpriſes, began to be deſirous of peace; and was 
therefore inclined to a relaxation of thoſe high terms 
which only ſerved to retard it. He now adjuſted: all 
differences with the Dutch; but this agreement was 
not to be concluſive without the concurrence of all the 
belligerent powers. Both he and Charles ſolicited 
the ſtates to make a final ſettlement without regard to 
their allies; but the prince of Orange, who dezmed 
ſuch a procedure diſhonorable, warmly oppoſed it. 
The prince, at the cloſe of this year's campaign 
(which was unfortunate to his party), paſſed over to 
England, to conclude a matrimonial treaty on which 
his inclinations were ſtrongly fixed, as weil as to confer 
with his uncle on the politics of the continent. Mary, 
the eldeſt daughter of the duke of York, was the ob- 
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ject of his choice. Though an offer of her hand had 
been made to him ſome years before, he had then neg- 
lected the propoſal; but, having been deſired by the 
ſtates to think of the continuance of his family, and 
reflecting that Mary was the preſumptive heireſs of 
her father, who was himſelf the next in the order of 
fucceſhon to the crown, he now wiſhed to accompliſh 
the propoſed alliance. Though Mary, by her uncle's 
orders, had been educated in the proteſtant religion, 
the duke would have preferred a catholic ſon-in-law to 
one of her own perſuaſion; but, at the deſire of 
Charles, who knew that a match between his niece and 
the prince of Orange would be highly agreeable to his 
people, by allaying their fears of the re-eſlabliſhment 


of popery, James conſented to a marriage which in 


his heart he diſapproved. Ft was now ſolemniſed av 
St. James's palace, by Compton biſhop of London, on 
the prince's birth-day, he being then twenty-ſeven 
years of age, while the bride had not completed her 
ſixteenth year. This point being ſettled, the prince 
conferred with his two uncles on the ſubject of a ge- 
neral peace; and terms were adjuſted between them, 
to which Charles engaged to obtain the aſſent of Lewis. 
The earl of Feverſham, being ſent to France for that 
purpoſe, found the king unwilling to acquieſce in the 


- propoſals. As Charles had promiſed his nephew that 


A. D. 
1678. 


he would make war on France, if ſhe ſhould reject the 
offered conditions, he now concluded a new alliance 
with the ſtates - general, as a prelude to the performance 
of his promiſe. Lewis was ſurpriſed at the behaviour 
of his Engliſh penſioner, and was particularly alarmed, 
when, inſtead of protracting the meeting of the par- 
hament, according to the late agreement between them, 
Charles convoked the two houſes ſome. months be- 

| fore 


r 
fore the time which he had fixed by a prior procla- 


mation ?. ; 
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The ſpeech of Charles to the two houſes ſtated the Jan. 28. 


neceſſity of making great preparations for an eventual 
war with France. The commons applauded his reſo- 
lution, and deſired him not to conſent to any agree- 
ment which ſhould leave the French king in a better 
condition to offend his neighbours, than that in which 
he had been left by the Pyrenean treaty. They voted 
go ſhips, 25,000 ſeamen, and 29,880 ſoldiers, for the 
purpoſes of the war; and the ſum of one million 
was voted towards the expences of theſe great equip- 
ments“. 2 
Though a war with France was, upon the whole, a 
popular meaſure, the ſteps that were taken towards it 
were obſtructed by many of thoſe members who were 
ſuppoſed to be ſubſervient to the views and intereſts of 
the public, in oppoſition to thoſe of the court. It ap- 
pears, that ſome of theſe individuals, as well as the 
king and his miniſters, had ſuffered themſelves to be 
corrupted by French gold **: others, from a ſpirit of 
faction, oppoſed a war on which the court ſeemed 
now to be bent ; while ſome, from motives of patriot- 
iſm, endeavoured to prevent thoſe military preparations 


which, they apprehended, the king might employ in 


the ſubverſion of the liberties of his people. Not- 
withſtanding the efforts of theſe oppoſers of the war, a 
majority of the commons exhorted the king to com- 
mence immediate and vigorous hoſtilities againſt the 
French; but he rejected the advice, as proceeding only 
from one branch of the legiſtature. They then ad- 


dreſſed him, but in vain, for the remavyal of thoſe 
9. Temple's Memoirs. 
10. Grey's Debates, vol. v. 
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miniſters who had adviſed him to diſregard their ap- 


plications, and neglect their remonſtrances, in this 


and the preceding year. 
The French king now made another attempt to fix 


the inconſtant Charles. He offered him | 300,000 


pounds as the price of his neutrality, if the allied 
powers ſhould refuſe their aſſent to thoſe terms which 
the former had propoſed. He alſo required him to 
reduce his new army to 6000 men, and prorogue his 
parliament. "Theſe propoſals were accepted by Charles; 
and a formal treaty was ſigned “. 

In the mean time, the negotiations were continued 
at Nimeguen. Among the articles which were on the 
point of being concluded, there was one for the reſti- 
tution of ſix towns in the Netherlands to the king of 
Spain; but, when the ambaſſador of that prince in- 
quired at what time that condition would be executed, 
he received ſuch an anſwer as rendered the intentions 
of Lewis liable to ſuſpicion. He therefore, as well 
as the Dutch plenipotentiaries, refuſed to ſign the trea- 
ty. Charles, diſguſted at the evaſive behaviour of the 
French king, and at that article in his late agreement 
which related to the diſmiſſion of his forces, reſolved 
to compel him by arms to a ſpeedy evacuation of the 
fix towns; for which purpoſe he formed a new con- 
tract with the ſlates-general **. The public now ex- 
pected a vigorous renewal of the war againſt France, 
under the auſpices of a prince who had long been 
conſidered as the arbiter of Europe, and who had now 
renounced his ſubſerviency to the intereſts of the ar- 
rogant and encroaching Lewis. But Charles found 
means to prevail on that monarch to conſent to the 
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reſtitution of the ſix towns; and peace was immediately A. P. 


1678. 


concluded between France and Holland. Lewis being Augult. 


averſe to the payment of the laſt ſubſidy, which, he 
ſaid, had not been merited by the conduct of Charles, 


the latter endeavoured, in revenge, to procure from 


the ſtates a diſavowal of their treaty with France, and 
a reſolution of joining him in a war, calculated for 
compelling that court to grant more favorable terms to 
the allies than ſhe had hitherto offered. He reſolved 
to ſend over a conſiderable body of troops to Flanders, 
in addition to a detachment which he had ſent thither 
in the ſpring. He ordered a fleet to put to ſea without 
delay; and ſeemed to be ſeriouſly bent on a war. The 
prince of Orange was pleaſed with theſe inſtances of 
ſpirit; for he was eagerly deſirous of continuing the 
war, till France ſhould be effeQually humbled. He 
had attacked the French army, near Mons, when he 
muſt' have known of the peace between Lewis and the 
republic; and, with an unjuſtiſiable diſregard of the 
lives of his fellow-creatures, he had ſacrificed ſome 
thouſands of gallant warriors to his idle thirſt of glory, 
and his perſonal diſguſt and reſentment. His parti- 
fans endeavoured, without effect, to diſpoſe the ſtates 
to a renewal of the war; and the efforts of Charles, 
for the ſame purpoſe, were equally fruitleſs. They 
not only ratified the treaty, but prevailed on the em- 
peror, the king of Spain, and the other princes of 
the confederacy, to expedite an accommodation with 
France“. 

While the king was engaged in contradictory nego- 
tiations, the commons, who had in vain urged him 
to enter into a war with France, voted that the army 
which had been raiſed for the eventual war ſhould be 
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diſbanded; and, for this purpoſe, a ſupply was grantee, 
They refuſed to comply with his requeſt of an annual 
addition of 300,c00 pounds to his revenue. Such 
an increaſe, they concluded, would render him leſg 
dependent on his parliament than they wiſhed him to 


be. Their jealouſy of his views ſhowed itſelf on other 


occaſions; and his diſtruſt was equal to that which 
they entertained. 'They apprehended that he aimed at 
the eſtabliſhment of arbitrary ſway z while he ſuſpected 
them of an intention of invading his lawful authority, 
and reducing him to a ſtate of weakneſs and inſignifi- 
cance. ö 

When the expectations which the people had con- 
ceived of a French war had ſubſided, an extraordinary 
alarm aroſe from a pretended conſpiracy of the catho- 
lics. As the king was taking his accuſtomed walk in 
St. James's park, he was ſuddenly accoſted by one 
Kirkby (whoſe chemical knowledge had procured him 
occaſional acceſs to the royal laboratory), who requeſt. 
ed him to take care of his perſon, as a deſign had been 
formed againſt his life. An intriguing divine named 
Tonge, being mentioned by Kirkby as well acquainted 
with the particulars of the plot, was ſoon aiter intro- 
duced to Charles, to whom he delivered a written nar- 
rative of the affair, conſiſting of 43 articles, This 
paper being put into the hands of the lord-treaſurer 
Danby, he had ſeveral conferences with Tonge; but 
as no grounds appeared that could induce men of any 


penetration to give full credit to the intelligence com- 


- municated on this occaſion, it would, in all probability, 
have been finally neglected, if the duke of York had 


not eagerly profaoted a ſtrict inquiry into the particu- 
lars of it. His confeſſor Bedingfield having received a 


15. Greys Debates, vol. vi. p. 102. 
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packet of letters written in the names of different 
Jeſuits, the duke imparted this correſpondence to his 
brether, and defired him to commit the inveſtigation of 
the ſuppoſed plot to the privy council, that an oppor- 
tunity might be afforded to the papiſts of proving their 
innocence. Titus Otes, an indigent adventurer, who 
diſgraced the eccleſiaſtical function into which he had 
been admitted, ſtated to the council a ſeries of remark- 
able circumſtances, which, had they been true, would 
have proved the exiſtence of a flagitious conſpiracy. 
Among a variety of grots abſurdities and inconſiſten- 
cies, the ſubſtance of his information tended to ſhow, 
that the pope, claiming the ſovereignty of the three 
kingdoms ruled by Charles, had delegated his authority 
over them to the Jeſuits, who had diftributed among 
their adherents many commiſſions for different offices, 
civil, military, and eccleſiaſtical; that father de 1a 


Chaiſe, confeſſor of the king of France, had conſigned 


19,000 pounds to a goldſmith of London, to be paid to 


any one who ſhould aſſaſſinate the Engliſh monarch; that 


the Hibernian papiſts were to be aſſiſted by a French 


army, in the extirpation of the proteſtants; that the 


catholics of Great-Britain had engaged to riſe in arms, 
maſſacre the heretics, and take poſſeſſion of the govern- 
ment; that the Jeſuits, by whom London had been 
already fired, had reſolved to promote their ſchemes by 
ſimilar conflagrationsz and that they intended, after 
they ſhould have accompliſhed their violent purpoſes, 
to offer the crown to the duke of York, on condition 
of his being ſubſervient to the will of the pope '*. 
After all the diſcuſhon which this affair has under- 
gone, the general opinion is, that the report of ſuch a 
conſpiracy was falſe, and that Tonge and Otes, both 
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of whom were men of profligate habits and depraved 
morals, concerted the impoſture, in the hope of deriv- 
ing perſonal advantage from the public confuſion. The 
earl of Shafteſbury, and other leaders of the popular 
party (who are ſuppoſed by ſome to have inſtigated the 
two clerical impoſtors) encouraged the belief of the 
conſpiracy, out of hatred to the catholic faction, and 


with a view of promoting the excluſion of the duke of 


York from his right of ſucceſſion. 

In conſequence of the information given by Otes, 
many catholics were apprehended by order of the 
council; and, in ſearching the houſe of Edward Cole. 
man, who had oficiated as fecretary to the ducheſs of 
York, ſome papers were found wich, in the opinion 
of the credulous, confirmed the 2/arming narrative, 
Coleman was a raſh bigot, whoſe intemperate zeal had 
prompted him to carry on intrigues witli his brethren for 
the promotion of the cauſe of popery, which, he was fo 
ſanguine as to hope, might be gradually re-eſtabliſhed 
in England under the auſpices of the duke, with the 
aſſiſtance of the king of France. Though his corre- 
ſpondence with the papiſts of the continent, inſtead 
of conſirming the plot mentioned by Otes and Tonge, 
only evinced the general eagerneſs of the Romiſh zeal- 
ots to cruſh the reformed ſyſtem, the diſcovery of his 
letters ſtrengthened the public belief of the conſpiracy, 
and increaſed the panic which had already overſpread 


the nation ??. 


Another incident heightened, to an extravagant de- 
gree, the terrors of the people, and rendered the 
catholics the objects of horror and deteſtation. Sir 
Edmund-Bury Godfrey, a magiſtrate of Weſtminſter, 
who had adminiſtered an oath to Otes for the truth of 
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his evidence, was found dead near Primroſe-hill, with 
his own ſword thruſt through his body ©. It was im- 
mediately concluded that he had been murdered by the 
papiſts; and the infatuated public no longer doubted 
the reality of the violent and ſanguinary ſchemes attri- 
buted by Otes to that odious ſect. 

There are four opinions among hiſtorians with re- 
gard to the death of Godfrey. Some affirm, that he 
was aſſaſſinated by the catholics : others ſuppoſe that 
the partiſans of oppoſition murdered him, with an in- 


tention of imputing the crime to the papilts : ſome think 
that the private reſentment of injured individuals, un- 
influenced by views of party, occaſioned his ſacriſice; 
and others are inclined to believe that he was his own 
deſtroyer. Perhaps, as he was of a melancholy diſpo- 
ſition, the laſt opinion may be the beſt founded. But, 
if we ſhould admit the truth of the firſt, the veracity of 
Otes's teſtimony would not neceſſarily follow. Some 
vindictive catholics, enraged at the countenance which 
Godfrey had given, though only in the courſe of his 
official duty, to a ſeries of falſehoods, by which the lives 
of many of their brethren were affected, might be ſtimu- 
lated to take vengeance on him, without the neceſſity 
of ſuppoſing that the ſanguinary deed aroſe from reſent- 
ment at his admiſſion of a teſtimony which they knew 
to be true, 

As ſoon as the parliament re-aſſembled, both houſes 
teſtified a ſrrong deſire of inquiring into the popith plot. 
The king, apprehenſive that an improper uſe might be 
made of this affair, wiſhed to preclude the parliamenta- 
ry inveſtigation of it; but his chief miniſter, the earl 
of Danby, being of opinion that he might divert an 
wpeachment which was meditated againſt him, by 
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A. D. countenancing the zeal of the popular party againſt the 


1678. 


Romaniſts, opened the buſineſs to the lords on the firſt 
day of the ſeſſion, and recommended an immediate in- 
quiry into it. The two houſes eagerly adopted the ab- 
ſurdities and falſehoods of Otes, and encouraged the 
production of additional evidence againſt the enemies of 
the proteſtant faith. They repreſented that impoſtor 
as worthy of the favor of his ſovereign ; and his infor- 


mation was rewarded with a penſion of 1290 pounds, 


They unanimouſly voted that there was © a damnable 
<« and helliſh plot, contrived and carried on by the po- 
« piſh recuſants, for murdering the king, ſubverting 
ce the government, and rooting out the proteſtant reli- 
© gion.“ In compliance with their wiſhes, the king 
iſſued feveral proclamations againſt the catholics, 
whom he baniſhed to the diſtance of ten miles from 
the capital, expelled from the employments into which 


they had intruded, and prohibited from going above 


five miles from their habitations. Warrants were iſſued 
for the ſeiſure of the earl of Powys, the viſcount Staf- 
ford, and the barons Petre, Belaſſyſe, and Arundel of 


Wardour, who, as well as many papiſts of inferior rank, 


were committed to priſon on the teſtimony of Otes ”, 
The zealous attachment of the preſumptive heir of 
the crown to the Romiſh religion had long alarmed the 
people; and the knowledge of the duke's arbitrary, 
imperious, and obſtinate temper, increaſed the appre- 
henſions which had ariſen from his adoption of a faith 
which the nation abhorred. The idea of excluding 
him from the ſucceſſion had long been cheriſhed by a 


great part of the community; by many, from a ſin- 


cere regard for the eſtabliſhed conſtitution both in 
church and ſtate; by ſome, from private animoſity; 
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by others, from turbulence and faction. The embitter- 
ed odium with which the papiſts were now affailed, 
pointed out the preſent occaſion as fayorable for the 
attempts of thoſe who wiſhed to annihilate the influ- 
ence of their patron, and diſappoint his hopes of roy- 
alty. By way of prelude to the propoſed excluſion, 
lord Ruſſel moved, in the lower houſe, for an addreſs 
to the king, deſiring him to order the duke to“ with- 
« draw himſelf from his perſon and councils.” This 
propoſition was ſupported by lord Cavendiſh, Sir 
Nicholas Carew, colonel Birch, and other members ; 
but the majority agreed to defer the queſtion. Hearing 
of this motion, and ſuſpeCting the views of the pro- 
moters of it, the king repaired to the upper houſe ; and, 
having expreſſed his gratitude to his parliamentary 
ſubjects for the loyal zeal which they had manifeſted 
for his preſervation from the danger which had threat- 
ened him, aſſured them that whatever reaſonable bills 
they ſhould preſent to him, calculated to enſure their 
ſafety in the reign of a popiſh ſucceſſor, provided they 
ſhould not infringe the right of ſucceſſion, or reſtrain 


the juſt rights of a proteſtant king, ſhould meet with 


his ready aflent *?. By thus promiſing to agree to ſuch 
ſccurities as might prevent the danger which they ap- 
prehended from a catholic prince, he hoped to ſoothe 
them into a dereliction of thoſe violent ſchemes which 
tended to the excluſion of the lawful heir of the 
crown. | 
Proceeding in the inveſtigation of the plot, the two 
houſes were gratified with the teſtimony of a miſcreant 
named Bedloe, who added various improbabilities to 
thoſe of Otes. From his information, more catholics 
were ordered to be impriſoned ; and the plot was now 
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ſo generally believed, that it was dangerous for any in- 
dividual to hint a doubt of it. Whoever profeſſed any 
ſcepticiſm on that head, was deemed an enemy to his 
country, and. branded as a papiſt; an appellation to 


| which the prejudices of the times annexed every thing 


that was horrid and deteſtable. 
In the hope of obtaining the reward of 500 pounds, 
offered for the diſcovery of the perpetrators of God- 


frey's murder, Bedloe charged ſome Jeſuits with that 


crime, and mentioned many particulars relative to the 
commiſſion of it. This ruſhan afterwards ventured, in 
concurrence with Otes, to accuſe the queen of having 
entered into the conſpiracy againſt her huſband's life*", 
This atrocious calumny (which was perhaps ſuggeſted 
by Buckingham and Shafteſbury, whoſe deſire of ex- 
cluding the duke of York had before prompted them 
to ſuggeſt irregular meaſures for obtaining a divorce 
between Charles and his queen, that a new marriage 
might afford a chance of iſſue) excited the indignation 
of the king, who commanded the ſtrict confinement of 
Otes ; but, at the deſire of the commons, who affected 
to conſider that informer as the preſerver of the nation, 
he was indulged with his liberty. That houſe counte- 
nanced the charge againſt the queen, by deſiring Charles 
to remove her and all her attendants from his court. In 
the warmth of their zeal againſt papiſts, the commons 
paſſed a bill for excluding from parliament all perſons 
who ſhould refuſe to abjure tranſubſtantiation and 
other Romiſh abſurdities. The peers agreed to it with 
a proviſo in favor of the duke of York; and this ex- 
ception, notwithſtanding all the efforts of the duke's 
opponents, received the aſſent of the lower houſe. The 


Nor. ze. king gave his ſandtion to this bill, but refuſed it to ano- 
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her which was offered to him at the ſame time on the 
ſubject of the militia, and which he conſidered as en- 
trenching on his authority. As the vote of the preced- 
- ing ſeſſion, for the diſmiſſion of the forces, had not been 
put in execution by Charles, who alleged the expedi- 
ency of keeping them up till the ratiſication of the 
peace of Nimeguen, the commons now renewed their 
entreaties on that head, and requeſted that the troops 
ſent to Flanders might be immediately recalled, and 
diſbanded with the reſt, The irregularity of applying 
to the continuance of an army that money which had 
been voted for diſbanding it, formed one of the articles 
of accuſation now brought forward againft the lord- 
treaſurer, whom the popular faction wiſhed to remove 
from his tation. Other articles related to his interfer- 
ing in matters of peace and war beyond the bounds of 
his office, and to a negotiation with the court of France 
for procuring fix millions of livres per annum for three 
years, in conſideration of the endeavours of Charles to 
obtain from the allied powers favorable terms for 
Lewis. An epiſtle of the treaſurer “, containing in- 
ſtructions of this nature to Montague, the Engliſh am- 
baſſador at Paris, had been communicated to the com- 
mons by the latter, in conſequence of a breach between 
him and the miniſter; and ſuch a diſcovery had kin- 
dled that flame in the houſe which terminated in the 

earl's impeachment. He was alſo accuſed of having 

concealed the popiſn plot, though he had ſtudiouſly pro- 

moted the inquiry into it; of having waſted the king's 

treaſure, and enriched himſelf by indirect means. Some 

of theſe charges he denied: tlie others he excuſed by 

pleading the royal authority for his proceedings. This 

impeachment, as well as that of the five impriſoned 
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catholic peers, received a ſudden check from the proro- 
gation of the two houſes **, Diſguſted at the fury 
with which the commons had entered into the diſcuſ- 
ſion of the plot, as well as at other parts of their con- 
duct, and apprehenſive of their further attempts to the 
prejudice of the duke of York, Charles now reſolved 
on the diſſolution of the parliament, after it's duration 
had exceeded ſeventeen years. The warmth of loyalty 
with which it commenced had gradually ſubſided, when 
the king's miſgovernment had given cauſe of diſplea- 
ſure, and ſtrong ſuſpicions prevailed of his views of 
triumphing, with the afhſtance of a foreign power, over 
the laws which he had ſworn to maintain, and the 
privileges of thoſe whom he was bound to protect, 
The firſt catholic victim to the rage of the people 
was Stayley, a banker, who was not, however, con- 
demned for any ſhare in the plot, but for having uttered 
treaſonable words againſt the king. The witneſſes to 
whom he owed his death were men of profligate cha- 
raters. Coleman was the next ſufferer. He was in- 
dicted for conſpiring the death of the king, and the ſub- 
verſion of the proteſtant religion; and was convicted by 
a prejudiced jury on the evidence of Otes and Bedloe. 


Ireland, Grove, and Pickering, were afterwards con- 


demned on a ſimilar accuſation, and executed. Theſe 
unfortunate men, in their laſt moments, made ſolemn 
proteſtations of their innocence z but, as they were ca- 
tholics, their aſſertions met with no credit from the 
people. Hill, Green, and Berry, were tried for the 
murder of Godfrey, one Prance having been inſtigated 
to join Bedloe in giving evidence againſt them; and 
being condemned, notwithſtanding the apparent inſuf- 
ficiency of the evidence, they alſo ſuffered death, After 
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an interval of ſome months, Whitebread, provincial of 
the Jeſuits in England, and four others of the ſame 


ſociety, were tried for a concern in the ſuppoſed plot, 
and executed as traitors. Langhorne, an eminent pro- 


feflor of the law, was the next victim. Sir George 


Wakeman, the queen's phyſician, and three Benedic- 
tine monks, were tried ſoon after on the ſame charge; 
but the jury, Teſs partial and prejudiced than thoſe who 
had given the former verdicts, acquitted them. Be- 
ſides the papiſts who ſuffered in the city, ſeveral were 
tried and put to death in different parts of the country, 
for having occaſionally officiated as Romiſh prieſts, in 
repugnance to the act of the 27th year of queen Eliza- 
beth ; a ſtatute which it was cruel to enforce **. 
Extraordinary exertions were made both by the 
court and country party (as the two factions were 
called) to influence the elections of the new parliament 
which Charles, in the hope of a beneficial change, had 
thought proper to call when he diſſolved the former. 
In this conteſt the opponents of the court prevailed; 
and, from the intelligence which the king received 
with regard to the choice of repreſentatives, he had 
reaſon to expect an incompliant houſe of commons. 
When the two houſes met, he aſſured them of his zeal 
againſt popery, and of his earneſt deſire of uniting the 
minds of all his ſubjects both to him and to each other 
recommended the moſt diſpaſſionate behaviour; and re- 
queſted a ſpeedy ſupply. Till the ſtorm which had ariſen 
againſt the duke of York ſhould abate, he had defired 
him to retire to the continent; and that prince, who 
always readily obeyed the royal commands, had repaired 
with his family to Bruſſels. This diſmiſſion of his neareſt 
relative the king mentioned to the parliament, as a 
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proof of his eagerneſs to “remove all cauſes which 
& could be pretended to influence him towards 
& popiſh counſels **.” 

The appointment of a ſpeaker gave riſe to a diſpute 
between Charles and the commons. They re. elected 
Edward Seymour; but he rejected their choice. The 
chancellor of the exchequer (Sir John Ernle) recom- 


mended Sir Thomas Meres; but they inſiſted on re- 


taining Seymour. At length it was agreed that neither 
of theſe candidates ſhould be choſen; and ſerjeant Gre- 
gory, being called to the chair, was confirmed in his 
office by the king. The popiſh plot, and the impeach- 
ment of Danby, were now revived. To reſcue the 
earl from the rage of his accuſers, Charles had granted 
him, ſince the diſſolution, a full pardon for every offence 
of which he had been guilty; but, to ſoothe the com- 

mons, he deprived him of the poſt of high treaſurer, 
and prohibited him from appearing at court. The 
earl having abſconded, a bill was prepared for compel- 


ling him to ſurrender himſelf to juſtice, under the pe- 


nalty of an attainder. This peremptory meaſure occa- 
ſioned his appearance at Weſtminſter ; and the lords 
immediately ſent him to the Tower. The royal pardon 
was voted by the commons to be illegal, as having been 
granted to a perſon lying under an impeachment from 
them; and they ſent a meſſage to the peers to demand 
judgment. T he latter promiſed to hold a court for 


| aſcertaining the validity of the pardon; but the pro- 


ceedings were obſtructed by a diſpute which occurred 
with regard to the preſence of the biſhops in that court, 
the commons inſiſting on their r it, and 
the lords maintaining the contrary opinion *® 

On the removal of the lord-treaſurer, Ma had for 
ſome years enjoyed the greateſt influence in the cabi- 
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net, an important change took place in the adminiſtra- 
tion. By the advice of Sir William Temple, Charles 
diſſolved the privy council, and conſtituted another in 
the following manner. He limited the number of mem- 
bers to thirty, excluſive of the preſident, the princes of 
the blood, and the ſecretary of ſtate for Scotland. He 
reſolved that fifteen of them ſhould be ſelected as oc- 
cupants of the chief ſtations in the church, the law, the 
treaſury, the houſehold, and the navy « while the other 
moiety ſhould be compoſed of - perſons who, without 
holding any office, poſſeſſed the confidence of the par- 
liament and people. By thus admitting the chief op- 
ponents of the court into a ſhare of the government, he 
hoped to gratify the wiſhes of the public, and repreſs 
the licentiouſneſs of faction. Before the adoption of 
this new model of the council, ſome changes had taken 
place in the official departments, The treaſury had been 
put in commiſſion, Arthur earl of Eſſex (ſon of lord 
Capel, who was beheaded for his loyalty to Charles I.) 
being intruſted with the direction of it, in conjunction 
with Sir John Ernle, Sir Edward Dering, Sydney Go- 
dolphin, and Laurence Hyde, ſecond ſon of the lord- 
chancellor Clarendon. Sir Joſeph Williamſon (who, 
on the removal of the earl of Arlington to the poſt of 
chamberlain of the houſehold, had ſucceeded him in 
that of ſecretary of ſtate), finding himſelf obnoxious to 
the commons, who had ſent him to the Tower for fa- 
voring the papiſts, had reſigned his office to Robert earl 
of Sunderland for a pecuniary gratification. Sir Henry 
Capel, who, as well as his brother the earl of Eſſex, had 
been for ſome time connected with the popular party, 
accepted the employment of firſt commiſſioner of the 
admiralty; and others of the ſame faction were joined 
in the commiſſion. The earl of Shafteſbury was ap- 
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A. D. pointed preſident of the new council; and, among other 
75. leaders of the oppoſition whom the king received into 
that aſſembly, were the lords Halifax, Holles, Caven- 
diſh, and Ruſlel. | He declared, that, inſtead of being 
guided by a fingle miniſter, or a ſelect committee, or 
by private adviee, he would not take any ſteps of con- 
6 ſequence without the concurrence of a majority of this 

council. 

The change of the miniſtry had no effect towards 
diverting the current in which the late proceedings of 
the commons had run. Shafteſbury, finding that his 
influence at court was ſubordinate to that of Eſſex, 
Sunderland, and Halifax, continued his intrigues with 

the party which he pretended to quit, and retained that 
powerful intereſt which he had acquired in both houſes. 
Buckingham, being excluded from the new council, 
ſtudiouſly inflamed the diſguſt of others who had not 
been honored with a preference to which they thought 
themſelves entitled, and promoted all. the violent mea- 
ſures of the adverſaries of the court. Influenced by 
theſe leaders, the commons unanimouſly voted, that 
the proſpect of the devolution of the crown to the 
duke of York, an avowed papiſt, had given the greateſt 
encouragement. to the conſpiracies of the catholics 
againſt the king and the proteſtant religion. Appre- 
hending that this vote would ſoon be followed by 2 
bill for the duke's excluſion, Charles endeavoured to 
AH: 30. obviate that meaſure by propoſing ſpecific limitations 
for a popith ſucceſſor, which would transfer the chief 
branches of regal power into the hands of the parlia- 
ment. But the violence of party in ſome, and more 
juſtifiable incentives in others, occaſioned the rejection 
of the limitations; and it was deemed more prudent to 
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inſiſt on the excluſion of a prince whoſe known.cha- 
rater was calculated to excite ſtrong apprehenſions 
among the friends of civil and religious liberty. Sir 
Thomas Player ther*fore moved, that a bill ſhould be 
introduced for excluding papiſts in general, and the 
duke of York in particular, from the Engliſh throne. 
This motion; after a warm debate, was adopted, as far 
as it regarded the duke; but the ſhort remainder of 
the ſeſſion prevented the bill from paſling the houſe 
in this year **. ; 
Complaint being made of the corruption practiſed 
by the court, for the purpoſe of ſecuring a majority, 
an inquiry was made by the commons into that abuſe 
and it appeared that penſions had been regularly paid 
to various members of the Iaſt parliament, and conſi- 
derable preſents made to others, to ſecure their compli- 
ance with the meaſures of government. A bill was 
brought in to vacate the ſeats of ſuch members as 
ſhould receive penſions or places of profit ; but it was 
not carried into effect. 

The valuable bill for the prevention of arbitrary 
impriſonment, well known under the appellation of 


the habeas corpus act, was the produce of this ſeſſion. 
An uſeful bill was brought forward for regulating par- 
lamentary elections; but it was not completed. A 
ſupply was voted for diſbanding the army, though the 


commons refuſed to contribute to the payment of the 


| king's debts. The proceedings with regard to the im- 


peachment of the earl of Danby, and of the five yopiſh 
lords, occalioned a diſpute between the houſes; of 
which the king taking advantage, put an end, by an un- 
expected prorogation, to a ſeſſion which had given him 
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much diſpleaſure; This ſtep was taken without the 
ſanction of his new council for, regardleſs of his pro- 
miſe, he did not even ſubmit the propoſal to the conſi- 
deration of that aſſembly; nor did he take the general 
advice of it's members when he reſolved on the diſſolu- 
tion of the parliament. In theſe meaſures he was only 
influenced by the triumvirate (Eſſex, Sunderland, and 
Halifax); or, rather, he prevailed on thoſe three coun- 
ſellors to ſubmit to his inclinations. This conduct 
filled Shafteſbury and his faction with violent indigna- 
tion, and produced loud clamors among the people“. 
Soon after the prorogation, Charles was alarmed 
with the intelligence of an inſurrection in his northern 
realm. The government of Scotland, ſince his reſtora- 
tion, had been ſucceſſively adminiſtered by the earls of 


Middleton, Rothes, and Tweedale, and by the duke of 
Lauderdale. Epiſcopacy having been re-eſtabliſhed in 


that kingdom, all thoſe who {till adhered to the preſ- 


byterian ſyſtem had been rigorouſly perſecuted by the 


prelates, particularly by Sharp, who had been tempted 
by the lure of the archbiſhopric of St. Andrew's to re- 
nounce the doctrines of the kirk. A ſeries of oppreſ- 
ſions, to which the non-conformiits were ſubjected, 
prompted about 2000 of them to take arms in 1666, 
and march towards Edinburgh; but, not being rein- 


Forced as they expected, they deſpaired of ſucceſs, and 


above half of their number had ſeparated, when the re- 


mainder ſuſtained an attack near the Pentland hills from 


a body of the king's forces, which terminated in the 
defeat of the inſurgents, forty-five of whom were 
hanged **, A relaxation of ſeverity had followed this 
rebellion ; but, after Lauderdale had- been appointed 
high commiſſioner in 1669, every ſpecies of civil, eccle- 
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Charles connived at the enormities of his repreſenta- 
tivez and, though he was frequently requeſted to re- 
move ſo iniquitous a miniſter from all public employ- 
ment, he ſuffered him to retain the chief ſhare in the 
adminiſtration of Scotland, and no ſmall influence in 
that of England. Inflamed by repeated outrages, the 
covenanters again took arms. A party of them mur- 
dered the obnoxious primate z though ſome ſay that he 
fell by the hands of individuals who had received pri- 
vate injuries from him. Conſiderable bodies, armed for 
reſiſtance, held conventicles in the fields, where they 


were occaſionally attacked by the troops of the govern- 


ment. A detachment of the latter, having engaged a 
body of preſbyterians near Glaſgow, ſuffered a defeat ; 
and the victorious party, taking poſſeſſion of that town, 
began to entertain a confidence of ſucceſs. Their num- 
bers increafing, the earl of Linlithgow was ſent againſt 
them; but, pretending that he had not a ſufficient 
force to cope with them, he did not endeavour to ſup- 
preſs them. As ſoon as the king was informed of this 
commotion, he ordered James duke of Monmouth, the 
eldeſt of his natural ſons, to haſten into North-Britain 
with a body of Engliſh, reinforce himſelf with the loyal 
Scots, and attack the rebellious covenanters, The 
duke having met with their army at the bridge of 
Bothwell, an engagement enſued, Ihe inſurgents 
were ſoon diſlodged from the bridge; and, though, 
after their adverſaries had paſled jt, they renewed the 


fight with ſpirit, and repelled a body of Highlanders, 


they were totally routed after a ſhort conflict. Above 
500 of them were flain, and about 1200 were made 
priſoners. At the duke's interceſſion, Charles granted 
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w_ an indemnity to the covenanters, and ſuffered them 


to hold religious aſſemblies ; but the malignant in- 
fluence of Lauderdale prevented the tall effect of 
theſe favors 32. 


32. Burnet, vol. i, — Letters of Algernon Sydory. — Ralph's 
Charles Ih 
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We commons paſs a bill for the excluſion of the duke of 
York from the throne but it is rejected by the peers. 
— The viſcount Stafford is put to death for his ſup- 
poſed concern in the popiſh plot. — Too parliaments are 

abrupt iy diffolved on account of the ſpirited proceedings 
f the commons. The king invades the franchiſes of the 


corporations. — The Rye-houſe plot is diſcovered. — 


Lord Ruſſel and Algernon Sydney are condemned and 


executed, Charles acquires a power almoſt abſolute, 
His death and character. 


| Tu E popular leaders, particularly the earl of Shaf- 
teſbury, had for ſome time ſtudiouſly cultivated the 
good graces of the duke of Monmouth, whoſe limited 
capacity, and facility of temper, gave them an oppor- 
tunity of ſwaying him at their will, while his ambition 
prompted him to indulge thoſe hopes of royalty with 
which they flattered him. They had propagated a re- 
port that a contract had paſſed between his mother and 
the king; and, though it was ſolemnly diſavowed by 
the latter, they pretended that he was aſhamed of ac- 
knowledging himſelf the huſband of Mrs. Walters, and 
was alſo influenced to a concealment of that circum- 
{tance by his ſubſerviency to the views of the duke of 
York. The exterior accompliſhments of Monmouth, 
his engaging affability, his courage, humanity, and ge- 
neroſity, had procured him a high degree of popula- 
rity; and, as he was a firm proteſtant, it was the wiſh 
ef many that, though an illegitimate ſon, he might ſuc- 
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A. D. ceed Charles on the throne, in preference to a catholic 


1679. 


Auguſt, 


prince, whoſe abſurd bigotry, and obſtinate ſeverity of 
temper, rendered him the object of dread and of hatred, 
The king, who had a great affection for the duke his 
ſon, had conferred on him ſeveral poſts of honor and 
emolument; but, being diſpleaſed at his connexions 
with the demagogues, he began to withdraw his coun- 
tenance from him. _ 

Being ſeiſed with an indiſpoſition, Charles ſecretly 
recalled the duke of York from the Netherlands, that 
he might be ready, in caſe of emergency, to counteract 
the intrigues of Monmouth and Shafteſbury. After 
his return, he ſo effectually exerted his influence over 
his brother, as to prevail on him to deprive the young 
duke of his commiſſion of captain-general of the forces, 
and ſend him beyond ſea. Monmouth obeyed his fa- 
ther's commands, and paſſed over to Holland ; while 
his uncle, on the king's complete recovery, returned to 
the Low Countries, where he did not long remain be- 
fore he received the royal permiſſion to ſix his reſidence 
in Scotland. Weary of a ſtate of exile, Monmouth re- 
turned to England in the beginning of the winter, 
without the conſent of Charles. The populace ex- 
preſſed an extravagant joy at his arrival; and Shafteſ- 
bury and his confederates received him with open 
arms *. | 

To amuſe the credulity of the public, another plot 
was now fabricated. The perſon who broached it 
was Dangcrhieid, a contemptible miſcreant, who had 
contaminated himſelf by a ſeries of guilt. He in- 


formed the king, that Monmouth, Shafteſbury, Buck- 


ingham, and others of the ſame faction, had projected 
the ſubverſion of the preſent government; but, his in- 


i 
1. Burnet, vol. i,—Ralph. 
formation 
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formation being conſidered as falſe, he was committed A. D. 
to priſon *. He then framed a long narrative, tending * | 
to prove that the catholics had bribed him to render 
the proteſtant leaders odious, by imputing to them the 
guilt of a pretended plot againſt the king, in return for 
their eagerneſs to criminate the Romiſh party. No 
regard was paid by unprejudiced perſons to either of 
the accounts given by this impoſtor; but each made 
uſe of his depoſitions to throw blame on the other 3. 
Though a new parliament had been ſummoned to 
meet in the autumn, it was deferred by repeated pro- 
rogations till the ſame ſeaſon in the following year, to 
the great diſguſt of the adverſaries of the court. Du- 
ring that interval, ſome changes occurred in the new 
council, and in the official departments of ſtate. Shaftes= 
bury was removed from the dignity of preſident, 
which was conferred on lord Roberts, lately created 
earl of Radnor. Lord Ruſſel and others reſigned their 
ſeats in the council. The earl of Eſſex relinquiſhed the 
poſt of firſt commiſſioner of the treaſury, in which he 
was ſucceeded by Laurence Hyde, whoſe ſtation was fill- 
ed by Sir Stephen Fox. The offices which the duke of 
Monmouth had enjoyed were diſtributed among perſons 
who were not leagued with that nobleman's faction. 
Sir Henry Capel retired from the admiralty ; Daniel 
Finch ſucceeded him as firſt commiſſioner ; and the 
new members of that board were lord Brouncker and 
Sir Thomas Littleton. Henry Coventry, who had been 
ſecretary of ſtate near eight years, reſigned his office to 
dir Leoline Jenkins, judge of the admiralty, The mi- 
niſters whom the king chiefly. regarded, at this time, 
were the earl of Sunderland, Hyde, and Godolphin “. 


2. As ſome papers relative to this plot were found in a meal-tub, it 
Fas denominated tbe meal-tub plot. 3. Burnet, vol. i.— Ralph. 
4. Kennet's Charles IL--Burnct- | 
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With regard to the foreign affairs of this period, it 


6 appears that Charles, to convince the public of his Fu 


fire of checking the ambitious yiews of the French 


king, propoſed to the ſtates-general the formation of a - 


new league againſt that monarch * ; but the Gallic in- 
tereſt was ſo prevalent in Holland, that all the endea- 
vours of the prince of Orange, the great enemy of 


Lewis, could not bring the ſtates into a compliance 


with the propoſal; to which, in all probability, his 
Britannic majeſty did not wiſh them to agree. 

The protraction of the meeting of parliament arouſed 
the clamors of the people; and petitions for the ſpeedy 
commencement of a ſeſſion were preſented to the king 
from various parts of the country. Charles prohibited 
theſe addreſſes by proclamation 5 and his partiſans 
eounterbalanced them by others of a different com- 
plexion, in which they expreſſed their decided abhor- 
rence of the diſloyalty of thoſe who preſumed to die- 
tate to their ſovereign on this occaſion. The promoters 
of theſe oppoſite addreſſes were reſpectively called peti 
tioners and abherrers; but theſe appellations ſoon gave 
way to thoſe of Whig and Tery, by which the cove- 


nanters of Scatland, and the catholics of Ireland, had 


been before diſtinguiſhed. 

When the king at length permitted the two houſes 
to aGoanble; he informed them of a defenſive alliance 
which he had concluded with Spain; renewed his aſ- 
furances of ſupporting the proteſtant religion; recom- 
mended the proſecution of the inquiry into the popith 
plot; and earneſtly hoped that a perfect harmony and 


union might take place. Though he cautioned them 


againſt all attempts to violate the order of ſucceſſion, 


the commons, in one of their firſt votes, declared that 


5 Ralph, p. 485. 


they 
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they would proceed effectually to the prevention of a A. . 


popiſh ſucceſſor ; and a new bill was introduced 1 


* 


diſable the duke of York from inheriting the crown o. Nov. + 


The earl of Shafteſbury, accompanied by the earl of 
Huntingdon, the lords Rufſel and Cavendiſh, and 
others of his party, had lately preſented, to the grand 
jury of Middleſex, reaſons for indiCting the duke as a 
popiſh recuſant; and, though the diſmiſſion of the ju- 
rors prevented them rom deciding on the preſent- 
ment, he was in ſome degree ſatisfied with having em- 
barked his followers in a meaſure which would remove 
all probability of an accommodation between them and 
the duke, and thus diſpoſe them to promote the exclu- 
ſion of that prince for their own ſecurity. The earl's 

faction, therefore, warmly ſupported the bill in both 


houſes. The chief ſpeakers, among the commons, Who 


undertook the defence of this violent though notun- 
juſtifiable bill, were, Sir William Jones, Sir Francis 
Winnington, Sir Henry Capel, lord Ruſſel, the colonels 


Titus and Birch, Sir William Pulteney, Hampden, ; 


Trenchard, Boſcawen, Montague, and Wharton. It 
was principally oppoſed by Sir Leoline Jenkins, Hyde, 
Finch, and Seymour. In the upper houſe, it's chief 
adyocates were the earls of Shafteſbury, Eſſex, and 
Sunderland; and it's moſt formidable enemy was the 
earl of Halifax, who eminently diſplayed his eloquence 


6. It was entitled, © a bill for ſecuring the proteſtant religion, by 
* diſabling James duke of York to inherit the imperial crown of Eng- 
land and Ireland, and the dominions and territories thereunto belong- 

«ing.” Ir provided, that the duke ſhould be for ever excluded from 
the throne ; that, if he ſhould claim any right of dominion, or attempt 
to exerciſe any act of regal authority, within thoſe realms, or their de- 
pendencies, he ſhould ſuffer the puniſhment of a traitor ; that all who 
ſhould ſupport his pretenſions ſhould be puniſhed in the ſame manner; 


and that he ſhould be perpetually baniſhed from thoſe kingdoms. 
1 | | e 8 4 
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ye D. and abilities in this important debate. 'The queſtion 
being put for the rejection of the bill, it was thrown 
Nov. 15. out by a majority of thirty-three peers ?. 

The arguments adduced in ſupport of the bill were 
chiefly theſe. It was alleged, that, as the duke was 
ſtrongly inflamed with popiſh zeal, he would, if he 
ſhoutd ever aſcend the thone, purſue violent meaſures 
for the propagation of his own tenets; that the conſe. 
guence of his being ſuffered to rule would be the ſub- 
jection both of the church and ſtate to the rigorous 
ſway of catholic bigots, whole tanguinary ſpirit would 

2 inflamed to extraordinary cruelty by the remem- 
brance of thoſe laws which the proteſtants had enacted 
2gainſt them; that the civil and religious tyranny 
which might naturally be expected to flow from his ac- 
ceſſion, would either render the people complete ſlaves, 
or would, in the event of their reſiſtance, entail on the 
community all the horrors of inteſtine war; that, as 
both thoſe conſequences might be prevented by the ex- 
cluſion of a popiſh ſucceſſor, the neceſſity of the caſe 
juſtiſied a deviation from the ſtrict rules of hereditary 
right, which would otherwiſe merit a ſcrupulous atten- 
tion; that, if ſuch a procedure ſhould wear an aſpect 
of injuitice, the only blame would be imputable to the 
infatuation and the prejudices of the duke himſelf, 
who had renounced the faith in which he had been 
educated for the adoption of a ſyitem proſcribed by 
the laws of his country, and execrated by thoſe over 
whom he wiſhed to rule ; that all limitations would be 
inſufficient to curb the ſpirit of ſuch a prince; and that 
the public tranquillity and happineſs, which could ne- 


yer take place while the ſovereign and the people pur- 
ſued incompatible intereſts, could only be ſecured by 


7. Grey's and Chand er's Debates.— Burnet.—Kcnnet. 
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the exertion of that plenitude of power which reſided 2 = 


in the legiſlature, and by the expreſs incapacitation of 
an obnoxious heir from the privilege of reigning. 

It was urged by the oppoſite party, that the right of 
ſucceſſion was an eſſential part of the conſtitution, and 
ought therefore to be utterly inviolable; that even the 
parliament had no right to alter this fundamental law 
of the monarchy; or, if it had that right, it would be 
highly inexpedient, as well as unjuſt, to exerciſe it on 
the ſole ground of a difference of religion; that the 
propoſed excluſion would be productive of greater 
miſchiefs than thoſe which were apprehended from the 
duke's acceſſion to the crown, as it would not only oc- 
caſion a civil war, but would ſubject the excluders to 
the hoſtilities of the catholic potentates of Europe, who 
would maintain the cauſe of the injured duke as their 
own; and that the limitations to which the king 
had promiſed his aſſent were amply ſufficient to obviate 
all fears of his brother's encroachments on the liber- 
ties or the religion of the nation. 

The rejection of the bill of excluſion ſo irritated the 
commons, that, in anſwer to the king's deſire of a ſup- 
ply for the relief of Tangier, they agreed to an expoſ- 
tulatory addreſs, attributing the diſtreſſed condition of 
that garriſon to the influence of popith counſels, reca- 
pitulating the moit reprehenſible meaſures of his reign, 
and declining the grant of a ſubſidy till they ſhould have 
received ſatisfactory aſſurances of his intention of diſ- 
carding all the friends of popery, whoſe pernicious ad- 
vice would otherwile occaſion a ſubverſion of the religion 
and privileges of the people. They alſo addreſſed him, 
but without effect, for the diſmiſſion of the earl of Ha- 
lifax, whoſe able ſpeech againſt their favorite bill had 
inflamed them with reſentment *. 


8. Chandler's Debates, vol. i. 
The 
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The conduct of the abborrers having expoſed them 


to the diſpleaſure of che leaders of the lower houſe, Sit 


Francis Wythens was deprived of his ſeat for his con- 


currence with that party; and many perſons were ta- 
ken into cuſtody for the ſame offence. The commons 
alſo vented their indignation upon ſome individuals 
who had denied the exiſtence of a popiſh plot; and, 
not ſatiated with the blood of thoſe who had already 
fallen victims to the public animoſity againſt the catho- 
lics, they reſolved to offer up another ſacrifice. Lord 
Stafford, an old man of little capacity, was ſelected for 
that purpoſe from the number of the impeached popiſh 
noblemen; and being tried by his peers, he Was pro- 
nounced guilty ? of a conſpiracy againſt the king's per- 
ſon, the church, and the ſtate, on the evidence of Otes 
and other witneſſes of the ſame ſtamp. He denied the 
guilt imputed to him, and proteſted that he had only 
endeayoured to procure a relaxation of the rigor of the 
penal laws againſt the papiſts, to which, he thought, no 
one could annex the criminality of treaſon, He was 


9. beheaded at the uſual place, undergoing his ſevere fate 


with the utmoſt fortitude **, 

Several impeachments were voted by the commons 
in this ſeſſion, without being carried into effect. The 
objects of theſe accuſations were the chief juſtices 
Scrogges and North, and the puiſuc judges Jones and 
Weſton, for ſuppoſed irregularities in their official con- 
duct; Seymour, treaſurer of the navy, for miſapplica- 
tion of the public money; and Thomſon, a divine, for 
decrying the popiſh plot. To ſtrengthen the belief of 
this plot, endeayours had been 1:ſed to obtain evidence 
from Ireland; and ſuch teſtimony as ſuited the views 
of the popular chiefs had been at length procured by 


9 By a majority of twenty-four, Io, State Trials, —R2Iph. 
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the encouragement which was given to informers. 

Hence aroſe a vote of each houſe, importing a full per- 
ſaafion of the exiſtence of a catholic conſpiracy in Ire- 
land, for the ſame purpoſes to which the Engliſh. plot 
had been directed. Many papiſts were thrown into 
priſon, in conſequence of the information of Hibernian 
witneſſes 3: and Oliver Plunket, titular archbiſhop of 
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Armagh, was brought over to England, tried, condemn- 


ed, and executed, on very . evidence of. 
guilt “. 

The king having repeated his requeſt of a ſupply,. 
and his promiſe of agreeing to the moſt effectual limi- 
tations of a popiſh ſucceſſor, a new addreſs was voted. 
by the commons, expatiating on the dangers and miſ- 
chiefs which accompanied the expectation of a catholic 
reign, as well as on the “ certain and unſpeakable 


evils” which would befall the nation, if the duke of 


York ſhould inherit the crown; and defiring the royal 


afſent to a bill for the excluſion of that prince, and to 


mother for a proteſtant aſſociation. Charles, in reply, 
fignified his decided averſion to the ſcheme of excluſion; 
at which the commons were ſo incenſed, as to paſs 
ſome offenſive votes, intimating that there was no ſecu- 
rity for the proteftant religion, the king's life, or the 
well-conſtituted government of this kingdom, without 
an act for diſabling the duke from the ſucceſſion; that 
no ſupply could prudently be given till fuch à law 
thould have been enacted ; that all who had advifed the 


king to oppoſe this meaſure, were pernicious. counſel- 
lors, promoters of popery, and enemies to him and the 


kingdom; and that he ſhould be requefted to give a 
final diſmiſſion to the marquis of Worceſter, the earls 


I 1. Burnet, vol. L-—Kenaet, 


of Halifax, Clarendon, and Feverſham, Laurence Hyde, 
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and Edward Seymour. They alſo denounced venges 
ance againſt all who ſhould lend money to the king on 
the credit of his revenue. To check their career, 
Charles reſolved on a prorogation ; but, before he ſum. 


moned them to the houſe of peers to impart that re- 


Jan. 10. 


Jan. 18. 


ſolution to them, they haſtily voted, that whoever had 
adviſed that ſtep was a betrayer of the king, the pro- 
teſtant religion, and the realm, a promoter of the French 
intereſt, and a penſioner of France; that the fire of 
London had been contrived by the papiſts, with a view 
of introducing their own religion, as well as arbitrary 
power, into the kingdom; that the thanks of the houſe 
ſhould be given to the citizens for their loyalty and 
proteſtant zeal ; that his majeſty ſhould be ſolicited to 
reſtore the duke of Monmouth to thoſe offices and 
commands of which the influence of the duke of York 
had deprived him; and that the proſecution of proteſ- 
tant diſſenters, on the penal laws, was at this time a 
dangerous proceeding, and an encouragement of po- 
pery. In conſequence of theſe unpleaſing votes, Charles, 
ſoon after the prorogation, diſſolved the parliament; 
and, though he at the ſame time convoked another, he 
ordered it to meet at. Oxford, that the opponents of the 
court might no longer be ſtimulated to violent counſels 
by the favor and protection of a powerful metropolis. 
The duke of Monmouth, the earls of Eſſex and Shaftes- 
bury, and thirteen other noblemen, preſented a peti- 
tion to the king, remonſtrating againſt his intention of 
holding a parliament at Oxford, where, they ſaid, © the 
cc lords and commons would be daily expoſed to the 
« ſwords of the papiſts and their adherents, of whom 
cc too many had crept into his guards; ſo that the li- 
& berty of ſpeaking according to their conſciences 
« would be deſtroyed, and the validity of their proceed- 

« ings 


CHARLES . 
« ings left diſputable. ” Charles, far from yielding to 
fo offenfive a petition, was the more confirmed i in his 
reſolution of removing the aſſembly to a city in which 
his adverſaries had leſs influence than in the capital *. 
The new elections were unfayorable to the court; 
and many of the members were inſtructed by their 
conſtituents to promote the excluſion of the duke of 
Vork from the throne. The leaders of both parties 
were accompanied, in their journey to Oxford, by arm- 
ed dependents; and that city exhibited an extraor- 
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dinary appearance of factious buſtle and turbulent pa- 


rade. In the ſpirited harangue with which the king 
opened the ſeſſion, he reprobated the © unwarrantable 

proceedings of the laſt houſe of commons; de- 
clared that,“ as he would never uſe arbitrary govern- 
ment himſelf, he would not ſuffer it in others; in- 
timated that the preſervation of the liberty of the ſub- 
ject was as much his intereſt as it was that of the two 
houſes, and would be as much his care; and hoped that 
they would be equally careful of the juſt prerogatives 
of the crown, and that the rules and meaſures of all 


their yotes would be the eſtabliſhed laws of the land, 


by which his conduct would alſo be regulated ö. 

The zeal of the commons for the ſcheme of exclu- 
fon ſoon diſplayed itſelf, in the revival of the bill 
againſt the duke. The miniſterial party propoſed ſome 
expedients, by which the proteſtant religion might be 
ſecured without the violence of excluſion. The idea 
of a regency, in particular, was ſuggeſted ; by which 
the royal power would be placed in other hands, while 
the duke ſhould enjoy only the title of king. But the 
leaders of oppoſition, imagining that tlieir firmneſs and 


12. Kennet.—Chandler's Debates. | 
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perſeverance would at length overpower the reluctance 
of Charles to their deſigns againſt his brother, inſiſted 
on an abſolute incapacitation of the latter from enjoy. 
ing either the title or the power of a king. They were 
diſappointed, however, in their hopes; for their ſove- 
reign, ſuſpeCting that, if he ſhould yield to them in the 
important buſineſs of the ſucceſſion, they would endea- 
vour to proſecute their triumph over him to the ruin of 
his prerogative, reſolved to exert unuſual ſpirit in reſiſt- 
ing their aims, and to truſt to his remaining popularity, 
as well as to the factious obſtinacy of his oppoſers, for 
the vindication of his conduct. 

From the violent odium under which the catholics 
now labored, a deſire of relieving the proteſtant diſſent- 
ers had become prevalent, that they might not be in- 
duced, from animoſity againſt the eſtabliſhed church, to 
relax in their zeal againſt the Romaniſts, at a time when 
the reformed ſyſtem was ſuppoſed to be endangered by 
the machinations of the latter. A bill had paſſed both 
houſes for the exemption. of the proteſtant feQtaries 
from the penalties of the act of the 35th year of Eliza- 
beth ; but, on the prorogation of the laſt parliament, it 
had not been preſented to the king for his aſſent, in 
conſequence (it is ſaid) of a priyate order from him to 
the clerk. The commons now complained of this 
irregularity ; and the matter was referred to a confer- 
ence with the peers; but the ſhortneſs of the ſeſſion 
prevented the inveſtigation of it“. 

The affair of Fitz-harris occaſioned much converſa- 
tion at this period. This man, who was an Hibernian 
papiſt, and had been employed by the court as a ſpy, 
framed a ſcurrilous and inflammatory libel againſt the 
king and his brother, in conjunction with one Eve- 
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tard, an agent of the oppoſite faction. It was affirmed 2 2 


by this party, that he had been inſtructed by the court 
to decoy Everard into a concern in the libel, that he 
might afterwards prevail on him to endeayour to pur- 


chaſe pardon by accuſing the demagogues, not only of 


being the authors of 1 it, but of having formed an inten- 
tion of rendering it ſubſervient to an inſurrection. It 
was afſerted, on the other hand, by the adherents of 
the court, that Fitz-harris had been employed by the 
earl of Shafteſbury to compoſe the libel, with a view of 
rendering the king and his miniſters odious, by repre- 
ſenting it as an artifice coritrived by them for the pur- 
poſe of loading their adverſaries with the falſe i imputa- 
tion of an intended rebellion. Theſe opinions have 
been warmly ſupported by different writers. But we 
may perhaps judge rightly if we reject both thoſe ac- 
counts, and ſuppoſe that Fitz-harris, like Dangerfield, 


ated more from his own views than from the inſtiga- 


tion of others. He at firſt favored the court by his 
teſtimony ;z and afterwards promoted the views of the 
popular faction. The king having ordered that he ſhould 
be tried at common law, the lower houſe, deſirous 


of making uſe of ſome evidence which he had given 


againſt the duke of York, whom he charged with a 
concern in the popiſh plot, reſolved to bring the affair 
into their own hands by impeaching him. The peers, 


however, rejected the impeachment. The commons 


then voted, that this rejection was a denial of juſtice, 
and a violation of the conſtitution of parliaments; and 
that it would be a high breach of parliamentary privi- 
lege for any inferior court to proceed againſt Fitz-har- 


Tis, or any other perſon who ſhould be in a ſimilar pre- 
dicament. In the midſt of this altercation between 


the houſes, Charles, whoſe indignation was kindled by 
Q 2 . the 
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A. D. the zeal which the commons had diſplayed againſt the 
1681. 
Mar. 28. duke, ſuddenly diſſolved the parliament “. 


To juſtify the abrupt diſſolution of two parliaments, 
the king publiſhed a ſtatement of the reaſons of his 
conduct. In this declaration, which he ordered to be 
read in all the churches of the realm, he mentioned, 
with ſymptoms of diſguſt, the ill return which the 
commons had made to his gracious promiſes; their ad- 
dreſſes of complaint and expoſtulation; their arbitrary 
orders for taking his ſubjects into cuſtody; their illegal 
votes; and their obſtinate perſeverance in the unjuſti- 
fiable bill of excluſion. In anſwer to the royal mani- 
feſto, vindications of the proceedings of the commons 
were publiſhed; and, from theſe appeals to the people, 
the ſpirit of party was propagated and cheriſhed, 

The conſternation which the late diſſolution had dif- 
fuſed among the king's opponents, added to the confi- 
dence with which his firmneſs had inſpired his adhe- 
rents, gave him an undoubted victory, of which he re- 
folved to take advantage. The efforts which had been 
made to infringe the order of ſucceſſion, had alarmed 
the friends of monarchy, who were apprehenſive that a 
breach of that rule would lead to great irregularities ; 
and their fears were heightened by the ſuggeſtions of 
the emiſſaries of the court, who repreſented the leaders 
of oppoſition as aiming at the ſubverſion of kingly go- 
rernment. The clergy were taught to believe, that 
the ruin of the epiſcopal ſyſtem would follow the ſuc- 
ceſs of the popular confederacy, and that it was there- 
fore their intereſt to give the moſt vigorous ſupport to 
the crown. A great number of perſons, of all denomina- 
tions, were alſo induced to join the king on the preſent 
occaſion, from a recollection of the calamities which 
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the civil war of the laſt reign had produced, and a 
dread of the return of ſimilar miſchiefs, which, they 
thought, would moſt effectually be prevented by mak- 
ing the ſcale preponderate in favor of their ſovereign. 
Thus was Charles enabled to form a very powerful 
party, by whoſe countenance he triumphed over the 
demagogues, and rendered himſelf, in a great meaſure, 
maſter of his people. | | 
' _ Notwithſtanding the prohibitory vote of the com- 
mons, the court of king's-bench proceeded to the trial 
of Fitz-harris, whom the king, diſpleaſed at his late 
depoſitions, reſolved not to ſpare, He was tried for 
the above-mentioned libel, condemned as a traitor, and 
executed. His final declarations tended to charge the 
partiſans of Shafteſbury with having ſuborned him to 
make ſome pretended diſcoveries reſpeRing the popiſh 


plot; but the knowledge of his unprincipled character 
threw a miſt of doubt over all his aſſertions **. - 


Some of thoſe impoſtors who had given evidence 
againſt the catholics, were now brought over to crimi- 
nate the enemies of that ſet; and College, a bold, ac- 
tive man, known by the appellation of the prote/tant 
Joiner, was, on their teſtimony, pronounced guilty of 
having conſpired to ſeiſe the king at Oxford, though he 
made ſuch a defence as convinced all impartial perfons 
of the perjury of his accuſers. His whole guilt con- 
ſiſted in having appeared in arms during the meeting 
of parliament, and having uttered ſome paſſionate ex- 
preſſions againſt the king. At his execution, he made 
the moſt ſolemn aſſeverations of his innocence. Be- 
core his trial, his patron, the earl of Shafteſbury, was 
committed to the Tower on a charge of high treaſon 
end endeavours were made to influence a grand jury to 
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find a bill of indictment againſt that obnoxious leader; 
but, though a draught cf an aſſociation, for oppoſing by 
arms the acceſſion of the duke of Vork to the throne, 


had been found among his papers, the jury rejected the 
bill; and the earl recovered his liberty after a confine- 
ment of near fave months, on entering into a recogni- 


ſance for his future appearance . 


By the intrigues of the court, numerous addreſſes 


were procured from various parts of the realm, ap- 


7682. 


plauding the declaration which the king had iſſued, 
juſtifying his conduct, and magnifying his prerogative. 
Some of theſe addreſſes particularly reprobated the 
ſcheme of an aſſociation againſt the duke: moſt of 
them were filled with ſuch fulſome ſtrains of adula- 
tion, as diſgraced the cauſe which they were intended 
to ſupport; and ſo violent was the zeal for the power 
of the crown, that the divine right of kings, and the 
ſervile doctrines of unlimited ſubmiſſion, paſſive obedi- 
ence, and abſolute non- reſiſtance, were openly and 
warmly maintained. 

While the king was leokecuting the advantage which 
he had gained in England, his brother was employed in 
ſtrengthening the yoke under which the Scots had long 
groaned. Such taws were adopted as the court en- 
joined; ſuch judicial ſentences as gratified royal ma- 
lice were pronounced; and, though the duke's govern- 
ment was leſs oppreſſive than that of Lauderdale, it was 
not diſtinguiſhed by mildneſs or humanity. ' 

In a viſit which he made to Charles, he obtained the 
conſent of that monarch for a conſtant reſidence in this 
kingdom. He then returned to Scotland to ſettle the 
adminiſtration, and bring away the ducheſs. In his 
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yoyage, he was expoſed to great danger; for his ſhip A. D. 
firuck on a ſand-bank, and he narrowly eſcaped by the — 
aid of a boat. The earl of Roxburgh, and other per- 

ſons of rank, periſhed on this occaſion, with above 130 
ſeamen. Having ſafely arrived in the northern capital, - 

the duke made ſome changes among the officers of ſtate, 

and gave various inſtructions for their conduct; then 
haſtened to the ſouth of the Tweed, and took an open 

part in the direction of the affairs of England. 

As a majority of the inhabitants of London had en- 
couraged the late oppoſition to the court, it was the 
particular wiſh of Charles to cruſh the influence of 
Shafteſbury in that city. By irregular means, two 
ſheriffs of the miniſterial party were elected. The no- 
mination of juries heing thus in the power of the court, Fl 
the earl began to be apprehenſive of danger; and, be- b | 
ing aware of the embittered animoſity of his enemies, Y 
by whom, he knew, every advantage would be taken . Y 
againſt him, he retired to Holland 2, where he died in Nov. | ff 
the beginning of the following year, with the character 
of an able ſtateſman, an eloquent ſenator, and an upright 
judge; qualifications which he diſgraced, at one time, 
by his efforts for ſubjeCting his countrymen to arbitrary 
ſway, and, at another, by the exceſs of turbulent and 
factious zeal. 

To augment his influence in the capital, the king 
had recourſe to a very unjuſtifiable meaſure. He pre- 
tended, that the corporation had forfeited it's charter 
by two inſtances of delinquency. One was, the pre- 
ſentation of a petition in which improper reflexions 
were thrown out againſt the government; the other, 
the impoſition of a new toll on certain quantities of 
proviſions that were brought to market. The parti- 
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fans of the court endeavoured to prevail on the city t 

ſurrender it's charter, that the royal anger might be 
averted by ſubmiſſion; but, their arts being ineffectual, 
it was reſolved to commit injuſtice under the forms of 
hw. When the afair was brought forward in the 
court of king's-bench, it was contended by the advo- 
cates for the city, that, if the members of the corpora- 
tion had been guilty of any crime, they were perſonally 
accountable for it; that a body corporate was deſtined 


for perpetuity, and, being itſelf incapable of offence, 


June 12. 


could not juſtly be annihilated for the delinquency of 
any of thoſe who compoſed it; that the obnoxious 


parts of the petition only complained of a prorogation 
which obſtructed the proſecution of ſuch purpoſes as 
the king and the two houſes had expreſſed a deſire of 
accompliſhing ; and that the new impoſt was not only 
juſtified by the known privileges of the corporation, 
but by the great expence to which that body had been 
ſubjeCted in rebuilding the markets after the deſtructive 
fire. Notwithſtanding this ſatisfaQory defence, the 
court decreed, on the writ of gu warranto, that che 
king might ſeiſe the franchiſes of the city. The mayor, 
aldermen, and common=council, now preſented a peti- 
tion to Charles; deprecating the effects of his diſplea- 
ſure. Affecting great clemency, he promiſed to con- 
firm their charter, if they would ſubmit to thoſe regu- 
lations which he ſhould preſcribe to them, and which 
tended to ſubject the city to his diſpoſal. They ac- 
cepted the offered terms; and were thus deprived of 
their chief privileges by the artful violence of a domi- 
neering prince. Writs of quo warranto were alſo iſſued 
againſt other corporations, whoſe franchiſes were in- 
conſiſtent with the king's arbitrary views; and their 
Charters were ether furrendered by the intimidated in- 
e's habitants, 


ne 


manded for that favor, and ſuch regulations were made 
28 gave the ſovereign an influence incompatible with 
the freedom of the conſtitution. 

' Amidſt thoſe diſturbances which had taken place in 
the city during the conteſl for ſheriffs in the preceding 
year, the earl of Shafteſbury had propoſed to his confe- 
derates an immediate inſurrection, with a view of 
checking the king's career, and mtimidating him into 
an afſent to the excluſion of his brother. The duke of 
Monmouth, the earl of Eſſex, and lord Ruſſel, oppoſed 
this precipitate meaſure ;z and their caution diſguſted 
the earl, who ſoon after quitted the kingdom. But, 

though they condemned the eager impatience which he 

had manifeſted for violent proceedings, they did not fuf- 

fer much time to elapſe, before they held conferences, 

with others of the ſame party, on the expediency of 

uſing force for preventing the completion of that fyſ- 

tem of tyranny which the royal brothers were viſibly 

endeavouring to eſtabliſh. Their aſſociates in theſe 

meetings were lord Howard of Efcricke, Algernon 

Sydney, brother to the earl of Leiceſter, and John 

Hampden, grandſon of the celebrated opponent of 
Charles T. They carried on a correſpondence with 

the earl of Argyle, who, having been condemned to 

death, by an infamous perverſion of law and juſtice, 

for having taken a miniſterial teſt according to his own 
explanation, had eſcaped from Scotland, and ſought 

refuge in the Dutch territories, This nobleman gladly 

likened to the propoſals of the Engliſh mal-contents ; 

and ſome of his countrymen engaged to form a confe- 


deracy among the covenanters for oppoſing by arms the 


deſpotic proceedings of the court. During theſe ma- 
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habitants, or vacated by the forms of perverted law. 5 
When they were reſtored, conſiderable ſums were de- 
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A.D. chinations, colonel Rumſey, one of Shafteſbury's de. 
1683. pendents, had frequent meetings with Weſt, Ferguſon, 
and other diſaffected perſons ; and, in the 1 
diſcourſes which paſſed on thoſe occafions, it was pro- 
poſed that the king and the duke of York ſhould be af. 
ſaſſinated **; but this flagitious meaſure was not gene- 
rally approyed by the members even of this inferior 
cabal; and the idea was rejected with abhorrence by 
the above-mentioned council of fix. In this ſtate of 
affairs, information of the plot was given to the miniſtry 
by Keeling, a ſalter of London, one of the conſpira- 
tors; who, being inclined to deſpair of the ſucceſs of 
the ſcheme, reſolved to purchaſe his own ſecurity by 
diſcloſing the machinations of the mal- contents. Weſt 
and Rumſey were now prompted, by the conſideration 
of the dangerous predicament in which they ſtood, to 
offer their evidence againſt the other conſpirators. 
Other informers afterwards made their appearance ; 
2nd lord Howard, as ſoon as he was apprehended, add- 
ed himſelf to the liſt of witneſſes. In conſequence of 
amations for the ſeiſure of thoſe who were accuſ- 
ed, moſt of them were quickly found, and thrown into 
priſon 2 
The diſcoyery of theſe intrigues gave riſe to a new 
ſet of addreſſes, whoſe authors congratulated the king 
on his eſcape from the danger which had impended 
over his valuable life, expreſſed the ſtrongeſt deteſta- 
tion of the infernal malice of his enemies, and, in the 
moſt unreſerved manner, offered their lives and fortunes 
for his ſervice. The triumphant Tories exulted in the 


21. A maltſter named Rumbold having mentioned the practicability 
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Herts, the conſpiracy obtained the denomi ation of the Rye-bouſe 
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diſgrace 


CHARLES II. 


diſgrace of their opponents, and urged Charles to treat 
the factious leaders with exemplary ſeverity. He himſelf 
was ſufficiently inclined to wreak his _ vengeance on 
ſome of them; and his brother, to whoſe counſels he 
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was now ſubſervient, ſtudiouſly checked the influence of 


clemency. 
The trials of the offenders were foon commenced. 


Captain Walcot was indicted for conſpiring the death 


of the king and the fubverfion of the government. He 


was condemned on the evidence of colonel Rumſey and 
others; and two of his aſſociates, Hone and Rouſe, 
| were pronounced guilty of the fame crimes. Lord 


Ruſſel was alſo tried on a ſimilar charge. It was de- 


poſed againft him, that he had been deſignedly preſent 


at ſeditious meetings, and had given his aſſent to a pro- 
ſed inſurrection. He denied that he had aſſented to 
any thing of the kind; and affirmed that no offence 


whatever was juſtly imputable to him, except miſpri- 
fon of treaſon. He condemned the proceedings againſt 


him as illegal ; obſerving, that, though the ſtatute of 


declared the levying of war to be treaſon, it did not ex- 
tend that crime to a mere conſpiracy for levying war 
that two witneſſes were neceſſary to prove an overt act 
of treaſon; but chat, of the individuals who had teſtified 
againſt him, the evidence of two did not tend to prove 
the ſame act; that, even if a conſultation for ſurpriſ- 
ing the guards had been manifeſted by credible teſti- 
mony, no reſolution of that nature had been proved to 
have been adopted; or, if it had, it was not treaſon b 
the act above-mentioned ; {till leſs could ſuch a deter- 
mination be juſtly repreſented as an overt act expreſſive 
of an intention of killing the king. But his objections 
were oyer-ruled by allegations of precedent and con- 
| ſtructiong 
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ſtructions of law; and the jury gave their verdict 
againſt „ 

The cataſtrophe of the earl of Eder is ſuppoſed to 
hare greatly contributed to influence the jury to con- 
demn lord Ruſſel. Intelligence was brought during 
the trial, that the earl had deſtroyed himſelf in the 
Tower, to avoid the i ignominy of being publicly ſacri- 
ficedz and advantage was taken of that circumſtance, 
by the courtly advocates, to inſinuate that the concern 


of that nobleman in the plot was now ſufficiently prov- 


ed, and that his friend Ruſſel was doubtleſs implicated 
in the ſame criminality. The Whigs, on the con- 
trary, did not ſcruple to affirm, that the earl had been 
murdered at the inſtigation of the king and the duke of 
York, who had viſited the Tower on that day. But no 
real foundation appeared for this bold aſſertion; for, 
when his widow commenced an inquiry into the parti. 
culars of his death, ſhe did not meet with any grounds 
for believing. that he fell by ozher hands than his 
own **, | 

From the preſent temper of the court, lord Ruſſel 
did not expect to be indulged with a pardon ; and he 
reſigned himſelf to his fate witk firmneſs and tranquil. 


kty of mind. His friends entreated him to ſend ſub- 


miſſive petitions to the king and the duke, for the pur- 
poſe of allaying their animoſity, and averting his ruin ; ; 
but it was with difficulty that he was prevailed on to 
comply ſo far with their ſolicitations, as to make an of- 
fer of retiring to another country, and never interfering 
in future in the affairs of England, if the royal clemen- 
cy ſhould be extended to him. His father, the earl of 
Bedford, is ſaid to have offered 100,000 pounds as the 
price of his pardon. His wife, the daughter of the loyal 
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carl of Southampton, conjured the king to remember > 2 i 
the ſervices of her father, and weigh them in the ba- 1 
lance with the errors of her unfortunate huſband. But | 
all applications were fruitleſs. 'The vigorous oppoſition 
of Ruſſel to the meaſures of the eourt, and his avowat 

ol the doctrine of reſiſtance, which he conſidered as juſti- 
fiable by the ſpirit of the conſtitution, exaſperated the arbi- 
trary Charles againſt him; and the active part which he had 
taken in the affair of the excluſion rendered the duke an J 
irreconcileable enemy to him. The only favor, there- bh. 
fore, which could be obtained for him, was a mitigation H 
of the ignominious puniſhment of a traitor into that of 
decapitation. Lord Cavendiſh, we are informed, of- 
ſered to exchange apparel with him, that he might have 
an opportunity of eſcaping, while his friend, remaining 
a priſoner in his place, ſhould expoſe himſelf to the 

whole weight of the royal reſentment > but Ruſſel was 
as eager to reject that propoſal as Cavendiſh was to 
make it. 

When the warrant for his death had been ſigned, July zr. 
Ruſſel was conducted from the Tower to Lincoln's. 
Inn-fields. The eourt had fixed on that ſpot for his 
execution, that, by paſſing through the city, he might 
be the more expoſed, and his party the more diſgraced. 

The majority of the ſpeCtators felt a ſtrong compaſſion 
for him; but ſome had the meanneſs to infult him. 
He was affected by the humanity of the former, with- 
out being provoked by the brutality of the latter. He 
diſclaimed all intentions of promoting the death of the 
king or the alteration of the government ; but he did 
not make a ſpecific difavowal of the infurrection which 
he and his friends appear to have meditated **, He 
prepared himſelf for the block with unſhaken fortitudez 
and the ſecond ftroke of the axe put an end to his ex- 
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iſtence. He was a man of honor, integrity, and vir- 
tue ; and his amiable qualities „and patriotic ſentiments, 
had rendered him extremely popular. Far from aim- 
ing at the deſtruction of his ſovereign, he fought only a 
removal of abuſes, a prevention of ſlavery, and the ex- 
cluſion of an odious bigot. 

Captain Walcot, Hone, and Rouſe, were executed 
before Ruſſel ſuffered; but his reſpectable friend, Al- 


gernon Sydney, was not brought to his trial till after 


an interval of ſeveral months. With regard to the final 
declarations of thoſe three individuals, it appears that 
Walcot denied all concern in the ſcheme of regicide, 
but acknowledged that he had been induced to concur 
in that of an inſurrection ; that Hone confeſſed he had 
given his aſſent to a propoſal for the murder of Charles, 
though no plan had been adjuſted for that nefarious 
purpoſe ; and that Rouſe admitted the exiſtence of a 
deſign of ſeiſing the king and taking poſſeſſion of the 
Tower, but declared it had been his intention to diſc 
cloſe the plot rather thah join in it. From theſe and 
other circumſtances we may conclude, that the Rye: 
houſe plot, though exaggerated by courtly writers, was 
not altogether an impoſture, as is pretended by authors 
of the oppoſite party. 

For want of ſufficient evidence againſt colonel Syd- 
ney, recourſe was had to his celebrated work (then un- 
publiſhed) on the ſubject of government, detached 
parts of which had been found among his papers by 
the officers of the crown. Lord Howard being the 
only perſon who depoſed any thing from his own 
knowledge againſt Sydney, that deficiency of teſtimony 
was arbitrarily and unjuſtly ſupplied by the production 
of thoſe manuſcript paſſages in which lie had aſſerted 


27. Ralph, p. 758, 
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the derivation of power from the people, the ſubjec- 


tion of kings to the laws, and the lawfulneſs of reſiſting 


and depoſing tyrants. It was alleged that theſe doc- 
trines were ſo treaſonable and rebellious, as to remove 
all doubt of the priſoner's wiſh to effect the deſtruction 
of his prince, He made a ſpirited and able defence ; 
but a packed jury, influenced by the chief juſtice Jef- 
freys, pronounced him guilty. In a letter which he ſent 
to the king, he ſtated the hardſhips and irregularities of 
his trial, and the conſequent iniquity of his ſentence 3 
but no attention was paid to his appeal. When he 
appeared on the ſcaffold at Tower-hill, he ſeemed ea- 
ger to leave the world; for his words were few, and 
his devotions ſhort. He delivered a paper to the ſheriffs, 


complaining of the injuſtice of his treatment. He 


ſubmitted his neck to the axe with all the coolneſs of 
Roman intrepidity ; and was decapitated at one blow. 
He had conſtantly evinced a ſtrong attachment to re- 
publican principles; had been connected with that 
faction which ſhed the blood of the firſt Charles; and 
had oppoſed the elevation of Cromwell to the protecto- 
rate, as well as the reſtoration of Charles II. This 
prince, having pardoned him for his former delin- 
quency, was not inclined to renew his clemency on the 
preſent occaſion, though juſtice required that an illegal 
ſentence ſhould not be executed. 

Hampden being leſs obnoxious than either Sydney 
or Ruſſel, and the evidence againſt him being even 


more imperfe& than that which had been adduced 


againſt thoſe victims, it was reſolved that he ſhould be 


indicted only for a miſdemeanor. Being tried for hav- 


ing conſpired to diſturb the peace of the kingdom, he 


28. The attainders both of Sydney and Ruſſel were reverſed by act 
ef parliamerit after the Revolution, 
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4.» D. was fined i in the ſum of 40,000 pounds. Hollowzy, 


| one of the inferior conſpirators; had been out-lawed on 


kis non: appearance; but, being ſeiſed in the Weſt-Indies, 
he was brought over to England, and put to death. Sir 
Thomas Armſtrong, the confidential aſſociate of the 
duke of Monmouth, was alſo executed. In Scotland, 
Robert Baillie, a man of learning and reſpectability, 
was tried for his connexion with the Engliſh mal-con- 
tents, and punithed as a traitor **, 

After ſome months of eoncealment, the duke of Mon- 
mouth; on private aſſurances of the royal forgiveneſs; 
had ſurrendered hiniſelf before the execution of Syd- 
ney. He was perſuaded by Charles to confeſs his con- 
dern in the ſcheme of an inſurrection ; but he peremp- 
torily denied that he had ever concurred in any deſign 
againſt the life of that prince or his brother. He after. 
wards retracted his confeſſion, that it might not be uſed 
to the prejudice of thoſe mal-contents who had not then 


been tried. The king was ſo incenſed at the evaſive 


behaviour of his ſon, that he prohibited him from ap- 


pearing at court ; and the duke then retired to the 


contineuit **, 

The royal brothers now enjoyed their triumph over 
the liberties of the nation. 'The diſcomfiture of the 
Whig party, the progreflive ſurrenders of the charters 
of corporations, the obſequiouſneſs of juries, and the 
ſeeming eagerneſs of the people to ruſh into ſervitude, 
flattered the domineering ſpirit of the court. The pub- 
lic addreſſes to tlie king breathed all the fervor of loyalty, 


and all the devotion of pafſive obedience. This flaviſh 


doctrine had been particularly aſſerted by the members 


of the univerſity of Oxford, who had voted, in convo- 


cation, a remarkable decree ; affirming that the idea 
29. State- Trial. Burüet. 30. Ralph's Charles IL. 
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of the primary derivation of power from the people, of 
a compact, tacit or expreſs, between a prince and his 
ſubjects, a tyrant's forfeiture of his loverciguty, the 
diſcharge of oppreſſed communities from their allegi- 
ance, the lawiuinels of popular aſſoclations for the de- 
fence of religion and liberty, the juſtice and propri-ty 
of putting tyrannical princes to death, and many other 
opinions maintained by d:iferent adyocates of the rights 
of man (ſome of which, indeed, were ill-founded and 


abſurd, while others were jultiiable and judicious), 


were falſe, ſeditious, and impious; and that an abſo- 
lute and unreſerved ſubmiſhon to the government was 
a doctrine which ought to be univerſally adopted, as 
neceſſary for the preſervation of public peace and ſocial 
happineſs **, | 

In foreign affairs, Charles {till adhered to the Gallic 
intereſts z and, influenced by the penſion which he 
continued to receive from Lewis, he connived at the 


encroachments that were now made by that rapacious 


monarch on the Spaniſh territories. The prince of 
Orange repeatedly urged him to attend to the dictates 
of policy, and vigorouſly oppoſe thoſe ſteps which 
France was taking towards the attainment of a ſupreme 
dominion over the potentates of Europe; but all re- 
monſtrances of this nature were unavailing. 

The diſcontinuance of parliaments preventing thoſe 
occaſional ſupplies which the king might otherwiſe 
have received, he had made ſome retrenchments in his 
expences z and he now made another diminution of 
his diſburſements, by relinquiſhing Tangier. The poſ- 
ſeſſion of this place had involved him in hoſtilities with 
the Moors, who had frequently attempted the capture 
of it; and, as this circumſtance greatly increaſed the 
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charges of the garriſon, he reſolved to demoliſh the 
fortifications. Lord Dartmouth was therefore ſent 
thither with a ſquadron ; and, having blown up the 
works,* he brought away his countrymen to Eng- 
land 33, 

Though the king had ſubdued a formidable party, 
and had acquired a degree of power inconſiſtent with 
the conſtitution of a limited monarchy, he did not ſeem 


altogether ſatisfied with his ſituation. He had reaſon 


to conclude, that his ſubſerviency to the counſels of 
his unpopular brother, his devolution of the manage. 
ment of the ſtate on one whom the teſt- act diſqualified 
from the exerciſe of any public truſt, his ruling without 
a parliament, and his late exertions of prerogative, had 
excited much diſguſt; and it has been ſtrongly affirmed, 


that he had formed an intention of baniſhing the duke 


Feb. 6. 


of York from his preſence, diſmiſſing ſuch of his 
counſellors as had encouraged him in arbitrary mea- 
ſures, convoking a parliament, and governing in future 
according to the principles of the conſtitution. But, 
if he really cheriſhed ſuch views, death prevented the 
execution of them. He was ſuddenly ſeized with a vi- 
olent fit, from which he apparently recovered ; but, 
after a few days, it returned. with augmented force, 


During his indiſpoſition, he was not only attended by 


ſome of his prelates, but alſo by a Romitſh prieſt ; and 
he evidently preferred the pious offices of the latter, 
from whom he received the euchariſt and extreme 
unction. He expired in the fifty-fifth year of his age, 
and in the twenty- fifth year after his return from exile. 
It was ſuſpected by many, that he had been poiſoned by 
the catholics, from their dread of the ſuppoſed change 
in his ſentiments, and their impatience for the acceſ- 


33. Burnet, book iii, Ralph, 
ſion 
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fion of their patron to the throne. But, though ſome 

writers have countenanced this ſuſpicion, we have not 

fufficient grounds to authoriſe our adoption of it“. 
Charles IT. was in his perſon tall and robuſt ; his 


features were harſh, and his complexion ſwarthy. The 


faculties of his mind were ſtrong and perſpicacious; his 
parts were lively and brilliant; and his judgment was 
ſound and clear, though he made few diſplays of it in 
his actions. His colloquial talents were extraordinary: 
he was diſtinguiſhed by his wit, cheerfulneſs, affability, 
and politeneſs ; and was univerſally conſidered as ſupe- 
rior to all his ſubjects in the winning graces of addreſs, 
the inſinuating ſuavity of manners, and the eaſy ele- 


gance of external demeanor. Though his reading was 


not extenſive, he had a good taſte in literature, and was 


not deſtitute of ſcientific acquiſitions. He had ſome 
knowledge of chemiſtry, and of various branches of 
natural philoſophy. He had a juſt conception of the 
ſcience of mechanics; and he was particularly conver- 


ſant in the ſtructure and management of ſhips, in which 


conſiderable improvements were made under his au- 
ſpices. . 2 


In his diſpoſition and habits, he was indolent, - 


thoughtleſs, and licentious; extravagantly addicted to 
amorous indulgences; accommodating, rather than 
friendly; and profuſe, rather than liberal. He had 
little gratitude, fincerity, honor, or magnanimity; and, 
though he evinced humanity and good-nature in pri- 


vate life, and was occaſionally merciful in his public 


capacity, he was eaſily induced to give way to unrea- 
ſonable and ſanguinary ſeverity. He could treat infa- 
mous ruffians with clemency, and ſacrifice men of merit 


and virtue at the ſhrine of arbitrary power. He has 
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been repreſented, by one of his nobles *5, as « an eaſy 


- 
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« generous lover, a civil obliging huſband, a friendly 
© brother, an indulgent father, and a good-natured maſ. 
c ter.” To ſome of theſe characters he may be aid 
to have been entitled : but ſome reſerye muſt be made 
with regard to two of them; for, when a wife is treat- 
ed with indifference and contempt, and inſulted with a 
ſyſtematic courſe of open infidelity, there is little merit 


2 in ſuch outward civilities as the huſband cannot de. 
cently with-hold ; and, with reſpect to the conſtant 


ſupport which Charles gaye to the duke of York, 


| though it wore an aſpect of fraternal friendſhip, and is 
mentioned by the ſame writer as a proof of his inclina- 


tion to juſtice, it may be rather aſcribed to policy, and 


to an opinion of the cloſe connexion of his own intereſt 


with that of the duke. 

Viewing the characters of men through the medium 
of prejudice, ariſing from a conſciouſneſs of his own 
want of integrity and principle, he entertained a yery 
unfayorable idea of their honor and morals, All public 


; ſpirit he reſolved into turbulence and faction; all pri- 


vate virtues, into hypocriſy and ſelf-intereſt. He con- 
ſidered the profeſſed advocates of liberty as aiming at 
the annihilation of his prerogative; and, though he was 
pleaſed with the conduct of the avowed partiſans of 
the court, he concluded that they were leſs actuated 
by real conviction than by ſycophantic and intereſted 
motives. From indolence as well as inclination, he 


| ſought to 1 make all parties equally his ſlaves, as a limited 


monarchy was managed with greater trouble and difſi- 


' culty, than attended the tranquil ſway of deſpotiſin 
He was regardleſs of the honor and advantage of the 


nation which he governed; and, while he might cafily 


35. John Sheffield, earl of Mulgrave, afterwards duke of Buck ng 
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have rendered himſelf the arbiter of Europe, he ex- 
poſed himſelf to the contempt of the princes of the 


continent, and to the clamors of his own ſubjects, by a 
mean ſubſerviency to the diſhonorable views of the 


French monarch. His acceptance of a penſion from 


Lewis was baſe and ſordid ; and his endeavours to pro- 
cure the aid of that prince towards the accompliſhment 
of his ſchemes of triumph over the liberties of England, 
cannot be mentioned without indignant reprobation. 

Though he had little regard for any kind of religion, 
and laviſhed his pleaſantry and ridicule on that ſubje& 
in his hours of jollity and intemperance, he was inclined 
to prefer the catholic ſyſtem to all others, as that which 
afforded the beſt proſpect to a libertine. But, though 
he had ſtipulated to the French king that he would de- 
clare his converſion to that faith, he thought it expedi- 
ent to protract the avowal of a religion which his peo- 
ple abhorred. In his final indiſpoſition, however, he 
conſented to receive the Romiſh viaticum, as a paſsport 
to the celeſtial manſions 3*, 


36. This monarch had no' legitimate iſſue ; but his natural children 


were numerous. He had ſeven ſons beſides the duke of Monmouth, - 


and five daughters. His chief miſtreſſes were, the counteſs of Caſtle- 


maine, whom he created ducheſs of Cleveland; Louiſe de Querouaille, | 
a native of France, whom he promoted to the dignity of ducheſs of 


Portſmouth; and Eleanor Gwynne, a theatrical pe-former, 
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Ern. Vit 


James commences his reign with ſome irregular proceed- 
ings.—An inſurreftion is kindled againſt him in Scot- 
land by the earl of Argyle; —and, in England, by the 
duke of Monmouth; — hoth of whom are put to death. 
He king claims a power of diſpenſing with the laws, 
He erects an arbitrary court of high commiſſion. —He 
tyranniſes aver the proteſiants in each of his three king- 
doms.—He takes various fleps for the ſubverſion of the | 
eſtabliſbed religian. 


No owittanding the ſtrong efforts which had been 
made for the excluſion of James duke of York, he ſuc- 
ceeded his brother, in the ſovereignty of the three king- 
doms, with as much appearance of general ſatisfaction, 
as if no ſchemes had ever been formed to the prejudice 
of his hereditary pretenſions. The Whigs ſtill continu- 
ed in a ſtate of depreſſion, and forbore to murmur at an 
occurrence which they found themſelves unable to pre- 


85 yent; while their antagoniſts gloried in having baffled 


the views of thoſe who had labored to make a breach 
in the ſucceſſion. 
James, having convoked the privy council, delivered 
a conciſe harangue, in which he promiſed to imitate 
the mild government of his deceaſed brother, and 
maintain the conſtitution both in church and ſtate. He 
was then proclaimed king with the uſual forms; and 
addreſſes of congratulation and flattery were ſoon pre - 
ſented 


rn 


ſented to him by different bodies of his w__ ſub- 
jects. 
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His early proceedings were not univerſally agreeable 


to the people. He iſſued a proclamation, ordering the 
continuance of the collection of the cuſtoms. As theſe 
duties had been only granted for life to the late king, it 
was manifeſtly illegal to levy them before a parllamen- 
tary vote had renewed the grant. Another part of 
James's conduct was alſo an infringement of the laws, 
In defiance of the diſguſt which he knew would be ex- 
cited by his bigotry, he openly attended the profcribed 
ſervice of the Romiſh church. To convince the public 
that his brother had renounced the proteſtant faith, he 
ordered two papers to be publiſhed which he had found 
in the cabinet of Charles, but which do not appear to 
have been compoſed by him. They contain ſome fal- 
lacious arguments in defence of popery. It was conſi- 
dered as mean and illiberal in James to publiſh theſe 
papers; and his parſimony in the funeral of Charles 
was condemned as another inſtance of diſregard for the 
memory of that prince *, 

The new king, inſtead of continuing the treaſury in 
commiſſion, conferred the dignity of high treaſurer on 
Laurence Hyde, whom Charles had advanced to the 
earldom of Rocheſter, He beſtowed an the marquis 
of Halifax the preſidency of the council; and, on the 
earl of Clarendon, the cuſtody of the privy ſeal; The 
two ſecretaries, the earls of Sunderland and Middleton, 
were continued in their poſts ; as were the lord-cham- 
berlain Arlington, and other officers of ſtate, The mi- 
niſters whom James principally conſulted were the earls 
pf Rocheſter and Sunderland ; hut he paid leſs atten- 
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tion to their counſels, than to thoſe of his i intriguing 
queen and the bigots of his own creed. 

The king's catholic adviſers, as well as his own incli- 
nations, urged him to take vengeance on Titus Oteg 
for his concern in the fabrication of the popiſh plot. 
That impoitor had been condemned to pay a fine of 
loo, oo pounds, near the cloſe of the late reign, for 


'Laving called James a traitor ; and he was now tried 


and convicted on two indictments for perjury. Beſides 
degradation and a freſh mulct, he was ſentenced to per- 
petual impriſonment, and ordered to ſtand twice in the 
pillory, and twice to ſuffer public flagellation; and to 
be alſo expoſed in the pillory five times in every year 
of his life *. 

On the feſtival of St. George, James and his queen 
paſſed through the ceremony of coronation z and, in 
the following month, he opened a new parliament, 
The influence of the court had predominated in the 
elections; and the king was ſo pleaſed with the returns 
that were made to the writs, as to boaſt that “ there 
« were not above forty members but ſuch as he wiſhed 


e for.“ The Whigs, on the other hand, complained 


that the new charters which had been given to the 
corporations had ſo circumſcribed the freedom of elec- 
tion, and the irregular practices of the court had ſo 

openly prevailed, as to prevent the commons from be- 
ing the true repreſentatives of the people *, 

In his ſpeech to the two houſes, James renewed his 
promiſes of equitable and conſtitutional government; 
but mingled with his gracious exprefſions an imperious 
demand of a fpeedy fettlement of the revenue for his 
life, intimating that he ſhould be greatly diſpleaſed if 


2. State-Trials — He lived till the reign of William III. from whom 
he received both a pardon and a penſion, 3. Burnet, book iv. 
| they 
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they ſhould be induced, by a deſire of frequent meet- 
ings, to feed him, from time to time, with ſuch 
« proportions as they ſhould think convenient. This 
« (he ſaid) would be a very improper method to take 
« with him; and the beſt way to engage him to meet 
them often, would be always to uſe him well.” This 
language was not calculated to ſecure the popularity of 
the new monarch ; and his ſubjects were diſpoſed to 
doubt the ſincerity of thoſe patriotic profeſſions with 
which it was accompanied. The commons, however, 


not only gratified the king with the deſired ſettlement, 


but alſo with a large ſupply for extraordinary purpoſes. 
A part of this grant was aſſigned for the ſuppreſſion of 
a rebellion which the earl of Argyle had kindled in 
Scotland, as well as of that which the duke of Mon- 
mouth had excited in England. Both houſes expreſſed 
their deteſtation of the traitorous attempts of theſe re- 
bels, and paſſed a bill of attainder againſt the duke, for 
whoſe head the king offered a reward of $000 pounds“. 

Theearl of Argyle, remembering with indignation 
the iniquitous ſentence to which the nfluence of James 
had ſubjected him, had refolved to take arms againſt 
his oppreſſor. Having procured a ſupply of arms, he 
ſet ſail from Holland with ſome Britiſh refugees, and 
diſembarked in the ſhire of Argyle, where he endea- 
roured to ſtimulate his countrymen to a rebellion. But 
he met with fo little ſucceſs, that he was not joined by 
adove 3000 men. The vigilance of the government 
had prepared a conſiderable force to oppoſe him; and 
his followers were ſo harafled by the efforts of the roy- 
aliſts, that moſt of them ſoon deſerted him. Not hav- 
ing an opportunity of eſcaping, he was conducted pri- 
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ſoner to Edinburgh; and, judgment being awarded 


- June ze. againſt him on his former ſentence, he was beheaded. 


Some of his aſſociates were alſo put to death *, 

The duke of Monmouth, who was in Holland at the 
time of his father's death, quitted that country at the 
defire of the prince of Orange, who expected that 
James would ſoon” demand either the diſmiſſion or the 
ſurrender of the duke. Conſcious of the hatred which 
his uncle bore him, Monmouth was averſe to the idea 
of returning to England in a peaceful way ; and, with 
regard to the ſcheme of an invafion, he conſidered ſuch 


a ſtep as highly imprudent and dangerous, at a time 


when the new king had not been guilty of thoſe fla. 
grant violations of the conſtitution which alone could 
render reſiſtance either expedient or juſtihable. He 
therefore reſolved to continue his reſidence on the con- 
tinent, till the deſired opportunity ſhould offer itſelf. 
But, after he had retired to Bruſſels, the importunate 
entreaties of the Britiſh exiles ſo far prevailed over the 
facility of his nature, as to induce him to concur with 
them in an invaſion. James having procured an order 
from the court of Spain for the duke's departure from 
Bruſſels, he privately returned to Holland, and partici- 
pated in the conſultations af the earl of Argyle and his 
comrades. He in vain endeavoured to moderate the 


carl's impatience; and, being hurried on by the eager- 


neſs of his partiſans, he commenced his voyage from 
the Texel with three veſſels. Having reached the 


June xr. Dorſetſhire coaſt, he landed at Lyme with about 100 


men. He publiſhed a manifeſto, intimating that he had 
taken arms for the defence of the proteſtant faith, the 
vindication of the laws and privileges of England, and 
the deliverance of the people from the uſurpation and 


tyranny 


tyranny of the duke of Vork, to whom he imputed a 
ſeries of enormities, particularly the burning of Lon- 
don, the death of Godfrey and of the earl of Eſſex, and 
even that of the king his brother. With reſpect to his 
own pretenſions to the crown, he profeſſed to leave 
them, as well as the ſettlement of the kingdom, to the 
deliberations of a lawful parliament. His popularity, 
rather than his extravagant manifeſto, procured him a 
reinforcement z but the raſhneſs and precipitancy of 
his enterpriſe deterred moſt of the provincials from 
joining him, To encourage his men, he ſent a body of 
them to ſtorm Bridport, from which town they diſ- 
lodged a party of the militia, Though lord Grey, the 


commander of the rebel detachment, fled before the 


commencement of the aſſault, the duke imprudently 
ſuffered him to remain one of his chief officers *, 

On the fourth day after his debarkation, the duke 
marched from Lyme at the head of near 2000 foot and 
300 horſe. About 4000 of the militia were poſted near 
Axminſter, under the duke of Albemarle, who retreated 
in diſorder on the approach of the rebels. If Mon- 
mouth had engaged the retiring royaliſts, he would 
probably have gained an eaſy victory; but he thought 
proper to wait till he had diſciplined his forces and aug- 
mented their number. Having arrived at Taunton, he 
was received with loud acclamations ; and this favorite 
of the fair ſex was preſented with colors, in the name 
of the townſmen, by a company of virgins. Here he 
was conſiderably reinforced ; and ſuffered himſelf, 
contrary to his declaration, to be proclaimed king. By 
three proclamations which he naw iſſued, he ſet a price 
on the head of James, declared the parliament to be a 
ſeditious aſſembly, and required the immediate ſubmiſ- 
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fion of the duke of Albemarle and his troops. But this 
ſhadow of a king was ſo deſtitute of reſources for the 
ſupport of his claim, that he was obliged, for want of 
arms and money, to diſmiſs ſome thouſands of men 
who flocked to his banners. In the hope of being ad- 
mitted into Briſtol, he advanced towards the Avon; 
but, though he repulſed the royaliſts in a ſkirmiſh 
at Keynſham, he had not ſufficient encouragement to 
make an attempt upon the ſecond city of the realm. He 
ſummoned Bath without effect; then marching to 
Philips-Norton, he gained an advantage over the duke 
of Grafton, one of his illegitimate brothers. He was 
now alarmed by the approach of the earl of Feverſham 
with the main body of the king's regular forces; but, 
after a mutual cannonade, both parties retired. As ſoon 
as the earl had increafed his train of artillery, he returned 
in queſt of the inſurgents. Theſe had ſtationed them- 
2lves at Bridgewater, where they were, in a manner, 
blockaded by the royaliſts, though not with the requi- 
fite vigilance. Obſerving the negligence of his adver- 
faries, the duke reſolved to affault their camp at Sedge- 
moor in the night, without waiting the return of a de- 
tachment which he had ſent to bring off ſome cannon 
from Minehead. His partiſans being miſled in their 
march, and the cavalry under lord Grey being infected 
with the puſillanimity of that nobleman, the enemy had 
time to recover from the ſurpriſe occaſioned by the 
ſudden approach of the rebels. A briſk engagement 
enſued, in which the duke's infantry fought with great 


courage, and repelled their antagoniſts, but could not 
prevent them from rallying. At length, the want of 
ammunition, and the exertions of the royaliſts, reduced 
the mal-contents to the neceſſity of making a retreat. 
About 300 of the latter were ſlain in the conflict, and 
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x000 in the purſuit. Their leader fled from the field, 
but was unable to effect his eſcape from the vengeance 
which hung over him. He was found in the miſerable 
| ſhelter of a ditch, in the diſguiſe of a peaſant, covered 
with fern. Humbled by his misfortunes, he courted 
the forgiveneſs of his uncle with the moſt ſubmiſſive 
_ entreaties, and implored the induigence of an interview. 
Having gained acceſs to the king, he renewed his ſup- 


plications for pardon ; but they were wholly ineffectu- 


al. In conſequence of the act of attainder, orders 
were given for his decapitation. The executioner was 
ſo inexpert or confuſed, that he ſtruck the duke repeat- 
edly without effect, and then threw down the axe in 
deſpair. Being commanded to renew his attempts, he 
gave two other blows before the head of the ſufferer 
was ſevered from his body. "Theſe circumſtances in- 
creaſed the grief and horror of the aſſembled people, 
who lamented with tears the cataſtrophe of their fa- 
yorite “. | 

Scenes of vindictive barbarity followed the extinc- 


tion of this rebellion. The earl of Feverſham, tinctured 


with the arbitrary principles which prevailed in the go- 
vernment of his native country (for, though a peer of 
England, he was a Frenchman), had taken the liberty 
of hanging ſome of the priſoners by his own authority; 
and colonel Kirk had imitated this illegal example. 
But Jeffreys, the infamous judge, made the greateft 
havock under the forms of law. He ſet out for the 
welt, to try thoſe who had been found in arms, as well 
as thoſe who were ſuppoſed to have favored the duke's 
enterpriſe. He began with Alicia Liſle (the aged wi- 
dow of one of the judges of Charles I.) againſt whom 
he extorted 2 verdict from the jury, for having har- 
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boured one of the rebels after the late battle. James 


being in vain ſolicited to pardon her, ſhe was beheaded. 
To diminiſh the fatigues of his judicial office, Jeffreys 
gave hopes of favor to ſuch priſoners aswould confeſs the 
crime with which they were charged ; intimating that, 
if they ſhould ſubject him to the trouble of aſcertaining 
their guilt by trial, they ſhould find no mercy. Hence 
a conſiderable number were induced to plead guilty, 
concluding that, even if they ſhould be able to make a 
good defence, it would be of little avail againſt the ar- 
bitrary inclinations of Jeffreys, and the ſervility of an 
intimidated jury. But many of theſe unfortunate in- 
dividuals found themſelves miſerably deluded by the 
inſinuations of the ſanguinary judge. At Dorcheſter, 
Exeter, Taunton, and Wells, the condemnations both 
of innocent and guilty perſons are ſtated to have ex- 
ceeded 1000; and, of this number, above 250 were 
executed, whoſe heads and quarters were publicly ex- 
poſed in various parts of the weſt. Theſe inhuman 
proceedings, inſtead of rouſing the king's indignation, 
rendered the judge ſo acceptable at court, that he was 
promoted, on the death of the lord-keeper North, to 
the dignity of lord-chancellor 34 Bb 

After a receſs of above four months, the parliament 
re- aſſembled; and James then diſplayed that elation of 


mind which the ſuppreſſion of the rebellion had pro- 


8. Some other exccutions of this year require mention. Mrs. 
Gaunt, an Anabaptiſt diſtinguiſhed by her: humanity, who had given 
protection, in the late reign, to a perſon concerned in the Rye-houſe 


plot, was now condemned for high treaſon, and burned alive. Corniſh, 


who had warmly ſupported the popular party while he ſerved the 
office of ſheriff of London, was alſo put to death at this time for his 
ſuppoſed concern in that plot; but it afterwards appeared that the 
witneſſes who had ſworn againſt him were guilty of perjury, for 
which they were juſtly ſubjected to perpetual impriſonment. 

5 duced. 


nne 
duced. Had he uſed his ſucceſs with wiſdom, equity, 


and moderation, he might have averted his ruin; but, 
as it encouraged him to proſecute without reſerve his 
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ſchemes of power and bigotry, and to act in defiance of 


the general ſentiments of his people, it ultimately 
proved detrimental and pernicious to this infatuated 


prince, though highly advantageous to the nation 
which he forced into reſiſtance. He informed the two 


| houſes, that, on account of the inſufficiency of the mili- 


tia for the public defence, he had thought proper to 
levy an additional force, for which he deſired an extra- 
ordinary ſupply ; and that there were officers in his 
army, who had not complied with the teſts required by 
hw, but whom he reſolved to continue in their em- 
ployments. In other words, he declar.d that he would 
govern in future by a ſtanding army, and would exer- 
ciſe the power of diſpenſing with the laws. Even that 
compliant diſpoſition which he had hitherto found in 
the parliament, could not tamely ſubmit to theſe in- 
dignities. The commons voted an addreſs againſt the 
diſpenſing power; and ſevere remarks were made in 
both honſes on the avowed intentions of the king, A 
ſupply, however, was voted ; but, the preſent temper 
of his parliamentary ſubjects, not being altogether agree- 
able to the king, he prorogued the aſſembly without 
receiving the grant. 

From the eagerneſs of James for the propagation of 
his own religion, the zealous proteſtants apprehended 
that, if the teſts ſhould be removed, popery would ſo 
flouriſh by his example and encouragement, as to give 
him an opportunity of imitating the conduct of his 
friend Lewis XIV. who had lately revoked the edict 
ef Nantes, and perſecuted the Huguenots with unre- 
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lenting cruelty. Theſe new demonſtrations of the in. 
tolerant ſpirit of the catholics did not tend to allay the 
animoſity which the proteſtants had long cheriſhed 
againſt their religious enemies; and the fears which 
James had arouſed were greatly ſtrengthened by the 
violent proceedings of the Gallic court. 

The king was ſo intent on the aſſertion of his claim 
of diſpenſation, that he reſolved to procure, a recogni- 
tion of it from his judges. Having removed from the 
bench ſuch as he thought would be refractory, he ob- 
tained the ſanCtion of cleven of the judges to an opinion, 
ſtating that it was an inſeparable prerogative of the 
kings of England to diſpenſe with penal laws in parti. 
cular caſes, and that they were the fole judges of the 
neceſſity or expediency of ſuch diſpenſation. This de- 
claration, far from receiving the aſſent of the public, 
ſerved only to produce a great clamor againſt the king 
and his ſervile inſtruments . 

Fortified by a judicial decifion, James boldly proſe- 
cuted his unconſtitutional {chemes, and diſpenſed with 
thoſe teſts which had been provided as barriers to the 
eſtabliſhed church. The catholics were thus intro- 
duced into variqus poſts of honor and profit; and, as 
the king held out the profpect of high favor and reward 
to thoſe who would renounce the proteſtant hereſy, new 
converts were occaſionally brought within the pale of 
the Romiſh church. The friends of the reformed 
ſyſtem were ſtudiouly diſcountenanced; and every 
opportunity was taken, throughout the three kingdoms, 
of oppreſſing thoſe individuals who refuſed to ſacrifice 
their religion to the views of the court. In Scotland 
the government wa principally adminiſtered by thoſe 
obſequious paraſites who had meanly declared them- 
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{elves proſelytes to the faith of their ſovereign; and, 
in Ireland, though the lord-lieutenant Clarendon was 
a proteſtant, the command of the army was intruſted 
to Talbot, a violent papiſt, whoſe zeal was alſo re- 
warded with the dignity of earl of Tyrconnel. By the 
advice of this zealot, the king was guided in the orders 
which he ſent for the direction of Hibernian affairs; 
and the proteſtants, notwithſtanding all the endeavours 
of the earl of Clarendon, were greatly oppreſſed by 
Tyrconnel, whoſe encroachments on the authority of 
the lieutenant were open and flagrant **. 

Being offended with the conduct of the proteſtant 
eccleſiaſtics, who boldly preached and wrote againſt 
the errors and corruptions of popery, James prohibited 
them from preaching on controverſial points; but they 
diſregarded his mandate. Sharp, dean of Norwich, 
having diſtinguiſhed himſelf by his condemnation of 
the Romiſh tenets, the king ordered the biſhop of 
London (Henry Compton) to ſuſpend him from his 
clerical office; but that prelate declined obedience. 


For this refuſal of ſubmiſſion, he was ſubjected to the 


juriſdiction of an arbitrary court of eccleſiaſtical com- 
miſſion. The king's deſire of tyranniſing over the 
church, and of gradually bringing that body into his 
religious views, had induced him H erect this court, 
which conſiſted of the primate, the biſhops of Durham 


and Rocheſter, the lord- chancellor Jeffreys, the 


lord-treaſurer Rocheſter, the preſident of the council 
{carl of Sunderland), and Sir Edward Herbert, - chief 


juſtice of the king's-bench. The eſtabliſhment of _ 


ſuch a court was contrary to an expreſs proviſion in 
that act which had aboliſhed a fimilar court in the 
reign of the firſt Charles; and, as the powers given to 
it were unconſtitutional and exorbitant, a ſtrong diſ- 
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guſt was kindled throughout the nation. The ij incom. 
pliant biſhop, being cited before the new court, diſ. 
puted the legality of the tribunal ; and, after the plead. 
ings of his counſel had been heard, he was ſuſpended 
from his epiſcopal functions, on the grounds of diſobe- 
dience and contempt. Sharp was alſo ſuſpended ; but, 
kaving deprecated the wrath of his ſovereign, he way 
oon reſtored to the exerciſe of his office. 
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De king proceeds in his career of raſhneſs and bigotry.— 


He involves himſelf in diſputes with the two univerſities, 
He commits ſeven prelates to the Tower, for oppoſing 
his views.—They are tried and acquitted, The 
prince of Orange is invited by many of the Englijh 
nobility to reſcue the nation from tyranny.— He makes 
great preparations for the invaſion of England.— 
James endeavours to ſoothe his offended ſubjects, by re- 
tracting his unpopular meaſures. — The prince diſem- 
barks his forces at Torbay.— James is deſerted by a 
part of his army. He quits his capital in conſter na- 
tion, and retires to the continent. be prince ſummons 
a convention ; by which he and his wife are declared 


king and queen of England. 


Wan prince of Orange, the nephew and ſon- 
in-law of James, had long directed his views to the 
throne of England. Urged by ſtrong ambition, he 
had ſecretly encouraged the mal-contents in the late 
reign, and had promoted their ſchemes for the exclu- 
ſion of his unele from the ſucceſſion. Though his 
intrigues had been hitherto abortive, he ſtill hoped for 
the ſpeedy poſſeſſion of the crown. To lull James 
into ſecurity, he had offered his fervice for the ſup- 
preſſion of that rebellion which had been raiſed by the 
duke of Monmouth, whom each conſidered as a rival. 
For the more effectual proſecution of his views, he had 
gained the earl of Sunderland to his intereſts. This 
nobleman was poſſeſſed of conſiderable abilities; but 
they were not accompanied with honor or principle. 
He was rapacious, corrupt, ungrateful, and treache- 
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rous. He received a penſion from the king of France, 


for promoting the ſubſeryiency of James to the views 
of that monarch ; and he was alſo penſioned by Wit. 


| liam, the inveterate enemy of Lewis, that he might 


lead his injudicious maſter, by artful ſuggeſtions, into 
ſuch meaſures as would ultimately facilitate the exe- 
cution of the prince's aims. To ſecure his continu. 
ance among the miniſters of James, he had courted 
the favor of the queen with all the arts of inſinuation; 
and, by acquiring her confidence and regard, he 
ſtrengthened his influence over the king. He at length 
pretended to be a convert to popery, that no obſtacle 


- might remain to the preſervation of his intereſt at 


court. This was the miniſter on whom the artful and 


aſpiring William chiefly depended, 


The prince felt a ſecret pleaſure whenever he 
received information of the indiſcrete meaſures of 
James. He foreſaw that the raſhneſs and violence of 
that monarch would ſoon inflame his people into a ſpirit 
of reſiſtance, which would lead to the accompliſhment 
of the bold ſchemes of an ambitious competitor. He 


was urged by ſome of his Engliſh friends to remon- 


ſtrate againſt the king's conduct, and to commence a 
rupture with him for the encroachments which he 


had already made on the liberties and the religion of 


his ſubjects. His interpoſition, they affirmed, would 
be juſtified by the connexion which he had with the 
nation, from the pretenſions which his wife had to the 
crown, as preſumptive heireſs of James. But he was 
of opinion that affairs were not yet ripe for his pur- 
poſes, as his uncle had not reached the brink of the 
precipice. 
Though James had an unfavorable opinion of his 
ſon-in-law, he was not yet aware of the full ſcope of 
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the prince's projects. He therefore continued his bold 


career, without reflecting on the danger to which he 
expoſed himſelf. He openly proſecuted that ſcheme 
which alone was ſufficient to ruin his intereſt with a 
proteſtant people. He ſent the earl of Caſtlemaine as 
his ambaſſador extraordinary to the pope (Innocent XI.) 
to expreſs his devation to the church of Rome, and 
reconcile his three kingdoms to the apoſtolic ſee. 
The pontiff, ſenſible of the great difficulty of accom- 
pliſhing the propoſed converſion, and unfriendly to the 


French intereſt, to which James was attached, treated 


his ambaſſador with inſult and contempt ; but conſents 
ed to oblige the devout king by ſending a nuncio to 
England. James received the pipal envoy in form, and 
permitted him to promote without reſerve the intereſts 
of his church. Theſe illegal communications with the 
pope were accompanied with other meaſures which led 
to the ſame end. Romiſh biſhops were here employed in 
the propagation of their doctrines, and the exerciſe of 


their worſhip, under the title of apo/tolical vicars. Semi- 


naries of popery were eſtabliſhed in the principal towns; 
and the king fondly hoped, that the united force of 


power and perſuaſion would at length enable him to 
re-eſtabliſh the catholic communion in his territories; 


and redeem the heretics from final perdition *; 
Having gfatified the papiſts with various civil and mi- 
litary employments, James began to introduce his reli- 


gious friends into the dignities of the church. He con- 


ferred the ſee of Oxford on Dr: Parker, who had teſ- 
tified a willingneſs to embrace the religion of his ſove- 


reign. He beſtowed the deanery of Chriſt- church on 


Maſſey, a new convert, who received a formal diſpen- 
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$696 barriers of the church, he would have filled every va- 

eancy with catholics, and have ſubjected a proteſtant 
church to the ſway of thoſe who aimed at the ſubver- 
fion of that eſtabliſhment, had not his career been 
ſtopped by the ſpirit of an incenſed nation. 
* * Being deſirous of dignifying his prieſts with acades 
: mical honors, the king ſent an order to Cambridge, in- 
timating that the degree of maſter of arts ſhould be 
granted to father Francis, a Benedictine, without ex- 
d ating from him the uſual oaths. To this mandate a 
refuſal was given, the members of the univerſity al- 
leging that they could not obey it without being guilty 
of perjury. The vice- chancellor was ſummoned be-. 
fore the court of eccleſiaſtical commiſſion, to anſwer 
for the diſobedience of that body over which he pre- 
fided: He was removed from his office, ſuſpended 
from the maſterſhip of Magdalen college, and prohi- 
bited from interfering in the public buſineſs of the uni- 
verſity. A new vice-chancellor was immediately 
choſen, who, not being intimidated. by the ſentence 
pronounced againſt his predeceſſor, deelared that he 
would firmly. maintain the privileges of the academical 
body. James, unwilling to contend with the new ma- 
 giſtrate, deſiſted from the enforcement of his mandate*, 
A warm conteſt alſo occurred between the impe- 
rious king and the fellows of Magdalen college, Oxford. 
On the death of the preſident, the royal mandate was 
communicated to that ſociety for ſupplying the vacancy 
with Anthony Farmer, who had procured this recom- 
-mendation to a lucrative dignity by a promiſe of enter- 
ing into the Romiſh church. The fellows » mon- 
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ſtrated againſt the appointment of Farmet, who, they A 
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ſaid, was ineligible by the ſtatutes of the foundation. April, 


James perſiſted in his nomination ; but a majority of 
the electors conferred the office of preſident on John 
Hough, afterwards biſhop of Worceſter. The fellows 
were now Cited before. the ecclefiaſtical commiſſioners 
at White-hall ; but, as they aſſigned ſtrong reaſons. for 


the rejection of Farmer, the king. conſented to relin- 


quiſh his recommendation of that candidate, though he 
reſolved that Hough ſhould not enjoy the dignity 
which was denied to the other. At his deſire, the 
election of Hough was annulled by the obſequious 
commiſſioners; and the biſhop of Oxford was nomi- 
nated by letters mandatory. Objections being made to 
the appointment of this prelate, not only as the vacan- 
cy was already filled, but as his election was incon- 
ſiſtent with the ſtatutes, the king was fired with in- 


dignation; and, viſiting Oxford in the courſe of a 


ſummer tour (which he made with a view of conci- 
- Hating the compliance of the provincial gentry with 
his ſchemes), he had an-interview with his collegiate 
opponents, to whom he behaved with indecent 
warmth. The fellows, difregarding his menaces, re- 
fuſed to violate their official oaths, or proſtitute their 
conſciences to the will of an intemperate bigot. This 
diſpute terminated in the illegal intruſion of the 
| biſhop of Oxford into the preſidency, and the arbitrary 
expulſion of twenty-five perſons from their fellowfhips, 
into which the friends of popery were introduced. 
The expelled individuals, beſides ſuffering the loſs of 
their freeholds, were declared incapable of any eccle- 
ſtaſtical preferment. This unjuſtifiable treatment of 
thoſe who, far from committing any crime, had only 
maintained their own honor and the privileges of 
814 : their 
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their ſociety greatly increaſed the unpopularity of 
James 

Though the late king had failed in his endeayourg 
for eſtabliſhing a general liberty of conſcience in hiz 
dominions, and had been conſtrained by the remon- 
ſtrances of the parliament to retract two declarations 
which he had iflued for the ſuſpenſion of the penal 
laws relative to religion, James was not diſcouraged 
from a ſimilar attempt. That à zealous papiſt ſhould 


be an advocate for toleration, would have been deemed 


2 ſingular circumſtance by the public, had it not been 
conſidered that it was only intended as a temporary 
meaſure, till the catholics ſhould be enabled, by the 
avowed partiality of the king, to acquire ſuch a degree 
of influence as might lead to the triumph of their 
church; in which event, the rigors of perſecution 
would have been ſubſtituted for the mildneſs of tole- 
ration. To promote his views, he courted the pro- 
teſtant diſſenters, and affected to raiſe them from that 
Zepreſſion which they had experienced in conſequence 
of the ſevere attacks of their orthodox enemies. He 
hoped to procure their conjunction with the papiſts, 


that he might, by their aid, obtain the deſired victory 


over the eſtabliſhed church; and then, inſtead of treat- 


ing them as uſeful auxiliaries, he would gladly have 


involved them in the ſame ruin which he intended for 


all the followers of the proteſtant ſyſtem. They were 


ſenſible of his intereſted views; and, knowing that 


they were the objects of the ſtrong enmity of the popiſh 
zealots, they were convinced that all his profeſſions of 
regard for them were hypocritical and inſidous. But, 


as ſoon as James publiſhed his © gracious declaration 
« to all his loving ſubjects for liberty of canſcience,” 


5. Relation of the proceedings againſt Magdalen. College, Oxford, 


publiſhed in 1688. : 


J AMES n. 


in which he ſuſpended the execution of all the penal 


laws which reſtrained the freedom of religion, the 
preſbyterians, the independents, the quakers, the ana- 
baptiſts, and other ſectaries, pleaſed with a tempora- 


ry releaſe from perſecution, expreſſed. their acknow- 


ledgements, in adulatory addreſſes, for ſuch a demon- 
{tration of princely favor and clemency. A declara- 
tion of the fame nature had lately appeared in Scotland, 
introduced with a pompous mention of the king's 
« abſolute power, which all his ſubjects were to obey 
« without reſerve *.” 

James, on his acceſſion, had flattered himſelf with 
the hopes of à ready ſubſerviency from the clergy of 
the church of England, from the ſentiments which 
they had expreſſed, in his brother's reign, in favor of 
the doctrine of paſſive obedience ; but, when he found. 
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them reſolutely bent on the maintenance of thoſe laws 


which had been enacted for the defence of their eſta- 
bliſhment againſt rhe efforts of ſectaries, he baniſhed 
from his mind all ſenſe of gratitude for the ſervices 
which they had performed againſt the advocates for 
his excluſion, and vowed vengeance againſt them for 


their preſent oppoſition. He found moſt of his par- 


liamentary ſubjects equally zealous with the clergy in 
the ſupport of the teſts ; and, having in vain courted, 
the leading members, in private interviews, to a com- 
pliance with his plan of toleration, he diſſolved the 


parliament in the ſummer of this year. He did not, July a 


however, abandon the hope of procuring another af- 


ſembly which might be more compliant in the affair of 


the teſts ; and, with this view, he removed the friends 
of the eſtabliſhed church from office in the different 


corporations, and filled their places with diſſenters: 


6. Kennet.— Ralph. 
He 


. 
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. ſtrict inquiry into the ſentiments of the freeholders on 
this ſubject, and bring them into his views by promiſeg 
or threats: he employed other emiſſaries, called regu- 
_ tators, to gain over the burgeſſes to his intereſt; but 
theſe attempts met with ſo little ſucceſs, that he deſpaired 
of obtaining the great wiſh of his heart by the ſanction 
of the legiſlature. He therefore continued to rule with. 
| out the advice of a national council; and, by the fru- 
gality with which he managed his revenue, he was 
enabled to diſpenſe with thoſe extraordinary ſupplies 
which depended on a parliamentary grant 7. 
To over-awe his refractory ſubjects, he exhibited to 
them, in a time of full peace, the offenſive ſpectacle of 
a confiderable army, encamped on Hounſſow-heath. He 
had introduced many catholics among his ſoldiers z 
but, as the proteſtants ſtill predominated, he intended 
to reinforce their religious adverſaries with a power- 
ful body of Hibernian Tories. A ſpirited letter had 
been lately addreſſed to the proteſtant part of his army, 
expoſing his arbitrary and bigoted views, and repre- 
ſenting, in ſtrong colors, the baſeneſs, injuſtice, and 
perfidy, of aiding him in the ruin of the national reli- 
gion and liberties. Johnſon, the author of this addreſs, 
was fined, pilloried, ſcourged, deprived of a benefice, 
and degraded from the clerical function. 
In the earlier part of this year, the prince of '. 
| Mttentive 40 the progreſs of Engliſh affairs, ſent Dyck- 
, velt to London, on pretence of remonſtrating with the 
king, but chiefly for the purpoſe of ſtrengthening his 
intereſt with the people. This envoy gave private aſ- 
_ -ſurinces to the epiſcopalians, that the prince would 
firmly fupport the church of England; to the proteſ- 


7. Burnet, book iv,—Ralph, 8. Kennet's James II, —Burnet. 
; ; TW - | tant 


* 


, 
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tant diſſenters, that he would procure for them a full 
toleration; to the mal- contents in general, that he 


would maintain the laws and liberties of the nation. 


While Dyckvelt was intriguing among the Engliſh, an 
Hibernian papiſt named White, who had obtained a ti- 
tular marquiſate from the court of Spain, acted as the 
repreſentative of James at the Hague, and aſſured the 
ſtates, that his maſter, though he had made ſome mili- 
tary and naval preparations, had no intention of re- 
nouncing his alliance with them, but only wiſhed to be 
in ſuch a poſture as might give him an opportunity of 
preſerving the peace of Europe. The king, by the 
medium of this miniſter, endeavoured to prevail on the 
prince to aſſent to a repeal of the teſts, from an opi- 
nion that his compliance might tend to diſpel the re- 
luctance of a future parliament ; but William declar- 
ed, that neither he nor the princeſs would ever con- 
ſent to the abolition of thoſe laws ; that the catholics, 
when they ſhould obtain a legal ſanction to the enjoy- 
ment of offices, would never be ſatisfied till they 
ſhould become maſters ; and that, as the ruin of the 


_ 


reformed eſtabliſhment would follow the triumph of 


that party, it would be the height of injuſtice to a 
proteſtant nation to proſecute thoſe meaſures on which 
the king was ſo intent. The papiſts having propaga- 
ted a report of the prince's acquieſcence, penſionary 
Fagel, in an epiſtle which he wrote to an agent of 
James, peremptorily intimated, that, though the prince 
and princeſs of Orange would agree to the abroga- 
tion of the penal laws againſt proteſtant ſectaries, and 
even to the grant of an indulgence to the catholics in 
the exerciſe of their religion, theywould inviolably main- 
tain thoſe ſtatutes which excluded the latter from par- 
lament, and from al public employments. James 

| Was 
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- was diſguſted with this declaration; and, when Fage]'s 


letter was printed, the Romiſh party pretended that it 
was ſpurious? 

The oppoſition of the prince to o-bia views did not 
deter the king from proſecuting them with redoubled 


. ſpirit. He iflued a ſecond declaration for liberty of 


conſcience, renewing the ſuſpenſion of the teſts, and 
of all the penal laws which obſtructed the ſucceſs of 


his ſchemes. That it might make the ſtronger im- 


preſſion, it was ordered to be publicly read in all the 
churches of the realm; and the biſhops were direct- 
ed to ſuperintend the execution of this order. The 
majority of the clergy, being avowed enemies to the 
declaration, were highly provoked at being required to 


. enforce it in their official capacity; and refuſed to ſub- 


June 8. 


je& themſelves, by compliance, to the derifion of the 
court and the odium of the people. The archbiſhop 
of Canterbury (Dr. William Sancroft) reſolved to diſ- 
pute the royal injunction; and he, in concert with fix 
other prelates , prepared a petition, in which they ob- 
jected to the declaration, as founded on a diſpenſing 
power, which the parliament had frequently pronounc- 
ed to be illegal, and requeſted that the king would not 
oblige them to diſregard the ſuggeſtions of prudence, 
honor, and conſcience, by inſiſting on their publication 
of it. James received this petition with indignation 


and ſaid to the preſenters of it, that it was “ a ſtand- 


ard of rebeliion.” They were ſummoned before the 
privy council to undergo an examination after which, 
on their refuſal of complying with the royal will, they 
were ſent to the Tower. 'They were ſoon after brought 


9. K alph's and Kennet's James II. 
10. Lloyd of St. Aſaph, Turnerof Ely, Lake of Chicheſter, Kenn 6f 
Bath and Wells, Whitc of Petcrborouy -, and Frelawny of Briſtol. 


19 


ry 


to a trial in the court of king's- bench, on the charge of 
having publiſhed a falſe, malicious, and ſeditious libel 
againſt their ſovereign ; for ſo was their petition ſty- 
led | | 

This extraordinary trial fixed the attention of the 
whole nation. It was remarked, that affairs were now 
brought to a criſis; and that the iſſue of this proce- 
dure would ſhow whether the king or the people would 
ſucceed, the former in his tyrannical aims, or the lat- 
ter in the defence of their liberties. After the adduction 
of evidence, and a ſeries of elaborate pleadings, the 
chief juſtice Wright gave it as his opinion, that the 
petition was a libel; and Allibone concurred with 
him; but Holloway and Powell, the other judges of 
the court, juſtified the conduct of the ſeven prelates. 
The jurors, after a long fluctuation of ſome of them 
between their fears of offending the king and their real 
judgment of the buſineſs, gratified the public wiſh by 
acquitting the venerable priſoners. Acclamations re- 
ſounded through the city; and, when the intelligence 
had reached the camp, loud ſhouts announced the joy 
of the ſoldiers, and convinced the king, who witneſſed 
theſe effuſions of patriotic exultation, that little de- 
pendence could be placed on the army for the execu- 
tion of his arbitrary purpoſes **. 

The birth of a ſon , at this time, gave James ſo 
much ſatisfaction, and flattered him with ſuch a proſ- 
pect of the ſecurity of his throne, that he was encou- 
raged to proceed in his plan, and treat all public oppo- 
ſition with contempt. He removed Holloway and 
Powell from the judicial bench, for having favored the 


11. Appendix to the State Letters of Henry earl of Clarendonu. 
state Trials. 
12. Echard's Hiſt. of the Revolution. - Kennet, 
13. London Gazctte, June 10. 
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- * cauſe of the accuſed prelates : he reſolved on the pro- 


ſecution of thoſe miniſters who had refuſed to read 
his declaration of indulgence, in which number all the 


clergy, except about 200 **, were included; and he 


continued, in other reſpects, to haraſs and oppreſs 
thoſe who preferred law and conſcience to his will. 


The proteſtants were as much depreſſed by the birth 


of a prince, as the catholics were overjoyed at the in- 


ceident. The mortification of the former induced many 


of them to give credit to a report which was eagerly 
propagated by the opponents of the court, that the 


child was ſuppoſititious ; an ill- founded rumor, which 


was countenanced by the prince of Orange, and elabo- 


rately ſupported by the anile frivolity of his privy coun- 
ſellor Burnet. 


The encroachments which the king had made on 
the conſtitution, and his viſible progreſs towards the 


ſubverſion of the eſtabliſhed church and of the liber- 


ties of the nation, had produced a ſtrong and general 
diſcontent. The Whigs, ever zealous for freedom and 
independence, were the firſt who manifeſted an inclina- 
tion for reſiſtance. The Tories, incenſed at the ill return 
which James had made to them for their ſervices, and 
alarmed at the danger of falling under a permanent 
yoke of civil and eccleſiaſtical deſpotiſm, to which, 


Notwithſtanding their extravagant declarations of unli- 


mited abedience, they were not inclined to ſubmit, 
united with their political adverſaries at the preſent 
criſis, and reſolved to take meaſures for oppoſing the 
wild career of an indiſcrete and miſguided monarch. 
The orthodox clergy, ſenſible of the perilous predica- 


ment in which the church ſtood, forgot, for a time, 


14. Burnet, book iv, 
Ic; theix 


* 
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* 
their animoſity againſt the proteſtant diſſenters, and 
combined with the latter for the-prevention of that 
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ruin with which the fury of the catholics menaced eve- 


ry branch of the reformed ſyſtem. Such being the 


ſentiments and diſpoſitions of the majority of the peo- - 


ple, their eyes were readily turned towards the prince 
of Orange, as the perſon whoſe proteſtant zeal would 
reſcue them from the horrors of popery, and whoſe re- 
gard for liberty would contribute to the preſervation 
of their excellent conſtitution. Many individuals had 


already applied to him, and ſolicited his exertions for 


the deliverance of a nation with which he was fo 
cloſely connected; and, as this was a meaſure to which 
he was ſufficiently prompted by his perſonal ambition, 
he had only waited for an opportunity of commencing 


the enterpriſe with a favorable proſpect of ſucceſs. ' 
Such an occaſion now preſented itſelf ; and à formal 
invitation which he received from the earls of Shrewſ- 
| bury, Devonſhire, and Danby, the biſhop of London, 


and other perſons of rank and influence, . encouraged 
him to haſten his preparations **, Beſides the defire of 
obtaining the crown of a potent kingdom, he was ac- 
tuated by a ſtrong paſſion for cruſhing the exorbitant 


power of France; an undertaking which the Dutch 


and their allies, without the aid of England, were un- | 


| able to accompliſh 3; and, as ſuch aſſiſtance could not 

be procured while that realm was governed by 
James, who was more diſpoſed to co-operate with 
Lewis than to turn his arms againſt him, thoſe ſtates 
which dreaded the continuance of Gallic encroachments 


were not inclined to counter- act the ſchemes which 


William had formed againſt the Engliſh ſoyereign. 


Early in this year, the jealouſy which James had 


15. Appendix to fir John Dalrymple's Memoirs. 
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- 


him to require the return of the Britiſh regiments in 
the Dutch ſervice; but the ſtates, influenced by the 
prince, refuſed to comply with this demand. During 


che ſummer, the republic, alleging the expeQation of a 


war with France, made conſiderable preparations; and 
the prince reſolved to paſs over to England in the 
autumn, with the Britiſh refugees and an army of his 


own countrymen. When James was appriſed of his 


intentions, he was filled with apprehenſion and cha. 
grin. He was aware of the diſaffection of his people, 
and of the conſequent danger to which his throne was 
expoſed z but, though alarmed, he did not deſpair of 
baffling the attempts of his enemies. He augmented 
his fleet and army; and began to think of retracting 
ſome of his unpopuſar meaſur2s, in the hope of allay- 
ing that diſcontent which would other wiſe promote 


che ſucceſs of the invader. Lewis offered him the 


aid of a French army, for oppoſing the prince's ef- 
forts ; but, by the advice of the earl of Sunderland, he 


_ declined an acceptance of the offer, leſt the Engliſh 


*fhould be the more irritated againſt him by his danger. 
ous connexions with the great enemy of the proteſt- 
ant religion, and the diſturber of the tranquillity of 


| Europe. When new intelligence arrived of the ap- 


proaching completion of the Dutch preparations, he 
endeavoured, at too late a period, to conciliate the fa- 
vor of the public by gracious declarations and popular 
acts. He fignified his refolution of ſupporting the 
church of England; promiſed to deſiſt from the exer- 
Giſe of the difpenſin; power; diſſolved the court of ec- 
clefiaſtical commiſſion; reſtored the corporations to 
the privileges which they had enjoyed before the late 
ſurrender of their charters 3 annulled the changes 

which 


n 


which he had made in Magdalen college; granted a ge- 
neral pardon; and made other attempts to recover the 
good-will of his people. But we are informed, that, on 
hearing of the damage which the Dutch fleet had ſuſ- 
tained by a tempeſt, he was inclined to revoke ſome of 
his late compliances; and, as they were palpably ex- 
torted by fear, the aſſertion is far from being improba- 
ble *?. 
Before the commencement of that expedition for 
which the Engliſh impatiently wiſhed, the prince of 
Orange publithed a manifeſto, in which he enumerated 


the tyrannical acts of James, diſclaimed all views of 


conqueſt, and affirmed that, in.coming with an armed 
force into England, he had no other intentions than 
thoſe of preſerving the proteſtant religion from ruin, 
and re-eſtabliſhing the invaded laws and liberties of 
the three kingdoms. As the ſtates-general cordially 
concurred in the prince's ſchemes, he was enabled to 
equip a fleet of fifty-two large ſhips of war, fifty 
frigates and fire-ſhips, and near four hundred tranſ- 
ports, in which above 14,000 ſoldiers were embarked. 
Soon after this armament had ſailed from Helvoet- 
Sluys, it was diſperſed and damaged by a violent ſtorm, 
the effects of which were ſtudiouſly exaggerated by 
the friends of the enterpriſe, who hpped to delude 
James into an idea of the protraction of the expedition 
till the following ſpring. Having ſoon re-afſembled 
and refitted his flect, William reſumed his voyage, and 
ſafely arrived on the coaſt of Devon. He landed his 
forces at Torbay without oppoſition ; for the Engliſh 
fleet, conſiſting of above ſixty fail, under the command 
of George lord Dartmouth, had been prevented by the 
wind from oppoſing his progreſs, or interrupting his 


16, Echard's Hiſtory of the Revolution. Kennet. 
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ing, few of the Engliſh joined him ; but, as he knew 
that the greater part of the nation wiſhed ſucceſs to his 
enterpriſe, he was not diſcouraged. Having advanced 


to Exeter, he continued about ten days in that city ; 


and, during that time, he was reinforced by many of 


the weſtern gentry and their dependents, as well as by 


others from different parts of the realm. 

In the mean time, James was employed in counter- 
acting the influence of the prince's manifeſto, in aug- 
menting his army with Scots and Hibernians, and in 
ſimulating the exertions of thoſe who ſtill adhered to 
him. He ordered a rendezvous of his forces on the 
plains of Saliſbury, and reſolved to command them in 
perſon. He affected ſuch a confidence of prevailing 
over his rival, that, when a propoſal was mentioned to 
him for a treaty with the prince, he rejected the idea 


with ſcorn, and ſaid he ſhould conſider all who gave 


him ſuch advice as his enemizs. He alſo declined an 


adoption of the counſels of thoſe noblemen who peti- 


tioned him to conveke without delay a free parlia- 
ment, which they repreſented as the only viſible way of 
preſerving himſelf and his kingdom. He pretended 
that he moſt paſſionately deſired to have ſuch an aſſem- 
bly ; but that, as it could not be free while the prince 
continued in England with his army, he muſt poſtpone 
it till the departure of that invader. This anſwer gave 
general diſguſt, as it was juſtly ſuſpected that the 
retreat of the prince would be followed by a renewal 
of thoſe arbitrary proceedings which had already ex- 
aſperated the people into a determination of reſiſt- 


ance. 


17. Kennet's James II.— Life of William III. by Walter Harris. 
18, Echard's Hiſtory of the Revolution. Kennet. 
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Before the king joined his army, ſome deſertions 


from that body had taken place. Lord Colcheſter, 
lord Cornbury, and other officers, had carried off a 
conſiderable number of men to the prince's camp; 
and this intelligence ſo alarmed James, that he was 
inclined to relinquiſh his reſolution of heading his 
army; but, reflecting that his preſence might prevent 
further revolt, he haſtened to Saliſbury, where his ap- 
prehenſions were ſtrengthened by the declarations of 
many of his officers, importing that they could not, 
conſiſtently with the impulſe of their conſciences, turn 
their arms againſt the prince of Orange. The earl of 
Feverſham adviſed him to ſecure lord Churchill, whoſe 
fidelity was ſtrongly ſuſpected; but, as he had con- 
ferred many favors on that nobleman, he did not ſup- 
poſe that he would be guilty of ingratitude or trea- 
chery. Churchill confirmed the earls ſuſpicions, by 
joining the invader ; and James ſoon after found rea- 


ſon to believe that he had engaged in a conſpiracy for 


delivering up his royal benefactor to the prince“. 
The duke of Grafton, and other officers of the king's 
army, accompanied Churchill in his retreat ; and theſe 
inſtances of deſertion, co-operating with intelligence 
of the increaſing ſtrength of the prince's party in various 
counties, induced the intimidated monarch to retire to- 
wards his capital with the remains of his force. In his re- 
turn, he was abandoned by prince George of Denmark 
(to whom his daughter Anne had been married in 
1683), the young duke of Ormond, and other perſons 
of rank; and, when he arrived in London, he found 
that the princeſs herſelf, influenced by proteſtant zeal, 
and by the perſuaſions of lady Churchill, had privately 


19. Diary of Henry earl of Clarendon. —Life of James II. written 
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Guitted the palace, to join the partiſans of the prince of 
Orange. He was violently agitated at this information: ; 
and, being now deſerted by thoſe in whoſe attachment 
he had apparently moſt reaſon to confide, he began to 
think himſelf on the verge of ruin. But, before he 
finally yielded to the torrent, he ſummoned a free par. 
liament, and ſent three commiſſioners to diſpoſe the. 
prince to a reference of all diſputes to the determina- 
tion of that aſſembly. William, being earneſtly deſir- 
ous of augmenting the king's terrors to ſuch a degree, 
as to occaſion his retreat to the continent, was not in- 


elined to accommodate matters in any way which 


might leave his uncle in poſſeſſion of the throne. The 
propoſed adjuſtment, he thought, would only tend to 
a limitation of the power of James; whereas, if that 
monarch could be prevailed on to leave the kingdom, 
his departure, would furniſh a plauſible pretence for 
declaring that he had abdicated the throne, and would 


thus give the prince an opportunity of completing his 


ſchemes. The latter, however, affected a deſire of 
accommodation; and, in anſwer to the propoſals of 
the three deputies, demanded the immediate remoyal 
of all papiſts from office; the rcleaſe of all who 
had been impriſoned on his account; a ſhare of the 
public revenue for maintaining his forces till the mect- 
ing of the parliament ; the ſubjection of the Tower to 
the government of the corporation of London; and 
other important conceſſions *?. The commiſſioners 
ſent an expreſs to the king, informing him of | theſe 


| unpleaſing demands; and then haſtened to confer 


with him on the ſubject : but, when they had returned 
to Weſtminſter, they found that their diſpirited ſove- 


20. Burnet, book iv.— Keunet, 


reigs 
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reign had ſuddenly retired from his palace, with an in- A. A. D. 


tention of tecking refuge in a foreign region. 

When the king deſpaired of the fidelity of the ſol- 
diery, he ſtill repoſed ſome confidence in the loyalty of 
the ſeamen; and therefore ordered lord Dartmouth to 
attack the Dutch fleet, as ſoon as his ſhips, which had 
ſuffered in a ſtorm, were refitted; but, if ſuch an at- 
tack had been ſucceſsful, though it might have revived 
the drooping ſpirits of the friends of James, it would 
have little retarded the accompliſhment of the aims 
of William, who depended on the exertions of his 
army, and on the influence of that numerous confede- 
racy which had embraced his intereſts in all parts of 
the kingdom. Dartmouth was fincerely attached to 
the ſervice of his maſter; but he and his chief officers 
were now inclined to think that it was uſeleſs to oppoſe 
the torrent, and that it was more expedient to truſt to 
a parliamentary ſettlement than to the deciſion of 


arms. Taking all circumſtances into conſideration, 


the king at length reſolved on a ſpeedy and ſecret 
emigration. He reflected, that the parliament which 


he had called would probably be ſo influenced by his 


enemies, as either to depoſe him, or circumſcribe his 
power within very narrow limits; that his retreat would 
perhaps produce ſuch confuſion as might terminate in 
the general deſire of his return to his throne; and 


that, if he ſhould not withdraw himſelf during the pre- 


ſent ferment, he might be deprived of his liberty, if 
not of his life, by that impatient thirſt of power, and 
that unprincipled ambition, which aCtuated the invader 
of his realm. His queen, his prieſts, and his other 
catholic counſellors, perceiving that the hatred of the 
people rendered it prudent for them to retire from the 
kingdom, encouraged him in his puſillanimous inten- 
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tion of departure, and gave him hopes of recovezing 
his authority by the powerful aid of the French king, 
Having privately ſent his wife and ſon into France, he 
prepared to follow them with all poſſible expedition, 
and with a privacy which with-held the kaowledge of 
his purpoſe from all perſons except the moſt intimate 
of his popiſh friends. He ordered the great ſeal to be 
thrown into the Thames; recalled the writs which had 


been iſſued for a new parliament; and wrote a letter 
to his general, the earl of Feverſham, in which he ex. 


cuſed his ſoldiers from © reſiſting a foreign army and a 
« poiſoned nation **.” About midnight, he croſſed 
the river from Whitc-hall, and rode towards Feverſ- 
ham, accompanied by Sir Edward Hales, a new con- 
vert to popery, and only two other individuals. After 
they had embarked in the Eaſt Swale, their veſſel. was 
ſuddenly boarded by a party of fiſhermen, who, without 
knowing the king, robbed him and his companions of 
their money. Being conducted as a prffoner to Feverſ- 
ham, James was diſcovered, and battled in another at- 
tempt which he made to eſcape **. He therefore 
reſolved to return to London, that he might again try 
the temper of his people. 

The prince of Orange, before the departure of 
James, had advanced to Hungerford, where he receiy- 
ed the royal deputies. He was proſecuting his march 


| to the capital, when he was informed of the king's re- 


Nec. 11. 


treat. This intelligence gave him ſuch ſatisfaction, 
that he diſplayed a cheerfulneſs which formed no part 
of his general deportment; and he prepared to take a 
deciſive advantage of this favorable incident. 

When the king's flight was known, a general con- 


21. Echard's Hiſt. of the Revolution.—Ralph. 
22. James the Second's Memoirs of his own Liſe, 
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fternation prevailed. It was affirmed that the govern- A. P. 
i 1088. 
ment was diſſolved; that, as all commiſſions had ex- 
pired, no authority could be legally exerciſed by any 
individual; and that the ſovereignty had now reverted 
to the people, who were at liberty to make new provi- 
ſions for the revival of a regular adminiſtration. Strong 
apprehenſions aroſe leſt the populace ſhould riotouſly 
interfere on this momentous occaſion, and produce a 
confuſion which might be attended with miſchievous 
conſequences. But the preſence of the prince of 
Orange, and the prudent meaſures of thoſe noblemen 
who aſſumed the temporary exerciſe of the govern- 
ment, diſpelled the fears of the moderate, and repreſſed 
the efforts of the turbulent. Hence there were no 
inſtances of diſorder at this criſis, except the demoli- 
tion of thoſe popiſh chapels which James had tolerated, 
and of many habitations occupied by the obnoxious ca- 
tholics. | 
The peers who were then in the metropolis, both 
ſpiritual and temporal, immediately repaired to Guild- 
hall, where, with the affent of the mayor and alder- 
men, they prepared a declaration, intimating, that, as 
the king had withdrawn himſelf, they had reſolved to 
apply to the prince of Orange, © who, with ſo great 
e kindnets to theſe kingdoms, ſo vaſt an expence, and ſo 
& much hazard to his own perſon, had undertaken, by 
t endeavouring to procure a free parliament, to reſcue 
« them from the imminent. dangers of popery and fla- 
&« very;” that they would, with their utmoſt endeavours, 
aſſiſt him “ in obtaining ſuch a parliament with all 
& ſpeed, wherein their laws, their liberties, and proper- 
© ties, might be ſecured ;”” that, in the mean time, they 
would ſtudy to preſerve the peace of the capital and* 
ihe adjacent diſtricts, © by diſarming all papiſts, and 
1 t4 „ ſecuring 
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AD. «ſecuring all Jeſuits and Romiſh prieſts ;” and that 


they ſhould be ready to perform whatever might pro- 
mote the prince's © generous intentions for the public 
* good **,” The carl of Pembroke and other peers were 
ſent to the prince with this declaration, which was 
ſigned by twenty-nine perſons of that rank. Addreſſes 
were alſo ſent to him from the corporation and lieute- 
nancy of London, imploring his protection, and ſolicit. 
ing his appearance in that city, that the great work 
which he had ſo happily begun might be ſpeedily ac- 


compliſhed. He was more pleaſed with theſe addreſſes 


than with the declaration of the peers. The latter, he 
perhaps thought, had not teſtified that implicit ſub- 


miſſion which his imperious temper prompted him to 


deſire, and his preſent proſperity induced him to ex- 
pect. 

The peers, having removed to White hall, where 
they received ſome of James's privy counſellors inta 


their aſſociation, continued to take meaſures for 


the maintenance of peace and order, and the regula- 
tion of the national affairs. They made ſome official 
changes; and iſſued orders to the royal army, the gar. 
riſons, the navy, and other public bodies. Their com- 
mands met with a ready obedience ;z and the fears of 
anarchy gave way to the pleaſing expectations of a re- 


gular ſettiement *“. 


It 


23. Kennet's James Il, 

24. Account of the Revolution, by John Sheffield, duke of Bucking- 
ham.—Among other acts of authority, the peers impriſoned the lord 
chancellor Jeſireys, That infamous miniſter, dreading the vengeance 
ef the peoplc, had diſguiſed himſclf with a view of eſcaping beyond 
ſea; but, being diſcovered at Wapping, he was for ſome time in great 


; danger of being torn in pieces by the fury of the rabblc. Being reſcued 


from this peril, ke was committed to the Tower, where he ſoon after 
died of a fever, which is ſuppoſcd to have been occaſioned by the 
AUX 


nenn 


It was apprehended by the peers, as well 28 by the 
prince, that the royal forces, which had been diſbanded 
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by the earl of Feverſham on the receipt of James's letter, 


would take advantage of the preſent tate of the nation 
to follow a courſe of licentiouſneſs and rapine. Wil- 
liam ſignified his diſpleaſure at the earl's conduct; and 
ſaid, with an air of authority, as if he had already ob- 
tained the crown to which he aſpired, “ I am not to 
« be thus dealt with.” He iſſued a mandate from his 
head-quarters (which he ſtyled his court) at Henley, 
requiring the colonels of the diſbanded regiments to 
re- aſſemble the ſoldiers, and Keep them in good order 
and diſcipline. As there were many Hibernian papiſts 
among the king's troops, the ſudden diſmiſſion of 
them gave riſe to an alarming report, which was in- 
duſtriouſly diſſeminated by the prince's partiſans, It 
was affirmed by ſome provincials, that thoſe furious 
zealots had turned their arms againſt the Engliſh pro- 
teſtants, and were perpetrating a ſeries of maſſacre and 
conflagration. This rumor produced an extraordinary 
terror throughout the realm, and ſtrengthened that 
dread and hatred of popery which ſo highly promoted 


Dec. 13. 


the ſucceſs of William. It is ſaid to have been an ar- 


tiſice of mareſchal Schomberg z but Hugh Speke, who 
had been fined in the late reign for aſſerting that the 
carl of Eſſex had been murdered, not only claimed the 
merit or rather the infamy of this contrivance, but alſo 
attributed to himſelf an acrimonious declaration againſt 
the catholics, publiſhed in the preceding month in the 
name of the prince of Orange. 


2nxiety of his mind, and the intemperance in which he indulged him- 
{-!f, with a view of drowning all rcftexions on lis guilt, and diſſipating 
the dread of public puniſhment, 

25. Ralph's James J 
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While the prince was acting as ſovereign, he was 
ſurpriſed with the intelligence of the interruption of 
his uncle's voyage to the continent. It was now his 
aim to renew, with additional ſtrength, thoſe terrors 
which had before put James to flight; and he reſolved 
to treat the unhappy king with aſperity, inſult, and in- 
dignity. The carl of Feverſham had conducted a party 
of the guards into Kent, to eſcort his maſter to Lon- 
don; and he was now ſent from Rocheſter with a let. 
ter to the prince, propoſing an immediate treaty in the 
metropolis, where James, on his return, was ſaluted 
with the acclamations of the citizens, ariſing from a 
ſenſe of compaſſion, and from a deſire of convincing 
him that no ill deſigns had been entertained againſt his 
perſon. His palace was crowded with viſitants, who 
expreſſed their joy at his arrival. He inſtantly called a 
council, and reſumed the exerciſe of ſovereignty, 
Amoꝛ:ig other orders, he iſiued one for the prevention 
of ſuch outrages as had been lately committed againſt 
the catholics. But his reſumption of his authority was 
of very ſhort duration. He received a letter from the 
prince, deſiring him to continue at Rocheſter ; and he 
was ſo meanly ſubmiſſive, as to inform Zuyleſte, in the 


| bearer of it, that, if it had reached him in time, he 


would have complied with the requifition. Hearing 
that his meſſenger, the earl of Feverſham, had been 
confined by the prince's order, he complained of ſuch 
irregularity of conduct, as a breach of the law of na- 
tions. For the purpoſe of negotiation, he invited Wil- 
liam to St. James's palace, with as many troops as he 
ſhould think proper to bring with him. The prince 
had already reſolved not only to take that ſtep, but to 
diſlodge the king from White-hall ; and, with the con- 


ſent of the peers who attended him at Windſor, he 
ſent 
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ſent an order to James, by the marquis of Halifax X. P. 
; 188. 

(who had acted as preſident of the late aſſociation of ec. 17. 
the nobility), the earl of Shrewſbury, and lord Delamere, 
intimating that the conſiderations of public peace, and 
of his perſonal ſafety, rendered it expedient for him to 
remove to Ham. Before the delivery of this arrogant 
meſſage, count Solmes, with a detachment of the | 
prince's guards, appeared at White-hall about mid- 
night, and demanded the immediate removal of the 
royal guards. 'The king remonſtrated againſt this in- 
dignity; and the earl of Craven prepared for an en- | 
gagement with the intruders: but, to prevent the effuſion xz 
of blood, James ordered the earl to retire with his men; 
and the degraded monarch was ignominiouſly guarded 
by the troops of his determined enemy. The next inſult 
which he received was the communication of the order 
for his departure. Though he had retired to reſt, the 
three peers inſiſted on being admitted into his preſence. 
He received the imperious mandate of their employer 
with coolneſs and temper, and expreſſed his readineſs 
to remove; but begged that he might be permitted to 
retire to Rocheſter. His requeſt being granted, he 
was eſcorted to that city by a party of Dutch ſoldiers ; 
and, being apprehenſive of perſonal violence, he again | 
determined on emigration. Some of his friends adviſed 
his continuance in England, as the beſt means of diſap- 
pointing the ambition of the prince of Orange, whoſe 
ſchemes would only be promoted by his abſence. But | 
he perſiſted in his reſolution of leaving the kingdom | 
and, a veſſel being provided for his paſſage, he embark- | 
ed at Sheerneſs with his natural fon the duke of Ber- | 
wick, and arrived in ſafety at Ambleteuſe, where he 
repaired to the court of Lewis, who received the royal 
fugitive with politeneſs and humanity. He left at Ro- 

J : cheſter 
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cheſter a manuſcript of his own compoſition, in which 
he reprobated the artful machinations, the unjuſtifiable 
conduct, and the domineering inſolence, of the prince 
of Orange, whoſe behaviour had given him no hopes of 
ſecurity except in flight; but, though he was thus obliged 
to withdraw, he ſhould ſtill (he ſaid) © be within call, 
e whenever the eyes of the people ſhould be opened, ſo 
& as to ſee how they had been impoſed upon by the 
« ſpecious pretences of liberty and property.“ 

On the day of the king's final retreat from his capi- 
tal, the prince who had driven him from it. made a 
pompous entry into it, and took poſſeſſion of St. 


James's palace. Here he received the congratulations 


of the nobles and gentry, the clergy, the profeſſors of 
the law, and the members of different corporations, 
who hailed him as their deliverer from .popery and 
ſervitude. He held frequent conferences with his chief 


| partiſans on the mode in which he ſhould now pro- 


Dec. 21. 


ceed. Some ſervile lawyers advited him to declare 
himſelf king without delay, as if he had won the crown 
by conqueſt ; but this propoſition was ſo repugnant to 
his repeated profeſhons, and ſo ſubverſive of law and li- 
berty, that even William, though he had lately exhibited 
ſome ſpecimens of violence and injuitice, rejected it as 
an extravagant idea. It was at length reſolved in his 
council, that an aſſembly of peers ſhould be ſummon- 
ed m his name, to treat of the national ſettlement. 
When they met at St. James's, to the number of above 
ſixty, he deſired them to conſider of the beſt me- 
thods of calling a free parliament, and accompliſhing 
the important purpoſes ſtated in his declaration. They 
voted thanks to him for his expedition to England; 


26, Life of James II.— Diary of Henry earl of Clarendon,— Kennet: 


and, 
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and, meeting the next day in their own houſe at A. D. 
. 4 1688. 

Weſtminſter, they ſigned an engagement which his 
friends had before ſubſcribed at Exeter, intimating 
that they would firmly ſupport the prince and each 
other in the adoption of ſuch meaſures as might be 
judged requiſite for the ſecurity of their religion, laws, 
and liberties, and that they would take ſevere venge- 
ance on thoſe papiſts, or © other bloody men,” who 
ſhould offer any violence to his perſon 7. | IE 

To expedite his ambitious purpoſes, William, on the Dec. 23. 
day of the king's departure from his realm, iſſued an 
order for the attendance of all who had been mem- 
bers of the houſe of commons in any part of the reign 
of Charles IL. as well as of the mayor and aldermen 
of London, and fifty of the common-council. Before 
this aſſembly met, the peers preſented two addreſſes to Dec. 25. 
the prince, in one of which they defired him to under- 
take the adminiſtration of the' national affairs, and the 
diſpoſal of the public revenue, till the 'meeting of a 
convention which, in the other, they requeſted him to 
ſummon. The old members, and the citizens, attend- pee. 26. 
ed the prince on the appointed day; and being deſired 
by him to deliberate on the ſame points which he had 
recommended to the lords, they adjourned to the houſe 
of commons; and, after ſome objections to the preſent 
proceedings had been over-ruled, they reinforced, by l 
their concurrence, the requeſts which the peers had 
made. William readily acquieſccd in theſe agreeable 
deſires, and promiſed to pay a ſtrict attention to the 
maintenance of law and liberty. He now ifſued circu- 
lar letters to all the proteſtant nobles, requiring them 
to meet at Weſtminiter on the 22d of January; and 
alſo to the returning oflicers of the different counties, 


& > 
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cities, and boroughs, ordering them to ſuperintend the 
regular election of members, and ſend them to the 
houſe by that day. That the elections might not bear 
the appearance of force or reſtraint, he ordered all 
troops (except ſoldiers in garriſon) to retire from thoſe 
towns in which the choice of members ſhould take 
place **. 

The Engliſh nation having quietly ſubmitted to the 
prince's direction, he took meaſures for procuring a 
grant of the adminiſtration of Scotland. He aſſembled 
about one hundred of the nobility and gentry of that 
kingdom, who, after ſome debate, voted an addreſs to 
him, for the aſſumption of the government of their 
country, till the ſtates ſhould meet at his requiſition. 


An addreſs was alſo preſented to him by the chief of 
the proteſtant nobles of Ireland, requeſting him to take 


ſpeedy meaſures for terminating the oppreſſive ſway of 
James's popiſh viceroy, the earl of Tyrconnel * 

As the late expences of James had greatly diminiſh- 
ed the contents of the exchequer, the prince found it 
expedient to apply to the corporation of London for 
the loan of a conſiderable ſum, which, he promiſed, 


* ſhould be repaid at full intereſt, with the expiration of 


fix months. He juſtified this application by alleging 
the neceſſity of ſupporting the charge of the navy, pay- 
ing off a part of the army, and ſending a ſpeedy relief 
for the defence of the proteſtant eſtabliſhment in Ire- 
land. The common-council voted a loan of 200,0c0 
pounds; and this ſum was raiſed with unuſual expe- 
dition **. 

After the prince had ruled the nation for ſome 


En. 22. weeks in great tranquillity, the memorable convention 


28. Kennet.—Clarendon's Diary. 29. Kennet.— Burnet. 
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aſſembled, 
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aſſembled. The peers conferred the dignity of ſpeaker A. B. 


on the marquis of Halifax; and the commons filled 
their chair with Henry Powle. Inſtead of haranguing 
the two houſes in perſon, William informed them, by 
letter, that his endeavours had been ſedulouſly exerted 
for the maintenance of public peace and ſafety ; that it 
was now their buſineſs to lay the foundations of a firm 
ſecurity for their religion, laws, and liberties ; that, as 
France had declared war againit the ſtates-general, by 
whoſe interpoſition he had been enableg to reſcue this 
nation, the early a Hitance of their Engliſh allies would 
be requiſite ; and that this conſideration, concurring 
with the danger of the proteſtant intereſt in Ireland, 
ought to operate as au effectual check to unſeaſonable 
diviſions, as well as to unneceſſary delay“. 

Having gratiſied the prince with an addreſs of thanks 
for his deliverance of the kingdom from popery and 
arbitrary power, and for his great care in the admĩniſ- 
tration of public affairs, which he was deſired to con- 
tinue, both houſes entered upon the important con- 
cerns of national ſettlement, The commons, influenced 
by the Whig leaders, were inclined to make a breach 
in the order of ſucceſſion, by depoſing James, and diſ- 
inheriting his ſon: but the lords were greatly divided 
in this reſpect. Though the Tories had concurred 
with the Whigs in oppoſing the tyranny of James, 
and ſoliciting the interpoſition of William, they did 
not wiſh to carry the doctrine of popular interference to 
ſo great an extent as to ſupply, by election, the ſup- 
poſed vacancy of the throne ; but were deſirous either 
of the recall and hmitation of the fugitive king (to 
which, however, few agreed), or of the appointment 
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of a regent who ſhould act in his name. This party 
made a formidable appearance in the houſe of lords. 
Beſides theſe grand points, other circumſtances occaſi- 
oned ſome difference of opinion. The zealous friends 
of William were inclined to give him the ſole ſove- 
reignty, and make his wife (whoſe pretenſions were 
prior to his) only a queen-conſort. This was what the 
prince himſelf deſired ; but, when he found that ſuch 


a propoſition diſguſted moſt of his partiſans, he forbore 


to inſiſt on it, and. profeſſed his readineſs to acquieſce 
in a conjunct ſovereignty with Mary, on condition 
that he might have the ſole adminiſtration. Many of 
his adherents, however, were not ouly unwilling to 


| grant him this favor, but wiſhed him to be a titular 


king, without any other authority than that which his 
wife might be diſpofed to allow him. This ſcheme 
ſo ſhocked his pride, that he declared he would return 
to Holland with his army, rather than ſubmit to it. 
But the ſubſerviency of the princeſs to the will of an 
imperious huſband, releaſed him from his uncaſineſs 
on that head, She fo far waved her own claim, as to 
conſent to ſhare the crown with the prince, and allow 
him the ſole exercile of the royal power; a compliance 
which relaxed the oppoſition of many to the aſpiring 
views of one who demanded too high a reward for his 
exertions. Another difficuity occurred with regard to 
the pretenſions of the princeſs Anne, who, as next to 
her ſiſter in order of ſucceſſion, would be injured by 
the eventual death of Mary before William, if that 
prince ſhould be permitted to wear the crown for life. 
She therefore, and her Daniſh huſband, ſtrongly ob- 
jected to the propoſed ſettlement ; but, finding that a 
majority were inclined to it, and having received from 


9 | her 


1 

her brother-in-law the promiſe of an ample revenue, 
ſhe thought proper to relinquiſh her oppoſition . 

The commons having reſolved themſelves into a 
grand committee to conſider of the ſtate of the nation, 
Hampden, an hereditary patriot, took the chair; and 
Dolben concluded an elaborate ſpeech with moving, 
that the retreat of James was a voluntary demiſe or 
dereliction of the government. 'This motion was ſe- 
conded by Sir Richard Temple, and ſupported by 
others ; but, as the idea of a demiſe did not vacate the 
throne in law, or preclude the obſervance of the ſtrict 
rules of hereditary ſucceſſion, it was deemed too nar- 
row a baſis for the propoſed ſuperſtructure. It was 
therefore contended; by Sir Robert Howard and other 
members, that the conduct of James, in proſecuting a 
ſeries of tyranny, and then retiring to France, tended 


to a forfeiture of his royalty; as well as to an abdica- 


tion of the government; and that the throne, being 
thus renderet vacant, might be filled at the diſcretion 
of the public. Somers (afterwards lord-chancellor) 
affirmed that the king's retreat into the dominions of 
a foreign prince, particularly of one of whom the 
Engliſh had reaſon to be jealous, abſolved his ſubjects 
from their allegiance. On the other hand, Heneage 
Finch (earl of Aylesford in the ſequel) oppoſed the 
aſſertion of a yacancy of the throne, or of the king's 
renunciation of the crown, or of the abſolution of the 
people from their fealty; and maintained that ſuch 
doctrines were illegal and dangerous. Sir Thomas 
Clarges, Sir Edward Seymour, and others, were of a 
ſimilar opinion. The reſult of this debate was the fol- 
lowing remarkable vote. It was reſolved, without a 
divifion, that “ king James II. having endeavoured 
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to ſubvert the conſtitution of the kingdom, by break- 
ing the original contract between king and people, 
and, by the advice of Jeſuits and other wicked 
perions, having violated the fundamental laws, and 
withdrawn himſelf out of the kingdom, hath abdi- 
cated the government; and that the throne is there- 
« by become vacant.” This reſolution was followed 
by two others, importing that it was inconſiſtent with 


the ſafety. and welfare of a proteſtant realm to be go- 


verned by a popiſh prince, and that, before the vacancy 
of the throne ſhould be ſupplied, it would be proper 
to ſecure the religion, laws, and liberties, of the 
nation *3, | 

The vote of abdication and vacancy being commu- 
nicated to the peers, warm debates enſued in that aſ- 
ſembly. In a general committee, in which the earl of 
Danby preſided, the earl of Nottingham ſtrongly ſup- 
ported the expediency of appointing a regent, under 
the idea of the incapacity of James for the exerciſe of 
the duties of royalty. He affirmed that ſuch a mea- 


| ſure would at once reſcue the nation from the tyranny 


of James, and ſecure the rights of the monarchy and 
the regularity of ſucceſſion ; whereas the ſubſtitution 
of a new king for the fugitive prince would be an in- 
fringement of the conſtitution, would tend to render 
the crown elective, and would give riſe to continual 
factions. The earls of Clarendon and Rocheſter were 
the chief ſpeakers who enforced the ſentiments of 
Nottingham. In oppoſition to them, the Whigs, 
headed on this occaſion by Halifax and Danby, con- 
tended for the preference of a king to a regent. They 
argued, that the appointment of a regent in the name 
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of a king to whoſe will he would be adverſe, was in it- = 15 
ſelf an abſurdity, and was calculated to produce diſ- 
order and confuſion; that, by the ſpirit of the conſti- 
tution, the groſs miſconduct of James had abſolved his 
ſubjects from their allegiance; that this circumitance, 
combined with his retreat from the kingdom, rendered 

the elevation of a new ſovereign to the throne both 
juſt and expedient ; and that, in this ſtate of affairs, 
the ſtrong government of a conſtitutional king was 
highly preferable to the weak ſway of ſuch an he- 
terogeneous governor as the Tories had propoſed. | 
The queſtion being put, the numbers were nearly 
equal ;z but the advocates for a new king had the ma- 
Jority ** 

The next day, a long debate aroſe in the upper houſe 
on the exiſtence of an original contract between king 
and people. This queſtion was alſo decided in favor 
of the Whigs ** 3 and the deciſion is ſanctioned by 
judgment and propriety ; for, without the ſuppoſition 
of ſuch a contract, either tacit or expreſs, government 

would be only another name for the ſlavery of the 
people. The ſuggeſtions of reaſon, and the feelings of 
humanity, conſpire to condemn the abſurd idea, that 
ſovereigns are not bound by law; an idea which would 
encourage the enormities of deſpotiſm, and tend to the 
annihilation of national as well as individual Giguity 
and happineſs. 

Having eſtabliſhed the doctrine of the contract, the 
peers debated that part of the vote of the commons | 
which reſpected James's violation of it. As this point | 
gave room for little debate, it was quickly determined 
in the affirmative. The circumſtances of abdication 


34. By two votes; the diviſion being 51 to 49. 
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and vacancy met with a longer diſcuſhon. With re- 
gard to the former point, it was reſolved that deſertion 


was a more applicable term, as abdication rather im- 
plied a voluntary expreſs act of renunciation, which 


was not the exact caſe of James. The opinion of a 


vacancy was reprobated by the Tories, who afhrmed, 


that the maxim of law, © the king never dies;“ and 
the oath of allegiance, which related to the ſovereign 
and his heirs z were both adverſe to the ſuppoſition of 
ſuch a vacancy as was implied in the vote of the com- 


mons. The oppoſite party maintained, that the maxim 


which had been quoted was ſuperſeded by the extraor- 
dinary nature of the preſent cafe ; that the oath of al- 
legiance had relation only to a natural demiſe; that, as 
an heir could only be entitled to that which his prede- 
ceſſor enjoyed at the time of his death, the heir of 
James had no pretenſions to a throne which that mo- 


narch had abdicated ; and that, as he had diſſolved the 


obligation between him and his people, he had left 
them at liberty to adopt or reject the ſtrict arrange- 
ment of lineal ſucceſſion, and to act in that mode 
which they ſhould conceive to be the moſt conducive 
to the prevention of ſuch flagrant miſconduct as that 
which had prompted them to ſhake off his yoke. In 
this debate, the Whigs were unſucceſsful ; for the 
queſtion of vacancy was rejected by a majority of 
eleven. It was then moved, that, as James's deſertion 
was allowed, the throne, being declared not vacant, 
was the right of the next heirs; and that the prince 
and princeſs of Orange ſhould therefore be nominated 
king and queen; but this motion failed by a difference 
of five“. 


In ſcveral conferences between the lords and com- 
a * 
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mons, the latter oppoſed the amendments ſuggeſted by 
the former. 'They contended, that the mere idea of 
deſertion was too limited for the ſenſe which they an- 
nexed to the term of abdicaticn, which not only re- 
ſpected the king's dereliction of the government in 
conſequence of his retreat, but implied that he had 
forfeited the crown by having been guilty of ſuch acts 
as were inconſiſtent with the obligations of the te- 
nure; and, in favor of the diſputed vacancy, they al- 
leged, that the circumſtances of James's flight render- 
ed the throne vacant as far as he was concerned ; and 
that, as there was no ſovereign at preſent from 
whom the Engliſh received that protection which was 
a neceſſary return for their allegiance, it might alſo, in 
ſtrict propriety, be conſidered as vacant with regard to 
any other perſon. Their firmneſs, co-operating with 
the intrigues of the prince's friends, at length procured 
the acquieſcence of the major part of the lords in the 
original vote. | 

The declaration of the vacancy of the throne was 


followed by a vote of both houſes, naming the prince 


and princeſs of Orange king and queen of England, 
France, and Ireland, during the life of each; confer- 
ring on the prince the ſole and full exerciſe of the 


royal power, in the names of both; and ſettling the. 
crown, after the demiſe of both, on the heirs of Mary; ' 


and, in default of them, on the princeſs Anne and her 
heirs; on whoſe failure, the heirs of William were to 
enjoy it“. 

The commons had been for ſome time employed in 
preparing a recognition of the rights and liberties of 


37. On this occaſion, the difference amounted to 15; for the num- 
bers were, 62 for the vote, and 47 againlt it. 
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the parliament and the people, with a view of ſecuring 
the adherence of their future ſovereigns to the rules of 
conſtitutional government. This declaration formed 
the moſt important part of that inſtrument which 
contained the above-mentioned ſettlement of the 
crown; and, as ſoon as the whole was ſanctioned by 
the aſſent of the convention, it was communicated by 
both houſes to the prince of Orange, and to his wife, 


who had arrived from Holland on the preceding day, 


When it had been read to them in the Banqueting. 
houſe at White-hall, the marquis of Halifax, ia the 
name of the aſſembly, made them a ſolemn tender of 
the crown. They readily accepted the offer; and 
William acknowledged the favor by declaring, that 
this was the greateſt proof which could have been 
given of the public confidence; that he would ſppport 
the religion, laws, and libertics, of his new ſubjects; 
would concur in every meaſure which might tend to 
the benefit of the kingdom; and would, to the utmoſt 
of his power, advance the welfare and glory of the na- 
tion. The new king and queen were now proclaimed, 
under the ſtyle of William III. and Mary II.; and the 
generality of the people cheerfully acquieſced in this 
eſtabliſhment *?. ST 

The Scottiſh nation ſoon followed the example of 
England. The eſtates vi the northern realm, having 
met at Edinburgh, depoſed James for his repeated 
violations of their conſtitution; aſſerted their rights 
and liberties in a ſolemn declaration z offered their 
crown to William and Mary, in co ſidence of juſt and 
legal government; and ſettled the future diipoſal of it 
in that mode which had been adopted by the Engliſh 
convention ? . With regard to Ireland, ſome difficul- 
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ties were encountered by William before he eſtabliſhed . us 
himſelf in the ſovereignty of that kingdom. The earl y 
of Tyrconnel ſtiſl retained the government of it in the 
name of James; and the power of the catholic faction 
rendered great exertions neceſſary for the reduction of 
that iſland under the ſway of the new poſſeſſor of the 
crown of England. The- chief events of this war will 
be copiouſly related in the ſubſequent part of our 
. work 

The declaration of rights vieſented to William by 
the convention, may be conſidered as an elucidation 
and improvement of Magna Charta. It condemned, as 
illegal and unjuſtifiable, the ſuſpending and diſpenſing 
power aſſumed by James; the court of high commiſ- 
ſionz the exation of money from the people without 
conſent of parliament z the maintenance of a ſtanding 
army without the. fame conſent ; all grants and pro- 
miſes of fines and forfeitures before conviction ; the 
demand of exceſſive bail; the impoſition of exorbitant 
fines; and the infliction of cruel and unuſual puniſh- 
ments. It aſſerted the right of the ſubject to petition 
the king; the right of the proteſtants to have arms for 
their defence; the freedom of parliamentary elec- 
tions; the liberty of ſpeech in parliament ; the due 

empanneling of jurors; the neceſſity of having free- 
holders for jurors in caſes of high treaſon; and the 
expediency of frequently holding parliaments, ſor the 
redreſs of all grievances, and for the improvement and 
preſervation of the laws “. 

Notwithſtanding the praiſes which have been laviſh= 
edon this declaration, we may lafely pronounce, that it 
was, in ſeveral points, too indefinite, and, upon the 
whole, leſs complete than it might eaſily have been 
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made. Not to mention other imperfections, the in- 


ſuſſiciency of it with regard to parliaments may pro- 
perly be noticed. It merely ſtated, that * parliaments 
«© ought to be frequently holden ;” that “ elections 
&« ought to be free; and that the © freedom of parlia- 
cc mentary proceedings ought not to be impeached or 
& queſtioned in any court or place out of parliament.” 
Such vague declarations, inſtead of confining the pre- 
rogative in thoſe reſpects within certain limits, ſeemed 
rather to invite than reſtrain the encroachments of the 
ſovereign. Specific proviſions ought to have been made 
for the renovation of parliaments by frequent elections, 
for the prevention of the practice of influencing a majority 
by the arts of corruption, for the annihilation of ariſto. 
cratical influence in the transfer of boroughs and the 
nomination of ſervile members, and for bringing the 
commons, as nearly as was practicable, within the 
ſtrict idea of repreſentatives of the people. But, 
while we lament that theſe objects were neglected, we 
do not mean to inſinuate that the nation derived little 
benefit from the revolution which we have been de- 
ſcribing. Though ſome points were omitted, much 
was certainly gained; and we have reaſon to applaud 
the conduct of thoſe ſpirited individuals who exerted 
themſelves at this memorable period for the expulſion 
of an infatuated tyrant, and the aſcertainmeut and ſe- 
curity of the liberties of their country. 

Of the character of the monarch whom this inſtru- 
ment deprived of his authority, a ſketch muſt be here 
exhibited. His talents did not riſe above mediocrity ; 
they were neither contemptibly dull, nor eminently 
brilliant. He cultivated them with great aſſiduity 
and at length attained, by indefatigable diligence, ſuch 


a degree of knowledge as would have enabled him to 


fil the throne with reputation, had not his pertinacious 
adherence 
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adherence to an odious ſuperſtition vitiated all his at- A. D. 


tainments, hurried him into intemperate meaſures, and 
precipitated him from the ſovereignty of three king- 
doms into an abyſs of ruin and diſgrace. He was re- 
markably attentive to every branch of public affairs, and 
ſtudiouſly informed himſelf of the particular as well as 
general intereſts of his people. He entered with great 
zeal into the concerns of navigation and commerce; 
improved and augmented the maritime force of the 
realm; and introduced into the naval ſervice an order 
and diſcipline which had been before neglected. He 


managed his revenue with care and frugality, and vigi- 


lantly ſuperintended the official conduct of his miniſters. 
He was firm and perſevering in his enterpriſes; bold 
and open in his deſigns ; and generally upright and 
honorable in thoſe tranſactions in which religion had 
no concern. He was ſteady in his political attach- 
ments, as well as in thoſe of love and friendſhip. His 
perſonal courage was reſpectable, and had been diſ- 
played, before his acceſſion, both in the military and 
naval departments; but, in the decline of his life, he 
ſcems to have heen enervated by ſuperſtition, and to 


have loſt all the manly ſpirit of his youth, 


An invincible bigotry to the Romiſh religion, and an 


implicit adoption of thoſe extravagant notions of the 
royal prerogative, to which the princes of the houſe of 
Stuart were ſo remarkably devoted, were the cauſes of 
James's ruin. He conſidered himſelf as the vicege- 
rent of Heaven, ruling by indefeaſible right over a herd 
of ſlaves. The laws of the realm,, he thought, were 
only obligatory on the people; and, as the national 
faith was inconſiſtent with his own creed, he deemed 
the private ties of his perverted conſcience a ſuficient 
xeaſon for offering violence and inſult to the religious 
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his views by the {trong declarations of vnreſerved obe- 
dience and blind ſubmiſſion, which the Tories, during 
their temporary triumph over the Whigs, had laviſhe4 
on the crown; but, when he ha invaded the conſtitu- 
tion, and aimed at the ſubverion of the protcitant eſta- 
bliſhment, he found that thoſe from whom he had ex- 
pected a full ſubjeCtion to his will, were more inclined 
to practiſe the maxims of their adveriaries, than to ſol- 
Jow the ſervile leſſons which had been lately inculcated 
by themſelves. 


In his exterior demeanor, James was courteous and 


polite ; but he had not that graceful addreſs, or that 


ſuavity of manners, which diſtinguiſhed his brother. In 
the domeſtic relations of life, he was mild and humane; 
though, in his public character, he was barbarouſlly ſe- 


vere and vindictive. He was temperate, but not chaſte 


for even his pretenſions to the praiſe of piety, and the 
remonſtrances of father Petre, Eis confeſſor and click 
counſellor, could not prevent * from indulging him- 
ſelf in adulterous commerce *? 


42. By his firſt wife, the daughter of the lord-chancellor Clarendon, 


James had four ſons, all of whom died in their infancy ; and four 


daughters, cnly one of whom (Anne) ſurvived him. By the 
princet> of Modena, his f: cond wife, he had two ſons and four daught- 
ers. Five natural chi!drcn, of whom the duke .of Berwie was the 
molt diſtinguiſhed, arc attributed to lun. 
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Fs OM the period at which we laſt cloſed our ae- 
count of the eccleſiaſtical concerns of England (at the 
end of the reign of Richard III.), that ſubject has been, 
in general, ſo connected with affairs of (tate, that we 
have mentioned the chief tranſactions of the church in 
the progreſſive hiſtory of each reign; a circumſtance 
which will ſuggeſt a ſufficient reaſon for the brevity of 
the preſent chapter, notwithſtanding the extent of time 
which it comprehends. | 

At the time of Richard's death, the primacy of Eng- 


land was enjoyed by Thomas Bourchier, who diſtin- 


guiſhed himſelf by his encquragement of the infant art 
of printing. The ſucceſſor of that prelate was John 
Morton, biſhop of Ely, who had ſtrongly promoted the 
pretenſions of Henry VII. and who, as well as his pre- 
deceſſor, obtained from the pope the dignity of cardi- 
nal, and that of chancellor of the realm from his ſove- 
reign. 

Henry VII. from motives of policy, courted the fa- 
yor of the pope, whom he ſuffered to levy contributions 
in England. He alfo cultivated the good-will of his 
clergy, though he circumſcribed. their ancient privileges 
in caſes of ſanCtuary. To the honor of this prince, 
proceedings againſt heretics were uncommon in his 
reign !. IF 
On the death of Morton, who was more eminent as 
2 politician than as a divine, the ſee of Canterbury was 
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conferred on Henry Dean, biſhop of Saliſbury, who, 
after a ſhort enjoyment of his new dignity, was ſuc- 
ceeded in it by William Warham, then lord-chancellor. 


Warham was eminent as a divine, a civilian, and a 


ftateſman ; and his general character was eſtimable, 
though he diſgraced it by his rigor - againſt heretics, 
Being an advocate for the intereſts of the fee of Rome, 
he was diſpleaſed at the ſteps which were taken by 
Henry VIII. towards the annihilation of the papal power 


in England: but that monarch had made little progreſs 


in this ſcheme, when the primate was removed by 
death. He and other prelates, apprehending that the 
corrupt and vicious characters of a great part of the 
clergy would furniſh the people with a pretence for 
the adoption of the Lutheran tenets, refolved to take 
away that ground of hereſy by promoting a reforma- 
tion of the morals and conduct of the eccleſiaſtics. 
Cardinal Wolſey, who acted as the pope's legate in 
England, affected to be deſirous of the reformation pro- 
poſed by the adverſaries of Luther; but he was more 


Intent on the proſecution of his own ſchemes of intereſt 
and ambition, 


The vacancy occaſioned by the death of archbiſhop 
Warham was ſupplied by Thomas Cranmer, who en- 
couraged Henry in the proſecution of his divorce from 
Catharine of Arragon, in his conſequent rupture with 
the pope, in his abolition of the power of that pontiff in 
England, in his aſſumption of the ſupremacy of the 
church, in his diſſolution of monaſteries, and in other 
meaſures tending to the ruin of Romiſh influence in 
this kingdom. The important tranſactions of the 
church in that reign having been recorded in the civil 
hiſtory, we forbear the repetition of them. 

Though the ſpirited proceedings of Henry paved the 


way for the eſtabliſhment of the proteſtant religion in 
his 
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his dominions, he was ſo bigoted to the doctrinal ſy- 
ſtem of Rome, that he retained ſome of the moſt excep- 
tionable parts of that creed, and puniſhed his ſubjects 
with a death of fire for a diſbelief of tranſubſtantiation 
and other ill-founded tenets. But his ſon, Edward VI. 
was a zealous advocate for the extirpation of that faith; 
and, the protector Somerſet and archbiſhop Cranmer 
being ſtrongly impreſſed with the ſame ſentiments, the 
fabric of proteſtant reformation was erected under their 
auſpices. The chief meaſures that were then purſued 
have been already related ; and the ſteps taken by that 
inhuman bigot, queen Mary, for the ſubverſion of the 
infant ſyſtem of reformation, have alſo been mentioned. 
Cardinal Pole, the favorite of that princeſs, was conſe- 
crated archbiſhop of Canterbury after the martyrdom 
of Cranmer; and, though he was leſs inclined to ex- 
ceſſive rigor than the generality of the catholics, he 


complied with the queen's orders for the ſacrifice of 


the conſcientious proteſtants. But the acceſſion of 
Elizabeth put an end to theſe barbarities. By her, the 
Romiſh ſyſtem was again aboliſhed z and the reforma- 
tion was ſettled on a firm baſis. The liturgy which 
had been prepared in her brother's reign by Cranmer 
and other proteſtant divines, now underwent a reviſion, 
and obtained a full eſtabliſhment ; being the ſame ſer- 
vice which is at preſent uſed in the church of England. 
The articles which are ftill in force on the ſubje of 
religion, were alſo eſtabliſhed at this period; and, in- 
deed, the church, both in point of doctrine and diſci- 
pline, received, in the reign of Elizabeth, that form 
which, with ſmall alterations, it has yet preſerved. 
But, among the varieties of opinion which then pre- 
vailed on the general head of reformation, it could not 
be expected that all the enemies of popery in her domi- 
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nions would acquieſce in every part of her proteſtant 
eſtabliſnment. The moſt trifling points will occaſion 
diſputes among theologians ; and thoſe diſputes are 
ſoon productive of a ſeparation from the national 
church. Mary's perſecution of the proteſtants having 
driven a great number of them out of England, they 


; reſided during their exile in Germany and Switzerland, 


and cultivated an intimacy with the chief followers of 


Luther and Calvin in thoſe parts of Europe. In the 


courſe of this communication, many of them were in- 
duced to deviate from the liturgy and the ceremonies 
which had been introduced under Edward VI. and to 
renounce an entire ſubmiſhon to the doctrines and diſ- 


- Cipline of that reign.. Returning to their native coun- 


try after the death of Mary, they retained thoſe diſguſts 
which they had imbibed on the continent, and were in- 
diſpoſed to a full compliance with the eccleſiaſtical or- 
dinances of Elizabeth. From their affectation of a ſu- 
perior degree of purity in their religious ſyſtem, they 
were diſtinguiſhed by the appellation of puritans, 
They gradually increaſed the number of their proſe- 
lytes; and, being patrouiſed by the earl of Leiceſter 
and other perſons of rank, they at length became for- 
midable to the eſtabliſhed church. The queen, incenſcd 
at their refraQory ſpirit, commanded Dr. Matthew 
Parker (whom ſhe had promoted in 1559 to the ſee of 
Canterbury) to enforce a ſtrict obſervance of the canoni- 
cal ceremonies and worſhip. Many of the puritans 
were now ſummoned before the court of high commiſ- 
fion, which ſhe had erected for the cogniſance of ſpi- 
ritual offences; and ſome were deprived of thoſe pre- 
ferments which they had procured by their zeal againſt 


popery. Parker was a man of learning and virtue 


but, being eager to promote religious uniformity, he 
pe exerted 
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exerted his authority with a ſtrictneſs which was con- 
ſtrued by the diſſenters into unreaſonable ſeverity. 
They were therefore pleaſed at his death, and at the 
appointment of Edmund Grindal to the vacant primacy. 
Having diſpleaſed the queen by a lenity of conduct to- 
wards the puritans, Grindal was ſequeſtered from his 
metropolitan juriſdiction. Happening to loſe his ſight, 
he reſigned his ſee, and was favored with a penſion for 
life; but he died within a few months after his reſig- 
nation. His ſucceſſor was John Whitgift, who had 
ſignaliſed his learning and orthodoxy in a literary con- 
troverſy with Cartwright, one of the principal champi- 
ons of the diſcipline of Geneva. 

With a view of diſtreſſing the church of England, 
the catholics encouraged the puritans in their averſion 
to that eſtabliſhment ; and Jeſuits and other Romiſh 
emiſſaries were inſtructed to aſſume the appearance of 
proteſtants, and take every opportunity of widening 
the breach between the ſectaries and the churchmen, 
The arts of thoſe incendiaries, and the diſputatious hu- 
mor of the age, increaſed the number of the ſeceders 
from the church; and, though the penal laws againft 
them were multiplied by the parliament, and enforced 
with rigor, the ſchiſm. continued to rage. We cannot 
mention without regret, that ſome individuals were 
committed to the flames in this reign on the grounds 
of hereſy *; and that, among the papiſts who were 
executed on pretence of treaſonable practices againſt 
the government, ſome appear to have been only guilty 
of the open exerciſe of their religion; a circumitance 
which, though it was rendered capital by ſtatute, ought 
never to have been punithed in that ſanguinary way. 

The chief proteſtant fects, at this period, were the 
preſbyterians, the anabaptiſts, and the Browniſts, who, 

2. Camd, Aun. Eliz.—Strype. 3. Camd.—Strype. 
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in defiance of the laws, . attempted to eſtabliſh ſeparate 


congregations. The firſt had adopted the ſentiments 
of Calvin, and were inclined to the government of preſ- 


byters, or elders, rather than to that of biſhops : the 


ſecond condemned the baptiſm of inſants : the others, 
who derived their appellation from a divine named 
Brown, diſapproved both epiſcopacy and preſbyterian- 
iſm, rejected all forms of prayer, and condemned the 
officiation of clergymen in the matrimonial ſolemnity. 
Whitgift labored to ſuppreſs theſe ſects; and the civil 
power aided him in his efforts. The priſons were filled 
with diſſenters ; ſome were hanged, as felonious pro- 
pagators of peſtilent notions z and many were induced 
to ſeek refuge on the continent from the rigors of per- 


ſecution. 
The firſt convocation which met after the death of 


Elizabeth, paſſed a copious body of canons, chiefly 


collected out of the ecclefiaſtical inſtitutes which her 
reign and that of Edward VI. had produced. Theſe 
were promulgated by the royal edict, and enforced 


with ſeverity by Richard Bancroft, who ſucceeded 


Whitgift in the ſee of Canterbury. 

Though James I. was more inclined to treat the diſ- 
ſenters with lenity, than his predeceſſor had been, he 
was ſometimes guilty of religious murder ; for we find 
that two Arians were burned alive in his reign *, to the 
great diſgrace of the prelates who condemned them 
(King and Neile), as well as of the prince who con- 
ſented to their death, 

The doctrines of Arminius (a Dutch eccleſiaſtic, 
who had entered the lifts of theological contention, as 
an oppoſer of the tenets of Calvin, by aſſerting the 
freedom of the will and the univerſality of redemption) 


4. Fuller's Church-Hiſtory, book x. 


gained 
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gained ground in England during the reign of James, 


and were adopted by moſt of the prelates, by the court, 


and by the two univerſities. The members cf the 
eſtabliſhed church, as well as the puritans, had hitherto 
followed the ſentiments of Calvin, on the ſubjects of 
predeſtination, election, and grace; but the generality 
of the former now eſpouſed the creed of Arminius; 
while the latter, adhering to the Calviniſtic doctrines, 
became more determined enemies of the church. The 
diſſenters being warm advocates for liberty, their ad- 
verſaries extended the uſe of the appellation of puritan, 
by applying it not only to thoſe who difſented from the 
church in point of doctrine or diſcipline, but alſo. to 
thoſe who, while they ſtrictly conformed to the 
eccleſiaſtical eſtabliſhment, entertained ſentiments fa- 
vorable to the freedom of the ſubject. On the other 
hand, as the friends of prerogative were chiefly Armi- 
nians, this name became a term of reproach, and was 
given, as well as that of papiſt, not only to ſuch as were 
really entitled to the denomination, but to all who were 
attached to the crown, whatever religious principles 
they profeſſed, 

After the rigors of Whitgift and Bancroft, the puri- 
tans met with ſome favor and indulgence under the 
ſway of archbiſhop Abbot, who was himſelf a Cal- 
viniſt in point of doctrine. He relaxed the reins of 
eccleſiaſtical diſcipline, connived at the deviations of 
many of the miniſters of the eſtabliſhed church from 
the ſtrictneſs of complete conformity, and made few 
eſlorts for the ſuppreſſion of conventicles. As he was a 
friend to the ſpirit of liberty which then prevailed, he 
was not calculated to be a favorite either with James 
or his ſon Charles. In the reign of the latter, he was 
ſequeſtered from his archiepiſcopal functions, and con- 
fined to one of his houſes, partly for his indulgence to 
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the diſſenters, and partly for his refuſal of licenſing 2 
ſermon preached by Sibthorp, a courtly divine, in ſup- 
port of the doctrine of paſſive obedience :- but he was re- 
ſtored to his juriſdiction in the following year. On the 
death of this prelate, William Laud was tranſlated 
from the ſee of London to that of Canterbury, to the 
great diſcontent of the puritans, who were diſguſted 
with thoſe ſeverities which he had already promoted 
in the courts of high commiſſion and ſtar-chamber. 
He exerted himſelf with redoubled ſpirit after his eleva- 
tion to the primacy, and increaſed his unpopulatity by 
his repeated acts of intolerance, by his revival and en- 
forcement of unneceſſary ceremonies, and by his en- 
couragement of the unconſtitutional meaſures of his 
ſovereign. 

When the long „„ after various attacks 
on the church, had paſſed an ordinance for the an- 
nihilation of the power and office of prelates, deans, 
archdeacons, &c. ſome time elapſed before any regu- 
lar ſyſtem of diſcipline was erected on the ruins of the 
former eſtabliſhment; and, in that interval, the paro- 
chial clergy were ſuffered to act, in a great meaſure, 
according to their own diſcretion. For the purpoſe of 
framing a new plan of church government, the parlia- 
ment ordered an aſſembly of divines to meet at Weſt- 


minſter. Moſt of theſe eccleſiaſtics were ſelected 


from the friends of preſbytery; and they were aſſiſted, 
or rather directed, by ten members of the upper houſe, 
and twenty of the lower. The formal approbation of 
the covenant was one of the early reſolutions of this 
ſynod. The adoption of the preſbyterian ſyſtem was 
ſtrongly recommended to the two houſes by this aſſem- 
bly, as well as by the Scots; but theſe applications 


At 
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At length, however, an ordinance was iſſued by the par- 


liamentary uſurpers of the government, introducing 
preſbytery, for three years; as the national religion of 
England; but they reſerved the privilege of eccleſiaſtical 
juriſdiction to themſelves; notwithſtanding the earneſt 
entreaties of the chief followers of this ſyſtem for the 
grant of plenary authority*. 

The epiſcopalian clergy, being in genetal the friends 
of Charles, were ſubjected to ſevere oppreſſions during 
the prevalence of the parliamentarian faction. They 
were expelled from their preferments; and many of 
them were confined for their loyalty. 'They were pro- 
hibited, on pain of fine and impriſonmetit, even from 
the private uſe of their favorite liturgy 3 and were 
liable to a penalty for cenſuring the pteſbyterian direc- 
tory. They were diſcountenanced on every occaſion ; 
and poverty and misfortune long purſued them; 

During the king's captivity; the preſbyterian ſyſtem 
was eſtabliſhed without limitation of time; but the 
parliament ſtill refuſed to grant to the clergy that ple- 
nitude of coercive power which they wiſhed to enjoy. 
The independents, who had lately made a great pro- 
preſs, and had acquired the chief ſhare in the manage- 
ment of affairs, were advocates for the excluſive 
right of every congregation to govern itſelf; and, as 
that opinion was connected with the idea of univerſal 


toleration, they were prompted to reftrain- that ſpirit 


of intolerance and perſecution which the preſbyterians 
were inclined to exert. When they had effected the 
deſtruCtion both of the king and the monarchy, they 
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countenanced a variety of ſets; but refuſed to 


tolerate the papiſts or epiſcopalians. The protector 
Cromwell followed a ſimilar line of cotiduct. 


5. Dugdale's ſhort View of the Troubles. — Whitcocke. 
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The moſt remarkable ſe& which aroſe during the 
inter-regnums derived its origin from the enthuſiaſm 
of a mechanic named George Fox, who preached 
againſt the vanities of the world, condemned all re- 
ligious ceremonies and ordinances, and recommended 
a ſtrict attention to the influence and operations of the 
holy ſpirit, as ſufficient for all the purpoſes of piety and 
virtue. His proſelytes obtained the appellation of quakeys, 


ON from the tremors and agitations which they affected 


to feel. As they outraged the public worſhip in the 
eſferveſcence of their zeal, they were ſeverely treated 
dy the government; but their tenets quickly made 
many converts. N * 

The eſtabliſhed worſhip continued on the preſbyte- 
rian model till the reſtoration of Charles II. Epiſcopacy 
was then reſtorcd; and the lands which had belonged 
to the ſees, as well as other eccleſiaſtical eſtates, were 
recovered from the hands of uſurpers. As the preſby- 
terians had promoted the king's return, they expected 
to be gratiſied wich ſuch an alteration of the epiſcopal 
ſyſtem as might, conſiſtently with their conſciences, 
give them an opportunity of retaining their benefices. 
Pretending a defire of comprehenſion and union, the 
epiſcopalians held a conference at the Savoy with the 
heads of the prefbyterians; but the propoſitions of 
the latter were rejected; and the parliament, influ- 
enced by the friends of the reftored hierarchy, enated 
a ſevere ſtatute againſt all miniſters whorefuſed to comply 
with the liturgy and canons of the church. This act 
produced the ejection of near 2000 eccleſiaſtics, whoſe 
{crupulofty of conſcience would not permit them to 
accede to the terms of it. If thoſe conceſſions which 
Charles had promiſed, in a declaration iſſued by him 
after his return, had been ratified, few individuals would 


have reſigned their preferments ; and the animoſities 
of 
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of religions conteſt would have been greatly diminiſh. 
ed. But the bigotry and revenge of the churchmen” 
indiſpoſed them to an accommodation, and prompted 
them to confine their adverſaries within narrow limits, 
The independents, anabaptiſts, and other fanatics, 
aware of the odium which they had excited by their 
concern in the death of the firſt Charles, had little 
reaſon to expect any favor from the ſon of that monarch. 
They therefore labored to counteract the views of 
the preſbyterians, and prevent that party from reaping 
benefits which would be denied to themſelves. The 
catholics ſtrongly oppoſed an union between the 


members of the church and the other proteſtants, from - 


an idea that ſuch a reconciliation would be attended 
with a rigorous enforcement of the laws againſt them, 
and that, if all the diſſenters ſhould be ſubjected to 
equal perſecution, the number and the clamor of the 
oppreſſed would be ſo great, as to extort from the go- 
vernment a grant of toleration, in which the papilts, 
from the known inclinations of the king and his bro- 


ther, would be included, Thus did various parties, 


from different views, concur in the promotion of the 
act of uniformity. Soon after the enactment of this 
law, the king affected a deſire of relieving the non- 
conformiſts, and publicly declared that he would 
ſuſpend the enforcement of the ſtatutes which oppreſſed 
them. As it was ſuſpected that his chief aim was to 
favor the catholics on this occaſion, the commons 
reprobated the propoſed indulgence ; and he thought 
proper to deſiſt from -his ſcheme, He afterwards 
renewed it with the ſame ill ſucceſs *, 

In conſequence of the act againſt conventicles, and 


other ſevere laws which were enacted in this reign, in 
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addition to the intolerant ſtatutes of Elizabeth, the pra- 

teſtant difſenters were greatly haraſſed and perſecuted. 

When the king was diſpoſed to favo them, the par- 

liament obſtructed his purpoſe; and, when the latter 

expreſſed a ſimilar inclination towards them, Charles 

Was eager to perſecute them. The catholics were ge- 

nerally treated with lenity by this prince, except 
during the rage of the popiſh plot”, 

On the rezeſtabliſhment of epiſcopacy, William Jux- 

on, who had ſucceeded Laud in the ſee of London, 

was recalled from that obſcurity in which he and the 

other deprived prelates had lived during the inter-reg+ 

num, and elevated to the dignity of archbiſhop « of Can- 

terbury. He was diſtinguiſhed by his piety, moderation, 

and humanity, rather than by ſplendor of abilities or 

A. p. profundity of erudition. The next primate was Gil- 

: bert Sheldon, who was leſs humane in his treatment of 

the non-eonformiſts, than in other parts of his con- 

duct. He expended a great part of his income in 

| benefaQtions. At his death, the metropolitan ſee was 

1677. conferred on William Sancroft, whoſe oppoſition to the 

h inſidious declaration of James II. for liberty of con- 

ſcience we have already mentioned. After this prelate, 

Vith his ſix brethren, had heen tried and acquitted, he 

continued to ,ppoſe the illegal proceedings of James; 

1688. and,on the firſt retreat of that monarch, he concurredin 

* the application of the peers to the prince of Orange. 

But, when he found that the prince aimed at the 

© throne, his regard for the ſtrictneſs of ſucceſſion, and 

his loyalty to the king, for whoſe reformation alone he 

wiſhed, induced him to avoid all participation in thoſe 

meaſures which led to the ſovereignty of William and 

Mary; ; and, on his refuſal of acknowledging the new 


1 he was deprived of his fee*. 
. Ralph's and Kenner's Charles II. 
1. Burnet. — Kennet, 
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Of the moſt eminent Per ſons who flouriſhed in ENGLAND, 


between the Acceſſion of HENRY VII. and the Abdica- 
tion of James II. 


Tuovon the invention of printing greatly contri. 


buted to the promotion of learning and ſcience, the 
effects which it produced were rather gradual than 
ſudden. Many years elapſed from the introduction 
of that uſeful art into England, before a viſible im- 
provement took place in the nation. The reign of 
Henry VII. was not diſtinguiſhed by the number or the 
excellence of the cultivators of learning; and it does 
not appear that the typographic art was exerciſed to 
any great extent in his time. The moſt learned ec- 
| cleſiaſtics who flouriſhed under him were the following: 
cardinal Morton, archbiſhop of Canterbury; John 
Alcock, biſhop of Ely; Robert Shireburne, bi- 
ſhop of Chicheſter; John Colet, dean of St. Paul's, 


the intimate friend of Eraſmus; George Ripley, an | 


eminent mathematician; John Percival, and William 
Galeon, authors of theological works. The chief 
literati among the laymen of this reign were, Stephen 
Hawes, whoſe poetical productions were admired 
by his cotemporaries ; Edmund Dudley, infamous by 
his extortions, but diſtinguiſhed by his eloquence and 
knowledge ; and John Bourchier, lord Berners. 


In the reign of Henry VIII. a more abundant har- 


veſt of learned men appeared. Henry was himſelf 
an author, and an encourager of the liberal arts and fci- 
ences. The multiplication of books diffuſed an incli- 
nation for ſtudy; the expoſure of the Romiſh corrup- 
tions, by Luther and other continental reformers, 
prompted the Engliſh to inveſtigate theological ſub- 
jets with redoubled avidity; and the revival of the neg- 
lected purſuit of Greek literature, by the example and 
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inſtructions of Grocyn, and other Engliſhmen who 
had ſtudied in Italy under the Conſtantinopolitan ex- 
iles, improved the taſte and erudition of the times. 
The moſt diſtinguiſhed theological writers of this 
reign were, the archbiſhops Cranmer and Lee; cardi- 
nal Pole; the biſhops Tonſtall, Clerk, Fiſher, Gar- 
diner, Hildefley, and Sampſon; Dr. John Redman, 
William Tyndale, and John Fryth. The chief authors, 
in different branches of the belles lettres, were theſe: 
Sir Thomas More, who, beſides aſſiſting the popiſh 
clergy with his pen, wrote ſome poetical and hiſtorical 
pieces; Richard Pace, ſecretary of ſtate, celebrated 
for his learning and abilities; Robert Wakefield, an 


eminent linguiſt ; William Grocyn, a poet and gram- 


marian z Thomas Lynacre, phyſician to the king, one 
of the beſt ſcholars of the age; William Lily, the gram- 
marian; Henry lord Morley, a miſcellaneous writer ; 
Henry earl of Surry, an elegant poet; the elder Sir 
Thomas W yat, Sir Francis Bryan, Nicholas lord Vaux, 
George lord Rochford, John Skelton, and Alexander 
Barclay, who flouriſhed as poetsz John Leland, an 
antiquary, linguiſt, and poet; Sir Thomas Elyot, and 
Sir Richard Moryſine, polite ſcholars and ingeni- 
ous writers; Robert Fabian, John Raſtall, George 
Lily, and Edward Hall, hiſtorians. The principal 
juridical authors were Anthony Fitzherbert and Chriſ- 


topher St.-German. | 
In the reigns of Edward VI. and Mary, the moſt 


eſteemed writers, of the proteſtant party (beſides 


ſome of the above-mentioned divines, who ſtill flouriſh- 


ed), were, the biſhops Ridley, Hooper, Buſh, Cover- 


dale, and Poynet; and, on the popiſh fide, biſhop 
Holyman, and the doctors Cheadſey, Pendleton, and 
Smith. In polite literature, the following were the 


moſt eminent perſons of chat period © Sir John Cheke, 
| Sir 
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Sir Thomas Chaloner, and Sir Anthony Coke (whoſe 
daughters were alſo diſtinguiſhed by their learning); 


William Foreſt, Ralph Radcliffe, and John Heywood, 


who chiefly excelled in the poetic branch. 
Under the auſpices of Elizabeth, all kinds of litera- 


ture were cultivated with ſpirit and ſucceſs. In theo- 
logy, biſhop Jewel attained the foremoſt rank; and the 


learned labors of this renowned defender of the church 
of England were ably reinforced by thoſe of Richard 
Hooker and John Rainolds. Many other members of 
the church were diſtinguiſhed by their literary attain- 
ments; particularly the archbiſhops Parker, Whitgift, 
and Sandys z the biſhops Cox, Bale, Bentham, and 
Parkhurſt ;z William Fulk, John Fox the martyrolo- 
giſt, and Robert Crowley. Of the Engliſh catholics 
of this reign, the moſt learned were, cardinal Alan, 
Dr. 'Thomas Stapleton, Nicholas Saunders, Edmund 
Campian, and Robert Perſons: The moſt eminent of 
the proteſtant non-conformiſts were, Thomas Cart- 
wright, Chriſtopher Goodman, and Robert Brown. 
The chief writers in the department of law were, Ed- 
mund Plowden, James Dyer, William Raſtall, and 
William Fleetwood. In the medical profeſſion, the 
principal authors were, Thomas Moffet, John Cay or 
Key (who was alſo famous as an antiquary), and Tho- 
mas Gibſon. 

The greateſt ornament of this reign, in heroic poetry, 


was Edmund Spenſer, whoſe Fairy Queen is an admi- 


rable production, though not equal to the Iliad of the 
Zneid. It abounds with ſublime flights, beautiful 
imagery, elegant deſcriptions, pleaſing ſentiments, and 
harmonious verſification z but it is too deeply impreg- 
nated with the chimeras of romance, and too defeCtive 
in unity of deſign, to be conſidered as a perfect ſpeci- 
men of epic poeſy. Other poems of conſiderable merit 
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were written by the ſame ingenious author. He was 
patroniſed by Sir Philip Sydney and the earl of Lei. 
eeſter, by whoſe recommendation he was appointed 
ſecretary to lord Grey of Wilton, deputy of Ireland. 
For his ſervices in that capacity, he obtained a grant of 
land in the county of Cork; but, being deprived of this 
eſtate by the Hibernian rebels, he returned to England, 
and died in 1598, in a ſtate of indigence. 
In dramatic poetry, an extraordinary genius aroſe 
under the government of Elizabeth. This was the ce- 
lebrated Shakeſpeare, whoſe productions, to every per- 
ſon of taſte, are the Wects of enthuſiaſtic admiration. 
Though he did not adhere to the Ariſtotelian laws of 
the drama, he made ample compenſation for the ab- 
ſence of critical regularity, by ſoaring beyond the reach 
of art, and by laviſhing on his readers a multiplicity of 
beauties, which even a brilliant genius, reſtricted by 
the minutiæ of rule, could never have produced. Sub- 
limity of thought, fertility of invention, ſtrength and 
ſplendor of imagination, energy of feeling, juſtneſs of 
ſentiment, purity of moral, ſagacity of remark, cha- 
racteriſtie accuracy of delineation, and appropriate fe- 
licity of expreſſion, ſhine in all his pieces; and, though 
fome admixture of baſer metal may be diſcovered with 
his ſterling gold, his faults are overpowered and loſt 
amidſt an inexhauſtible profuſion of excellencies. 
This great man was a native of Stratford upon Avon; 
and, as his father, who was a dealer in wool, was en- 
.cumbered with a numerous family, the ſon could only 
obtain the imperfect benefit of an ordinary education. 
Having found it expedient to make his retreat to Lon- 
don, to avoid a proſecution for deer-ſtealing, he was 
reduced to the neceſſity of undertaking the meaneſt 
employments for his ſupport. At length, he procured 
admiſſion into one of the theatres, where he officiated 
| for 
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for ſome years as a ſubaltern performer. Being 
tempted by his ſituation to make an experiment of his 
talents in the line of dramatic compoſition, he met with 


ſuch ſucceſs, that he was encouraged to proſecute his 


career, till he eſtabliſhed his fame beyond all compe- 
tition. Elizabeth admired his merit, and favored him 
with her eſteem, if not with her liberality. Among the 
nobility, his chief friend was the earl of Southampton. 
When he had acquired a competent fortune, he retired 
to his native town, where he died at the age of fifty» 
two years. | 

Among the other poets of this reign, we may reckon 
Edward Vere, earl of Oxford; Thomas Sackville, 
lord Buckhurſt (afterwards earl of Dorſet), who, as 


well as Vere, excelled in the drama; George. Ferrars, - 


Richard Edwards, Sir Edward Dyer, George Turber- 
ville, John Lily, and George Gaſcoigne. Sir Philip 
Sydney may alſo be mentioned as an ingenious poetz 
but his beſt productions are in proſe. 

Sir Thomas Smith, ſecretary of ſtate to Edward VI. 


and Elizabeth; Roger Aſcham, tutor to that princeſs; 


and Henry Cuff, the aſſociate of the accompliſhed but 
raſh earl of Eſſex; were particularly diſtinguiſhed 
among the polite ſcholars of this perjod. The chief 
hiſtoriographers were, Raphael Holinſhed, John Stow, 
and biſhop Cooper. 'The principal ſcientific literati 
were, Thomas Harriot, John Dee the Roſicrucian, John 
Chamber, and Leonard Digges. 

In the reigns of the firſt James and his ſon, learning 


and ſcience continued to receive aſſiduous cultivation, 


and to produce valuable fruits, The divines of this 


period ſurpaſſed their predeceſſors in depth of erudition, 
and were equal to thoſe of the preſent century. In 
the number of the moſt eminent theologians of the 

reign 
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reign of James, we may reckon Andrews, Whitaker, 


Field, Carleton, King, Crakanthorpe, and the elder 
brother of archbiſhop Abbot. Under the ſway of 
Charles, the principal divines were, Laud, Chilling. 


worth, Prideaux, Hales, Montague, Jackſon, and 


Featley. Among the phyſicians of theſe two reigns, 
the moſt diſtinguiſhed were, Harvey (who diſcovered 
the circulation of -the blood), Butler, Goulſon, and 
Flood. In the profeſſion of the law, Sir Edward Coke 
bore away the palm. The lord- chancellor Eleſmere, 
and his ſucceſſor Sir Francis Bacon, were alſo diſtin- 


guiſhed by their juridical knowledge. But Bacon's 


chief fame aroſe from his philoſophical merit. For the 


fyllogiſtic abſurdities and frivolous ſpeculations which 


had before predominated, he endeavoured to ſubſtitute 
2 mare rational method of interpreting the laws of nature. 
He taught the ſtudent to reaſon by induQtion, and re- 


duce ſcience to greater certainty by numerous and accu- 
rate experiments. The adoption of his plan produced 


very important diſcoveries; and he may juſtly be con- 
ſidered as the reformer of philoſophy. He alſo excelled 
as an hiſtorical and ethical writer. 
In philology and miſcellaneous literature, the chief 
authors of this period were, Selden, Sir Henry Spel- 
man, Sir Thomas Overbury, Sir Henry Savile, Sir 
Henry Wotton, and Dr. Heylyn. The moſt eminent 
hiſtorians were, Sir Walter Raleigh, lord Herbert of 
Cherbury, Camden the antiquary, biſhop Godwin, 


Daniel the poet, Speed, Sir. John Hayward, Habington, 


and Sir Richard Baker. The moſt celebrated poets 


were Cowley and Waller. The former was remark- 
able for an exuberance of imagination, for an inju- 


dicious attachment to puerile conceits, and for his un- 
poliſhed and inharmonious verſification : his Latin 


poetry is preferable to his Engliſh, The Jatter im- 
proved 
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proved and refined the metrical language of his country; 
but his productions have not ſufficient force or ſubli- 
mity to place their author in the firſt claſs of poets. Sir 
John Denham, Dr. Donne, Drayton, May, Carew, 
Cartwright, Sir John Suckling, Sir John Davies, Ran- 
dolph, Sandys, biſhop Corbet, and others, were admired 


| by their compatriots for their poetical talents. The 


dramatic writers were numerous at this time; and, at 
the head of theſe, we may place Benjamin Johnſon, 
who, though he was inferior to Shakeſpeare in genius, 
excelled him in learning and judgment, Of the other 
dramatiſts, the moſt diſtinguiſhed were, wx A 
Fletcher, Maffinger, Chapman, and Marſton. | 

From the death of Charles I. to the Revolution, 
England abounded in eminent men of every deſerip- 
tion. The theological department exhibited, during 
that time, many illuſtrious names, among which thoſe 
of Cudworth, Barrow, Wilkins, Pearſon, Walton, 
Sanderſon, Barlow, Tillotſon, Stillingfleet, Whichcote, 
and Gunning, are particularly deſerving of notice. Bi- 
ſhop Gauden muſt alſo be here mentioned, on account 
of the memorable Exoy Bzon@xy, or Royal Image, which 
appears to have been compoſed by him; but reviſed and 
improved by Charles I. in whoſe name it was publifhed. 
'The chief luminaries of the law were, Sir Matthew 
Hale, Rolle, and the earls of Shafteſbury and Notting- 
ham ; to whom we may add the earl of Clarendon and 
Bulſtrode Whitelocke, who were alſo eminent m the 
hiſtoric line. Sydenham, Willis, Lower, Sir Thomas 
Browne, and Sir Charles Scarborough, w were the orna- 
ments of the medical profeffion. 

The celebrated Thomas Allen, l . and 
other mathematicians and philoſophers of the preced- 
ing period, were now . by a conſtellation of 

ingenious 
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| ingenious men, who enlightened the hemiſphere of 
| ſcience; and did honor to that philoſophical ſociety which 
was eſtabliſhed after the Reſtoration. Dr. Wilkins was 
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the chiefdefignerof this inſtitution. This learned prelate 
vas numbered among the beſt mathematicians of his time, 
and had great ſkill in experimental philoſophy, which, 


in conſequenee of the ſuggeſtions and ſchemes of the 
great Bacon, now began to be aſſiduouſſy cultivated. 
Robert Boyle, the aſſociate of Wilkins, was one of the 


greateſt i improvers of ſcience that ever flouriſhed. His 
"penetrating genius, and indefatigable ſpirit, enabled 
him to make numerous and important diſcoveries in 
chemiſtry, pneumatics, hydroſtaties, and other branches 
of natural philoſophy. Biſhop Ward was eminent as 


an aſtronomer and mathematician ; and, in the latter 


capacity, he was indebted to the inſtructions of Ough- 
tred, who was highly celebrated for his ſxill in that 
branch of ſtudy. Dr. Wallis, Hooke, Sir Kenelm 
Digby, Sir William Petty, Evelyn, and others, were 
alſo diſtinguiſhed by'their ſcientific attainments. Sir 


Chriſtopher Wren was equal to any of theſe ingenious 


men in point of ſcience 3 and, in architecture, he ap- 
proached to a competition with the celebrated Inigo 
Jones, who flouriſhed under the firſt Charles. 

In poetry, the chief honors are due to John Milton, 
who, in the ſublime branch of that art, excelled all his 
Engliſh predeceſſors as well as cotemporaries, and was 


ſurpaſſed only by Homer and Virgil. His Paradiſe 


Loft is a ſplendid monument of human genius, exhibit- 
ing, in it's progreſs, all the requiſites of poetical excel- 
lence ; but it is occaſionally degraded by paſſages which 
are unworthy of the author. Samſon Agoniſtes, Co- 


mus, and other productions of his Muſe, have great 


merit. His Latin poetry is elegant and animated; and 


his Italian ſonnets are far from being tet > 
; | 16 
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His proſe writings are ingenious; z and ſome of them A. D. 


are excellent in point of compoſition, though debaſed 


by prejudice and partiality. Of his life it will be 


ſufficient to obſerve, that he was the ſon of a ſcri- 
vener of London, and was educated at Cambridge; 
that, after his return from his travels, he employed 
himſelf for ſome years in the inſtruction of youth; 
that, during the civil war, he adhered to the par- 
liamentarian party, and vindicated by his pen the 
meaſures of that faction, juſtifying, in particular, the 


trial and decollation of Charles I.; tha: he ſerved the 


republican uſurpers, and the two protectors, in the ca- 
pacity of Latin ſecretary; that, notwithſtanding the 


efforts of ſome of the royaliſts for including him in the 


liſt of proſcribed traitors, he was pardoned by the re- 
ſtored king ; and that, having paſſed the remainder of 
his life in retirement, bs Gee in 1074, i in the fixty-fixth 
year of his age. 


The greateſt poet of this period, next to Milton, was 

John Dryden, who was alſo a ſtudent of Cambridge. 
This author diſtinguiſhed himſelf by a multiplicity of 
publications, both in proſe and verſe. His poetry, in 
general, is ſpirited and harmonious : his proſe is fluent, 


pleaſing, and perſpicuous. His ode on St. Cecilia's 


day is one of the beſt poems in our language; but ma- 
ny of his works, particularly his dramatic pieces, are- 
replete with errors and abſurdities, ariſing from the 
haſte with which-the preffure of indigence prompted 
him to write. The ſame cauſe inclined him to accom- 
modate both his political and religious principles to the 
times. He complimented the protectoral government, 
and hailed the return of Charles II.; and, on the acceſ- 
ſion of the catholic James, he renounced the proteſtant 
faith. Among his principal cotemporaries, who adorn- 
ed the republic of letters in different departments, we 
may 
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may reckon Butler, the author of Hudibras ; Lee, 
whoſe tragedies bear evident marks of genius; Otway, 
the pathetic tragedian ; Sir William d'Avenant, whoſe 
attempts to ſhine as an epic poet were leſs ſucceſsful 
than his dramatic efforts; Sir George Etherege, Wy- 
cherley, and Shadwell, who excelled in the comic dra- 
ma; Marvell, the patriotic ſatiriſt; Oldham, who has 
been ſtyled the Engliſh Juvenal ; the ſceptical Hobbes, 
more famous as a philoſopher than as a poet ; biſhop 
Sprat, whoſe proſe is ſuperior to his poetry 
Sir William Dugdale, the antiquary ; the natural- 
iſts Ray and Willoughby ; Sir William Temple, 
an eſteemed miſcellaneous writer; the duke of 
Buckingham, the marquis of Halifax, and the earls 
of Dorſet, Mulgrave, Rocheſter, and Angleſey, who 
cultivated the belles lettres with ſucceſs ; Harrington, 
an able advocate for republican government; and Al- 
gernon Sydney, who, in his admirable diſcourſes, not 
only recommended that form of polity, but enforced 
thoſe noble principles of liberty which were ſo obnox- 
- jJous to a corrupt court, that the life of this able and in- 
trepid patriot was ſacrificed at the ſhrine of arbitrary 
power. - b 
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Vol. I. P. 329, in the margin, after 7, add 8.—Vol. II. P. 340, I. 2. 
before ordered, inſert and. Vol. III. P. 241, note 29, l. fenu!t. before 
eh, dele be.—P. 443, 1. 26. for qualifications, read qualiſccation.— 
Vol N. P. 30s, I. 24, for required, read acquired. Vol. VI. P. 205, 

Mi L 20, fer Mounti-morris, read Mouni-norris.— E. 288, note 1, l. 5, for 
| ſeven, read ſeveral —P. 347, I. 18, for they hag, read the troops bat. 


